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the  late  Dr.  Rush. 


The  JFotJcs  of  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke.   Vol  V. 
QiMrloi  Miscellaneous. 

{^From  the  British  ReTiev.3 

<*  To  deal  In  works  and  acts,  which  are  matters  rather  of  pro- 
gression and  proficience,  than  of  magnificence  and  memory ;  to 
endo^  the  world  with  sound  and  fruitful  knowledge ;  and  to  be 
Coiiversant  not  only  in  the  transitory  parts  of  good  governmenf, 
but  in  those  acts  also  which  are  in  their  nature  permanent  and 
perpetual,"  were,  in  the  esteem  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  noUest  exer- 
cise and  employment  of  man.  In  adopting  this  test  of  merit,  and 
applying  it  to  Mr.  Borke,  we  find  him  not  inferior  to  Lord  Bacon's 
standard  of  worth  and  usefulness. 

It  rarely  happens  that  minds  possessing  the  faculty  of  philoso- 
phic and  speculative  disquisition  are  endued  also  with  the  qualities 
required  for  public  business.  The  tranquil  exercitations  of  the 
closet  or  academy  are  soon  choked  with  the  dust  of  the  camp, 
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or  sttmoed  w!th  the  cilamoiir  of  the  {brum.  And  of  niJll  rarer  fe» 
licit  J  is  that  conspiracy  of  good  Ijick  which  so  shapes  the  course 
of  an  individual  in  whom  the  talents  (rf*  the  scholar,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  statesman,  are  united,  as  to  afibrd  them  equal  culture^ 
and  equal  opportunity  of  display. 

With  respect  to  the  late  Mr.  Bui^e^  every  circumstance,  within 
and  without,  lent  its  aid  in  biiildmg  up  his  greatness.  Equally  coii* 
stituted  for  reflection  and  for  action^  it  was  his  happiness  to  be  al- 
lowed full  time  for  ti^easuring  matter  for  contemplation^  and  for  com- 
Cetii\g  the  costly  apparatus  of  his  intellect  before  study  was  swal- 
wed  up  in  business.  Born  to  ho  expectancy  but  what  depended 
upon  himself)  to  deserve  eminence  seemed  the  only  Vay  to  obtain 
it.  The  inedioQrity  of  his  beginnuig  saved  him  from  a  premature 
trial  of  his  strength.  "He  cultivated  philosophy,  not  as  the  deco- 
ration* but  as  the  constituent  of  greatness-*-as  the  end  and  not  the 
means :  not  merely  to  shine  but  to  live  by  it :  and  the  use  for 
i^iich  be  .designed  it  would  not  suflfer  him  to  be  superficial.  H^ 
youth  was  a  protracted  season  of  preparation,  neither  immersed  %i 
business,  nor  lost  in  abstractions,  devoutly  inquisitive  after  frhfh» 
and  full  of  the  sober  and  serious  purposes  of  utility.  The  world 
ky  before  him  with  all  its  ^fering  possibilities,  but  It  presented 
to  him  no  prospects  of  succession  or  of  easy  acquisition*  '  He 
had  no  part  in  its  aUotments.  His  abiOty  ana  industry  were  his 
only  titles*  Honour  tmd  digni^  to  him  were  matters  not  of  clataci 
but  of  achievement.  Difficulty  was  his  severe  instructor ;  and, 
to  use  his  own  unrivalled  phraseology,  it  was  his  glory  to  over- 
come the  first  difficulty,  and  to  turn  it  into  an  instrument  f<ir 
making  new  conquests  over  new  diffltuHies,  for  extending  ^  em- 
pire of  science,  and  for  pushing  fem^d  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
original  thoughts  the  landmarks  of  the  human  understanding  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Burke  had  no  advantage  from  school  connexionii.  tk 
owed  nothing  to  that  wretched  speculation  which  parents-  are  not 
ashamed  of  avowing,  as  the  motive  to  their  preference  of  public 
education.  He  ws^  his  own  early  patron ;  the  first  and  great 
founder  of  his  own  fortunes.  His  courage  rested  on  the  conscious 
testimonies  of  his  own  bosom,  and  that  manly  self-confidenbe 
which  his  first  essays  taught  him  to  repose  in  the  auguries  of  his 
own  porteittot»  geohis.  He  came  into  fhis  country  accredited 
only  by  his  personal  recommendations ;  like  some  stranger  knight> 
he  burst  into  the  lists,  and  carried  ofi'the  prizes  of  the  tournament, 
befotv  the  device  of  bis  armour  cduld  be  observed. 

We  have  before  remarked,  thai  it  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Burke 
fiiat  patronage  did  not  anticipate  his  struggles,  and  pioneer  his  way 
to  pjteferment.  It  was  equally  a  part  of  his  good  fortune  that, 
when  arrived  at  the  full  maturity  of  bis  pretensions,  the  powerful 
were  not  insensible  to  the  glory  of  asslstmg  him.    To  fdlon^  Ms 
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tm^  career^  and  hhaoo  bis  ac|peveBieiit9  in  the  parfiamentarj  and 
jpdidcal  ware  io  wbi9h  it  im  his  fate  to  be  engaged ;  to  detafl  the 
100^  aeries  of  bis  aervjceB»  the  Ticissitudes  of  bis  success^  bis  oc- 
Gaaiooal  errors,  his  constant  Tigdur,  bis  indoinitable  energy,  that 
yielded  neither  to  a^,  nor  grief,  nor  infirmity,  does  not,  it  may  be 
thcMigfat,  come  fairly  within  the  scope  of  the  present  opportunity. 
The  posthumous  volume  which  now  lies  before  us,  introduces  us 
only  to  the  shade  of  this  great  man.  His  imaj;e  is  restored  to  us 
.jGatintly  and  pensively  by  these  relics  of  bis  mind.  Sensations  like 
those  which  are  apt  to  be  (elt  in  opening  the  letters  of  a  lost  fHend, 
bring  him  back  to  our  converse  with  a  sort  of  freshness  in  the  iilu" 
jsioQ  that  borders  upon  reality.  As  we  are  among  those  who  lore 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  cherish  these  illusions,  and  are 
glad  to  be  helped  in  bringing  him  home  io  our  thoughts  by  fresh 
transcripts  of  his  great  intellect.  In  commenting  on  the  contents 
.of  this  new  volume,  Which,  with  an  undiscriminating  avidity  thai 
M<^  scarcely  know  l^oW  to  condemn^  have  been  scraped  together 
from  eveiy  comer,  we  shall  yield  to  the  propenflity  which  such  • 
jreview  naturally  excites,  to  rangeover  fte  monuments  c^bb  tutelary 
jgenius, 

.  .  Aft^  perusing  the  present  volume,  our  minds  were  occupied 
with  \'arious  impressions.  We  could  not  quite  apjprove  of  that 
anxious  raking  into  papers,  which  seems  to  know  so  boundity^iid  t# 
promise  no  end  so  long  as  there  remains  a  syllable  of  My.  Bturka 
unpublished.  And  we  cannot  but  regret  that  these  ftdd&ioflbi  par 
pers  could  not  be  accompanied  with  a  more  explicit  aceonot  c£  the 
IJDieB  jpif  their  being  composed,  and  the  occaaionH  of  coQq;iosin|( 
them*  Such  information  was  the  more  wanted,  aj!  they  are  ne- 
cessarily out  of  their  chrom^ogical  order.  We  say  nedtssarily, 
because,  we  presume,  that  tho^  which  from  their  rough  and  unfi- 
fiished  state  m  the  MSS.  required  most  time  for  preparation,  have, 
0B  that  account,  been  last  produced  to  the  worid.  We  feel,  bow* 
ever,  a  strong  conviction,  that  if  the  author  had  been  consulted 
whether,  in  case  of  his  not  living  to  reduce  to  a  correcter  form 
some  of  the  pieces  which  are  presented  in  this  vdume^  he  would 
have  chosen  to  have  fliem  printed  after  his  ^death,  he  would  have 
imbesitatinj^y  declared  his  dissent.  And  this  opinion  we  found 
jipoo  his  well  known  anxiety  for  correctness  and  precision,  both 
in  the  nsatt^  and  the  manner,  vergii^  even  upon  fastidious  refine- 
.  ment 

How  far  this  probable  feeling  of  an  author  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  for  determining  the  propriety  of  a  posthumous  pnbUca- 
lioBof  his  manuscripta,  it  may  be  difficult  to  aecide;  butit  should 
seem,  at  least,  that  some  weight  should  be  given  to  this  considerar 
tien,  before  we  do  vk^l^ce  to  the  defenceless  dead,  before  we  dis- 
inter their  private  thoughto,  and  expose  them  to  the  dissection  of 
fiAicwmt  m  the  gratification  of  irreverent  curiosity.    To  justify 
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theposfliumoys  publication  of  tbat  wbich  was  not  completed  bfji. 
the  writer  himself  for  piiblicatioDy  two  things'  at  least  oi^t  to  be 
well  ascertained ;  first,  that  the  honour  of  the  deceased  is  secure^ 
and  secondly,  that  the  wrong,  if  any,  to  his  imputation,  b^ara  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  communication.  * 

We  make  due  allowance  for  the  prejudice  of  habitual  admirat- 
tion.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  tough  draught  of  tfao 
sketch  of  the  negro  code,  and  the  hints  for  th0  essay  on  the  dramHy 
wliich  are  evidently  only  first  thoughts,  mere  Scouts  sent  out  to  re^ 
connoitre  the  ground  foe  encampment,  might  have  been  spared  firom 
appearing  in  the  traii^f  the  conqueror. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  that  part  of  the  present  publication 
which,  we  cannot  but  think,  stands  on  a  douDtfuI  policy,  and  a 
doubtful  warrant,  we  hasten  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  re*- 
spectable  editor  for  putting  us  in  possession  of  so  many  new  sources  • 
of  instruction  and  delight.     Within  these  few  years  the  countiy 
has  lost  so  much  ability— -so  many  of  the  tallest  cedars  of  the 
grove  have  perished  under  the  inexorable  stroke,  that  we  natundj/t^ 
cling  to  whatever  yet  remains  of  the  vestiges  of  departed  excel*- 
lence.     To  the  political  writings,  in  particular,  of  the  late  Mrw*,^ 
Burke,  we  turn  with  mcreasfng  fondness.   Besides  their  superfalilwj ' 
merit,  age,  ihsd  usually  destroys  the  value  of  works  wbicfa  the  " 
passing  events  have  produced,  has  shed  lustre  upon  his  permanent, 
reflections,  and  crowned  them  with  the  wreath  of  victorious  truth. 
His  prophecies  are  daily  receiving  their  fulfilment,  and  time  is  do- 
ing homage  to  the  wisdom  of  his  calculations. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  our  admiration  of  the  man,  that  we  cannot 
fix  our  minds  upon  his  production  which  now  lies  before  us,  with- 
out a]k>wing  a  few  mom^ts  to  a  general  view  of  his  course  of  po- 
litical action,  and  the  infi^uence  of  his  intellectual  operations. 

Whatever  fate  may  yet  attend  us,  no  period  of  our  history,  past 
or  to  come,  has  exceeded,  or  can  well  exceed,  in  interest,  that 

etrtion  of  it  over  which  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Burke  extended.^ 
is  powers,  great  as  they  were,  found  enough  in  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  country,  and  enough  in  the  rivalry  of  Irving  talent, 
to  provoke  them  to  their  fullest  exertion.  An  era  of  eloquence 
new  to  the  nation  was  opening  just  at  the  momefnt  m  which  he 
made  his  appearance,  ureat  constitutional  questions  concerning 
the  privileges  of  the  lower  house,  the  breach  with  America,  the 
dubious  policy  of  our  Indian  management,  the  problem  of  the 
regency,  and  lastly  the  disorganization  of  the  civihzed  world,  con- 
sequent upon  the  French  revolution,  were  themes  which  succes- 
sively employed  the  fiiculties  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  stretched  the 
line  of  his  reasoning  and  research.  Great  events  may  not  create, 
but  they  will  always  excite,  ability.  To  a  certain  degree  they 
may  be  said  to  create^  by  calling  dormant  powers  into  operative 
existence.    But  the  intellects  rf  those  rare  persons  who  stand  s» 
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cMieiit  diove  the  rest  of  their  species,  and  are  sq  thinly  scattered 

over  centttcies,  cMinot  be  the  creatures  of  circumstance  and  con- 

tbagfinDy ;  iKnr>  indeed,  of  any  thing  less  than  that  disposing  power 

which  djGtoroiineSy  aa  it  brings  us  into  being,  the  measure  of  our 

competency,  be  it  small  or  great*    That  sometimes  these  great 

,  men  appear  in  clusters,  is  a  fact  not  very  easy  to  be  accounted  for 

by  "way  philosophical  analogies^    The  attraction  (^  example  has 

i^idodbtedly  a  great  effect.    By  the  conspicuous  success  of  one 

awiginal  genhis  congenial  abilities  are  prompted  to  action.     The 

greatness  of  Garrick,  in  bis  department,  was  the  nurse  of  the  capa« 

•city  of  others,  which,  but  for  his  example,  might  never  have 

;  reached  its  maturity.  •  He  formed,  therefore,  an  era  of  the  stage. 

And  thus  the  orators  and  philosophers  of  antiquity  were,  for  the 

*.  most  part,  trained  to  certam  original  models,  which  forced  their 

.*  sin^ious  way  into  unknown  regions  of  excellence.     Perhaps  it  is 

'  ji^too  nmcb  to  say  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  he  became  the  parent  of 

.  fyfi^lcnce  in  others-^the  master  of  a  school  of  eloquence.     One 

dStlbe  greatest  of  the  orators  of  his  day  confessed,  that  from  him 

'br  derived  bis  most  valuable  knowledge,  and  all  the  great  mate- 

*mla  of  his  art:  and  when  the  overflowing  abund^ce  of  his  mind 

'lyttwiirjnrrrl^  it  w31  appear  probable,  that  the  great  cotemporary 

'^pQ^kers  drew  part  of  tneir  wealth,  and  some  the  larger  part,  from 

ck^examidie  and  ready  stores  ^ 

'•'.■.*'-  -         ... 

From  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  academics  old  and  new. 

Tbiat  the  example  of  one  man  may  be  thus  instrumental  in  rais- 

^  itig  and  sustaining  the  ek>q^ence  of  his  time,  there  is  surely  some 

^'«k^|^n  to  believe.     At  least  the  phenomenon  of  the  rise  and  faD 

y  .i^'tiijs  great  art  may  in  general  be  better  explained  by  a  proper 

'  attention  to  a  plain  circumstance  so  well  agreeing  with  ordinary 

.C(t(aeirvation;  thaii  by  resorting  to  any  fanciful  theory  of  youth  and- 

aj^y  10  the  growth  and  decay  of  states,  analogous  to  the  physical 

coBstitiition  of  individual  man. 

'thai  our  country  has  passed  the  brightest  point  of  its  elevation ; 
'that,  the  golden  crisis  of  its  destiny  is  over;  that  it 'is  drawing 
tonsard^  second  childhood  and  political  dotage,  we  are  very  unwiilu^ 
/to  admit ;  but  we  cannot  hejp  lamenting  that  amidst  the  puny  battles 
of  factious  malevolence  at  homej^  involving  the  highest  objects  of 
*;jH>Utical  reverence  in  vulgar  obloquy  and  disgrace,  the  great  scene 
.:  of  Europe's^egeneration,  which  is  in  some  measure  a  consequence 
of  A^  principk^  of  which  Mr.  Burke  was  the  champion,  has 
har^'  attracted  observation.  It  may  not  be  untrue,  that  the 
atimulating  effects  of  public  agita^on  produce  sometimes  a  glow- 
l^f^  vivacity  of  national  character  veiy  favourable  to  the  efforts  of 


>.- 
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oraft^t  .but  it  is  Vfiftue  and  absurd  to  fluppoa^  Ui»t  i 
ie^dfrnlify  of  allfiK  orthe^late.     If  the   _ 

.>jfl^|p^f  sta^s  are  fitted  to  provoke  tlte  {^oivtfrs  of  Ui^  laia^iiivb^i 
'^'/j0^tyis  m  i^»pnpf,  ^nq'the  Qe/iiimcut  yf  patxiati!>iii  ^i^^ 
ficji^j  tocofttestpof  eoudatiou,  and  tlte  fierce  tlesirc  ofgWy;\,ef 
.^flfereot  are  thceflTccta  of  those  profligate  contenUon^  which,  iti  tlL.  , 
old  ikge  pf  ajMitiott,  are  iuflamed  oiiJy  by  aelQiih  riv^ry^  attl^^ 
tbose  jUDgenerous  strifes  of  which  avaike,  envy,  md  ihe'im^^- 
|iaBsioii8,  are  the  stimulants  and  fomeiitera.  -  r         T    ':^^  * 

We  have  alluded  to  the  great  eventEi  which  met  Mr.  BiiTM^r 
thoihKsbold,  and  led  him  up  the  utep^  of  the  temple,  pnu'cep^ij^ 
vhme  ecfiyphceusj  among  the  votaries  uf  hme.     Public  eveqtef 
leas  raoLgaitvde  would  not  have  corresponded  wrlh  the  abill^^j 
ItfrvPorkc  as  an  orator  and  sialctmaru     But  if  the  time^M^ 
ailoif^  tiim  Wfire^  leisure  for  letters  and  ."^cicuce,  Uie  probi 
.  iSs  ^t.tbe  public  sljock  of  useful  sinci  elegant  kiiowledge  i 
have  owed  more  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  this  great  numlf 
to  aD  tihte  collective  faculty  of  ins  age.     SoD^ething  more 
.Jiecle<i .  disquisition,  a^d  of  consecutive  Salmur,  might  ha^i 
'pr^edlh^  arr^emeut,  9od  developed  the  wisdom  of  hkj  ^ 
fiop.     He  would  have  funded  a  larger  cf  uanti  ty  of  that  flo^ 
<fiety  of  biowlo^g^  wiuch,  consigned  to  the  fugitive  ebi^ll 
the  hour,  eluded,  hke  the  Sybil's  leavei^,  the  grasp  of  ^)i^;^ 

Tbose  of  his  speecjies  which  have  been  rendered:f>eiMJi|^  ' 
by  the  press,,  are  .the  depositories  of  great  ijitellertual  ti'ei^re:  ^ 
But  whatever  lustre  and  expansion  the  sjieeches  of  Mr.  Hurke|M»jt  I 
have  derived  from  his  deep  acquajutaiu^e  tviih  all  part^.  of^  1eaH(i-4 
ing,  his  philosophy  may  perhiqp^  have  been  a  loser  by  t^^p^i^i^T  ^ 
'ship.     She  could  scarcely  draw  out  m  much  as  she  cclobibilleAA*^ 
Her  domicile  k  the  academy  and  <he  porch ;  she  h  nitli  dMai^^     [ 
dragged  into  the  contendous  scene ;  meilium  in  agmen^mpi^Si'^j 
renh  in clamorem^  in  eodira  aique  m  adem/drmsem^    Bni  t^^%*^ 
is  a  span  in  some  intelle^  that  covers  aftainuienL^,  which  i^itt^,  ^  \ 
tice  seem  distant  from  each  other*     Logic  and  metaphy$t4;sij(  %K^.     ! 
occupied  a  great  share  of  Mr.  Burke's  attenfion,  were  uot  iab1!§:%^  -J 
-estrange  his  mind  from  the  pditer  ai  ts  f  aud  though  theseyjii  .^^M^    ^ 
bination,  were  the  favourite  objects  r>f  hhi  youth,  he  waeidv^^j^^    i 
ned  to  be  found  prepared  if  tire  chances  uf  life  should  t^itS^'^"  '' 
into  more  active  scenes.  '  .;X'^V 

When  arrived  at  about  the  age  of  thirty  his  couiihy:icfc 
him*     With  an  imagination  glowing  with    Ihe  bti^hfeatf 
drawn  from  classic  antiquity,  a  meroory  furnished  witlt^ 
selected  materials  from  every  source  of  knowledji^e,  ani£ 
mhdem^  private  and  public,  domestic  and  foreigo»  local  iin$^^^ ; 
T(d;  mA  a  judgment  fiiUj  equal  to  ih&  applicatioo  and  ,«^6nt|(^'4f 


ttid  Vftrboa  accanillidk»i,  be  stepped  info  pabHc  lifejfldljaeMiiH 
pibhed,  completelj  armed,  add  without  aii  equal  in  whatever  eon- 
stitutes/  adorns,  and  consummates  tiie  statesman  and  the  aemrtor. 
Great  orators  and  great  politicians  came  afterwards  upon  the 
ifage,  but  they  did  'not -come  to  edipse  bis  glory,  but  rather  to 
provoke  and  iiru8ft*ate  his  excellence,  md  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
creative  force  of  his  e^^mple.  We  sbdl  indulge  ourselves  ia' 
very  few  remarks  upon  the  great  parliamentary  characters  with 
whom  Mr.  Burke  was  destined  to  act,  or  to  eontend.  FuUy  to 
comprehend  his  merit,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  view  it  Itt  compari- 
son with  cotemporary  and  surrounding  excellem^e*  Havinlg  gone 
m  little  beyond  our  Vrarrant  in  the  retrospective  tiew  which  w^ 
have  taken  of  hint,  we  cannot  stop  shc^rt  or  tins  ultimate  justice  to 
his  character*  Beady  as  we  are  to  acknowledge  the  eloquence  of 
Ae  pariiamentary  leaders  of  his  time,  we  ctinnt  for  him  one  dis- 
tinspiishiflg  excelence,  which  raises  his  fkme  above  cianfpariaDta 
Wtttt  modem  orators :  we  mean  the  union  of  philosophy  with  elo- 
^lence.  In  Ifstening  to  the  efforts  of  other  orators,  we  have  felt 
A  the  sympathy  and  emotion  of  which  the  mind  is  capable-^ 
which  the  rapid,  the  argttmentative,  and  the  persuasive,  can  pro» 
dace  on  the  hearer— aM  which  solidity,  pathos,  or  splendour,  whe- 
llier  derived  frbm  original  or  assisted  powers,  can  eonvey,  <£ 

E Measure,  wonder,  or  conviction,  to  the  heart  or  imdierstanding: 
ut  that  profound  delight  which  fills,  invigorates,  tod  refreshes  the 
soul  from  the  fountains  of  perennial  tmtb»  and  deep-seated  pBilo* 
sophy ;  that  serious  sober  raptnfe  which  the  tonscionsness  of  in- 
tmeeteal  expansion,  and  the  feeiing  of  permanent  aeqmsitiob'in 
science,  produce,  are  the  Witnesses  in  our  bosoms  ip  (he  substantiflf 
superiority  of  Burke. 

For  the  d^oration  of  these  soKd  materials  Mr.  Barke  tmi 
tkriftia  himself,  or  within  his  reach,  an  eidiaui^ess  store  of  imagery 
and  diction.  The  whole  classic  worid  was  in  dbedience  to  faink; 
he  had  visited  dl  its  recesses,  its  groves,  its  fountams,  and  its  di- 
vinities* It  is  thus  that  his  speeches  and  composhions,  thbu^; 
for  the  most  part,  temporary  abd  local  in  thek*  leading  fiubjects, 
have  inseparably  connected  themsielves  with  the  pemiabeAMiter»> 
tUK  of  his  country.  While  his  mmd  acquired  depth  and  bireadtb 
iroin  his  early  acquaintance  with  metitphysics,  his  taste  preserved 
Umfrom  its  subtlety.  The  learning  of  antiquity  was  so  wroitght 
fflto  the  staple  of  his  understanding,  as  to  become  his  own  both  for 
tS6  and  ornament,  without  the  pomp  or  impertinence  of  quotation.. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  he  is  .distinguishable  from  aU  those 
speakers  and  writers  whose  heads  are  ftdl  of  other  men's  thought^ 
ss  well  by  his  abstinence  as  t^  his  abundance. 

Bis  style  is  unaflTected,  majestic,  and  copious ;  neith^  rendered 
obfifcure  by  the  4len$ity  of  his  matter,  nor  florid  by  the  luxoiiance 
of  In^  imagioaiiorK     It  has  spmetimcn  been  hifl  fate,  as  it  wa^  the 
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fate  of  Cicero,  to  be  charged  with  being  diffose,  Asiatfc,  and 
tumid*  But  such  a  criticiBm  could  come  oidj  from  those  who  have 
been  unequal  to  estimate  the  value  of  hb  matter,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  manner.  The  mean  betwixt  the  magna  and  the  nimiay  the 
plena  and  the  iumidai  the  stiAUmis  and  me^cLbruptOf  the  severa 
and  the  tristiSy  the  Ictta  and  the  luxuriosOf  ought  to  be  felt  and 
understood  by  him  who  would  properly  appreciate  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Burke's  writings. 

.  We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  Bolingbroke  muB  liis  raodei a 
He  was  certainlj  very  conversant  with  his  writirai  at  an  early^ 
age,  since  the  first  production  of  his  pen  appears  to  nave  been  the 
vindication  of  natural  society,  in  imitation,  and  in  ridicule  of  'he 
philosopher's  levity,  insolence,  and  dogmatism*  That  he  may 
miiensibly  have  acquired  some  habits  from  the  profound  attentioii 
he  paid  to  the  works  of  Bolingbroke,  for  the  sake  of  emoaing  him, 
is  not  unlikely.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  an  origmal  thinker 
never  studiously  copies  the  manner  of  any  other*  His  thoughts 
are  too  impatient  and  independent  to  be  kept  within  any  pre- 
scribed course :  like  the  salient  sources  of  a  cataract,  they  find 
a  channel  wherever  the  soil  yields  them  a  passn^e,  or  hurry  alot^ 
the  proclivities  which  nature  has  prepared  for  them* 

tn  die  .qualifications  which  we  have  OTincipdly  touched  np^nr 
Mr.  Burke  was.plainly  superior  to  Mr.  FoX;  whose  abilities  were 
peculiarly,  we  had  almost  said  exclusively,  parliamentary.  We^ 
cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the  latter  was  in  all  points  and  reqni'^ 
sites  the  most  accomplished  debater  that  the  world  has  produced. 
So  vast  and  varied  were  the  powers  of  his  oratory,  so  astonishing 
his  force  and  celerity,  that  tnough  the  clearest,  and  most  natunip 
of  all  G^p^eakers,  he  became  sometimes  obscure  from  the  difficulty 
alone  of  following  him*  Tanlusenmi  cursus  verborumfuity  d  nit 
evolavU  oratio^  pi  ^m  vim  et  incUationem  adspexeris,  vest^ia- 
ingressumque  vix  viderxs. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend  the  distinction  between  the  spe* 
eies  of  eloquence  in  which  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  respectively 
excelled,  however  arduous  it  may  be  to  express  it  in  words* 
When  two  persons  have  risen  so  near  the  summit  of  an  art,  they 
must  possess  many  things  in  common.  In  all  essential  qudities  * 
each  must  necessarily  abound.  The  manner  and  the  proportion* 
in  which  these  qualities  are  mixed,  affi>rd,  by  their  results,  the 
practical  ground  of  distinction.  To  be  full  of  their  subject,  to 
see  it  in  all  its  bearings^  to  feel  all  its  strength  and  all  its  weakness, 
to  illumine  what  was  dark,  to  raise  what  was  k)w,  to  amplify,  to 
condense,  to  inflame,  to  Dftitigate,  to  control  the  sources  of  persua- 
sion, and  to  command  the  avenues  to  conviction,  was  the  preroga- 
jtive  of  each  of  those  distinguished  persons.  A  certsun  vehemence, 
almost  irresistiMey  bekmged  to  both ;  though  the  one  seemed  io 
have  become  irresistible  by  his  bulk,  the  other  by  his  velocityr^ 
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Tbe  eloq«eiice  of  eMier  mi^t  be  compared  to  a  rirer ;  but  &e 
ooe  was  orerpoweiiog  by  the  Weight  of  its  waters,  the  other  bj^ 
the  impetus  of  its  stream.  On  the  oae  majesticallj  rode  the 
merckaodiBe  of  the  world,  ^^opimo  flumine  Ganges;^*  the  other 
front  ha  crystal  sources  rushed  precipitateij^  down  the  moun- 
tain's aides,  carrying  fertility  to  the  plains,  giving  strength  and 
freshness  to  the  colours  of  nature,  and  enriching  our  domestic 
8o9»  AH  that  was  great  was  collected  in  Mr.  Burke ;  all  that  was 
slpong  was  generated  in  IVtr.  Fok..  To  the  minds  of  both  every- 
thing was  present  that  the  occasion  demanded :  but  that  compass 
of  .thought  and  knowledge  which  surrounds  and  invests  a  subject ; 
which  comprehends  its  most  distant  results,  and,  raising  it  above 
pacty  views,  exhibits  all  its  grand  relations  to  human  nature  and 
society,  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  advantage  and  felicity  of 
Biirke.^  In  this,  perhaps, he  has  excelled allother orators,  whether 
aocieiit  or  modern. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  Mr.  Burke  was  not  a  party  man. 
For  Ihe  greater  part  of  hia  life  he  acted,  and  strenuously  and  cor« 
dially  acted,  with  a  particular  tK>dy  of  men.     But  it  is  plain,  that 
while  Mr.  Fox  and  himself  were  associated  hr  opposition  to  tfa& 
pcfffons  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  state,  theu*  fiindamental 
principles  and  final  views  were  wide  asunder.     Upon  great  and 
radical  questbns  of  constitutional  policy  they  entertained  very 
difierent  opinions  and  maxims.   Coneeraing  the  national  represent- 
Ition,.  the  value  of  religious  establishments,  the  theory  of  our 
cciQsHtution,  as  recognised  and  settled  at  the  revolution,  and  in  the 
eiilaat  of  their  reverence  for  the  usages,  forms,  authorities,  anti- 
quities^  and  prescriptive  rights  and  duties  of  the  government,  and 
those  who  live  under  it,  their  difference  of  sentiment  was  manifest 
daring  the  whole  period  of  their  political  friendship,     la  all  these 
things  Mr.  Burke  was  provident,  calculating,  mininul  of  the  infir- 
mity t>f  every  human  agent,  and  the  fragility  of  his  operations; 
and  impressed  with  the  danger  of  speculative  innovations,  and 
experiments  -grounded  on  visions  of  unattainable  purity.     Con^ 
Bcioiis  that  his  liberty  was  not  the  liberty  of  low  malecontents,  he 
(fisdained  to  barter  his  consistency  and  sincerity  for  the  aoclama- 
tioDS  of  the  Cfowd..    And  though-  sometimes  an  expression  culpa* 
Ujr  d^cient  in  respect  for  dignities  and  authorities  may  be  found 
in  his  spcfeches,  ami  even  in  his  writings,  jM  it  would  be  hard,  and 
tbsutd  IB  the  extreme,  to  let  these  weigh  against  the  tenor  of  hia  ^ 
kagpolitical  life. 
The  private  lives  of  these  distii^ished  men  were  at  least  as 
I    d^feftnt  as  their  politics.     The  youth  of  Mr.  Burke  was  passed 
I    withm  the  regular  bounds  of  conjugal  society,  in  literary  inter-  - 
course,  m  severe  stiidy,  and  honourable  avocations.     The  youth 
of  Mr«  Pox  exhibited  th*  apectetcle  of  a  omd  living  after  the 
Vol.  IU.  ^w  Series.  2 
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feshion  of  Epkums,  and  speaking  in  the  tones  of  DenuMkheri^. 
And  it  is  but  due  to  the  dignity  of  rirtue  ior  presume,  that  had 
the  jouth  of  Mr.  Fox  been  passed  in  a  manner  more  Kk^  that 
of  Mr.  Burke,  his  genius  would  have  left  tavern  politics  to  dema- 
gogues and  debauchees,  and  assumed  that  commailding  eminence 
for  which  it  seemed  by  nature  designed. 

Mr.  Burke's  acquaintance  with  the  inspired  writings^  and  the 
woiics  of  the  great  tbeok)gians,  supplied  him  with  many  Mly 
themes,  and  opened  as  it  were  a  vista  in  his  imagination,  whi<;h 
disclosed  the  prospect  of  eternity*  This  source  of  sublimity 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  visited  by  Mr.  Fox,  whose  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  as  a  peculiar  system  of  doctrine,  appears 
to  have  been  very  confined.  The  sketches  of  his  character  col- 
lected by  Philopatris  Varvicensis  from  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
nnes,  and  the  tedious  diatribes  of  the  doctor  himself,  not  to  men- 
tion ttie  most  amusingly  absurd  production  of  Mr.  Trotter,  and  the 
^  numerous  other  silly  panegyrics  which  have  sprung  up  like  fon- 
guses  about  the  tomb  of  the  departed  statesman,  have  all  thought 
It  requisite  to  add  to  the  list  of  his  perfections  the  title  of  sincere 
christian.  It  is  not  for  us  to  deny  this  title ;  but  we  may  say, 
without  offence  or  injustice,  if  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  cfcfc- 
racteristicsof  the  sincere  christian,  that  the  biography  of  Mr.  Fox 
furnishes  no  certain  evidence  of  his  living  or  dying  in  the  faith  of 
any  christian  communion. 

*  The  omniscient  author  of  the  book  called  Philopatris  Varri- 
eensis  tell  us,  "  that  it  was  not  for  such  men  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr, 
Pitt  to  spend  their  last  breath  in  dying  speeches  and  Confessionsp^^ 
thtg  had  weightier  duties  to  perform."  And  Mr.  Trotter,  the 
confidential  secretary  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  telling  us  what  duties  crf'the 
death  bed  were  really  performed,  has  supplied  an  explanation  of 
what  this  doctor  in  divinity  means  by  the  weightier  duties  of  a 
dying  christian.  Now,  as  we  have  already  said  in  our  review  of 
Trotter's  Memoirs  of  C.  J.  Fox,  we  presume  to  think,  with 
great  deference  to  so  learned  a  divuie,  that  listening  to  the  story 
of  Dido  and  T^eas,  or  Tom  Jones,  or  the  poetry  of  Swift,  were 
not  among  the  weiglUier  duties  of  a  dying  christian.  We  pro- 
test also  against  this  death  bed  coalition  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox. 
The  aothor  of  the  preface  to  Bellendenus  had  pot  such  a  distance 
between,  these  statesmen  during  their  lives  in  every  estimable 
point  of  character,  that  one  could  not  but  feel  surprise  at  seeing 
them  afterwards,  by  the  same  writer,  approxhnated  in  their  deaths. 
And  &Isely  approximated — for  unquestionable  authority  has  in- 
formed us,  that  the  great  man  last  mentioned  did  make  a  dying 
cooGhmioo  of  bis  faith  in  him  who  is  alone  able  to  save,  and  that 
he  found  no  consolation  in  death,  but  in  the  hope  of  that  salvation 
which  our  religion  emphatically  teaches  us  has  been  purchased  for 
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ike  peniteBt  That  this  also  was  the  character  of  Mr*  Burke's 
concluding  scene  is  snfficienUy  attested  \^  and  we  ha^  e  since  had 
the  mehncholy  opportunity  of  knowing  that  the  death  of  Miv 
Windham  was  the  death  of  a  prc^essing  christian,  and,  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  presume,  of  a  sincere  believer. 

Though  we  cannot  approve  of  the  lax  criterion  of  christiaR 
orthodoxy,  with  which  Philopatris  Varvicenais  appears  to  be  con- 
tented concerning  others,  we  will  not  suggest  an  uncharitable  doubt 
of  the  firmness  and  orthodoxy  of  his  own  tenets.  His  creed  iii 
poUHcSf  however,  seems  to  us  to  be  somewhat  too  assertive  of 
infallibility,  and  somewhat  too  full  of  damnatory  clauses.     The 

Erfect  contempt  shown  by  the  same  writer  on  a  former  occasion 
'  the  great  names  (if  not  then  great,  then,  at  least,  rising  into 
high  and  honourable  distinction)  of  Pitt,  of  Grenville,  and  of  hiiiti 
whom  he  calls  "  a  certain  Mr.  Wilberforce,'*  has  since  stretched 
itself  to  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  over  whose  ashes  virtue  stiM  cori- 
tiniiea  to  weep,  and  whose  memory  is  embdmed  in  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation. 

We  should  willingly,  if  our  allotted  space  would  have  per- 
mitted us,  have  attempted  a  comparison  between  the  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  that  of  Mr.  Burke.     To  have  dwelt,  on  the  merits 
of  that  lamented  minister  would  have  been  to  us  an  agreeable 
task.     We  should  have  been  pleased  with  recalling  his  sounds 
and  expressions  to  our  memory,  and  with  retracing  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  what  once  held  our  attention  so  enraptured.     Like  the 
awe-struck  pagan  passing  over  the  ruins  of  Delphi,  fancy  wouM 
have  brought  back  io  our  ear  the  voice  of  the  oracle,  and  the 
sound  of  'the  invisible  tyre.     It  would  b^ve  produced  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  that  loftiness  of  declamation,  that  hioral  subiimity, 
rthose  commanding  tones,  that  mellow  rotundity,  that  perspicuity  of 
detail,,  that  plenitude  of  information,  that  accuracy  of  tact,  that 
Cull  continuity  of  expression,  lucidneas  of  arrangement,  propriety, 
chastity,  expansion,  ease  and  grace,  which  dispelled  all  impatience 
aad  fatigue,  and  made  pitrty  animosity  forget  itself  into  still  admi- 
ration.    We  most  have  owned,  too,  if  eloquence  is  io  be  eslimataci 
by  its  success,  that  the  palm  belonged  to  that  form  of  it,  which, 
tonpled  with  firmness  and  foresight,  was  able  to  secure  to  its 
possessor  an  empire  over  the  will  independent  of  the  pasisions,  and 
Io  enable  him,  like  Pericles,  to  fix  his  popularity  on  a  basis  of 
public  confidence.     We  should  have  been  compelled  to  admit 
thst,  in  immediate  effect  and  living  force,  Mr.  Burke  was  not  equal 
Is  the  modem  Pericles. 

'  •  Mr.  Burke's  viU,  which  is  beautiful  as  a  testAmentary  composition,  begins  after 
the  dll  manner^  '*  First,  aoeordiag  to  the  aneient  good  and  laudable  custontf,  of 
whiehmy  beart  and  understandinc  recognise  the  propriety,  1  bequeath  vaj  ^ul  to 
God,  bopbig  for  bis  mercy  throu^  the  only,  nvcrits  of  our  ]»rd  And  Sayipur  Jesui 
Qirist;**  "^ 
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Wc  ar«  very  unwOling  to  acknowledge  ti»t  the  faaUt  of  geqe- 
ralbsatioDy  which  iraparteil'so  lofty  a  charaetier  to  the  cqpeechesjDf 
Mr.  Burke,  was  any  hinderance  to  their  efiect*  We  would  not 
suppoie  that  he  biledof  attracting,  attention  by  more  empbatioAy 
'  deserving  it.  If  it  was  really  so,  we  trust  that  in  his  latter  days 
be  foresaw  the  amends  which  posterity  would  make  to  his  bme : 
that  in  the  distant  perspective  he  had  a  clear  vision  of  that  high 
place  and  authority  in  which  his  name  was  to  stand  in  the  ranks 
of  departed  greatness.  In  him,  and  in  him  ^one,  among  all  the 
moderns,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  wc  may  extend  the  comparismi 
to  the  ancients  too,  patience  of  research,  activity  in  business,  the 
rarest  eloquence,  the  richest  fancy,  and.  the  profoundest  philoso- 
phy, were  all  harmonk>U8ly  combined.  Cicero  was.  both  a  phife- 
sopher  and  an  orator,  but  as  his  philosophy  was  not  his  own,  he 
coidd  not  hold  it  in  constant  subservience  to  his  occasions ;  nor 
could  he,  like  Burke,  disperse  it  over  his  speeches  in  aphorisina 
of  hnmortal  truth.  In  t^is  cjMi^isted  the  solitary  preeminence  4^ 
our  great  counlrym^,  whose  works  now  lie  spread  upon  our 
tables 

^*  A  table  ricUy  spread  in  regal  mode.^ 

We  would  not  be  understood  io  mean  that  this  philosophical 
^eloquence  is  always  appropriate  and  in  place.  The  occAsion^^the 
purpose,  and  the  auditory,  miist  always  vary  the  modes  and  the 
tests  of  good  speakings  Mr.  Burke  uatially  addressed  himself. to 
the  collective  talent  of  his  country..  But  we  are.  far  from  being 
sure  that  the  practice  of  generalizing  must,  in  every  view  pf  it^^ 
injurious  to  the  soccess  of  speeches  addressed  even  to  the  multi- 
tude. Care  only  must  be  taken  to  keep  down  aU  geoeral  propo- 
ghiontr  withm  the  scope  of  general  apprehension,  or,  wiiicb  is  .the 
same  thing  in  substance,  of  general  experience.  .Theo^mqion 
people  have  been  at  all  times  very  sententious.  Witness  .the 
pithy  dialect  of  their  proverbs  and  adages,  which  form  their  do- 
mestic, their  rural,  their  vernacular  philosophy*  Of  this  philo- 
sophy of  experience  the  eloquence  of  philosophy  may  make  a 
dexterous  use.  It  is  within  the  compass  of  ordinsu'y  skill  to  in- 
flame the  passions  of  the  people,  and  the  success  is  as  fugitive. as 
the  task  is  easy ;  but  to  fasten  upon  the  understanding,  to  secure 
the  moral  mind,  and  io  make  the  reason  of  the  hearers  a  psirty  to 
the  reasoning  of  the  speaker,  is  the  only  mode  by  whiclka  fixed 
ascendency  is  to  be  gained,  whether  the  purpose  be  to  abu^e  or  to 
enlighten.  The  fabric  of  popular  eloquence  should  rest  upon 
passy  columns  of  Tuscan  simplicity. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  speeches  of  Mr-  Bucke  to  the, Bristol 
electors  were  speeches  of  the  above  description.  We -allude 
particular  to  that  wfai^h  was  delivered  in  1780.     Wexfad  ^t 
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ytf^^tft  immediately  before  we  sat  down  to  this  article ;  and  we  read 
it  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  expectation  raised  to  the  verge  of 
enthmfiasm,  by  the  recollection  of  the  delight  we  felt  in  tl^  pe- 
rasal'of  it  about  twenty  years  ago.  But  we  read  it  with  augmented 
pleasure,  ar&iiig  partly,  we  presume  to  suspect,  from  an  improved 
capacity  of  judging  in  ourselves,  and  partly  from  the  contrast  it 
exhibits  to  the  puerile  intemperance  of  modern  party*politics. 
The  speech  is  plain,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  It  stoops  to 
conquer,  not  to  flatter.  It  appears  to  move  from  the  heart,  and 
to  press  towards  the  heart.  .  but  in  the  midst  of  its  warm  career 
it  never  omits  to  pay  its  tribute  to  truth,  and  to  the  understanding. 
Wisdom  with  its  steady  lamp  lights  it  on  its  way,  and  renders  the 
sense  of  every  statement  and  argument  luminously  and  emphatic- 
ally clear.  At  judicious  intervals  a  rest  is  given  to  the  mmd, 
wearied  with  the  continuous  effort  of  pursuing  a  series  of  resulting 
propositions :  and  that  rest  is  always  on  an  eminence,  from  which 
the  surrounding  objects  may  be  contemplated  at  ease.  Above 
idl,  we  admire  and  love  the  manly  independence  of  principle 
which  governs  the  whole  argument,  and  which  with  infinite  ad* 
dress  is  made  the  vehicle  of  the  most  refined  compliment  to  his 
auditors^  In  a  former  number  we  have  lamented  the  poisonous 
effects  of  electioneering  oratory.  We  should  "reverse  the  obser- 
Tation  with  a  pleasure  equal  to  the  pain  with  which  we  made  it, 
could  we  see  the  example  of  this  great  person  prevail  over  that 
coarse  and  lying  spkit  which  flatters  the  insolence  of  the  mob  with 
^ke  name  of  freedom,  and  teaches  the  fatal  and  ferocious  doctrfne, 
^t  Kberty  consists  in  the  contempt  of  authority.  Such  was  not 
the  conduct  of  Pauius  Emilius  in  his  address  from  the  rostrum  on 
being  chosen  general  for  the  Macedonian  wao- ;  nor  was'  such  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Burke  in  addressing  the  electors  of  Bristol.  The 
oci^asion^  were  dissimilar,  but  the  conduct  in  both  was  both 
British  and  Roman  in  its  character.  The  actions  were  internally 
the  same^ 

We  were  on  the  point  irf*  quoting  a  passage  from  this  admirable 
oration,  but  were  checked  by  the  recollection  that  it  is  not  a  pari 
of  our  immediate  subject.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring the  reader  to  the  speech  itself,  through  the  whole  of  which, 
but  particularly  from  page  358  to  the  middle  of  page  3^  of  the 
octavo  edition  of  1800,  he  will  find  the  justification  of  the  praise 
we  have  bestowed  upon  it.  Ho  will  find  in  it,  we  trust,  sufficient 
reason  for  our  selecting  it  as  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  legiti- 
mate  union  of  philosophical  generalities  with  popular  eloquence. 
And  he  will  take  up  the  thread  of  that  consistency  of  principle 
wUch  shows  Mr.  Burke  the  same,-  amidst  all  the  windmgs  and 
tifms  of  affairs,  to  him  who  judges  of  consistency  not  by  the  con- 
.  stancy  of  political  friendi^ps,  but  by  the  parallelism  which  a 
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statesman  maiataiiu  with  himself  ia  the  diflerent  relative  posHkHis 
in  which  he  is  jpiaced  by  the  changes  about  hiak 

That  he  had  strong  party  affections  cannot  be  denied*  To  b« 
predisposed  in  favour  of  measures  by  his  attachment  to  their  au« 
fbon  was  natural  to  his  sanguine  temper.  But  there  is  a  clear 
difibrence  between  party  affections  and  party  principles.  To  be 
biassed  in  favour  of  the  measures  for  the  sake  of  the  men,  i>eloags 
too  much  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  to  be  positively  blan»» 
ble ;  but  deliberately  to  adopt  what  the  understanding  disapproval^ 
to  act  upon  predetermined  hostility  to  alt  propositions  which  come 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  whatever  may  be  their  tendency^  is  the 
character  of  that  party  principle,  which  might  be  equally  well  ex* 
pressed  by  the  phrase — political  prostitution.  No  private  friend* 
ships,  or  personal  ambition,  coirid  evfer  induce  Mr.  Burke  to  treat 
his  country  with  secondary  regard.  On  great  conservative  points 
he  frequently  differed  with  his  party ;  placing  his  country,  and 
his  country  only,  full  before  him,  on  all  questions  affecting  its 
standing  policy,  and  permanent  interest.  Faithful  to  this  hi^ 
vocation,  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  private  regards  to  the 
iirty  it  imposed;  and  when  the  French  revolution  burst  upon  the 
world,  that  masculine  love  of  liberty  which  had  always  led  him  t# 
reprove  its  eneesses,  and  sonderan  its  abuses.  Sublimated  his  gei|iius« 
and  gave  it  to  tlie  world  discharged  from  the  pollutions  of  party, 
finch  was  the  excitation  of  this  great  event ;  such  the  vastoess  and 
variety  of  Its  relatidns  and  consequences  to  man^  that  every  feeb 
ing,  every  faculty^  all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  sagacity  of  his 
great  mit]d>  was  wrought  up  to  an  intensity  of  opecation.  Tht 
ndl  effiilgence  of  ail  these  powers  was  collected  upon  the  work 
failed  Refleotions  en  the  Revolution  in  France--^  work  which  U> 
IS  not  within  the  conqpsfss  of  our  present' undertaking  to  examine^ 
and  ^hieh  now  stands  upon  a  pedestal,  from  which  it  looks  down 
ahd  smiles  at  criticism.  Bat  it  is  impossiUeto  glance  at  Uiis  mas^ 
irificent  monument  of  human  iRtelligence,  without  paying  the  passt 
ifig  tr%nte  of  our  homage. 

A  celebrated  author"^  (who  has  written  the  most  able  answer  tQ 
it)  has  observed,  ^  that  to  estimate  it  correcdy,  would  prove  onQ 
of  the  most  arduous  efforts  of  critical  skill,  and  that  we  can  scarcely 

f  raise  or  blame  it  too  much.**  We  read  with  pleasune  this  ac- 
nowledgment  pf  its  tide  to  the  highest  praise.  But  it  was  ifiqum« 
t>ent  on  Ae  answerer  to  prove  the  propriety  of  his  extreme  censjurei 
by  showing  its  erroneous  calculation  of  the  results  of  the  great 
transactions  to  which  it  ascribed  such  iniquitous  views,  and  fbrer 
toM  so  disastrous  a  sequel.  That  the  argtunent  was  everywhere 
^^texterous  and  spifeeious,  sometimes  grave  and  proCsttnd»  clothrd 

*  See  prefiMe  to  the  yiailloii&  G«UiMe,]p*  ir. 
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m  ibe  most  rick  »d  rarlouft  iun^rj)  and  aided  by  the  meat  pt^ 
thetic  and  pictures({tie  deacriptioD — that  it  spoke  the  opulence 
mnd  powen  of  that  nund  of  which  age  had  neither  dimmed  the 
discenuneiit,  nor  enfeebled  the  foncy,  neither  repressed  the  ai^ 
cfouTy  DOT  narrowed  the  range/'  was  admitted  by  the  grudging  pen 
of  this  chaiBfpion  of  the  blood«stained  beginnings  of  the  French  r»> 
TolBtion.  But  in  what  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  this  writer 
fiHmd  what\  he  quaindy  and  extravagantly  calls,  in  language  un« 
lastefuHy  borrowed  from  the  subject  of  his  abusire  criticism^ 
^^  turbident  encomiums  on  urbanity,  and  inflammatory  harangues 
against  violence,  and  homilies  of  religious  mysticism,  better  adapted 
to  the  amusement  than  to  the  conviction  of  an  incredulous  age," 
ire  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine :  nor  can  we  resist  the  tempta^ 
tion  to  believe,  that  it  was  the  contagion  of  that  same  increduKHM 
9ge  which  had  infected  the  judgment  of  the  writer  of  the  vindi^ 
cation. 

It  must  give  pleasure  to  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Burke's  political 
conduct,  to  read  the  testimony  to  the  consistency  and  uniformity 
of  his  principles  borne  by  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  been  allu^ 
ding,  in  the  6rst  pages  of  his  most  unjust  attack.  •  He  admits  bis 
^Mwtant  abhorrence  of  abstract  politics,  his  predilection  for  aris-» 
iecraey,  znd  dread  of  innovation,  and  that  it  waa  not  likely  that  at 
*his  age  he  should  abandon  to  the  invasion  of  audacious  noYeltie% 
opinions  which  he  had  received  so  early,  and  maintained  so  long4 
which  bad  been  fortified  by  the  applause  of  the  great,  and  the 
aaaeDt  of  the  wise,  which  he  had  dictated  to  so  many  ilhistrioiia 
popOs,  and  siqiporCed  against  so  many  distinguished  opponents^ 

We  have  here,  then,  the  praise  of  beautiful  writing,  dexterous^ 
grave>  and  profound  reasoning,  a  boundless  range  of  knowledget 
and  the  rarest  assemblage  of  descriptive  imd  pathetic  powers^ 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Burke  by  one  who  seemed  to  catch  no  sympathy 
or  joy  from  the  picture  he  was  involuntarily  tracing :  we  have  here^ 
loo,  Uie  fullest  credit  given  to  the  great  statesman  for  the  harraoniofMi 
consistency  of  his  political  life.  His  crime  consisted  in  his  want 
of  charity  to  the  regenerators  of  France ;  in  the  hard  measure  he 
gave  to  murder,  confiscation,  and  rapine,  the  organization  of  treasom 
und  the  consecration  of  atheism ;  in  his  feeling  for  royalty,  and 
rank,  and  age,  and  infancy,  suffering  the  penalties  of  their  former 
Sbrtunes  and  present  imbecHity,  from  the  hands  of  persons  without 
education  to  humanize,  or  religion  to  restrain  them ;  and,  above  all, 
in  his  presumptuous  predictions  of  the  consequences  of  such  a 
tyslem  to  England,  to  Europe,  to  humanity.  A  few  more  years 
were  only  wanting  to  decide  the  contest  between  Mr.  Burke  and 
K»  fierce  (^>poHents.  A  few  more  years  have  passed,  and  the 
eontest  has  been  decided.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  state  on 
whose  side,  or  in  i«iiat  manner*  > 
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1?he  terms  ia  which  Mr.  Burke,  in  treating  of  the  French  revcf^ 
hition,  has  expressed  the  swellings  of  his  heart  against  the  mas^  of 
crime,  pollution^  and  sacrilege,  out  of  which  it  was  (kmh,  and  has 
since  been  maintained^  has  given  offence  to  some  persons  of  cool 
and  dispassionate  judgment,  and  a  delicate  ear  for  propriety.  We 
confess  ourselves  to  be  less  squeamish,  and  to  be  capable  of  hear- 
iBg,  without  disgust,  foul  acts  described  by  foul  names.  There 
b  a  callous  moderation  in  treating  cruelty,  with  which  we  are  in* 
dined  to  be  more  disgusted  (speaking  for  ourselves)  than  with  the 
red  hot  anger  of  outraged  feeling.  If  no  degree  of  detestation  can 
be,  excessive,  we  doubt  whether  any  strength  of  language  can  be 
too  great  for  the  systematic  horrors  which  ushered  in  and  accocb- 
panied  the  bloody  and  unprincipled  revolution  of  France.  If  the 
sallies  of  indignant  feeling  sometimes  broke  loose  from  the  restraints 
of  ordinary  decorum,  and  indulged  in  an  unmeasured  phraseology^ 
we  do  not  concur  with  the  polished  writer  of  the  Yindiciae  Gallic^ 
in  thinking  that  a  reason  for  stigmatizing  Mr.  Burke's  "  Reflections*^' 
as  *^  inflammatory  harangues  against  violence."  Nor  because  m 
warm  heart,  and  a  rich  imagination,  were  engaged  on  the  side  of 
compassion  and  justice,  do  we  feel  that  ^*  turbulent  encomiums  on 
humanity"  was  a  phrase  at  all  suited  to  the  character  of  any  part  c^ 
that  immortal  work.  Coldness  is  not  always  prudence,  though  i€ 
is  perpetually  assuming  the  title.  If  any  thing  could  elicit  mirth 
ottt  of  the  subject  to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  a  temperate  ar- 
gument, arranged  in  a  kigical  method,  to  prove  that  the  butchery 
of  priesis,  the  unsparing  massacre  of  age  and  infancy,  executions 
without  trial,  and  plunder  under  the  name  of  confiscation^  weiw 
wrong  tilings,  would  have  produced  that  effect. 

If  there  is  any  real  violence  in  the  <*  Reflections*^  of  Mr.  Burl:e, 
we  offer  tlie  infirmity  which  belongs  to  virtuous  feeling  as  has 
aoology ;  and  the  beauty,  the  verity,  the  excellence  of  his  philoeo* 
mjcal  and  political  reasoning,  we  propose  by  way  of  expiaticxu 
Let  the  author  of  the  Ymdiciee  Gallicae  have  also  his  excuse ; 
and  as  we  presume  the  best  would  naturally  be  that  which  he  has 
made  for  hiOMtelf,  we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  and  let  him 
judge  of  the  merits,  with  the  accusation  and  defence  before  him. 
<<  I  have  been  accused  by  valuable  friends  of  treating  with  ungene- 
rous levity  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  They 
will  not,  however,  suppose  me  capable  of  deliberately  violating  the 
sacredness  of  misery  m  a  palace  or  in  a  cottage;  and  I  sincerely 
lament  that  I  should  have  been  betrayed  into  expressions  which 
admitted  that  construction."  Mr.  Burke  ia  accused,  by  the 
author  of  the  Yindicise  Gallics,  of  violence  on  the  side  of  a  mis- 
taken humanity  ;  the  accuser  is  himself  accused,  even  by  hk 
valuable  friends^  of  sporting  with  the  sacredness  of  misery.  Let 
our  readers  say  unA^  which  imputatioD  they  would  clioose  to  be 
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(^race6.  The  charge  agamst  the  one  is,  that  he  felt  loo  mtich ;  ' 
against  the  other,  that  he  felt  iiot  at  all,  for  the  miserj  of  the  royal 
siifierers.  For  Mr,  Burke's  turbulence,  if  turbulence  it  must  be 
called^  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  as  charity  is  said  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins,  we  presume  she  will  best  excuse  her  own 
excesses.  As  to  the  author  of  the  Vindicia;,  we  recommend  him 
to  that  mercy  which  he  forgot  in  the  case  of  others,  and  accept  his 
own  apology  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  seems  he  did  not  mean  what 
he  said* 

^  We  cannot  forbear  having  one  word  at  parting,  on  the  propriety 
of  another  charge  brought  against  the  "  Reflections,"  viz.  that  they 
contain  "  homilies  of  moral  and  religious  mysticism,"  We  cannot 
telp  doubting  whether  the  author  of  this  charge  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  homilies  of  our  church— *we  doubt  also 
whether  he  knows  what  he  means  by  "  moral  mysticism."  But 
what  is  designed  by  the  phrase  "  religious  mysticism,"  we  ^nay 
negatively  infer  from  an  opinion  delivered  by  the  same  author  in 
the  last  page  but  three  of  his  book.  Speaking  of  the.  majority  of 
the  advocates  of  the  French  revolution,  he  remarks,  that  "  they: 
were  well  known  to  be  philosophers  and  friends  of  humanity,  who 
were  superior  to  the  creed  of  any  sect,  and  indifferent  to  the 
dogmas  of  any  popular  faith."  What  this  grand  independence  of 
all  creeds,  this  sovereign,  self-satisfied  security  of  nlind,  falsely 
called  philosophy,  really  is,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  understands 
Its  high  negative  worth  is  not  ill  set  forth  in  a  poetical  work,  o( 
liirhich  we  have,  in  the  first  article  of  our  sixth  Jiumber,  laid  before^ 
Qjir  readers  a  pretty  full  examination.^  But  we  cannot  conj«ctot« 
to  what  part,  passage,  sentence,  or  line  of  the  **  Reflections,"  tii» 
objector  means  to  attach  the  imputation  of  religious  mysticism. 
The  only  religious  matter  we  find  in  the  whole  volume  is  In  the 
few  pages  whudi  Mr.  Burke  has  assigned  to  the  considecation  of  the 
necessity,  beauty,  and  advantage  of  a  religious  establishment,  and 
of  the  inseparable  connexion  between  church  and  state.  Simple, 
indeed,  must  be  the  religion  of  tlmt  man,  who  is  ofiended  with  tb« 
tm^ticism  of  an  epdeavour.  to  point  out  the  corniexion  between  the 
civU  ,and  ecclesiastical  parts  of  Ihe  conatitntion  of  England.  What 
a  monkish  melancholy  mystic  poor  Hooker  must  appear  to  such 
ama^  and  what  must  he  think  of  the  dreams  of  those  wild  etitbiK 
Blasts,  who  connect  spirit  with  body,  eternity  with  time,  a  future 
Btj&te  with  the  present,  corruptible  with  incorruptible,  dust  with 
divinity.  What  must  he  think  of  that 
*  . 

IVfysterioua  power ! 
Revealed  yet  unreveaied  1.  darkn^s  iu  lighM 

*  See  the  tJiird  and  foarth  stanzaa  of  the  second,  c^to.    . 
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Naftber  in  unity  t  our  joy,  or  dread!. 
Triune,  unutterable,  unconceived. 
Absconding,  yet  demonstrable,  great  GOD ! 

To  Bonje  men  all  religion  is  mysticism,  as  all  church  discipline 
is  priestcraft.  The  mere  rejection  of  religion  is  the  philosophy  rf 
those  whose  title  to  the  dignity  of  free  thinking  consists  in  a 
bigoted  unbelief.  The  truth^is,  that  through  the  whole  course  of 
Mr.  Burke's  volume,  we  do  not  recollect  that  he  introduces  the 
mention  of  any  of  those  parts  of  religion  which  are  properly  called 
mysterious.  So  much  for  the  "  homilies  of  religious  mysticism'' 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections,  Mr.  Burke,  constructed 
an  immortal  edifice  to  be  the  mansion  of  sound  philosophy,  the 
habitation  and  home  of  exiled  truth.  The  author  of  the  Vindiciae 
Galiicse,  being  determined  to  consider  it  as  a  haunted  house,  has 
peopled  it  with  mysterious  beings,  and  midnight  bugbe^s,  the  pro- 
geny of  his  own  metaphysical  brain. 

ScelestaB  hae  sunt  ssdes,  impia  est  habilatio. 
Quae  hie  moustra  fiuut,  auno  vix  possum  eloqui. 

How  deeply  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke,  adverse  to  all  visionary 
politics,  all  violent  changes,  and  all  practical  invasions  of  liberty 
and  property,  was  affected  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French  revo- 
lutioniiits,  and  impressed  with  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
diffusion  of  their  principles.  Was  manifested  by  the  extrawdinary 
exertions  of  which  be  showed  himself  capable  at  a  tinoe  of  life,  and 
in  a  state  of  infirmity,  which  dispense  K^jth  the  labours  of  the 
patriot,  and  usually  put  a  period  to  active  service.  To  stay  the 
plague,  he  stood,  like  Phineas,  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
The  mortification  of  losing  some  of  his  political  friends  was  unable 
to  chill  his  ardour.  He  felt  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  increased 
by  this  accession  to  the  enemy ;  but  Ihe  reaction  of  his  mind  was 
equal  to  the  pressure.  His  resources  kept  on  a  level  with  the 
emergency.  And  the  history  of  man  presents  few  grander  spec- 
facles  than  that  of  this  distinguished  person,  oppressed  with  yeans. 
Weakened  by  labour,  separated  from  the  most  powerful  of  his 
former  friends,  with  a  bosom  rent  by  domestic  calamity,  making 
head  against  a  revolutionary  frenzy,  which  had  let  loose  the  phy« 
«ical  agaimtt  the  moral  world,  threatened  the  dissolution  of  all 
states  and  communities,  and  proffered  its  bloody  embrace  to  the 
people  of  this  island.  On  such  a  subject,  in  such  an  hour  of  peril, 
he  could  not  brook  what  seemed  to  him  an  unprincipled  forbear- 
ance in  those,  for  the  right  use  of  whose  abilities  their  country  so 
imperiously  called.  Much  less  could  he  endure  the  studied 
eulogies  pronounced  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  on  what 
seemed  to  him  so  manifestly  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  British 
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empire.  But  to  bear  himself  charged  with  baviog  formerly  heM 
Terjr  different  principles  from  those  be  then  maintained ;  and  to 
hear  it  alleged  that  the  principles  he  then  reprobated  had  been 
fbmierix  learned  from  himself,  was  more  than  his  ardent  temper, 
wrought  up  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  impressibility  on  the  par^ 
ticular  topic,  and  rendered,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  irritable  by 
age  and  disappointment,  could  listen  to  with  decorous  patience. 
Some  disparaging  observations  made  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  ^<  Reflec* 
lions,'*  it  is  said,  had  been  conveyed  to  him.  Putting  all  these 
things  together,  we  are  to  consider  how  far  they  go  in  excuse  of 
that  renuncmtion  of  Mr.  Fox  as  his  friend,  in  which  he  persevered 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  life.  To  say  that  he  never  forgave  Mr. 
Fox,  is  an  assertion  unsupported  by  proof.  He  died,  declaring  a 
catholic  forgiveness  of  all  injuries  and  offences.  And  though 
we  do  not  forget  the  boundless  extent  of  the  christian  precept  of 
forgiveness,  yet  we  cannot  consider  that  even  chiistianity  requires 
that  we  should  live  in  harmony  and  society  with  those  whose 
maxims  and  principles  appear  to  us  to  militate  against  the  repose 
of  mankind. 

That  these  separations,  cooperating  with  the  effect  which  had 
been  produced  by  his  excessive  and  unseemly  violence  in  the  pro- 
aecution  of  Mr.  Hastings,  greatly  diminished  his  popularity  and 
influence,  is  not  to  be  denied.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
found  it  difficult  to  detain  the  attention  of  the  house.  The  pride 
of  past  service,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  the  irritability  of 
age,  laid  him  open  to  the  attacks  of  yout^  men^  who  had  known 
llo  only  in  those  scenes  in  which  the  failure  of  temper  had  been 
ttistalcen  for  the  decay  of  faculty.  Urged  to  fury  by  the  stings 
of  flies,  his  high-mindedness  sometimes  forsook  him,  and  he  gave 
to  his  puny  assailants  an  ungenerous  triumph.  He  could  not,  as 
jone  of  those  great  cattle,  (to  use  ^is  own  simile,)  repose  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Biitish  oak,  and  chew  the  cud  and  be  silent, 
despising  the  little,  meager,  bopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome^ 
insects  of  the  hour. 

Retreating  from  a  scene  of  exertion,  in  which  bis  value  was  so 
ill  appreciated,  he  set  about  proving  to  the  world  that  old  age  had 
not  impaired  his  faculty.  How  far  he  succeeded  may  be  judged 
from  the  perusal  of  his  different  pamphlets  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion. As  Phibpatris  Varvicensis  has  seemed  to  consider  hims^ 
deficient  in  iustice  to  Mr.  Fox,  without  adding  to  the  catalogue  of 
his  excellencies  the  gift  of  prophecy,  which,  by  a  sort  of  qualify- 
ii^  phrase,  he  calls  "  the  faculty  rf  presage ;"  we  challenge  for 
Mr.  Burke  at  least  an  equal  share  of  this  power  of  penetrating  fu- 
turity. History,  which  is  the  register  of  the  mortality  of  govern- 
ments, had  surely  not  withheld  from  Mr.  Burke  what  she  had  coaor 
Bnwncatcd  to  Mr*  Fox.     And  the  peculiar  cases  which,  in  every- 
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constitation  of  government,  have  a  tendency  to  dissolutioiitiejrDnd 
the  powe^  of  any  stated  remedy,  were,  we  will  venture  to  affirm^ 
at  least  as  well  understood  by  Mr.  Burke  as  by  Mr.  Fo&.  To  be 
plain,  in  the  part  which  Mr.  Fox  has  acted  in  pohtics,  or  in  hti 
speeches  in  the  senate,  we  can  perceive  none  of  this  prophetic  spi- 
rit. He  was,  by  profession  and  practice,  a  determined  party  mai^ 
furiously  bent  on  destroying  the  credit  of  those  who  kept  the  go^ 
vernment  in  their  hands,  to  the  exclusion  of  him  and  his  friends. 
And  if  he  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  his  talent  at  least  was 
DO  mystery,  since  exery  man  in  the  country  might  easily  antici- 
pate what  Mr.  Fox  would  predict  as  the  result  of  ev^ry  measure 
Proposed  by  the  government  of  which  he  made  no  part  And  this 
^hilopatris  Yarvicensis  must  know,  canlmg  apart,  to  be  the  amount 
of  Mr.  Fox's  supernatural  gift  of  presage  concerning  the  adairs  of 
the  country. 

After  saying  thus  much  on  the  prophetic  spirit  attributed  to  Mr* 
Fox,  we  will  not  represent  Mr.  Burke  as  a  soothsayer;  but  we  wiB 
venture  to  affirm,  that  on  the  article  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
and  its  probable  issue,  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Burke  have  been 
confirmed  in  a  manner  that  bears  extraordinary  testimony  to  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  his  calculations.  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  date  of 
that  event,  which  be  hailed  as  so  auspicious  in  its  promises,  was  tf 
young  man  in  comparison  of  Mr.  Burke ;  but  the  young  man  was 
dreaming  dreams,  while  the  old  man  was  seeing  visions.  To  the 
hst  hour  of  his  life,  these  visions  were  expanding  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  his  pen  was  employed  in  promulgating  them.  And 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  dictate  to  the  senate,  we  may  olasft 
him  at  least  with  the  Fabricii,  the  Curii,  and  the  Coruncaoii,  ^ 
cateri  8en€8  qui  rempubHcam  consilio  et  ojuctorikUe  defendebani* 


SkdcheSy  Historical  and  Descriptive^  o/*  Louisiana.  By  Mofor 
Amos  Stoddard,  Member  of  (7.  ^\  M.  P.  S.  and  f^the  JSenh 
York  Historical  Society.  Svo.  pp.  488.  Fkiladelphia,  published 
by  Maihew  Carey.     1812. 

[From  the  Eclectio  Review,  for  August,  1813.] 

If  other  indications  of  the  national  character  would  warrant  us, 
we  should  be  willing  to  impute  it  to  a  republican  dislike  of  osten-* 
tation,  that  the  Americans  have  hitherto  made  so  little  literary  use 
of  their  originally  immense  territory,  and  of  the  vast  addition  to 
it  in  the  recent  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  How  different  is  the 
case  among  us,  the  people  of  monarchies.  We  see  so  much  im*' 
portance  in  a  little  of  the  earth  of  our  dominions,  and  in  tho  aub- 
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staceft  that  rougben  iti  surface,  that  we  should  deem  it  a  mean- 
spuited  sttrrender  of  the  houour  due  to  our  mundane  raok^  to  leave 
any  considerable  dbtrict  in  the  humble  condition  of  merely  being 
shone  upon  by  the  sun,  pastured  by  the  cattle,  tilled  and  reaped 
by  the  men,  speckled  here  and  there  with  houses,  and,  perhaps, 
loaded  in  some  part  with  a  ponderous  town.  The  district  is  not 
to  be  contented  with  so  vulgar  a  share  of  the  world's  fortunes.  It 
cannot  be  satisfied  it  has  any  respectable  existence,  till  it  is  raised 
into  renown  by  a  costly  topographical  quarto,  or  even,  if  it  is  a 
particularly  ambitious. lot  of  acres,  by  the  whole  graphical  and 
typographical  honours  of  an  imperial  folio.  These  tributes  of  re- 
spect to  our  soil,  and  to  what  it  carries,  are  multipijing  so  prodi- 
giously, that  if  any  account  is  to  be  kept  of  their  number,  and  any 
reckoning  of  their  cost,  nothing  could  be  more  lucky  and  oppoiv% 
tune  than  that  the  Americans,  not  wanting  him  for  any  such  pur« 
jlpose  themselves,  have  sent  us  Zerah  Colburn,  the  youthful  pro- 
^oigy  of  computing  faculties.  And  if  it  were  possible  we  could  a 
little  extend  the  homestead  of  our  territory— if  we  could  get  sen 
cure  possession  of  a  small  segment  of  one  of  the  northern  depart* 
ments  of  France,  or  a  few  parishes  in  the  quarter  of  Walchereo« 
Or  a  reasonable  piece  of  Zealand,  what  a  multiform  and  crowding 
ai^ession  a  few  months  would  bring  to  the  vast  accumulation  of 
descriptions,  surveys,  sketches,  and  bcal  histories,  which  have  il> 
histraled  our  present  allotment  of  Europe* 

An  thb  while,  those  Americans  are  leaving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  their  square  miles  without  an  adventure  of  research,  a 
measurement,  a  map,  a  Flora,  or  a  set  of  views ;  leaving  them, 
wkh  b^ely  or  hardly  the  distinction  of  a  name,  to  display  the  va- 
rious aspects  of  climates,  and  the  changing  aspects  of  seasons,  for 
the  unparticipated  and  unenvied  entertainment  of  elks  and  butfa? 
loes,  bears,  rattle-snakes,  bull-frogs,  and  the  constantly  diminishing 
remainder  of  a  genus  of  animals  still  wilder.  If  they  are  occa- 
skmally  moved,  by  some  commercial  prospect,  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion of  eyes  across  a  few  parallels  of  the  hemisphere,  it  is  marvel- 
knis  to  find  bow  little  shall  at  last  be  brought  back  besides  the  im- 
plements of  sight  themselves — at  least,  how  little  shall  be  report- 
ed for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  the  inquisitive  multitudet 
of  us  that  cannot  afibrd  to  carry  our  own  eyes  so  far.  The 
meager  publication  of  Patrick  G  ass  is  nearly  all  that  we  have 
yet  gained  of  the  story  and  results  of  the  late  expedition  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  back  again.  But  perhaps  all 
in  good  time.  Every  thing  that  we  do  here,  they,  in  due  season^ 
win  do  there.  There  exists,  in  unmarked  spots,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Atlantic,  in  that  of  the  Ohio,  of  the  Missouri,  of  the 
Cotmnbta,  clay  that  is  destined  to  be  one  day  dignified  into  bricks« 
and  raised  into  structures,  where  royal  quarto  and  folio  shall  be 
flMnu£M;tnred,  and  Paternoster-rows  whence  they  will  issue  out  in 
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the  combbed  splendhMir  of  wisdom,  wit,  sentiment  and  the  fims 
arts.     Indefatigable  Time  has  been  ^  progressing"  ever  since  the 

Striarchs  of  the  plains  of  the  Ohio  used  to  stock  their  farms  with 
anunoths,  and  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
enjoyed,  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains,  their  inexhaustible  beds  of 
oysters,  of  which  the  animal  portion  was  as  large  as  a  man's  foot- 
The  age  hths  come  that  sees  ample  regions  for  republics  or  king- 
doms between  that  line  to  which  the  Atlantic  ocean  then  extended, 
and  the  line  which  bounds  it  now ;  and  the  age  will  be  sure  to  come 
of  picturesque  journeys,  and  sentimental  tours,  with  the  humbler 
benefits  of  statistics  and  topc^graphies* 

This  class  of  works,  however,  must  be  preceded  by  one  of  lest 
pretension,  though  considerably  advanced  towards  a  character  of 
refinement,  and  a  literary  execution,  beyond  the  coarse  ignorance 
of  the  journal  of  the  mere  Indian  trader  or  hunter  of  butfaloes. 
Ttie  works  of  this  previous  class  must  come  from  men  who  uniti^^J 
aU  the  hardihood  and  practical  rough  seasoning  of  men  of  the^ 
woods,  with  a  tolerable  share  of  cultivation,  and  a  natural  tenden- 
cy to  inquisitiveness  and  reflection.  Some  such  men  will  be  found 
to  undertake  toilsome,  protracted,  and  hazardous  journeys  of  re- 
search—will ascertain  positions,  distances,  practicable  routes,  and 
the  course  of  rivers— will  describe  clearly,  though  not  in  the  style 
of  either  artists  or  poets,  the  aspects  of  the  country,  and  the  more 
obvious  circumstances  in  the  character  of  its  productions,  and  of 
its  brute  or  human  iobabitant8-«*-and  will  make  some  observations,, 
some  comparisons,  some  conjectures,  a  little  deeper  than  the  ab-^ 
solute  surCau^e  of  the  objects  they  contemplate,  some  slight  open-^ 
ings  into  speculations,  which  more  philosophical  minds  will  Ioa^ 
afterwards  prosecute,  with  the  aid  of  later,  accumulated,  and  more 
accurate  observations.  The  Travels  of  the  late  Major  Pike^  to 
the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  across  Louisiana,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  hopeful  beginning  of  this  class  of  works,  and  we  wish  that 
other  such  adventurers  may  be  in  preparation,  and  that  the  Ame- 
rican government  may  deem  this  much  more  ambitious  employe 
ment  for  them,  than  the  vnlgar  occupations  of  war. 

The  work  before  us  is  not  a  book  of  travels,  though  the  author 
professes  to  have  had  personal  observation  of  much  oi  what  it  de-* 
scribes.  It  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  natural  and  civil  history- 
with  political  geography.  The  copy  now  in  our  possession  is,  we 
have  some  reason  to  believe,  almost  the  only  one  which  has  yet 
reached  this  country ;  on  which  account,  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  presenting  our  readers  with  a  much  more  copious  examinatioit- 

*  We  sajr  the  «  Ute"  becauie  we  have  UUle  dpabt  ^t  this  •piritcd,  inteUigent,  and 
indefatigable  explorer  is  the  General  Pike  whom,  in  the  capacity  of  second  in  coi]i« 
mand  to  General  Dearborn,  in  Ciuiada,  the  recent  accounts  mention  to  have  faUen 
in  battle. 

1         • 
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flC  jto  cooleDta,  tban  we  aiiould  hare  judged  expedient  had  the 
work  been  an  ordinary  comoMMlitj  of  the  market. 

« ItfeOtOBj  lotr  tajBtbe  oujor»  ^'in  the  moothof  March*  1804,  to 
Uke  pofieesftioo  of  Upper  Louisiana,  under  the  treaty  of  cesuou.  The 
high  civil  trust  confided  to  me  in  that  country,  drew  my  atteutioo  m 
the  first  instaoee  to  the  jurisprudence,  in  the  second  to  the  princiitles 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  colonial  governments,  and  in  the  third  to 
^  civil  history  and  geography  of  Uiose  regions.  The  records  and 
odier  public  documents  were  open  to  my  inspection ;  and,  as  it  was  my 
forbifie  lo  be  stationed  about  five  years  on  various  parts  of  the  lower 
Misossippi,  and  nearly  six  months  on  Red  River,  my  inquiries  gra- 
toJly  extended  to  LouisiaDa  in  geoeraL  The  country,  even  at  this 
^,  is  ksB  known  than  any  other  (inhabltad  bj  a  civifiaed  people;  of 
(he  same  extent  on  the  i^obe. 

^  The  United  States  saddeidy  and  UACXpectedly  acquired  a  territory 
rf  which  they  knew  not  the  extent;  they  were  equally  uoacqwunted 
with  its  clmiates,  soils,  and  productions,  the  magnitude  and  importance 
sf  its  numerons  rivers,  and  its  commercial  and  other  aatural  advan* 
tages.  I  therefore  indulge  the  expectation,  that  the  sahseqaeoi 
sketches,  however  inaccurate  or  erroneous,  will  not  prove  wholly 
unacceptable  to  the  public;  particularly  as  no  one  before  me,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  attempted  a  history  and  description  of  this  territory. 

He  noticea  the  well  known  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  while  they 
pbsseaaed  the  country,  in  excluding  strangers,  and  **  prohibiting; 
sA  am^eys  and  dtscoveries,  except  for  the  use  of  the  cabinet." 
He  says  the  accounts  published  by  missionariea,  and  even  by 
i^ench  officers,  **  are  mostly  tmintereating,''  and  those  of  **  Indian 
tradera,  and  other  tratMimi  persons,  extremely  crude,  confused, 
and  eontra^ctory."  He  made,  however,  the  best  use  of  them 
he  cowld.  He  haa  abo  had  aoceaa  to  some  ancient  manuscript 
jeomafai ;  has  been  fumiabed  by  reapectable  men,  in  most  of  the 
dsstricta,  with  k>cal  and  other  information ;  his  own  excursions  in 
fte  country  have  been  extensive;  and  he  has  examined  most  of 
tiia  f  idMiaiied  works,  whether  of  more  or  less  authority,  concern- 
iag  the  eoustry  and  its  history.  He  confesses,  however,  that  all 
Ihe  yet  exiatiiq;  materiab  are  very  hr  firom  snflBicient  for  the  con- 
slmctioD  of  any  thhig  even  distantly  approaching  to  a  satisfactory 
WKiA;  apologiaea  fi»r  the  ad<fitioiial  imperfections  which  he  is 
■saly  to  faU  nto,  from  the  nuHtary  habits  of  his  life ;  and  at  the 
same  time  modestly  and  very  reasonably  thinks  he  has  produced 
a^omcb  better  aeooant  of  this  large  section  of  the  American  conti- 
nent than  haa  y€t  appeared*-— We  could  not  advance  far  in  the 
ncmaal,  withoot  receiving  an  impression  of  good  sense,  sobriety, 
industriooa  inquiry,  and  a  prevailtng  wish  to  exhibit  the  plain 
troth  on  every  subject 

The  firat  chapter,  conatitutii^  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the 
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v^ume,  is  entitled  ^^  Historical  Sketcfaes."  It  cammeoGes  iriSi 
'  tiie  discovery  and  the  first  attempts  to  colonize  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  nortiiern  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf^  and  graduallj  draws 
to  a  more  defined  and  limited  scope,  in  recording  the  events  of 
the  portion  of  the  country  now  denominated  Louisiana*  It  is 
written  with  a  very  respectable  degree  of  clearness  and  succinct- 
ness, and  preserves  the  detail  from  the  tediousness  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  avoid  in  recording  so  many  transactions  of  obscure 
and  petty  warfare,  absurd  policy,  and  vulgar  viUany.  The  i5rst 
adventurer  that  made  an  inroad  from  Florida  mto  tbfi  region  since 
named  iiouisiana,  was  Ferdinand  de  Soto. 

^  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  koight-errants  of  las  age; 
ftnd  his  actions  io  Florida  sufficiently  attest  his  courage,  bardihcmi, 
and  romantic  turn  of  mind*  He  explored  almost  all  parts  of  that 
eouutry  with  the  speed  of  a  courier;  and  the  long  time  he  remained 
jn  it  was  mostly  employed  in  seeking  new  dai^rs  and  encountering 
them.  He  attacked  the  natives  everywhei'e^  aod  everywhere  com^ 
mitted  great  slaughter;  destroyed  their  towns  and  subsisted  his  men 
00  the  provisions  found  in  them.  He  even  spent  some  winters  among 
them,  particularly  one  in  the  Chickasaw  nation;  the  next  spring 
crossed  the  Mississippi,  explored  the  regions  to  the  wentward  of  it,  ai|# 
in  1542  ended  his  days  on  Red  River.'' 

-  Every  thing  was  most  zealously  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards 
that  could  make  the  region  still  more  emphatically  a  wildernese 
than  they  found  it,  and  render  it  more  inhospitable  and  ungainfol 
to  themselves  against  the  time  when  they  were  reduced  (aQer 
numerous  abortive  and  destructive  enterprises,  in  sanguine  and 
furious  search  after  the  precious  metals)  to  die  necessity  and 
humiliation  of  trying  to  sustain  themselves  by  cultivating  the 
grouAd,  and  trafficking  with  the  relics  of  those  native  tribes  whom 
they  had  so  nearly  destroyed.  The  desolate  scene  was,  for 
a  while,  contested  with  them  by  the-  French ;  and  reciprocal  acts  of 
revenge  and  extermination  mflforded  a  consolatory  spectacle  to  the 
few  barbarian  stn^glers  who  were  themselves  too  weak  to  per- 
form such  a  sacrifice :  biK  the  French  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  mid  for  a  number  of  years  forbore  all 
further  attempts  on  any  part  of  America.  At  length,  in  ]60jB^ 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  Q^bec,  and  formed  their  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  new  world.  This  settlement,  having 
maintained  a  laborious  and  wretched  existence  during  sixty  years 
of  war  with  the  Iroquois,  fell  upon  aa  expedient  of  ingem'ous 
novelty,  which,  by  singular  good  luck,  occurred  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  Indians  much  about  the  same  time.  This  expedient  was 
the  making  of  a  peace.  The  few  survivors  on  both  sides  bethought 
themselves  of  substitntaig  a  commerce  in  the  coounodities  of  life 
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'  T  of  death.     But  our  author  says 

"  so  incurablj  infected  with 

'  pendent  of  all  regular 

'.ou2:ht  to  apply  them- 

^  tsoii,  and  therefore  never 

te  transfer  of  Canada  from 

e  a  state  of  real  prosperity. 

I'  ir  Indian  trade,  by  tlie  active 

the  English,  who  had  early  sup- 

il)lishraent  of  New-York.     They 

.ir,  and  perhaps  a  more  ambitious 

liieir  inquiries  into  the  interior  of  the 

'leir  raissionaries,  Jolliet  and  Marquette, 

.  lied  the  Mississippi,  descended  it  as  far 

.stance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  and  rc- 

:  >y  way  of  the  Illinois.     But  an  enterprising 

,  was  the  first  that  descended  that  vast  river  to 

I  leather  Hennepin,  whom  our  author  has  given 

-ons  for  setting  down  for  an  "egregious  liar,"  pro- 

^  e  accomplished  this  great  achievement,  in  a  splendid 

\  iih  he  published,  in  France,  of  the  extensive  country 

discovered,  and  which  he  named  LouisiawAj  in  honour  of 

>vlV. 

•'  la  Salle  also  went  to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the 
:nand  of  an  expedition  of  four  ships  carrying  170  landsmen, 
1  the  other  materials  for  a  projected  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
le  Mississippi.     Through  some  error  in  the  navigatiim,  the  land- 
ing was  made  three  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  intended 
point.     In  the  pestilential  spot  to  which  they  had  been  lured  by 
golden  dreams,  ahnost  alt  manner  of  calamities  combined  to  fall 
upon  them ;  and  not  the  least  was  the  loss  of  their  able  and  inde- 
fat^able  chief^  who  was  murdered  by  a  party  with  which  he  was 
making  his  way  towards  the  northern   French  settlements,  to 
obtain  succours  for  his  ill-fated  colony^  which  was  entirely  broken 
tip  in  a  short  time  afterwards.     But  it  was  not  long  before  the 
experiment  was  renewed  by  another  set  of  adventurers,  who 
entered  the  Mississippi  in  1699,  and  took  their  position  on  the 
extremity  of  a  territory  thenceforward  distinguished,  formally,  by 
tile  denomiimtion  of  Louisiana,  given  it  by  Hennepin  nineteen 
years  before.    This  colony  was  destined  to  live^-though  no  one 
would  have  anticipated  this  fortune  from  its  temperament  and  early 
proceedings.     It  was  composed  of  two  descriptions  of  persons; 
*^  the  first  unaccustomed  to  mannal  labour,  but  possessing .  enter- 
prise, and  expecting  to  gather  fortunes  from  the  mines  and  Indian 
trade ;  the  second,  and  much  the  most  numerous,  poor  and  idle, 
and  expecting  to  subsist  on  the  bounty  of  government,  rath^  than 
Vol.  hi.  New  Series.  4 
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on  the  avails  of  fheir  own  industry."  After  the  establiahmcnt 
had  just  begun  to  take  root,  it  was  suddenly  pulled  up  to  be  tranz?- 
planted  to  another  situation^  by  an  order  from  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  which,  having  heard  of  dangerous  endemics  in  the  part  of 
the  country  where  the  settlement  had  been  founded,  very  reason- 
ably concluded  that  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  must  be  salubrious 
in  proportion  as  this  was  noxious ;  and  judged,  perhaps,  that  the 
most  effectual  way  of  stimulating  to  the  industry  of  local  improve* 
ment  this  inert  and  dispirited  assemblage,  was  thus  to  annihilate  m 
an  instant,  by  an  order  issued  in  the  carelesness  of  office,  ana 
amidst  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  all  that  had  been  effected  by  re* 
luctant  painful  effort  towards  forming  a  plantation*  The  adven- 
turers had  but  just  begun  to  verify  their  being  alive  in  their  new 
Sosition,  when  they  were  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  English* 
o  wretchedly  was  the  whole  concern  managed,  that  the  settle- 
ment, after  receiving  2,500  colonists,  and  absorbing  money  to  the 
amount  of  689,000  livres,  in  the  first  thirteen  years,  contained  at 
the  end  of  that  period  only  four  hundred  whites,  twenty  negro 
slaves,  and  three  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  colony  was  then 
^signed  over  to  M .  'Crozart,  a  wealthy  private  gentleman,  who 
prosecuted  the  experiment  five  years,  and  then  willingly  relin- 
quished his  undertakmgand  his  patent  to  the  Mississippi  company^ 
"  projected  by  the  celebrated  John  Law."  Placed  under  a  pa? 
tronage  so  splendid,  the  colody  became  an  object  of  extending  in^ 
terest  and  sanguine  expectation.  Several  thousands  of  new  set- 
tlers were  sent  out  in  a  few  years.  And  so  provident  an  economy 
was  adopted  fi)r  their  support,  that  many  hundreds  of  them  pe» 
fished  with  hunger  and  siekness.     In  1721, 

"  Every  countenance  was  covered  with  a  melaocholy  gloom;  the 
sick  were  without  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other  comforts  adapted  ta 
their  situation;  and  children  perished  from  waat  in  tlie  arms  of  their 
mothers.  Siicli,  indeed,  io  that  rear,  was  the  want  of  provisions,  that 
the  troops  stationed  on  the  Perdido,  Isle  Dauphin,  and  Mobile,  were 
divided  among,  and  w^rc  obliged  to  seek  support  from,  the  Indian  vil- 
lages about  tlie  country." 

A  war  with  the  Spaniards,  in  which  the  colony  suffered  serious 
injury  at  .first,  resulted  however,  ultimately,  in  an  extension  of  it« 
territorial  possessions,  and  of  its  means  of  enterprise,  whether  in 
the  way  of  discovery,  trade,  or  conquest.  The  rapid  accession  to 
its  numbers,  by  emigration  from  Europe,  compelled  the  formation 
of  new  establishments,  some  of  them  considerably  inland.  No 
extraordinary  care  was  used  to  maintain  amity  with  the  aborigines* 
So  far  as  contrast,  indeed,  could  be  of  service  towards  this  object, 
tl^e  Spaniards  were  generously  willing  io  give  theur  enemies  the 
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6enefitt)f  iti  by  acting  with  a  barbarity  which  no  ordinary  improve- 
ments in  depravity  could  rival.  But  the  Frenchmen  could  not  en- 
dure to  be  surpassed  even  in  impolitic  wickedness.  The  Natchez,  a 
considerable  tribe  of  Indians,  had  received  favourably  the  French 
adventurers ;  had  supplied  them  with  provisions ;  assisted  them 
in  their  tillage^  and  in^uilding  their  houses ;  had  saved  them  from 
famine  and  death ;  continued  to  possess  the  strongest  disposition 
to  oblige ;  and  would  still  have  been  eminently  useful  to  them  if 
(hey  had  not  been  treated  with  indignity  and  injustice  by  the  com- 
mandant of  a  French  fort.  They  began  to.  take,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  severe  revenge,  but  were  induced  to  stop  short  of  its 
complete  execution ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  restored  con6dence, 
apparently,  on  both  sides,  and  really  on  the  side  of  the  Natchez; 
But  the  civilized  party,  the  christianSy  were  meditating  a  plan  of 
extermination.  A  very  strong  military  body  concealed  its  raove- 
ihents  so  well  as  to  be  enabled  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  habitations 
of  the  Indians,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  perished  in  a  slaughter 
prolonged  through  several  days,  and  not  terminated  till  the  sur- 
render, at  the  requisition  of  the  French,  of  the  head  of  a  peculiarly 
obnoxious  chief.  The  remainder  of  the  nation,  still  considerable, 
continued  to  be  treated  with  the  most  galling  injustice,  and  about 
ux  years  afterwards  were  suddenly  ordered  to  clear  away  their 
huts  from  the  site  of  their  ancient  resilience,  in  order  to  make  way 
lor  tl»e  establishing  of  a  French  settlement,  and  to  seek  some  other 
dwelling  place.  Stimulated  to  madness  by  this  outn^e,  but  re- 
fraining from  premature  violence,  they  devised  a  plan,  which,  at 
die  appointed  time,  they  accomplished  in  the  sudden  destruction 
of  a  great  number  of  the  French,  and  the  ravage  and  demolition  of 
the  most  promising  and  advancing  settlements  in  the  colony.  This 
execution  was  revenged  by  measures  which  compelled  the  In- 
dians to  retire  precipitately  into  a  distant  part  of  the  wildememt. 
Thither,  however,  they  were  followed  by  a  force  which  attacked 
fliem  in  such  a  locality  that  their  most  desperate  efforts  could  not 
avert  their  fate.  A  few  escaped  and  incorporated  themselves 
with  other  tribes  ;  while  the  remainder  of  those  that  survived  the 
carnage  were  taken,  enslaved,  and  at  last  transported  to  St.  Do- 
mingo. "  Thus  the  Natchez,  once  so  useful  to  the  French,  and 
whose  villages  contained  above  twelve  hundred  souls  on  the  first 
arrival  of  those  strangers  among  them,  became  almost  extinct.'' 

The  author  bestows  ample  praises  on  the  Natchez,  as  a  com- 
paratively "  polished  and  civilized"  tribe.  "  They  had  an  esta- 
blished religion  among  them,  in  many  particulars  rational  and  con- 
sistent, as  likewise  regular  orders  of  priesthood.  They  had  a 
temple  to  the  great  spirit,  in  which  they  preserved  the  eternal 
fire:"  and  the  major  has  commonr places  to  extenuate  the  malig- 
nity, or  at  least  the  guilt,  of  the  worship  that  now  and  then  (for 
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he  seems  to  mtimaie  it  was  not  a  frequent  service)  offered  a  ba- 
nian victim  in  this  temple.^  He  describes,  also,  the  nature  of 
their  government ;  and  me  description  seems  to.  affirm  such  doo 
trines,  and  to  convey  such  an  implication  as  to  the  poiitj.of  hift 
own  comitry,  as  the  readers  in  the  United  States  will  surely  be 
very  much  surprised  to  receive  from  the  pen  of  an  official  fdlow^ 
republican.  .    ■ 

*^  The  civil  polity  of  the  Natchez  partook  of  the  refinements  of  a 
people  appareotty  in  some  degree  learned  and  scientific ;  it  exhib^d 
penetration  and  wisdom,  and  was  calculated  to  render  them  happy. 
They  had  kines,  or  chiefs,  invested  with  absolute  pomery  as  likewise  9 
kind  of  suborcllnate  nobility ;  and  the  usual  distinctions  created  by- 
rank,  were  well  understood  and  preserved  among  them."  It  is  added, 
•*  they  were  just,  generous,  and  humane,  and  never  failed  to  extend 
relief  to  the  objects  of  distress  and  misety.  They  were  well  a<> 
quainted  with  the  properties  of  medicinal  plants ;  and  the  cures  they 
performed,  particularly  among  the  French,  appear  almost  incredible. 
What  is  much  more  to  their  praise,  they  never  deemed  it  glorious  to- 
destroy  the  human  species,  and  for  this  reason  seldom  waged  any  other 
tjian  defensive  war." 

The  grand  delusion  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  rend^^d  tfajff 
gi-eatest  services  to  these  colonies^  by  the  very  operation  which 
ruined  ils  dupes ;  and  "from  this  period^"  sa^Ti  our  author,  **may 
be  dated  their  gradual  progress  to  a  more  eligible  conditipii» 
thojiigh  it  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  Indians  and  Spa* 
niards."  In  recounting  the  quarrels  and  hostilities  with  the  Iih 
dians,  he  is  disposed  to  make  the  civilized  party  accountable  for 
almost  aU  the  iniquity.  The  savages^  he  admits,  were  jealous  of 
encroachments  on  their  ancient  territories;  but  so  faithful,  he 
affirms,  to  treaties,  that  the  aggressions  which  provoked  so  much 
sanguinary  violence,  are  almost  uniformly  chargeable  on  the 
whites. 

The  ambition  of  France,  pei*vading  these  remote  dependencies,  • 
did  not  fail  fo  operate  with  its  characteristic  energy,  m  compe- . 
tition  with  the  growing  power  and  continual  extension  of  the  En- 
glish colonies.     Its  object  was  no  less  thaa  the  command,  than  ' 
virtually,  for  all  available  purposes,  the  occupation  of  the  whole 
country  of  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  from  the   Alleghany 
mountains  to  an  undefined  distance  westward,  and  from  Quebec  to 
New  Orleans.     All  possible  exertion  was  made  for  ajn  approxima- 
tion of  forts  in  advance  from  the  northern  and  southern  settlements, 
and  for  a  preoccupation  of  the  conunerce  and  alliance  of  the 
Indian  tribes.     It  was  intended  to  confine  the  English  possessions 
and  enterprises  as  rigidly  as  pos!>ible  to  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  it 

^y  the  vay,  he  shoaM  hwre  gwea  his  aathontiei  iSor  the  whole  of  Ibft  repreiest* 
ation  of  Uieir  charaeter  and  inftitations. 
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tfe^ras  that  the  French  were  abetted  hy  their  ISuropean  govern- 
ment in  a  series  of  interferences  so  hostile  and  so  pertinacious,  as 
to  compel  their  rivals,  at  last,  about  the  year  1755,  into  the  war 
which  terminated  fatally  to  the  French  power  in  America,  in  the 
battle  On  the  heights  df  Abraham,  in  which  both  Wolfe  and  the 
French  commander,  Montcalme,  lost  their  lives*  This  and  the 
other  disasters  experienced  by  France,  in  a  period  of  her  most 
signal  humiliation,  reduced  her  to  treaties  which  ceded  Canada 
itnd  all  her  possessions  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  En- 
gland, and  all  her  territories  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  mcluding 
the  island  and  city  of  New  Orleans,  to  Spain.  "  Prior  to  this 
t^eriod  the  whole  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  situated 
between  the  lakes  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  the  Mexi- 
can and  Alleghany  mountains,  went  under  the  genend  name  of 
Louisiana.  That  part  of  it  ceded  to  the  English  lost  the  name ; 
hut  the  new  acquisitions  of  Spain  retained  it." 

The  treaty  of  cession  was  dated  1762,  but  not  carried  fully  into 
effect  till  ]  769,  owing  to  a  considerable  repugnance  in  the  people 
to  submit  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  somewhat  ignominious  trans- 
fer. After  being  quiet  in  the  new  possession  a  decent  number  of 
years,  the  Spanish  government  happened  to  fall  on  the  idea  that 
West  Florida,  an  estate  of  "our  brother  of  England,"  would  make 
a  very  pretty  extension  of  their  pleasure  grounds  dong  the  shore 
of  the  gulf.  The  coveting  of  so  good  and  peaceful  a  neighbour's 
property 'was  greatly  quickened,  while  the  sin  of  it,  if  such  a 
thought  ever  occurred,  would  appear  to  be  at  least  neutralized,  by 
the  probability  that  he  could  not  at  any  rate  retain  that  property, 
long.  For  by  this  time  there  were  imminent  and  portentous  signs  of 
a  grand  commotion  in  the  Engtisfa  Atlantic  colonies,  and  it  was  fore- 
seen that  if  they  should  become  independent,  Florida  would  not 
be  likely  to  reu^ain  for  any  long  period  in  the  possession  of  En- 
gland* It  was  judged  expedient,  therefore,  to  lay  hands  on  it  be- 
fore it  should  be  in  danger  of  becoming  part  of  a  great  and,  by 
the  Spaniards,  exceedingly  dreaded  confederation.  Accordingly, 
a  sudden  and  successful  attack  was  made  on  the  principal  forts, 
the  surrender  of  which  involved  that  of  the  whole  territory.  West 
Fbrida,  thus  acquired,  was  guarantied,  and  in  addition  East 
FkNrida  was  ceded  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  1 783. 

The  ternis  of  the  treaty  opened  a  wide  field  of  dispute  between 
the  Spanish  government  and  the  American  republic  concerning 
bomidaries,  and  the  rights  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi ;  and 
flic  contest  was  maintained  with  eaiger  interest  and  peremptory 
chdms  the  greatest  part  of  the  ensuing  twenty  years.  It  must 
inciitabl;^  have  soon  come  to  the  ultima  ration  but  for  the 
events  which  ended  in  the  sudden  transfer  of  Louisiana,  in 
1B01|  to  the  French  republic^  which,  about  tfro  years  after^ 
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wanlSf  -ceded  %  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to  the  final  poi^ 
sesBtons  of  the  American  states.  The  long  series  of  jealous, 
evasive,  and  offensive  measures  of  the  Spanish  autboritiest 
and  of  the  remonstrant,  impatient,  and  sometimes  almost  violent, . 
movements  of  the  American  population,  on  the  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  are  related  in  detail ;  but  are  of  no  great  in- 
terest further  than  as  leading  to  the  magnificent  view  of  the  acquis 
sition,  at  a  stroke,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  further  queen 
tion  or  competition,  of  the  vast  central  region  of  the  continent,  \yf 
a  people  occupying  so  large  a  portion  of  it  before,  and  destined  t» 
extend  their  ever  growing  multitudes  in  no  very  long  time  into  the 
actual  possession  of  perhaps  four  fifths  of  its  habitable  space. 
There  is  no  other  section  of  our  race  that  would  not  be  elated, 
perhaps  almost  as  much  as  those  ostentatiously  self*asserting 
r^publicaDS,  at  being  able  to  draw,  in  tines  of  fact  and  prediction,* 
half  such  a  map  of  their  allotted  quantum  of  earth,  and  confound 
their  ima^ation  in  the  immensity  of  such  lakes,  suth  rivers,  such 
forests,  and  such  plains.  ^ 

This  historical  portion  of  the  work  is  followed  by  a  short  chap- 
ter on  the  Floridas,  *'  the  proximity  of  which  to  the  United  States, 
and  our  claim  to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  them,''  says  our  au- 
thor, drily,  render  some  account  of  them  of  the  greatest  import*' 
auce  at  this  time*  Our  best  use  of  the  chapter  wUl  be  to  extract 
its  most  remarkaUe  paragraph.  * 

*^  One  remarkable  fact  relative  to  the  population  of  the  Florida^ 
must  not  escape  notice.  AVhile  these  were  in  the  possession  of  tite 
English,  a  plan  was  concerted  to  entice  acolony  of  Greeks  into  the  coun- 
try. Sir  Y^illiam  Duncan  and  Doctor  Tumbull  were  at  the  bottom  of 
this  traosactioD.  The  country  was  represented  to  the  Oredu  in  the 
most  favourable  )ight:  they  were  promised  fertile  fields  and  lands  in 
abundance,  and  also  transportation  and  subsistence.  Hence  fifteen 
hundred  souls  were  deluded  from  the  islands  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
landed  in  East  Florida.  Tliey  were  planted  at  a  place  called  New 
Smyrna,  situated  about  seventy  miles  to  the  southward  of  St  Au|nis- 
tine.  But  what  was  their  surprise  when,  instead  of  cultivated  fields^ 
Uiey  were  usherrd  into  a  desolate  wilderness,  without  the  means  of  sup- 
port !  What  mortified  them  still  more  was,  that  some  of  them  were  tan- 
talized with  the  use  of  rented  lands  for  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
(which  they  reverted  again  to  their  original  proprietors,  whpn  Ihe  poor 
settlers  were  once  more  reduced  to  poverty  and  misery.  Some  of  them 
indeed  could  not  obtain  land  on  any  terms.  Hence  they  were  obliged 
to  labour  for  the  planters  in  tlie  character  of  slaves,  and  to  experience 
hunger  and  nakedness.  Overseers  were  placed  over  them,  and 
whenever  the  usual  task  was  not  completed,  they  were  goaded  with  the 
lash.  Families  were  not  allowed  to  live  separate  from  each  other;  but  * 
a  number  of  them  were  crowded  together  in  one  mass,  and  condemned 
to  promiscuous  repose.  The  poor  wietcbai  wen  not  even  allowed  W 
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procure  fisb  for  tbemselves,  althooch  the  sea  at  their  feet  was  fuU  of 
tbein.  People  were  forbidden  to  tiiroish  them  with  victiuils;  severe 
puDisfimeots  were  decreed  against  those  who  gave  aod  those  who  re* 
ceived  the  charitable  booa.  At  ieo^h,  iu  4769,  seized  with  despair* 
and  sensible  of  no  other  alternative  than  escape  or  death,  they  rose  on 
Iheir  cruel  tyrants,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  some  small  vessels. 
But  their  designs  were  frustrated  by  the  prompt  exertions  of  the  mili- 
taiy ;  and  this  revolt  cfosed  with  the  death  of  five  of  the  unhappy  ring- 
leaders. This  transaction  is  so  contrar}'  to  tlie  reputed  humanity  of 
the  English  nation,  that  it  requires  some  credulity  to  believe  the  solemn 
leport  of  a  British  officer,  who  was  an  eyewitness  to  what  we  have 
related.^  P.  121. 

« 

From  the  author's  (Mnission  to  state  any  such  thing,  and  also 
from  the  qualify  of  the  case,  we  conclude  that  no  investigation  and 
punbhment  were  thought  of  for  the  seducers  and  the  tyrants  in 
this  piece  of  complicated  villany.  We  wish  he  had  given  some 
information  relative  to  the  present  state  of  the  remainder  and  de- 
scendants  of  these  most  injured  emigrants. 

Th^  chapter  on  the  ^  Extent  and  boundaries  of  Louisiana,"  is 
probably  as  long  a  one  as  was  ever  written  to  trace  the  outline  of 
Ji  country.  Tbeur  determination,  however,  involves  a  very  incon- 
venient  extent  of  historical  inquiry,  as  depending,  in  part,  on  the 
territorial  adjustments  fixed  in  a  succession  of  trei^ies  and  other 
public  acts,  and  on  the  recorded  facts  of  the  actual  occupatbo  of 
advanced  positions  in  right  of  origmal  discovery.  The  general 
reaolt  comes  out  in  the  foUowmg  form  : 

**  If  the  claims  of  the  French  are  sufficiently  supported,  Louisiana 
bounds  thus :  south  on  die  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  west,  partly  on  the  Rio 
Bravo,  and  partly  on  the  Mexican  mountains ;  north  and  west,  partly 
OQ  the  ahimof  (or  rocky)  mountains,  and  partly  on  Canada;  east  on 
the  Misdsappi  frdm  its  source  to  the  thirty-first  degree ;  thence  ex- 
teoding  east  on  the  line  of  demarcation,  to  the  Rio  Perdido :  thence 
down  that  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  boundaries  to  the  north 
and  northwest  are  not  defined.  To  what  point  they  will  ultimately  be 
sustained  from  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  seems  to  admit  of  doubf* 
**  As  these  boundaries  are  undefined,  it  will  be  difficuh  to  estimate  the 
qnandtj  of  land  in  Louisiana  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  If, 
however,  we  assume  as  a  datiun,  a  line  drawn  from  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  i»  forty-seven  degrees,  forty-two  minutes  and  forty  seconds, 
mnrtli  latitude^  to  where  the  Missouri  leaves  the  shinii^  mountains,  in 
nearly^  the  same  latitude,  we  may  form  some  reasonable  conjectures  on 
the  siifc^ect.  From  this  extreme  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi^ 
on  a  jitiRsight  line,  is  two  thousand  and  five  miles.  The  breadth  is  less 
certain.  The  Abb^  Ra3rnal  calculates  it  at  «x  hundred  miles.  But 
th^ilislance  from  St.  Louis  on  the  Misnssippi  to  the  summit  of  the 
3|f^9ciGan  mountains,  has  been  determined  by  pretty  accurate  obseiTa- 
tK»  be  about  six  huAdred  vtid  fi(^-two  miles,  and  this  is  believed 
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16  be  near  tbe  average  breadttr  of  LouislaDsu  The  bouodaries  we  have 
clevcribed  embrace  ooe  miiiioo,  three  huadred .  ami  seven  thoiuaud, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles;  or  eisht  huadred,  iliirty-six  miU 
lioos^  SIX  bupdred  and  forty-six  tliousand,  lour  hundred  acres  !^ 

There  is  a  chapter  on  New  Orleans^  and  the  Delta  of  the  Mirf- 
tissippi.  The  city  is  described  with  that  extreme  ftiinutenessibf  de- 
tail which  we  never  suspect  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  snbjecf, 
when  we  are  exhibiting  a  part  and  a  proof  of  a  recent  proud  acqui- 
sition. At  the  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  **  ft 
contained  about  one  thousand  houses,  and  eight  thousand  inhabit* 
ants,  including  blacks  and  people  of  colour."  ATmost  all  the  old 
bouses  ^re  of  .wood,  of  only  one  story  high.  Latterly  a  few  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  enabled  to  enclose  themselves  in  bad 
brick,  coated  with  white  or  coloured  mortar. 

The  Delta  is  one  of  those  remarkable  results  of  the  great  opertf* 
tions  of  nature,  on  which  a  sensible  observer  will  hardly  ever  be 
accused  of  expending  too  much  description. 

'*  Nothing  is  mwre  certain  than  that  it  has  gradually  risen  out  of  the 
sea,  or  rather  that  it  has  been  formed  by  alluvious  substances,  precipi- 
tated by  the  waters  from  the  upper  regions.  It  is  calculated  that  from 
1720  to  1800^  a  period  of  80  years,  the  land  has  advanced  fifteen 
miles  into  the  sea.  The  eastern  part  of  New  Spain  along  the  gulf,  ex- 
hibits abundant  proofs  of  similar  advances ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  tbe  co^  i 
stani  acounulation  of  sand  by  the  trade  winds,  wiiich  is  driven  to  the  | 
sh<Hre  by  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  waves  in  that  direction." 

The  Mississippi,  on  approaching  the  sea,  cUiides  into  five 
branchea  which  are  deep  enough,  except  on  their  bars,  ^ortbe 
largest  ships.  The  banks  of  the  river,  to  a  great  distance  nortli- 
ward,  are  "  much  more  elevated  than  the  circumjacent  country. 
This  is  occasioned  by  a  more  copious  deposition  along  the  mar- 
cins  than  at  a  distance  from  them.  These  are  thickly  covered 
with  grass,  and  a  vast  variety  of  ligneous  plants,  which  serve  to 
titrate  the  waters  in. their  progress  to  the  low  grounds  and  swamps, 
and  t6(  retain  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  alluvious  substances.'* 
The  Mississippi  is  not  remarkable  for  good  fish ;  but  this  defect  ie  , 
compensated  by  a  va3t  number  of  alligators.  The  tides  have  lit- 
tle effect  at  New  Orleans  ;  they  sometimes  cause  it  to  swell,  but 
never  to  slacken  its  current.  It  is  asserted  that  no  more  than  one 
twenijf^sevenih  part  of  the  Delta  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
country,  both  here  near  the  outlet  and  to  a  great  extent  on  each 
aide  of  the  river  many  hundred  miles  upward,  constitutes  a  world  | 
of  swamps,  with  all  the  appropriate  miasmata  and  pestilence. 
^  And  though  there  are  particular  parts  which  it  might  be  possible  j 
for  a  strong  population,  aided  by  great  national  resources,  to  rescue  f 
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finom  the  flominion  of  water  iiT  its  most  noxiooai  fbrni,  duit  donumoa 
im  founded  so  inViiicibly  on  the  coDfonnation  of  tiie  conlineiit,  that 
m  large  portion  of  the  southern  re^^ns  of  Louisiana  muii^  con* 
tinue  unfavourable  to  health  and  life  to  the  end  of  time*  There 
are  vast  tracts  which  will  forever  preclude  all  human  attempts  at 
residence,  by  the  inundation  which  covers  them  to  a  great  depth 
during  the  season  of  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great 
tributary  rivers. 

The  arbitrary  line  of  division  into  lower  and  upper  Louisiana  k 
drawn  about  the  latitude  at  which  the  Arkansas  nver  falls  into  the 
MftSBissippi,  between  33  and  34  north*  The  mor^  distant  tracts 
af  the  wide  western  region  traversed  by  this  river  make  rather  a 
dreary  appearance  in  description :  *^  immense  prairie^  with  very 
little  else  to  attract  attention.  A  traveller,  however,  who  should 
aurvey  such  a  wilderness  for  the  first  time,  ^uld  gaze  with  no 
aoiall  interest  and  wonder  at  one  of  its  appeanmces. 

"  Immense  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and  a  species  of  the  goat, 
range  about  this  open  country,  which  produces  a  short  grass  of  which 
they  are  fond ;  and  a  gentleman  of  veracity  has  asserted,  that  he  has 
seen  a  drove  of  them  cootaining  at  least  nine  thousand.^ 

But  no  one  description  of  the  face  of  the  country  can  be  hken. 
m  illustrative,  genendly,  of  such  an  immensity  of  earth  and  water ; 
^ugb  it  is  doubtful  whether  on  any  of  the  other  continents  these 
tdemenls  appe^  in  so  few  varieties  of  modification  In  so  ample  a 
Bpace ;  for  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  e  veil 
if  they  were  of  equal  extent  with'  the  great  central  wilderness  of 
America,  do  not  present  a  sameness  in  which  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  active  element  of  water  is  made  to  bear  its  part.  Such  a  dia* 
play,  therefore,  of  this  monotonous  though  immense  scene,  at 
diould  constitute  a  proportionate  section  of  general  geography, 
would  be  confined  to  very  small  space  of  description ;  though  such 
a  r^resentation  as  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  numbers  of  whom  are  looking  towards  the  country 
with  a  very  different  kind  of  interest  and  curiosity  from  any  that 
could  arise  from  the  mere  taste  for  geographical  knowledge,  would 
.  require  to  be  given  in  great  extent  and  particularity.  The  major's 
survey  is  something  between  these  two,  approaching  to  a  minute- 
ness that  is  tedious  to  a  European  general  reader,  while  it  ta 
hardly  particular  and  k>cal  enough  m  marking  the  difierences  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  vast  territory,  to  satisfy  the  careful  inquiai- 
tiveness  of  persons  having  any  thoOght  of  the  experiment  of  a 
lemoval  into  it.  The  general  effect  of  the  very  moltifariMM 
^  aoGoant  is,  that  Upper  Louisiana  is,  on  the  whole,  a  tract  of  great 
\  irahie  and  promise ;  that  it  has  a  large  proportion  of  very  good 
If     Vol.  III.  Nav  Scries.    ,  3 
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itoil ;  ttiat  almdst  everj  ddslrdMe  pro^kiction  rmy  he  ctAfivaldl 
with  complete  success ;  that  it  bas  infinile  facilities  for  inland  nt» 
vi^tion ;  that,  as  to  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  climate  is  sahf* 
bnotis,  even  wonderfully  so,  considermg  the  heat  c{  its  sommers 
and  the  prodigious  surplus  of  its  waters ;  a^d  that  its  population 
which  is  in  its  earliest  infancy,  is  advancing  with  a  rapidity  beyond 
all  example.  In  remarking  on  the  actual  proofs  oi  a  oegtee  of 
salubrity  which  would  have  been  deemed  incompatible  with  such 
an  excess  of  heated  moisture,  he  advances  the  theory,  with  plaih 
itUe  appearances,  that  the  noxious  power  is  neutralized  by  the 
prevalence  of  limestone  in  the  constitution  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  countries  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 

Upper  Louisiana  appears  to  be  very  justly  a  region  of  more 
attraction  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  country  of 
the  lower  Mississi|a^  especially  to  agriculturists  of  moderate  pit^ 

Krty.  What  are  called  capitalists,  our  author  says,  are  tempted 
the  greater  commercial  possibilities  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
tfie  Mexican  gulf. 

The  major  is  very  eager  to  have  the  country  stocked  wfth  i 
population  competent  to  self  defence.  We  say  «focfced— for  Mi 
oas  perfectly  acquired  the  diction  of  political  economists,  "nsjA 
everywhere  talks  of  population,  and  its  progress,  as  if  its  import^ 
^nce  were  only  relative  to  the  soil,  the  capacities  of  which  it  h 
Adapted  to  develop,  as  the  French  have  it.  The  use  and  ob* 
ject  of  the  human  animal  in  any  given  tract  of  the  earth,  is  to  pro- 
mote its  productiveness  as  a  farm,  and  to  give  rank  and  conse- 
gu^ce  to  it  as  a  state.  Man  was  made  as  a  thing  subservient  t« 
urms  and  states.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  helped  on  to  the  c% 
max,  and  be  permitted  to  know  what  farms  and  states  were  made  for". 

The  competency  to  defence,  so  urgently  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quired in  Louisiana^  is  chiefly  against  the  inroads  of  the  Indians, 
who  have  every  advantage  against  a  slender  population  in  such  a 
country. 

"  An  immense  number  of  tribes,  and  some  of  them  powerful,  inhar 
Mt  the  extensive  regions  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Their 
depredations  are  frequent,  and  they  eutertain  no  fear  of  punishmeot; 
our  ordinary  force,  especially  in  Upper  Louisiana,  including  the  ml* 
titia,  is  not  sufficient  to  create  any  alarm  among  them.  They  are  ex- 
tremely bold  in  their  threats;  and  perhaps  one  reason  why  they  boW 
us  so  cheap  is,  that  they  have  never  been  at  wit  with  us,  aad  were 
never  beaten  by  tlie  whites.'' 

A  chapter  **  of  Land^^Titles"  illustrates,  in  great  detail,  the 
regulatSons  observed  by  the  defunct  Spanish  government  of  Loui- 
ihmt  %  their  grants  of  knd  to  the  colonists.    Ail  the  graota  veri- 
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tor  bare  been  made  under  the  former  goTer^pent,  ^^^i  oC 
CQUise^  to  be  held  valid  by  that  of  the  new  proprietor  of  the  coun- 
tryj(  (bp  Unitecl  States ;  but  there  is  no  statement  of  any  thing 
yecuIiaTy  as  applicable  to  Louisiana,  in  the  sjstem  of  the  disposal. 
and  tenure  of  lands  under  this  new  government.  For  the  pre-  ^ 
Kutf  it  seems  that  much  dii&culty  is  made  of  selling  the  lands  at ' 
l|U ;  the  government,  if  we  understand  the  major,  being  afraid  the 
new  settlers  would  so  disperse  themselves  as  to  be  lost,  for  any 
y^fae  and  use  in  the  capacity  of  subjects,  to  the  parent  state,  and 
wiao  inca^pable  of  defending  themselves.  He  himself  recommenda 
Uiai  the  assignments  of  land  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  con- 
uned  to  certain  limited  tracts,  not  too  remote  for  an  easy  commu* 
nication  with  the  older  states^  with  tliis  restriction  he  urgently 
insists  that  the  colonization  should  be  promoted  with  all  possible 
assistance  and  haste*  He  does  not  say  whether  the  tenures  oC 
llie  future  settlers  are  to  be,  like  those  of  the  possessors  of  lands 
under  the  French  and  Spanish  governments,  purely  allodial. 

The  topic  c^  ^  Government  and  Laws"  ^ords  a  considerable 
detail,  but  of  no  great  interest,  ^specially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  Spanish  and  French  system  nil!  gradually  wear  away 
•fiuler  the  new  government  that  has  acquired  the  country.  The 
author  seems  disposed  to  a  rather  favourable  estimate  of  |he  legis- 
lation; but  ther^  is  one 'of  the  strongest  possible  presumptions 
against  it  in  the  fact  asserted  by  him,  that,  ^^  it  was  the  pohcy  of 
ihe  Sp9nish  government  to  keep  the  people  in  a  great  meadurf 
ipioraDt  of  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed.*'  A  mar* 
y^ellaus  modesty  in  the  makers  oigood  laws !  There  must  really, 
Jbowever,  have  been  some  mysterious  and  magical  principle  of 
efficacy  in  this  legislation,  if  we  are  to  attribute  to  it  the  other 
fact  asserted  by  the  author,  that  the  subjects  of  it "  are  apparently 
th^  happiest  people  on  earth,*'  notwithstanding  that  ^*  then:  moral 
|iriociples  are  extremely  debauched,  and  their  intercoin*se  with 
each  other  is  marked  by  the  most  corrupt  profligacy  of  manners.^ 
The  French  part  of  the  population  of  Louisiana  is  pronounced  to 
be  of  a  much  better  qnality ;  "  they  always  preserved  their  inte- 
grity, their  decency,  and  their  moral  principles ;  though  they  bst 
most  of  their  industry,  and  all  their  knowledge."  It  is  somethuig 
less  perfectly  mu'acidous,  therefore,  that  *^  of  all  the  people  on  the 
^obe,.  the  French  in  Louisiana  appear  to  be  the  happiest."  But 
perhaps,  after  ail,  the  sum  of  what  we  can  learn  from  this  sort  of 
dashing  sentences  is,  the  utter  carelesness,  or  the  want  of  judg^ 
Rient,  of  the  writer  of  them. 

The  short  chapter  about  *'  Learning  and  Religion"  might  hav^ 
been  still  shorter,  for  it  is,  in  effect,  to  say  there  is  no  such  tbiim 
IB  the  f country.  Two  schools,  patronised  by  public  autbority, 
nikidi  carried  the  pupils  no  further  than  the  Spanisb  tanguage. 
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widi  writbg  and  conmwn  aritfaoietic,  Bpfeta  (o  baveliceDy  the  Miit 
time  anj  thing  was  heard  on  the  subject,  the  best,  and  nearly  Ak 
wfade  provision  for  the  literature  of  the  capital,  New  Orleans ; 
and  in  the  settlements  at  a  distance  from  it,  <<a  person  who  could 
.read  and  write  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  prodigy."  The  En- 
glish Americans  are  said  to  be  still  more  deficient  than  the  French. 
As  to  religion,  a  small  quantity  of  the  popish  ritual,  on  a  Sunday, 
forms,  of  course,  the  Christianity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  major  justifies  and  applauds  them  for  being  as  merry 
'as  they  can  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  for  keeping  clear  of  what  be 
calls  a  <'  sullen  countenance,  gk)omy  subjects,  a  set  form  of  8peeGl^ 
and  a  stiff  behaviour.''  He  insists  they  shall  by  all  means  have 
a  religion,  ^'a  pure  and  rational  religion,"  he  says,  ^^suchasis 
Contained  in  the  sublime  pages  of  revelation ;"  for,  ^*  it  is  of  infr 
nite  use  to  mankind  in  a  temporal  sense."  But  not  even  for  the 
sake  of  this,  the  most  important  of  all  the  benefits  of  religion,  frill 
he  consent  to  have  the  Indians  disturbed,  in  their  devout  and 
laudable  adherence  to  the  creed  of  their  forefathers.  The  book 
contains  a  variety  of  passages  in  which  the  writer  appears  to  take 
considerable  credit  to  himself,  as  a  philosopher,  for  placing  rein 
gion  in  ihe  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  politicians  of  the  verjr 
inferior  rank. 

There  is  a  desultory  entertaining  description  of  the  **  Charao> 
ter,"  taken  in  a  general  and  comprehensive  sense,  *^of  the  Loui- 
sianians."  The  representation  of  the  "  aborigines"  too  much  re- 
sembles that  in  Guthrie's  Grammar,  and  in  Robertson.  To  be 
sure,  it  forms  a  striking  picture,  ready  for  the  use  of  every  succes- 
sive exhibition.  But  if  a  man  pretends  to  paint  in  the  sobriety  of 
truth,  in  the  very  scene  where  the  reality  is  displayed,  and  Abso- 
lutely from  the  life,  it  is  unpardonable  to  play  off  again  on  our  ima- 
ginations the  horrible  visions  of  the  long  courses  of  torture  and 
cannibalism.  Why  cannot  we  obtain,  at  last,  the  mere  plain  truth 
as  to  the  degrees  and  modes  of  cruelty  which  captive  enemies  arc 
condemned  to  suffer  ? 

There  is  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  revive,  under  some  appear- 
ance of  probability,  the  notion  of  there  being  a  IVelsk  tribe  of  In- 
dians somewhere  m  North  America.  The  major  t^ompensates  to 
himself  the  extreme  penury  of  his  religious  credence,  by  believ- 
uig  such  a  proposition  as  that  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  Prince 
Madoc  to  naake  three  successful  voyages  to  America  before  the  in- 
▼entbn  of  the  compass,  and  two  straight  back  io  Wales. 

The  most  furious  and  interesting  chapter  of  all  (but  it  admits 
not  of  abridgment)  is  that  on  the  rivers  of  North  America.  We 
wn  transcribe  the  description  of  the  confluence  of  the  two  noblei^ 
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of  Adem,  tfce  MiBscmri  and  tl^  MlwMippi,  the  fomwr  of  which^ 
he  B9y%y  if  deddedl/  the  greater  river. 

^^  The  juoctloD  pf  the  two  great  rivers  is  io  north  latitude  thirty- 
eight  degrees,  and  forms  ao  ioterestlDg  spectacle.  The  two  islands  ia 
the  mouU)  of  the  Missouri  oblige  hira  to  pay  his  tribute  to  what  is  rie* 
nomlDated  the  father  ot  rivers,  through  oue  large«  and  two  small  chan* 
nels.  '  As  if  he  disdaiaed  to  unite  himself  with  any  other  river,  how- 
ev^efr  respectable  and  dignified^  he  precipitates  liis  waters  nearly  at 
right  angles  across  the  Mississippi,  a  dbtance  of  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  yards.  The  lioe  of  separation  between  them,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  their  rapidity  aod  colours,  is  visible  from  each  shore,  and 
still  more  so  from  the  adjacent  hills.  The  Mississippi,  as  if  astonished 
%i  the  boldness  of  an  intruder,  for  a  moment  recoils  and  suspends  hit 
current,  aod  views  in  silent  majesty  the  progress  of  the  stranger.  They 
flow  nearly  twenty  miles  before  their  waters  mingle  with  each  other. 

i  For  an  American  the  composition  is  tolerable;  but  the  major 
has  a  good  share  of  those  words  and  phrases,  which  his  iiterar^ 
countrymen  ^lust,  however  reiuctanlly,  relinquish  before  they  wffl 
rank  wi^h  good  writers.  The  standard  is  fixed ;  unless  it  were 
possible  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  assemblage  of  those  great  ai»- 
thc^  on  whose  account  the  Americans  themselves  are  to/eel  com'^ 
phcencj  in  iheir  language  to  the  latest  ages. 


Refieclums  sur  le  Suicide^    Par  Madame  la  Baronne^de  StaiU 

Holstein* 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Rcview.3 

Tub  appearance  of  a  dissertation  on  a  subject  which  has  at 
ready  produced  so  many  volumes  of  commonplace,,  is  in  itaelf 
aknning.  But  the  name  of  a  celebrated  writer  dispels  this  natu- 
ral apprehension,  and  excites  an  expectation  of  more  than  <mli> 
nary  originality,  which  is  the  only  good  reason  for  the  reviving 
a  question  apparently  exhausted.  In  fact,  it  may  require  as  vi- 
gorous an  effort  to  dig  through  the  rubbish  with  which  mediocrity 
has  been  for  ages  loadii^  a  truth,  as  it  did  ori^nally.to  conquer 
the  obstacles  which  obstructed  the  first  thinkers  in  their  way  to  it 

It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that  the  present  publication  ia 
chiefly  remarkable  9s  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  author.  The  per- 
secotion  of  Madame  de  Stael  will  be  remembered  among  the  dia* 
tinctions  of  female  talent.  It  is  faotiourable  (o  the  sex,  that  the 
independent  spirit  of  one  woman  of  genius  has  disturbed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  <<  AJl  this  availeth  ne  no- 
thing, so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king's  gate*" 
This  ahnost  solitary  example  of  an  independ^ice  not  tal>e  intimi- 
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dated  by  peirer,  ner  SHJMiied  by  renowth  hiis  very  sfaiUqiljr  4il* 

flajed  the  inferiority  of  Napoleoo'a  character  to  his  g^ius.  Thoyl 
e  18  disquieted  by  the  disapprobation  of  a  powerful  muni,  may  in* 
deed  be  considered  as  a  praof  that  he  has  not  lost  all  the  senti* 
ments  which  ought  to  accompany  a  great  understanding — ^and  that 
power  and  flattery  have  not  yet  obliterated  all  sense  of  what  coo* 
'  stitutes  the  true  value  of  praise.  But  this  disquiet  has  drivea  him 
ioto  a  persecutioQ  so  little  both  in  its  principle  and  its  meansi  as  to 
form  a  characteristical  incident  in  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
manu  He  appears  to  have  curiously  sought  out  the  most  suacepti^ 
Me  parts  of  her  mind,  and  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  her  situax 
tioo,  that  be  might  inflict  his  wounds  with  more  ingenious  cruelty* 
He  has  harassed  her  by  successive  mutilations  of  those  works  o( 
which  h^  professed  to  aUow  the  publication.  He  has  banished  het 
from  the  societies  where  the  terror  of  his  power  could  not  silenct 
the  admiration  of  her  genius,  and  where  the  blended  intercourse  of 
fi'iendship^  reason,  wit,  and  eloquence,  formed  a  gratification  whi^ 
a  refined  enemy  would  have  thought  it  honourable  to  spare.  Bvery 
suffering  was  through  some  kind  affection,  or  some  elegant  taste* 
£very  wound  was  aimed  at  a  noble  part  In  her  escape  from  his 
dominions,  she  found  one  of  his  generals  become  the  actual  sove^ 
reign  of  the  country  of  her  husband ;  and  to  him  she  dedicates 
this  little  volume,  from  which  we  learn,  with  singnlur  interest,  anJ 
with  scarcely  any  surprise,  that  there  were  moments  in  which  mis- 
fortune made  her  seek  the  aid  of  meditation  to  compose  and 
atneagtben  her  mind,  and  that  she  now  offers  to  her  fellow  smfferexa 
the  medicine  which  has  quieted  her  own  agitations*  « 

From  the  time  of  Rousseau  to  the  rebcHind  of  public  opiniott 
caused  by  the  issue,  of  the  French  revolution,  suicide  was  one  of 
the  favourite  themes  of  paradox  and  declamation ;  and  Madame  ds 
Staeli  it  seems,  had  formerly  written  on  it,  not  so  much  with  the 
temper  of  philosophy,  as  with  that  hostility  to  received  doctrm^ 
to  which  the  vivacity  and  pride  of  youthful  genius  are  prooq, 
Her  mature  reason  has  easily  discovered,  that  the  more  geeeral 
judgments  of  the  human  race  on  subjects  of  moral  conduct^  dis? 
guised  as  they  are  under  a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  obscured  by 
rague,  passionate,  hyperbolical,  and  even  contradictory  forms  of 
expression,  debas^  by  the  mixture  of  every  species  of  prejudice 
and  superstition,  and  distorted  into  deformity  in  their  passage 
through  narrow  aad  perverted  minds,  have  still  some .  solid  foun- 
dation in  the  nature  and  condition  of  man.  Very  little  moral  truth 
is  to  be  found  m  its  native  stajLe ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  impovr 
tant  offices  of  philosophy,  to  recover  it  from  the  impure  masses 
with  which  it  is  confounded  by  the  common  observer. 

It  is  natural  that  reparation  for  youthful  paiadox  should  b^  an^- 
pie  eveft  toexceiNu    A  generous  mind  deems  no  ateoemeiit  mslir 
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eSrat  ftr  ill  o#n  errons ;  acid  diaclaiili'llie  arlB  bjr  wbUA  tbe  iae?i« 
tibte  TarisfioDS  of  htiEtian  opinion  are  easily  concealed  from  the 
mnltifvde*  As  eloquence  alwajB  partakes  of  exaggeration,  it  ne* 
ceBnrily  magrifies  the  apparent  dissimilarity  between  the  different 
opinions  of  an  eloquent  writer.  Where  the  colouring  is  most 
wkudiiy  the  contrtista  are  most  striking ;  and  even  the  slightest 
shades  of  difference  will  be  more  perceptible.  Every  revdutioir 
nf  the  present  age  has  been  an  event  in  IMad.  de  Stael's  private 
6fe.  In  a  person  of  ardent  sensibility  amidst  the  agitations  of  aa 
eventfol  life,  we  shall  not  severely  blame  some  tendencies  towanto 
new  exaggerations ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  she  should  be  dish 
posed  to  an  almost  nndistinguishing  partiality  for  the  character 
and  measures  of  the  enemies  of  her  persecutor.  The  operations  of 
•0  just  a  resentment  on  judgment,  is  neither  to  be  forgotten  nor 
tondemned.  In  estimating  ner  character  it  may^  perhaps,  be  re 
wpected;  but  in  weighing  her  authority  it  must  be  deducted* 
Whatever  may  be  the  oscillations  of  a  susceptible  mind  in  a 
stolrmy  atmosphere,  Madame  de  Stael,  we  are  persuaded,  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  perman^ut  advocate  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  re« 
intance  to  tyranny,  and  reformation  of  abuse.  Her  animosity  t<» 
cbrmption  and  oppression  will  ultimately  be  without  distinction  of 
Sarty  or  country-*-er  with  no  other  distinction  than  tiiat  superior 
mdignation  which  enlightened  minds  feel,  when  these  evils  disgrace 
slid  weaken  the  cause  which  they  themselves  espouse. 
•  On  the  question  of  suicide,  it  is  perhap  possible  to  state  tfa^ 
tpfable  truth  more  plainly  and  dispassionately  than  has  bew 
hitherto  done.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  every  act  by  which  a 
mtfR  voluntarily  causes  his  own  death,  is  not  eriminal.  All  sncb 
acts^  tore,  however,  suicides.  Whether  a  man  produced  his  owo 
death  by  swallowii^  a  cup  of  poison,  or  by  mounting  a  breach^ 
(supposing  death  to  be  in  both  casiss  foreseen  ad  the  inevitable  eon-f 
sequence  of  the  act,)  it  is  evktent  that  m  both  cases  he  equally 
kiBs  liimsel£  But  it  is  obvious^  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
wUch  it  is  a  duty  to  do  acts  of  which  a  num's  own  death  is  the 
necessary  result.  This  is  no  uncomrami  dictate  of  military  obe- 
dience. In  all  operations  of  war,  it  is  a  duty  to  hazard  Ufe ;  and 
a  greater  degree  of  the  same  obl^ation  may  require  its  sacrifice. 
If  it  were  constantly  criminal  to  cause  the  destruction  of  one's  life^ 
ttere  must  be  a  criminality  of  tbe  same  kind,  tfaou^  of  an  iitfertoip 
degree,  in  riskiBg  it.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  a  volunteer  on  a  for- 
lom  h^pe  has  a  chance  of  escape ;  for  it  may  be  said  with  eoual 
truth,  that  there  is  iafeo  a  chance  of  the  failure  of  the  deadliest 
i^risoo.  The  ag^t,  m  both  cases,  expects  Us  own  death  :  and  is 
oat  of  the  soidi^r,  die  moral  approbation  is  highest,  and  the  f^ne 
k  iDMt  brilliant,  where  death  is  the  most  certain.  This,  indeed, 
iliB0  ftr  fhmi  being  an  uucomaoon  case,  that  it  comprehends  a  yorj 
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large  c\»m  of  biniian  actiobs ;  bemg  not  only  ibe  iaty  of  M^dier^ 
but  of  all  those  who  are  ei^aged  id  eminentlj  perilous  occupatiotti 
— and  DGcasiooally  of  all  human  beings.  It  is  required  from  ment 
of  the  most  obscure  condition,  who  are  neither  trained  to  any 
delicacy  of  moral  perception,  nor  supported  bj  the  prospect  of 
reputation.  Its  violation  is  punished  by  death,  or  by  me  heaviest 
and  most  irrembsible  disgrace.  Maternal  aflecUon  renders  the 
feeblest  and  most  timid  women  capable  of  discharging  this  stern 
and  terrible  duty. 

Besides  these  suicides  of  duty,  there  are  other  cases  of  the 
kazard  or  sacrifice  of  life,  which,  not  being  positively  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  conduct,  are  considered  as  acts  of  virtue  of  the- 
most  arduous  nature,  requiring  singular  magnanimity,  and  justly 
distinguished  by  the  most  splendid  reputation.  Codrus  and  De- 
eius  present  themselves  to  the  recollection  of  every  reader.  When 
a  Scotch  Highland  gehtleman  personated  Prince  Charles  Stuart—^ 
when  Madame  Elizabeth  presented  herself  to  the  furious  rabble  id 
Marie  Antoinette— every  human  heart  acknowledges  the  generous 
virtue  which'made  the  first  sacrifice,  and  the  second  expose  life,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  life  of  others,  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  n!6 
stronger  ties  than  those  of  attachment  and  friendship,  strengthened 
by  the  momentary  impulse  of  compassion.  But  these  suicides  of 
patriotism  or  loyidty  are  acts  done  in  a  conspicuous  place,  by 
those  who  are  bred  from  their  infancy  to  consider  honour  and  dis- 
jpace  as  the  first  obiects  of  human  pursuit  and  avoidance.  Innu- 
merable instances,  however,  of  the  same  sort,  in  totaOy  different 
circumstances,  show  the  power  of  human  nature  to  cb  the  same 
tcta  without  the  bribe  of  fame.  Backwardness  in  mounting  a 
breach^  or  boarding  a  ship,  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Volunteers  for 
service  of  the  most  desperate  danger  are  easily  found.  Every 
case  of  a  shipwreck,  or  a  fire,  eiJiibits  examples  of  devoting  fife, 
for  the  preservation  sometimes  of  utter  stranger»— very  often,  in- 
deed, of  persons  to  whom  there  is  no  obligation  of  duty,  and  nio 
tie  of  affection.  Mere  compassion  renders  the  lowest  of  the  mob 
for  a  moment  capable  of  so  sublime  a  sacr^e. 

There  are  othier  suicides,  which,  without  being  either  demanded 
by  duty^  or  performed  for  the  preservation  of  a  community  or  an 
individual,  are  yet  generally  considered  as  acts  which,  whether 
they  be  strictly  moral  or  not,  can  only  be  performed  by  minds  of 
the  most  magnanimous  virtue.  The  suicide  of  Cato  is  of  this  class* 
It  was  not  to  defeat  usurpation,  or  to  preserve  the  bws  and  liber* 
ties  of  Rome,  that  he  destroyed  his  own  life.  In  that  case,  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  act  woiiM  have  admitted  no  dispute:  but  it 
was  dcme  when  he  despmred  of  his  country.  It  arose  from  bift 
horror  of  tyranny,  and  the  feeling  of  mtolerable  shame  at  the  pro»- 
pect  of  life  under  an  arbitrary  maater ;  and  it  is  to  be  jtistffied  by 
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Ae  tendency  of  the  example  to  save  the  world  fronfi  future  tyran- 
nk;s,  by  strengthening  and  perpetuating  these  most  useful  senti- 
ments, and  to  contribute  throughout  all  ages  to  diffuse  the  love  of 
lilierty  among  mankind.     As  liberty  is  the  only  security  for  just 
and  humane  government,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  diffusion  of 
such  sentiments  seems  to  be  a  higher  interest  of  mankind,  and  a 
more  worthy  object  of  self  sacrifice,  than  the  preservation  of  any 
individual,  or  even  of  any  state.     But  it  is  scarcely  worth  discuss- 
ing what  precise  judgment  ought  to  be  formed  of  the  act  of  Cato, 
as  long  as  all  good  men  must  unite  in  admiration  and  reverence 
for  the  mind  from  wliich  it  proceeded.     The  merit  of  Regulus's 
return  to  Carthage  was  enhanced,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and   moderate  of  moralists,  principally  by   his  certain 
knowledge  of  the  death  wiiich  his  barbarous  tormentors  had  pre- 
pared  for  him.     His  voluntary  death  was,  however,  very  different 
from  that  of  Cato.      The  strictest  rules  of  duty  required  that  he 
should  neither  advise  his  country  agamst  his  conscience,  nor  vio-' 
late  his  pledged  faith  to  the  enemy.     Every  case  where  a  man 
prefei-s  death  to  guilt,  is  a  suicide  of  duty.     Of  this  nature  is  aH 
martyrdom,  wliere  life  is  to  be  saved  only  by  fiilse  professions,  or. 
by  compliances  which  the  conscience  of  the  martyr  deems  still 
oiore  criminal.     Among  the  early  christians,  as  indeed  among 
most  persecuted  bodies  of  men,  there  prevailed  a  sort  of  ambition 
of  aiartyrdom,  which  the  fathers  of  the  church  condemned  as  the 
fruit  o(  misguided  zeal,  but  which  was  considered  by  the  people 
with  reverence,  as  an  honourable  proof  of  a  more  sincere  and  in- 
trepid attachment  to  religion  than  that  which  was  shown  by  the 
cautious  prudence  of  lukewarm  brethren.     Dying  men  deplored 
the  natural  death  which  robbed  them  of  the  honours  of  martyrdom. 
Many  who  were  present  at  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  their 
feilow  christians,  cried  out,  "  we  too  are  christians,"  that  they 
might  follow  their  brethren  to  the  stake.     Those  who  fled  from 
persecution  were  stigmatized  by  the  more  severe  fathers;    and 
those  who  purchased  an  indemnity   from   the  magistrate,  were 
thought  little  inferior  in  guilt  to  those  who  sacrificed  to  idols.    So 
great  was  the  rage  for  this  species  of  suicidf,  though  evidently  un- 
justifiable, that  the  Roman  magistrates  sometimes  (though  too  sel- 
dom and  too  late)  discovered  their  best  policy,  even  for  their  owa 
purposes,  to  consist  in  mortifymg  and  repelKng  the  crowds  of  can- 
didates for  martyrdom. 

Another  sort  of  suicide  was  allowed  by  the  most  illustrious  of 
fte  early  doctors  of  Christianity.  Led,  probably,  by  that  fanatical 
and  ascetic  spirit  which  tainted  their  moral  doctrines  respecting 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  they  allowed  a  woman  to  kill 
Jierselfy  in  order  to  prevent  an  involuntary,  and,  therefore,  i  ntt* 
^ary,  pollution  of  the  body,  where  the  mind  was  to  leuuim.pec* 
Vol.  ill.  Aeiv  iSeries.  6 
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fectly  spotlesfl.  They  did  not,  indeed,  widi  Lucrette,  clsum  tkii 
privilege,  from  the  shame  of  past  vioiation ;  but  they  permitted  it, 
for  the  prevention  of  that  which  was  to  come.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  observe,  that  this  opinion  can  be  justified  by  no  principle ;  bat 
it  is  evidently  an  excrescence  from  the  principle  of  a  suicide  cf 
duty,  and  proceeds  partly  from  the  confusion  of  guilt  with  dis- 
grace, and  partly,  also,  from  the  abusive  application  of  moral 
terms  to  physical  things.  Though  actions  not  immoral  9eldoiB 
contipne  long  to  be  thought  dishonourable  among  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, yet  the  degree  of  disgrace  is  often  by  wo  means  proportioned 
to  that  of  immorality.  Thus,  mercenary  prostitution,  when  it 
arises  from  poverty,  extenuates  the  vice,  but  renders  the  degrada-, 
tion  deeper.  Every  outward  mark  of  a  disgraceful  act  is  itself 
disgraceful.  Though  nothing  can  be  immoral  which  is  not  volun- 
tary, yet  it  may  be  ignominious  to  have  involuntarily  suffered  from 
the  brutality  of  others.  A  Bramin  forfeits  his  civil  rank  and  sa* 
cred  character  by  what  only  the  utmost  cruelty  could  have  com- 

Eelled  him  to  endure.  The  case  of  a  virtuous  man,  discredited 
y  calumnies,  of  which  refutation  does  not  repair  the  injurious  et 
feet,  must  be  owned  to  be  attended  with  considerable  perplexity. 
But  the  more  sound  casuistry  must  forbid  him  to  take  refuge  m 
voluntary  death.  The  possibility  of  escaping  from  dishonour  is 
a  temptation  to  undervalue  honour.  A  good  man  ought  not  to 
murmur  at  that  necessity  which  compels  him  to  confute  caluflony 
'by  his  life.  But  though  it  be  not  a  justifiable  case  of  suicide,  it 
fleems  to  be  one  of  the  most  excusable  which  can  be  imagined; 
and  when  a  mind,  stung  by  unmerited  dishonour,  determines  ob 
this  dreadful  remeily,  and  resolves  on  leaving  an  example  which 
may  deter  some  from  calumny,  and  others  from  the  imprudence 
which  supplies  the  calumniator  with  weapons,  though  the  actios 
must  be  blamed  as  a  deviation  from  the  most  elevated  morality, 
yet  the  man  may  be  pitied,  and  even  loved,  for  a  purity  and  a^ 
dour  of  moral  feeling,  of  which  the  rigorous  censors  of  his  conduct 
were  probably  incapable. 

Opposed  to  these  voluntary  deaths,  which  are  enjoined  or  ap- 
plauded, are  two  classes  of  culpable  suicide,  which  may  be  termed 
the  criminal  and  the  vitious.  A  criminal  suicide  is  that  by  which 
a  man,  under  the  influence  of  selfish  impatience  or  apprebensiooi 
withdraws  himself  from  the  performance  of  evident,  urgent,  and 
hnportant  duties.  Every  duty  imposes  the  secondary  obligatiofl 
to  preserve  the  means  of  performing  it,  and,  consequently,  to  pre- 
serve life,  which  comprehends  all  these  means.  The  most  homefy 
instances  are  the  best  illustrations.  A  man  on  whose  labour  a 
family  depended  for  bread,  could  not  disable  himself  from  earnii^ 
it  by  mutikiting  bis  limbs  without  a  great  crime :  but  in  destroying 
Jiis  Itfe,  he  Gomouts  a  greater  crune  of  the  same  n&ture.     To  e*- 
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cape  &om  his  difficulties  to  America  or  China,  whik  be  left  a  C/h 
jnily  destitute  in  England,  would  be  a  crime  of  great  magnkmie-^ 
but  to  commit  suicide,  in  like  circumstances,  would  he  to  abscond 
'withoot  the  possibility  of  return.  Men  are  so  linked  together, 
that  this  plain  cdhsideration  is  sufficient  in  most  cases  of  blamable 
■tricide.  Where  a  man  is  so  insulated,  that  his  duties  become 
Hunt  and  general,  all  selfish  suicide  argues  at  least  the  vifious  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  from  4he  practice  of  virtue,  and  destroying 
the  power  of  rendering  service  to  mankind.  For  these  purposes, 
iife  is  to  be  endured  when  it  is  miserable,  as  well  as  sacrificed 
;when  it  is  most  happy ;  and  though  the  speculator  may  assign  thi6 
boundaries  of  the  obh'gation,  they  will  not  be  discovered  by  a  ge« 
sieroufl  man  when  be  is  called  to  make  the  effi>rt.  It  is  a  fact, 
which  must  be  equally  acknowledgejd  by  the  followers  of  all  mond 
theories,  that  it  is  a  more  excellent  habit  to  regard  life  as  an  instru- 
ment  of  serving  olhers,  than  as  a  source  of  gratification  to  oiu^ 
•e{ves.  It  is  also  equally  true,  that  this  habitual  disposition  ren- 
ders him  who  feels  it  more  happy,  as  well  as  more  virtuous,  than 
if  his  mind  were  more  constantly  directed  towards  his  own  enjoy- 
meots.  Whether  this  last  circumstance  be  the  motive  which 
doeSy  or  the  reason  which  ot^hi  to  make  good  men  applaud  and 
cultivate  benevolence,  is  a  quest bn  disputed  by  moral  theortstSt 
ibot  wholly  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  All  systems  agree  io 
what  is  essential  to  the  regulation  of  moral  judgment  or  moral  con- 
^ct.  According  to  all  principles,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  never 
praiseworthy,  or  even  lawful,  to  sacrifice  life,  but  in  the  observ- 
ance of  duty,  or  in  the  practice  ef  virtue ;  that  suicide,  to  be  me- 
jral,  must  be  for  others ;  and  that  if  there  be  a  few  beings  so  emi- 
vently  useless,  as  well  as  miserable,  that  their  case  appix»aches  to 
«n  exception,  they  are  to  be  viewed  with  that  mercy  which  is  the 
^rst  virtue  of  frail  creatures,  and  without  which  we  are  unable  to 
contemplate  perfection. 

Madame  de  Stael  caHs  the  suicides  of  duty  and  virtue  by  the 
names  of  devotion  and  sacrifice ;  and  perhaps  thus  to  distinguisJh 
them  from  the  suicides  of  selfishness,  may  have  a  useful  effect  on 
the  feelings.  But  to  arrange  the  various  sorts  of  suicide  according 
Id  their  motives  and  tendency — as  criminal  codes  distinguish 
Jiomicides-^into  justifiable,  excusable,  and  culpable-— seems  to  ua 
a  manner  of  considering  the  subject  which  is  not  without  its  uae, 
tmA  which  we  have  accordingly  followed,  without  pretending  that 
it  is  universally  the  best.  It  is  impossible  not  to  concur  witb 
Madame  de  Stael  in  rejecting  that  vei^  vulgar  commonplace, 
irhich  represents  suicide  to  be  a  proof  i^if  cowardice.  To  suffer 
well,  is  a  proof  of  patience,  of  fortitude,  or  o(  firmness ;  but  boldly 
|p  seek  the  means  of  deliverance  frcmi  suffering,  is  the  office  of 
foorage.     Patie;)ce  endures  the  gangreoed  limb*--couragj^  encooiH 
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♦era  the  terrors  of  (he  amputation.  It  is  a  distortion  of  words  front 
their  natural  sense^  to  call  that  man  a  coward,  who  has  completelj 
conquered  the  fear  of  death* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  persons  who  have  contended  for 
Ihe  innoronce,  and  even  for  the  merit  of  some^uicides,  are  tiso 
eminent  Eng;lish  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  «\  hos'e  writings 
are  now  little  read.     The  first  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donn/-,  who 
was  probably  driven  to  the  contemplation  of  this  cuiestion  by  iiisown 
sufferings.     While  he  was  secretary  to  Lord  Chancellor  lijgerton, 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  rank  superior  to  his  own,  which  gave 
«uch  otfence  to  his  patron,  that  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office. 
Be  suffered  extreme  poverty  with  his  wife  and  children;  and  in  a 
letter  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  illness  of  a  daughter  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  he  says,  that  he  dares  not  expect  relief,  even  from 
death,  as  he  cannot  alTord  the  expense  of  the  funeral  i     He  after- 
wards took  orders,  and  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  probably  during  the  period  of  hit 
•ufferingft,  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  htAB^nLroty  **  A  declaration  (i§ 
iliat  paradoXy  or  thesis,  thai  self-lwrnkide  is  not  so  naittrnlly  sin, 
Hiui  it  may  never  be  ollurwise.^^  He  did  not  publish  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  forbade  it  ^'  both  the  press  and  the  fire."      He  detpineti 
*•  it  to  be  remembered y  thai  H  was  written  by  Jack  Donne^  not 
by  Dr.  Donne  ;"  and  it  was  published  many  years  after  his  death, 
bj  his  son,  a  dissipated  young  man,  tempted  by  his  necessities  to 
forget  his  father's  prohibition.     It  is  a  very  ingenious  book,  and 
in  substance  correct ;  but  written  in  that  paradoxical  temper  which 
thrusts  forward  whatever  truth  is  averse  to  common  opinion,  and 
slightly   acknowledges  whatever    agrees  with  it.      His  margin^ 
crowded  with  references,  is  a  curious  pi-oof  of  the  great  revolutioo 
which  a  century  and  a  half  have  produced  in  the  reading  of  Eu* 
rope.     Of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  canonists,  jurists,  and 
schoolmen  whom  he  has  cited,  there  are  not  a  dozen  names  now 
known  to  the  most  curioos  inquirer.    Henry  Dodwell,  the  learned 
nonjuror,  had   that  propensity  towards  singular  speculations,  is 
which  ingenious  men,  who  profess  slavish  principles  of  govern- 
ment, not  unfiequently  e;ive  vent  to  the  native  independence  of , 
their  understanding.     He  maintained  the  innocence  of  suicide  in 
some  cases,  in  an  apology  for  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero, 
prefixed  to  a  tianslation  of  "Cicero  de  Finibus,"  by  his  brother 
nonjuror,  the  noted  Jeremy  Collier,  a  writer  remarkable  for  VBlgv 
shrewdness  and  coarse  vigour,  who,  by  a  fatality  not  unparalleled 
among  translators  of  a  higher  order,  chose  an  original  the  most 
dissimilar  to  himself,  and  attcu^pted  an  English  version  of  the  most 
elej^ant  and  majestic  of  prose  writers. 


ETLOGIUM  ON  THE  LATE  DR.  RUSH. 

Wc  haTe  before  ns  an  introductory  dioeoursc  to  a  oonrge  <^  lectures  lately  delirereA 
in  the  college  of  physicianti  and  surgeons,  by  Dr>  David  Hoeack,  profeitsor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  clinical  medicine,  in  the  university  of  the  state 
of  New-York/  After  an  exordium,  giving  an  account  of  the  additional  means  of 
Instruetion  reeefitly  provided  in  the  medical  establishment  of  New-York,  Dr.  H. 
*  proeeeda  to  point  oot  trhat  he  deems  the  proper  method  of  cultivating  the  seienoe 
of  medicine.  He  reeommenda  the  inductive  system  of  philosophizing,  as  the  only- 
sure  meana  of  aeqniring  eorreot  prinoiples  in  science,  and  enforces  the  same  bf 
the  celebrated  examples  of  Baeon,.Boyle,  and  Newton^  in  physics ;  of  Reid,  Beat* 
tie,  and  Stewart,  in  metaphysics ;  and  of  Hippocrates,  Sydenham,  and  Boerhaave^ 
in  medicine.  After  dwelling  particularly  upon  the  respective  merits  of  these  dis^ 
tinguished  medical  characters,  he  concludes  with  the  following  eulogy  on  our 
countryman,  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 

But,  gentlemen,  while  we  thus  revere  the  great  and  good  of  the 
old  world,  let  us  do  homage  to  merit  in  the  new.  While  we  ac« 
Inswledge  the  bene6ts  which  the  science  of  medicine  has  received 
from  the  physicians  of  Europe,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  (he  debt 
of  gratitude  we  owe  to  a  native  of  our  own  soil,  who  was  no  less  aa 
ornament  to  human  nature,  than  his  various  exertions  have  bee9 
precious  to  his  profession,  to  science,  and  his  country* 
.  Yoor  feeling?,  I  trust,  will  be  in  unison  with  mine,  while,  in  ad* 
a^aa  to  the  numerous  offerings  of  public  and  private  respect, 
which  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Doctor  Benjamhi  Rush, 
we  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  contemplation  of  the  professional 
attainments,  the  public  sen- ices,  the  moral  and  religious  character, 
wtuch  make  up  the  portcait  of  that  distinguished  philosopher  and 
fhysieian. 

Doctor  Rush  Was  bom  on  the  24th  December,  1 745,  on  h!| 
bther's  estate,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
His  ancestors  followed  William  Penn  from  England  to  Pennsylva- 
fiia,  in  the  year  1683.  They  chiefly  belonged  to  the  society  of 
^kers,  and  were  aH,  as  well  as  his  parents,  distinguished  for  the 
industry,  the  virtue,  and  the  piety,  characteristic  of  their  sect. 
Bis  grandfather,  James  Rush,  whose  occupation  was  that  of  a 
gunsmith,  resided  on  his  estate  near  Philadelphia,  and  died  in  the 
year  1727.  His  son  John,  the  father  of  Dr.  Rush,  inherited  both 
his  trade  and  his  farm,  and  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  iiidu»- 
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try  and  ingenuity.  He  died  while  his  son  Benjamin  *waB  yet 
young,  but  left  him  to  the  care  of  an  excellent  and  pious  mother^ 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  his  education  and  welfare.  In  a 
tetter  which  1  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  Dr.  Rush,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  which  was  written  upon  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  he  thus  expresses  the  obiiga- 
tionhe  felt  for  the  early  impressions  of  piety  he  had  received  fropi 
his  parents : 

"  I  have  acquired  and  received  nothing  from  the  world  which 
I  prize  so  highly  as  the  religious  principles  I  inherited  from  them ; 
and  I  possess  nothing  that  I  value  so  much  as  the  innocence  aad 
purity  of  their  characters."* 

But  this  was  not  the  only  source  of  that  virtue  and  reIigi(Hi 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  His  mother,  as  if 
influenced  with  a  presentiment  of  the  future  destinies  of  her  son, 
resolved  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  which 
our  country  then  afforded :  for  this  purpose  he  was  sent,  at  the 
early  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  to  the  West  Nottingham  Gramma^ 
School,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Samuel  Finley,  an  excellent  scholar  and  an  emisent 
teacher,  and  whose  talents  and  learning  afterwards  elevated  him  to 
the  presidency  of  the  college  of  Princeton.  At  this  school  young 
Bush  remained  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  other  branches  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  him,  as  preparatory  for  a  collegiate  course  of 
study.  But  under  the  tuition  and  guidance  of  Dr.  Finley,  he  was 
not  only  instracted  in  classical  literature ;  he  also  acquired  what 
was  of  no  less  importance,  and  which  characterized  him  through 
fife — a  habit  of  study  and  observation,  a  reverence  for  the  chris- 
tian religion,  and  the  habitual  performance  of  the  duties  it  incul- 
cates :  for  his  accomplished  and  pious  instructor  not  only  re- 
garded the  temporal,  but  the  sphitual  welfare  of  those  committed 
i6  his  care. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  completing  his  course  of  classical 
studies,  he  was  removed  to  the  college  of  Princeton,  then  under 

*  The  letter  here  referred  to  was  originaUy  addressed^  bj  Dr.  Rudi,  to  the  Hon. 
John  Adams,  Esq.  late  President  of  the  United  States :  from  a  copy  of  the  same, 
tent  to  the  author  hy  Dr.  Rosh^  several  of  Ihe  preeediog  intereating  partxeulara  have 
Ifeentak/^iu 
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tlic  superkiteRdence  of  President  Davies,  one  of  the  moat  cte- 
qaent  preachers  and  learned  divines  our  country  has  produced. 

At  college,  our  pupil  not  only  performed  his  duties  with  his 
usual  attention  and  success,  but  he  became  distinguished  for  his 
taleuts,  his  uncommon  progress  in  his  studies,  and  especially  for  his 
eloquence  in  public  speaking.  For  this  latter  acquirement,  he  was 
doubtless  indebted  to  the  example  set  before  him  by  President 
Davies,  whose  talents  as  a  pulpit  orator  were  universally  ac- 
^nowledgedi  and  were  frequently  the  theme  of  his  pupil's  admi- 
ration. 

Dr.  Rush  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  autumn 
of  1760,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  The  next  succeeding  six 
yeans  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  John  Redman,  at  that  time  an  eminent  practitioner 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Upon  commencing  the  study  of  me- 
dicine, the  writings  of  Hippocrates  were  among  the  very  first 
works  which  attracted  his  attention ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  early 
impression  they  made  upon  his  mind,  and  of  the  attachment  he 
had  formed  to  them,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Rush,  when  a 
student  of  medicine,  translated  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  from 
the  Greek  into  his  vernacular  tongue,  in  the  seventeenth  year  oC 
his  age.  From  this  early  exercise  he  probably  derived  that  talent 
tff  inviestigation,  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  those  extensive  views  of 
the  nature  and  causes  of  disease,  which  give  value  to  his  writings, 
and  have  added  important  benefits  to  the  science  of  medicine. 
The  same  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  which  was  recommended 
by  Mr.  Locke,  and  the  very  manner  of  his  commonplace  book* 
was  also  early  adopted  by  Dr.  Rush,  and  was  daily  continued  to 
the  last  of  his  life.  To  his  records,  made  in  1 762,  we  are  at  this 
day  indebted  for  many  important  facts  illustrative  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which  prevailed  in,  and  desolated  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
ID  that  memorable  year.  Even  in  reading,  it  was  the.  practice  of 
fir.  Rush,  and  for  which  be  was  first  indebted  to  his  friend  De^ 
Franklin,  to  mark  with  a  pen  or  a  pencil,  any  important  fact,  or 
any  peculiar  expression,  remarkable  either  for  its  strength  or  its 
elegance.  Like  Gibbon,  **  he  investigated  with  his  pen  always  in 
his  hand  ;*'  believing  with  an  ancient  classTc,  that  to  study  without 
%^n  is  to  dream— ^  Studium  sine  calamo  somnium." 

Having  with  great  fidelity  completed  bis  course  of  medicai 
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itudies  under  Dr.  Redman,  he  embarked  for  Europe,  and  pass<^ 
two  yeai'8  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  attending  the  lectures  of 
those  celebrated  professors,  Dr.  Munro,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  CuUen, 
and  Dr.  Black. 

In  the  spring  of  1768,  after  defendins;  an  inaugural  dissertation 
"  de  coctione  ciborum  in  ventriculo,"  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  In  that  exercise,  which  was  written  with  cla^ 
sitfai  purity  and  elegance,  it  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Rush  to  illiia* 
trate,  by  experiment,  an  opinion  that  had  been  expressed  by  Df. 
Cullen,  that  the  aliment,  in  a  few  hours  after  being  received  into 
the  stomach,  undergoes  the  acetous  fermentation.  This  fact  he 
established  by  three  diflferent  experiments,  made  upon  hinself ; 
experiments  which  a  mind  less  ardent  iu  the  pursuit  of  truth  would 
readily  have  declined. 

From  Edinburgh  Dr.  Rush  proceeded  to  London,  where,  in 
attendance  upon  the  hospitals  of  that  city,  the  lectures  of  its 
celebrated  teachei-s,  and  the  society  of  the  learned,  he  made  many 
accessions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  he  hatl  already  acquired. ' 

In  the  spring  of  1769,  after  visiting  Paris,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  ia  which  he  soon  became  eminently 
distinguished. 

Few  men  have  entered  the  profession  in  any  age  or  country 
with  more  numerous  qualiBcations  as  a  physician,  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  Dr.  Rush.  His  gentleness  of  manner,  his  sympathy 
with  the  distressed,  his  kindness  to  the  poor,  his  varied  and  exten- 
sive erudition,  his  professional  acquirements,  and  his  faithful  atten- 
tion to  the  sick,  all  united  in  procuring  for  him  the  esteem,  the  re* 
spect,  and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  thereby  intro- 
ducing him  to  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 

It  is  observed,  as  an  evidence  of  the  diligence  and  fidelity 
with  which  Dr.  Rush  devoted  himself  to  his  medical  studies, 
during  the  six  years  he  had  been  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Redman,  that 
he  absented  himself  from  his  business  but  two  days  iq  the  whole 
of  that  period  of  time.  I  believe  it  may  also  be  said,  that  from 
the  time  he  commenced  the  practice  oi'  medicine  to  the  terminap 
tiou  of  his  long  and  valuable  hfe,  except  when  confined  by  sick- 
ness, or  occupied  by  busmess  of  a  public  nature,  he  never  ab* 
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;w^nj^A  imurnK  from  the  citjr  of  Pluladelphmi  nor  omkted  the  per- 
.formance  of  his  professional  dutiej),  a  single  daj.  It  is  also 
^stated,  that  during  the  thirtj  years  of  his  attendance  as  a  physi- 
cian to  the  Pennsylvania  hospitaI»  such  was  his  punctuality,  his 
lore  of  order,  and  his  sense  of  duty,  that  he  not  only  made  his 
.daily  visit  to  that  institution,  but  was  never  absent  ten  minntes 
after  the  af>pointed  hour  of  prescribing. 

In  a  few  months  after  his  establishment  in  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Ruah  was  elected  a  professor  in  the  medical  school  which  had 
then  been  recently  established  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  Dr. 
.Sbippen,  Dr.  Kuhn,  Dr.  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Bond.  For  this  sta- 
tion his  talents  and  education  peculiarly  qualified  him.  As  in  the 
^caae  of  Boerhaave,  such  too  had  been  the  attention  bestowed  by 
Dr.  Rush  upon  every  branch  of  medicine,  that  he  was  equally 
prepared  to  fill  any  department  in  which  his  services  might  be 
required. 

The  professorships  of  anatomy,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physic,  clinical  medicine,  and  the  materia  medica,  being  already 
occupied,  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  cbymistry,  which  he  filled 
jn  such  manner  as  immediately  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who 
|ieard  him,  not  only  to  the  branch  he  taught,  but  to  the  learnings 
the  abilities,  and  eloquence,  of  the  teacher. 
.    In  the  year  1 789,  Dr.  Rush  was  elected  the  successiMr  of  Dr« 
,  Morgan  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.     In 
1791,  upon  a  union  being  effected  between  the  college  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  prac- 
^tice;  and  in  1805,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  learned  and  vene- 
fable  Dr.  Kuhn,  he  was  chosen  to  the  united  professorships  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  of  clinical  medicine,  which  he 
.  MA  the  remainder  of  he  life.     To  the  success  with  which  these 
several  branches  of  medicine  were  taught  by  Dr.  Rush,  the  popu- 
larity of  his  lectures,  the  yearly  increase  of  the  number  of  his 
pupils,  the  unexampled  growth  of  the  medical  school  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the   consequent    diffusion  of   medical  learning,  bear 
imple  testimony ;  for,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished 
« lltents  with  which  the  other  professorships  of  that  university  have 
..:  hitherto  been,  and  still  continue  to  be  filled,  it  will  be  admitted, 
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tfaM  to  tbe  fearntng^  the  abilities^  and  tbe  ^loqaetiee  of  Dr.  Kiuil, 
it  oires  much  of  diftt  celebrity  and  elevation  to  wfaiclhit  has  aitunadk 
What  Boerbaave  waa  to  die  medical  acfaool  of  Leyden,  or  I^ 
CuIIett  to  tbat  of  Bdinburgfa,  Dr.  Ruafa  was  to  the-  mnverrify  <lf 
Pennsylvania. 

But  Dr.  Rush  did  not  confine  his  attentimi  and-purstdt*  «ttier 
to  the  practice  of  medicine^  or  to  the  duties  of  fab  professocsbip': 
his  ardent  mind  did  not  permit  him  to  be  an  inactive  spectator  inf 
those  Important  public  events  which  occurred  in  the  early  period 
of  his  life. 

The  American  revolution ;  the  independence  of  his  country ; 
the  establishment-  of  a  new  constitution  of  government  (ot  thfe 
United  States,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  constitution  of  Ms  own 
particular  state,  all  successively  interested  his  feelings,  and  iii- 
^uced  him  to  take  an  active  concern  in  the  scenes  that  were  pan^ 
ing.  He  held  a  seat  in  the  celebrated  congress  of  ir79,  as  k 
fepresentatrre  of  Ae  «^te  (^  Pennsylvania,  and  subscribed  t&ie 
ever  memorable  instrument  of  American  independence.  '  In  tVtf 
ite  was  appointed  physician  general  of  the  mSitary  hospital  for  the 
middle  department;  and  in  the  year  1787  he  received  the  addi- 
tional gratification  and  evidence  of  his  country's  confidence  m  Ms 
talentB,  his  integrity,  and  hb  patrbtism,  by  being  chosen  a  men> 
ber  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consft- 
tution. 

These  great  events  being  accomplbhed,  Dr.  Rush  graduieilfy 
retired  from  political  life,  resolved  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
hb  di&ys  to  the  pracfice  of  hb  profession,  the  performance  <^  'hb 
coltegtate  duties,  and  the  publication  of  those  doctrines  and  prin* 
ciples  in  medicine  which  he  considered  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  favourite  scienccj  or  to  dimmbh  the  evih  of  hu- 
man life.  In  a  letter  which  I  received  fi-om  him  as  early  as  th« 
year  t794,  he  expresses  thb  determination,  adding,  ^  I  have 
lately  become  a  mere  spectator  of  all  public  events;''  And  in  a 
conversation  on  this  subject,  during  die  two  last  years  of  Us  Qfe, 
he  expressed  to  me  the  high  gratification  which  he  enjoyed  in  his 
medical  stuifies  and  pursuits,  and  hb  regret  that  he  had  not  at  a 
much  earlier  period  withdrawn  hb  attention  from  all  other  sutjeets^ 
and  bestowed  it  exclusively  upon  his  professioui 
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.  '  Yooag  gemHttaemy  let  this  declaratioD  of  &at  vaienble  g1i»> 
ncter,  wbo^  like  Hippocrates  of  old,  well  knew  the  extent  of  hii 
art|  aid  tte  oomparatiye  shortness  of  human  lifoi  impress  your 
nuods  with  the  duties  before  yoo ;  let  it  teach  jou,  too,1fae  value 
of  time,  that  it  may  not  be  occupied  m  those  pursuits  which  are 
weonnected  with  science  or  your  profession;  and,  especially, 
Diat  k  be  not  wasted  in  idle  and  unprofitable  amusements;  for, 
%f  the  physician  it  is  not  enough  to  say 

«  That  here  he  UVd,  or  here  expired.'*       P«p«. 

Such  was  the  attachment  of  Dr.  Rush  to  his  profession,  that 
qpeakipg  of  his  sqpproaching  dissolution,  he  remarks,  <^  when  tbat 
lime  shall  come,  I  shall  relmquish  many  attnyctions  to  life^  aod 
among  them  a  pleasure  which  to  me  has  no  equal  in  human  pyr- 
Biuts ;  I  mean  that  which  I  derive  from  studying,  tetcfaiflg^  and 
pactising  medicine."  But  he  bved  it  as  a  science;  principiea 
J91  medicine  were  the  great  objects  of  all  his  iflquiriea#  He  .^ 
fieH  observed,  that  medicine  without  principles  is  a  humble  art, 
4pd  a  degrading  occupation ;  but  directed  by  principles)  the  on^ 
Bose  guide  to  a  safe  and  successful  practice,  it  imparts  the  high* 
iHBt  elevation  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  man^ 

But  the  high  professional  character  and  attamments  of  Dr. 
I^ush,  did  not  alone  display  themselves  in  his  skill  as  a  phyiiciaii, 
or  his  abilities  as  a  teacher ;  he  was  equally  distinguished  -as  a 
writer  andean  author. 

The  preaent  occasion  does  not  allow  me  to  recite  to  700  erea 
the  numerous  subjects  of  his  medical  publications;^  w^^  lesa 
does  it  afford  an  opportunity  to  review  the  <q>inions  they  centaiow 
In  tbe  ensuing  course  of  lectores  these  will  severally  ML  under 
<yar  attention,  as  the  various  subjects  to  which  tbeyr^ate  may 
present  themselves.  Permit  me,  however,  generally  to  ohaerve^ 
that  the  numerous  facts  and  principles  which  the  writings  oC-Dr. 
Rusb^  contain^  the  doctrines  they  meulcate  relative  to  the  nalore 
and  causes  of  disease,  and  the  improvemenis  they  have  iflfko- 
dnced  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  recommend  them  toyonr 
attentive  perusal  and  study,  while  the  perspicuity  a^  elegaaoe 

*  For  tn  ample  and  minute  aoeooot  of  the  writmgs  of  Dr.  "RwSi  th^  ftadef  la 
partiaiilaHy  referred  to  &e  ezeeUent  and  initmcti?e  dbeocune  delimwilalUa  Ifea 
Kedioai  Soeiatj  of  ChariaatOD,  hj  the  Hon.  DaTid  Bammj.  M.  D. 


of  the  style  in  which  thej  are  written,  give  them  an  addttioiNA 
claim  to  your  attention  as  among  the  finest  models  of  composi^ 
tion.    The  same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  epistolor jr  • 
style  of  Dr.  Rush  and  that  of  fak  conTiersation ;  in  both  of  which 
he  eminently  excelled. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  that  be 
had  learned  more  from  Mr.  Burice's  conversation  than  from  all 
the  books  he  had  ever  read.  It  may  also  be  observed  of  the  coiip 
venation  of  Dr.  Rush,  that  such  were  the  riches  of  his  mind ; 
such  was  the  active  employment  of  all  its  faculties ;  so  constant 
was  his  habit  of  givmg  expression  to  his  thoughts  in  an  extensive 
correspondence,  in  the  preparation  of  his  public  discourses,  and  in 
his  daily  intercourse  with  the  world,  that  few  persons  ever  left 
his  society  without  receiving  instruction,  and  expressing  their 
astonishment  at  the  perpetual  stream  of  eloquence  in  which  his 
thoughts  were  communicated. 

It  has  frequendy  been  the  subject  of  surprise,  that  amidst  the 
numerous  avocations  of  Dr.  Rush,  as  a  practitioner  and  a  teacher 
of  medicine,  that  he  found  leisure  for  the  composition  and  the 
publication  of  the  numerous  medical  and  literary  works  which  have 
been  the  production  of  his  pen. 

Although  Dr.  Rush  possessed  by  nature  an  active  and  dis- 
criminating mind,  in  which  were  blended  great  quickness  of  per^ 
ception,  and  a  retentive  memory ;  although  he  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  an  excellent  preliminary  and  professional  education,  it  was 
only  by  habits  of  uncommon  industry,  punctuality  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  his  engagements,  the  strictest  temperance  and  regulari- 
ty m  his  mode  of  life,  that  enaSled  him  to  accomplish  so  nmch  in 
hn  profession,  and  to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  medical  literature 
of  his  country.  Dr.  Rush,  like  most  men  who  have  extended  the 
boundaries  of  any  department  of  human  knowledge ;  who  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  any  art  or  science,  was  in 
habits  of  eariy  rising,  by  which  he  always  secm*ed  what  Gibbon  has 
well  denominated  **  the  sacred  portion  of  the  day  J* 

The  great  moralist^  justly  observes,  that "  to  temperance  every 
day  is  bright,  and  every  hour  is  propitious  to  diligence.^^  The 
extreme  temperance  of  Dr.  Bush  in  like  manner  enabled  him  to 
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keep  bk  mmd  in  OMitiinial  empIoTinenty  thereby  ^^  setting  at  defi- 
ance the  laonimg  mist  and  the  erening  damp— the  blasts  of  the  ' 
east,  and  the  cJoiids  of  the  south."*  He  knew  not  that  « lethar^ 
€{  indolence"  that  follows  the  inordinate  gratifications  of  the  tatr^* 
His  ciesto  did  not  consist  in  mdulgence  upon  the  bed  or  in  ^, . 
armed  chair,  to  recover  those  powers  which  had  been  paralys 
or  suspended  bj  an  excesshre  meal,  or  the  intetnperate  use' 
vinous  or  spirituous  drinks.  . 

Dr.  Johnson,  during  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  when  fati^  . 
bj  his  journey,  retired  to  his  chamber  and  wrote  his  celebr:  , 
Liatin  ode  addressed  to  Mrs.  Thrale.f  Dr.  Rush,  in  like  man  . 
after  the  fisitigues  of  professional  duty,  refreshed  his  mind  bY>^ 
perusal  of  some  favourite  poet,  some  work  of  taste,  some  ^omme. 
of  travels,  biography,  or  history.  These  were  the  pillows  on 
which  he  sought  repose.  • 

But  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  like  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  were 
abo  in  continued  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men ;  while 
the  nomerous  humane,  charitable,  and  religious  associations,  which 
do  honour  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  bear  testimony  to  the  phi- 
lanthropy and  piety  which  animated  the  bosom  of  their  departed 
benefactor,  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that,  as  with  the  good  Sama- 
ritan, the  poor  were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  care  ;  and  that  in 
the  btter,  and  more  proq>erou8  years  of  his  life,  one  seventh  of 
his  income  was  expended  npon  the  children  of  affliction  and  want. 
Dr.  Boerbaave  said  of  the  poor,  ftat  they  were  his  best  patients, 
because  God  was  their  paymaster. 

Let  it  also  be  recorded,  that  the  last  act  of  Dr.  Rush  was  an  act 
of  charity,  and  (hat  the  last  expression  which  fell  from  his  lips  was 
an  injunction  to  his  son,  *^  be  indulgent  to  the  poor." 

^  Vale  egregium  academifls  decus !  tuum  nomen  mecum  semper 
dnrabit ;  et  laudes  et  honores  tui  in  sternum  manebunt."^ 

•BotweD,ToI.l.p.260.  tBotwelL 

^  These  vords  were  addrested  hj  Dr.  Ruth,  upon  his  taking  1ea?e  of  the  Unirer* 
■ty  of  Edinburgby  to  hit  partieular  friend  aiyl  preceptor,  Br.  Cvllen.  See  Inaugw 
ttii.  De  Cootiose  Cibonun.  l&din.  1769. 
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?^ui         OP  THE  LATE  LIEUTENANT  AYLWIN. 
the  hi 

^^*™*SoHN  CusHiNG  Aylwiht  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Aylwiii,  EI«}^ 

*"^^  ^nephew  of  the  Hon.  William  Cttshing,  one  of  the  judges  eC 

^^^^upreme  court  of  the  United  States.     His  father,  previoas  to 

?^P  revolution,  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 

^^ege  ot  that  town,  retired  to  Quebec  with  his  wife,  to  whom  be  \uA 

^^^  been  then  recently  married.    It  was  in  this  citj,  at  the  dose  dt 

^^  the  war,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom.    The  fietfl 

years  «f  his  boyhood  dbplayed  a  generous  spirit,  a  contempt  of 

danger,  and  those  ardent  feelings  which,  though  not  uncommon  al 

tbjit  age,  add  much  to  worth,  and  always  characterized  the  suImms^ 

quent  stages  of  his  life.    He  received  there  the  rudiments  of  his 

education,  which,  however,  was  not  furtfier  extended  than  to  the 

Brst  principles  of  mathematics,  an  elementary  ioiowledge  of  %A 

latin,  and  a  perfect  acqusontance  with  the  French  language.    BBs 

father  destined  him  to  a  naval  life,  and  while  yet  a  child,  had  \Sit^ 

borne  on  the  books  of  a  fir^te  which  Captain  Cofin,  now  Admkal 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin  Greenly,  then  commandedi^    The  intentions  of 

his  father  were,  however,  not  long  after  fmstrated  by  an  occfo^ 

rence  that  young  Aylwin  witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Quebec. 

The  horror  excited  in  his  breast  at  seeing  a  lad  whom  he  had 

known,  torn  from  the  bosom  of  his  parents  by  a  pressgang,  cattsod 

an  invincible  disgust  to  the  English  naval  service :  he  conld  never 

be  agsun  brought  to  think  of  entering  it.     His  attachment,  not* 

withstanding,  to  a  sea  life  was  not  lessened;  and  he  became  m^ 

gent  with  his  parents  to  send  him  to  their  relatives  in  New  En^ 

gland|  that  he  onght  enter  the  American  service.    While  arran|;6* 

*  The  raUng  of  the  names  of  the  ohiklreii  of  some  gentlemen,  vHh  tiiat  of  oor 
yokCh,  -without  heing  aetoally  mustered  on  hoard,  was  one  of  the  charges  preferred 
agaioat  Captain  Coffin  hy-  his  oSieers  upon  the  hreaking  out  of  ii  quarrel  hetwevn 
them;  and  thia  oost  hii]^  his  commission.  He  was  a  few  years  after  restored  Co 
his  rank,  as  it  was  discoTcred  that  the  eoortourtiiil  had  not  hten  regvlaiir  d»* 
tailed. 
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ttents  were  making  to  carry  into  effect  his  wishes,  he  was  sudden- 
\j  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  parents  within  the  short  space 
of  two  months  of  each  other.  This  loss  was  in  some  degree  alle- 
viated  by  the  kind  attentions  of  a  paternal  uncle,  who  fin^^  it 
impracticable  to  procure  a  suitable  situation  for  his  nephew  m  his 
ftronrite  profession,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  a  life  of 
danger,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits*  An  6& 
(ori  was  made  to  comply  with  the  entreaties  of  his  uncle,  but  it 
was  roeffectual.  He  was  then  bound  apprentice  to  a  taptain  in 
the  London  trade  upon  most  favourable  terms ;  it  being  agreed 
that  on  their  arrival  in  England,  he  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
at  a  naval  academy  for  at  least  six  months,  and  that  he  should  be 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  mate  as  soon  as  he  acquired  the  requi* 
mie  experience.  As  the  captain  had  determined  not  to  r^um  to 
^ebec,  he  little  regarded  the  stipidations  hito  which  he  had  so 
readily  entered,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  London,  pat  bis  vesadi  into 
the  West-India  trade. 

Two  vo3rages  were  performed  by  our  youth,  and  sudi  was  the 

piQgress  he  made  in  his  profession,  that  hardly  had  be  pasted  hki 

fifteenth  jear  when  he  was  made  a  mate  in  the  ship.     This  plea* 

Bipg  dawn  (which  in  some  degree  compensated  for  the  violation  cf 

the  agreement)  was  soon  overcast,  for  on  the  homeward  voyage  a 

dilute  arose  between  him  and  his  captam,  which  so  enraged  the 

htter»  that  on  their  coming  to  anchor  he  caused  him  to  be  kidnapped 

by  a  pressgang.     He  was  immediately  sent  on  board  a  receiving 

skip  m  the  Thames ;  where  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  she  ^ 

or  seven  hmidred  individuals,  the  scourings  of  a  vitious  metropo^ 

lj«. .  .All  communication  with  friends  was  denied  him;   letters 

which  be  wrote  were  suppressed ;  h<^  iteelf  was  dhnoat  exel4ided 

from  his  breast     From  this  receptacle  of  wretchedness  he  was  in 

A  few  weeks  transferred  to  a  gim  brig.    Here  he  was  narrowly 

w^ched,  and  endured  all  the  rigour  exercised  in  the  English  sei^ 

vice  towards  their  impressed  men,  to  induce  them  to  enter  as  vo- 

iuBtny  seamen*  The  great  antipathy,  however,  which  be  had  con* 

ceirtd  for  their  service  would  not  permit  him  to  subscribe  to  that 

^fiieh  he  considered  would  be  his  own  infamy.    Threats  were 

tunviiliDg ;  he  had  a  mind  that  could  not  be  subdued. 

After  cruismg  in  the  north  sea,  the  brig  was  ordered  up  the 
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Mediterranean,  and  at  tbe  time  of.  the  invasion  of  Kgypt  bjr  tlw 
■  French,  was  stationed  on  that  coast.     From  thence  the  ressel  #iis 
ordered  to  the  East  Indies ;  two  years  he  passed  on  board  of  hcrln 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  three  more  in  different  parts  of  the  Indiah  oce^n. 
His  constitution  having  become  almost  a  sacrifice  to  the  clhnafe, 
he  was  there  invalided,  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  relatives  and 
friends,  l?y  whom  even  his  existence  was  unknown.     In  the  coarse 
of  this  service  he  was  in  several  engagements,  and  distinguidv^ 
himself  particularly  in  one,  by  lashing  to  their  brig  the  bow8|^ 
.  .of  a  French  corvette,  and  then  boarding.     A  warrant  was  offel^d 
him  on  the  occasion,  and  promises  were  constantly  held  out  to  Urn 
itif  promotion,  if  he  would  but  enter.     These  be  always  withstooidt 
and  though  few  ind^d  could  he  find  among  his  messmates  to  com- 
miine  vcith,  yet  he  preferred  his  station  of  captam  of  the  five- 
ttop  to  any  office  that  could  be  bestowed  on  him  ifl  that  service. 
While  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  almost  his  sole  re- 
m>ivrce  for  amusement  and  instruction  was  his  bible*     In  identifj* 
jng  the  positions  of  places  distinguished  in  the  sacred  volmiey  sod 
^  in  traciog  in  the  manners  of  the  modern  those  of  the  ancient  inbt- 
-bitants  of  the  surrounding  countries,  he  would  often  forget  the  lou 
,.of .  his  liberty  and  the  evils  of  his  situation.    Although  tbe  h- 
mate  of  the  forecastle  for  more  than  six  years,  yet  be  remained 
imtainted  by  the  surrounding  contagion.  >    'r. 

He  never  could  speak  of  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the  most  vafan- 
,ble  jears  of  his  life  without  the  deepest  sorrow ;  it  was  with  Urn 
>.  lever  after  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  his  existence  had  been  j 
:  supported  without  the  deadening  of  every  honourable  sentiments*  | 
without^ the  extinguishment  of  every  principle  of  virtue.  Tht 
pliability  of  his  mind  to  his  misfortunes  ever  appeared  to  hSm  a 
miracle. 

A  short  residence  with  his  friends  in  Boston  re-established  hii 
health,  and  having  become  by  adoption,  what  he  almost  considered 
liimself  by  birth,  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States,  he  immecBateiy 
obtained  that  employment  in  our  merchant  service  which  hitf 
4honMigh  seamanship  entitled  him  to  anticipate. 

For  several  years  he  sailed  as  master  of  a  vessel,  experienciM 
many  of  those  vexations  and  losses  from  the  respective  belligeraati 
to  which  the  cmnmerce  of  our  country  has  been  esffmed* 
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Iq  the  winter  pr^edkig  the  declaration  of  war,  he  considored 
.  tfiat  event  as  inevitable.     To  continue  therefore  in  the  merchant 
Bervjce  would  be  sharing  the  dangers   without  the  honours  of 
warfrre :  to  privateering  he  would  not  willingly  descend.    The 
regular  service  appeared  to  him  the  only  proper  occupation  for 
one  who  disliked  inglorious  ease— the  field  where  his  courage 
and  nautical  skill  would  find  their  reward.     Captain  HuU,  learn- 
ing his  views  on  this  subject,  invited  him  to  take  the  station 
of  sailing  ntaster  on  board  the  Constitution,  with  an  assurance 
that  his  exertions  should  not  be  wanting  to  procure  him  a  lieu- 
tenancy as  soon  as  practicable.     Of  this  invitation  he  wiUingly 
afvailed  himself,  repaired  to  Washington  to  join  the  frigate,  and  on 
the  24th  April,  1813,  received  his  warrant  as  sailmg  master  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  July  the  Constitution  sailed  firom  AnnapoIiSi 
and  on  the  18th,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  May,  ran  a  hadr 
breadth  escape  of  capture  in  that  sixty  honrs*  chase,  iriikh  wtil 
mt  be  ranked  among  the  least  brilliant  efforts  of  our  infant 
tovy.  Mn  Aylwin  availed  himself  of  his  station  to  ftake  known 
•Us  seamanship,  and  mnch  of  the  merit  of  the  management  of  the 
Constitution  on  that  occasion  was  due  to  fahn.  In  a  letter,  at  this 
time,  to  an  intimate  friend,  which  predicted  the  eventual  success 
«f  our  navy,  he  remarks,  *^I  feel  all  possible  conviction,  and  I 
can  well  judge,  from  having  been  in  the  British  navy,  that  they 
have  not  a  single  frigate  of  equal  force  with  the  Constitution,  but 
what  most,  if- we  fall  in  with  her  and  go  fairly  at  it,  Utrfte  her 
cokars.  Thank  God,  in  this  chase,  we  had  no  occasion  to  be 
brought  to  the  test:  but  there  was  not  a  countenance  on  boards. 
Hat  displayed  any  thing  like  yielding  without  an  heroic  strug^. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  solemn  gloom  in  each  visage,  as  if  sensible  ot 
sach  a  too  eariy  misfortune,  yet  combined  with  a  cast  of  desperate 
resolution.  It  is  not  seldom  that  I  have  examined  the  human 
free  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  and  I  never  before  saw  a  truer  stamp 
oC  courage  than  was  then  to  be  found  in  every  sailor's  counter 
nance." 

The  Constitution  having  arrived  in  safety  at  Boston,  was  there 
Ufy  equipped,  and  departed  on  her  first  cruise  which  termmaled 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Guerriere. 
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.,  Doubfo  we  eat^tftintd  at  Ike  commeiioemiirt  oC  tteiMdr,%§^ 
aiany  people,  aod,  it  is  believed,  by  some  of  our  nftval  -oommaadefi^ 
whetfaer  40  Eogiish  diirty«eigkt  gua  frigate  would  not  l»o  «i  ovem 
smleh  for  any  of  our  fri^le^.  Penooal  examiBtt^ii  einbled  Bfet 
Aylmm  to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  the  residt  of  such  a  GoutestiaaA 
Ub  ^fimm  was  bardlj.  thought  a  «eriouB  ooe  by  iiis  hrotbff^^Sken^ 
It  wm  tbeiefore  with  touch  satisfoctkNi  that  he  found  his  piefi^ 
taoos  veriiSed  ia  the  capture  of  the  Ouerriere.  In  another  letter  10 
his  firiejid,  he  gajrs,  <*  On  the  I9th  August  we  fortunately  feU  in 
Vith  the  Ouerrbre*  I  say  fortoiate^,  for  I  would  not  ha;r* 
niftied  the  chance*-*no!  not  for  the  richest  prize  that  ev«r 
floated.  It  has  given  our  officers  and  men  the  only  thiug  hitherto 
m^ii^— confidence  in  thenselves.  Fifteen  minutes  of  close 
CMMioaaidkig  completely  rendered  her  out's;  this  was  a  little 
Boooefy  to  t>e  sur^  than  my  anticipation ;  bui  it  tuimmked  (UIJ** 

In  this  engagoneni  he  received  a  slight  womid  from  a  musket 
fasll^  and  the  style  in  wUch  he  brooght  the  Gonstitution  into 
ivction^  and  maamovred  her.tfirou^iout  the  iiattle^  prooui^  iMt 
hitt  the  applause  of  Captain  Hull  and  aD  on  board*  On*  their  f#« 
tim  to  port  he  was  appomted  an  actii^  Heuienant;  this  being  the 
•teond  instance  in  our  navy  «f  promotion  from  the  grade  o£*8aiHng 
Mstei!. 

The  Constitution  having  been  refitted,  set  saB  from  Bostdii,ttndei» 
tins  Qommaad  of  Coauaod<M*e  Bainbridge^  in  company  with  <he 
Hacnet,  on  the  Mth  October,  1812.  Durii^  this  cruise  Mr.  Ayi* 
win  was  jumor  lieutenant,  and  evinced  an  exemplary  attention  to 
his  duty— acquired  the  love  of  the  seam^  and  the  respect  of  hn 
biother  officers. 

In  the  meoKHrable  action  with  the  Java  Lieut.  Ay Iwin  received 
that  wound  which  terminated  his  life,  and  deprived  the  navy  of 
tiiie  services  of  a  valuable  officer.  A  musket  ball  or  grape  shot 
struck  him  just  under  the  coHar  bone,  within  an  inch  of  his  former 
wound,  and  passed  through  the  shoulder  Made.  The  wound  was 
not  perceived  by  any  one,  n^r  did  he  make  mention  of  it  himself 
utatil  all  the  men  had  been  dressed.  He  went  below  then,  and 
observed  to  the  surgeon  that  he  believed  he  had  received  a 
si^ht  scratch :  up^Hi  examination  the  doctor  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  wound  had  assumed  a  gangrenous  appearance^    The  next 


|ertmed;dii^  with  Bedutoos  aiteDtion,  and  r«mami^  qttot  in  Ml 
iMe  Mon,  ke  troilld  irecaver*  A  few  Aljm  h«rwet«r  pot  M 
md  to  diOM  fa^eSt  for  otia  BtrAoge  saii  heaving  in  siglity  and  iH 
hwKJt  -brMg  bent  to  quarters,  he  repaired  to  fate  atatioa,  anlEimwQ 
to  the  wirQoon^  aHi  there  remained  for  two  faotim  espMed  to  A 
ndriiKan  smu  This  ardour  in  the  perfiirmanee  of  ^tuOy  uaqneas' 
limabljr  aggravated  hia.  wound;  and  it  was  not  kmg''befiH'e  he  WM 
ttware  that  his  life  could  not  ha  pr^enred.  Daring  th»e  wedta 
AmA  he  lingered,  he  occopbd  his  inipd  with  a  prepan^ioit  for  hh 
IJtiBSohitidii.  The  surgeon,  fearfol  that  this  attentkn  ta  his  affiJrtf 
would  add  to  those  pains  already  become  etoesaiye,  entreated 
him  to  suffisr  his  mind  to  be  toanqniL  His  reply,  perfectly  ^tm 
Bieleristic,  was^  *^  Doctor,.  I  have  looked  dea^  too  ofton  4n  tbe 

bee  tto  be  d6cM  of  him  now*"  

Aa  be  Iked  willioat  fear  so  he  died  wiflMnitTeproach. 
.  I^eut*  Ayiwin  was, is aiaetTatherimd^ the  mhlcHe stature ;f9m 
anmad.an  open  countcmmee,  marked  Withstroog^featuiea,  whibk 
bid  the  appearaoce  of  being  muafa  weatl^rbeataik  He  .was  dii*' 
tioguiahed  as-aseientific  navigator,  dnd^  in  every  respeat^ a pradi^ 
cal  seaman.  His  mind  had  been  foimed-  in  die  adhoirf  of  adva»4 
fli^,  and  possessed  a  deep,  tfaou^tfol  cast.  More  skiOedin  tkai 
ftolilsaqplatiQn  of  men  4han  boohB,-  bis  •  attahHieiits^  howeteF^ 
were  cmisideraUe  in.other  brancfies  of  kaowledge^  than  those  ln^- 
begHig  to  his  profession.  Of  his  ooohiesa  and  JiHrepidjfy  it  wocdd 
be  aeedlefi»  to  speak  farther.     * 

"  Hepour'd  his  latest  blood  in  manly  ight,     .    . 
**  And  fell  a  hero  iahis  country's  rigt^'' 

Having  been  a  victim  to  the  practice  of.  impressment,  Xiieut. 
Aylwin  had  strpng  sensibilities  on  (he  subject ;  and  his  enlargfcd 
philaatbropy  was  excited  by  the  hope  that  the  present  war  would 
lessen,  if  not  terminate,  the  misery  occasioned  by  what  he  eon- 
ceiyed  to  be  a  needless  and  most  detestable  subjugation  of  our 
flpeciea.  In  his  last  mpments  M  was  his  frequent  ejaculation,  in 
]^erence  to  this  9ubject^  ^^  I  thank  Qod  I  am  dying  in  so  j^Of 
\  a  cause.'* 


A  eii€««Mrimce»  m  eomwxioB  wiA  Ob  moni^  ^ 
fipom  tooduog  upon*    IthM  been  thepractice-ofivait^if  .onr  ii»: 
rnl  TtrmwniH— T  to  avoid,  m  tbeir  official  kttora,  paHieidar  con*t 
mesclatiiiiis  of  (heir  officenr,  tiiroi^  a  four  of*  exdtitifc  jqJwnriea* ' 
This  conduct,  UBqaestioiiably,  has  d»  eflbct  iatmdod;  knit  its 
comoquepces  to  the  aervice  are  kijiirioua  in  the  faigl9it.  depraa^ 
as  it  dampa  the  ardour  of  faeioiBiB,  awl  deprives  merit  of  it»  due- 
reward.     By  some  6ver8%ht,  the  name^  liieot  Aylwin  does  net 
appear  io  Coonnodore  Banhridge'a  official  account  of  the  actioo^ 
Thia  may  be  partly  excused,  as  the  despatch  was  made  at  St.  Sat* 
vador,  at  a  time  when  Lieut.  Aylwin  was  suj^posed  to  be  out  of 
danger.    But  it  is  much  better  atoned  for  by  this  tribute  to  liia 
nemory  from  the  pen  of  his  commander.* 

^  Died  on  board  the  United  States'  frigate  Constitution,  at  sea, 
tbe28diof  January  last,  of  wounds  received  m  the  action  widithe 
Java,  Lieut.  John  Cushing  Aylwin,  of  the  United  States  navy. 
He  entered  the  service  about  the  time  war  was  declaiired,  as  asail* 
i^g  master,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lietttenaacy  for  his  gaHant  con-' 
duct  in  the  adioo  widi  the  Guerriere.  He  was  an  officer  of  great 
meril^  much  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint^ 
ince.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  improved  his  cqppor- ' 
tnnities  of  observation ;  possessed  a  strong  mbd,  with  great  lie-' 
nevoience  of  dispositiQn.  In  hki  death,  our  country  has  suffinred  - 
afreat  loss    hin  friends  a  painfril  deprivation. 

<<  In  ^  action  with  the  Chierriere,  he  stood  on  an  elevated 
situation  by  the  side  of  his  brave  comrades,  Morris  and  Bush,  at 
die  time  tfie  two  vessels  came  m  contact,  and  was  wounded  m  the 
left  shoulder  with  a  musicetiMdI. 

*<  In  the  late  action  he  commanded  the  forecastle  division,  and  hb. 
bravery  and  marked  coolness  thrdugfaout  the  contest,  gained  him 
the  admiration  of  his  commander,  and  all  who  had  an  opportunity . 
of  witnessing  him* 

^  When  boarders  were  called  to  repel  boarders,  he  mounted  the 
quarter  deck  hammock  clodis,  and,  in  the  act  of  firing  his  pistob 
at  die  enemy,  received  a  bail  through  the  same  shoulder.  Not- 
withstanding the  serious  nature  of  his  wound,  he  continued  at  hm 
post  until  the  enemy  had  struck ;  and  even  then  did  not  make 

•  See  Port  FoSo^  for  April,  1813. 
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hmwuffcfeflihMiiounata  afl  Ae  mnanded  had  been  dwwed.  His 
iSMl  and  coartgr  dUd  not  fonake  fahn  iff  hk  last  momaKt :  for»  ^ 
feiF  dftjrt  hAqp  the  actioii»  ahhou^-  labourii^  under  coMMertbk 
debfl^f^-aiid  tfie  moBt  excruciating  pa]%  be  repdred  to  quaitert 
wiien  an  engagement  was  expected  with  a  slnp^  which  afterwards 
pl9Vttd'tD  be  the  Bomet.  He  bore  his  pain  with  great  and  imnw 
•naf  fiwtitode,  and  expired 'without  a  groan. 


A  damttos  sool  areet^  who  smiPd  on  daaHi. 


Forihe  AnaUdic  Magasintt 

TTALBRIDGE. 

SoMfi  yeami  ago  I  became  aequidnted  iHtb  a  pendn  ef  ftm 
name  of  Walbridge,  whose  appearance  and  deportment  interesMt 
me  in  a  singular  degree.  He  seemed  then  about  eight  and  thbrtj*^ 
slender,  and  genteelly  formed ;  not  handsome,  bnt  possessing  in  a* 
femarkable  degree  that  charm  which  makes  a  person  interesting. 
Tbottj^  he  nerer  complained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  supported  be- 
yond any  person  I  ever  knew,  an  equanimity  of  temper^  yet  Is 
these  who  observed  him  with  attention,  it  was  evident  that  be 
laboured  under  the  recollection  of  some  bitter  calamity*  Every 
feature  of  his  expressive  feee  bore  testimony  that  it  had  at  no  ifis- 
tant  period  been  wrung  with  anguwh*  He  might  be  said  to  re* 
semble  some  fertile  region  of  Sicily  a  long  while  ago  bid  w«K» 
by  an  eardiquake,  and  whose  smiling  aspect,  though  in  some  met^^ 
sure  restored  by  time,  still  ererywhere  bears  traces  of  the  ravaget 
it  once  sustained.  His  was  a  painfid  countenance,  as  was  once  olil^ 
served,  and  the  phrase  expressed  its  character  completely. 

In  the  circle  which  Wan>ridge>  frequented,  he  excited  nHidrtf 
that  mterest  which  we  feel,  we  know  not  why  for  some  persoMf, 
and  was  highly  esteemed,  tiiough  he  took  little  pabs  to  gain  the 
good  will  of  any  one.  He  evidentiy  possessed  acute  feeKngs, 
but  made  Uttle  parade  of  them ;  on  the  contrary,  when  on  any  oe** 
cabion  they  were  asssuled,  he  seemed  to  task  his  mind  to  subdue, 
or,  at  least,  disguise  them.  Though  in  a  few  instances  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  hun  enter  with  spirit  into  the  discussion  of  com- 
mon topics,  yet,  in  general,  he  seldom  exerted  his  powers  but  ott 
subjects  of  deeper  and  more  permanent  interest.  Then  his  se- 
vere and  manly  style  of  speaking,  his  force  of  thon^t,  his  min- 
ted feeling,  and  philosophic  indifiference,  together  with  the  strong 
and  earnest  expression  of  his  face,  gave  an  indescribable  character 
to  every  thing  he  uttered. 

K  ever  on  any  eccaaion  he  appeared  devoid  of  feeling,  it  wa< 
when  caHed  upon  to  sympathize  in  the  common  evils  of  life.    Loss 
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oi  (ahm^  Jti^qpeiBted  avariee,  hettM  ambitkm,  or  ipecolafion 
evdiog  in  poverty,  were  subjects  wfaich  he  listened  to  is  idle  tales, 
aad  ofleft  wotdd  he  ridicide  with  hittorironj  the  whiaifiga  <tf  those 
^Ao  GOfl^pbuBed  ef  these  everyday  distresses  of  life.  Such  thillg^ 
he  said,  were  the  daily  bread  oC  all  ooaiikiftd^  and  aone  but  quera* 
loBS,  week-nuiided  beings  ever  complained  of  what  wee  the  com- 
mas  lot  of  the  whole  hunao  race.  But  there  ware  other  evils 
Ubich  he  seenned  to  feel  with  redoubled  force.  The  woimdB  of 
siecliQii,  Hbt  sonews  of  &e  heart,  and,  above  s9,  the  loss  of 
fineods,  never  failed  to  call  forth  his  pty  aad  comiaisoratioii. 
Fartone  eoold  restore  what  she  had  taken  away ;  avarice  deserved. 
t»  pine ;  ambition  might  begin  the  werU  again;  and  time  recoB* 
oSed  us  Id  the  ills  of  poverty  :-<4Nft  who,  he  would  ask,  ever 
wrestled  successfully  with  a  broken  heart,  or  what  time  ever  re* 
oettciled  us  to  the  loss  ci  those  we  loved  ? 
.«i  confess  on  these  oceasioas  I  used  to  suspect  iimt  Wattnidge 
iwiited  that  practkal  benevolence  which  is  worth  all  the  ^>ecula- 
tiaft  semibility  in  the  worlds  and  doea  more  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tnssaes  of  society  Aan  all  the  fine^spnn  effusions  of  sentiment,  or 
precepts  of  philosophy,  ever  written.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
hsfore  I  accidentally  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  practice  of  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  those  very  persons  whose  common  calamities 
1%  considered  as  almost  nothing ;  and  that  while  he  despised  their 
complamts,  be  administered  to  the  misfortunes  that  occasioned 
tbem. 

These  seeaihig  mconsistencies  only  excited  my  vigilance  to  do- . 
tect  the  latent  features  of  his  characler,  and  I  scrutiniaed  him  with 
an  attention  which  every  day's  experience  seemed  to  convince  me 
was  thrown  away.  All  that  lesulted  from  the  most  minute  obser- 
TStioD  was,  that  his  character  was  Hot  to  be  developed  es&cept  by 
BSjsie  accidental  indiscretion,  which  was  hardly  to  be  looked  for, 
€QiMidmi%  the  stroi^  rem  he  seemed  to  hold  on  his  feeHngB. 

.Such  as  he  was,  however,  Walbridge  gained  the  re^urd  of  all 
those  with  whmn  he  associated  for  any  length  of  time ;  and,  though 
neither  gay  or  taOcative,  his  company  was  always  welcome  to 
those  who  were ;  for  his  silence  was  not  ^oomy,  or  his  serious- 
nessiaDrose.  His  eye,  and  lys  smile,  tdd  you  tiiat  though  he  did 
not  join  in  the  gayety,  he  partook  of  that  cheerfulness  to  which  he 
could  not  contribute. 


titti  of  his  esteeniy  sustained  a  seTere  domeslic  caiamity,  which, 
acliog  on  a  mwd  of  acute  feelbgy  pkuiged  her  bto  tfm  deepofc 
soffOfT.  Some  time  after,  we  called  to  see  her,  and  the  sight  of 
old  friends  seemed  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  her  griefl  Walbridga 
attempted  to  c^msole  her;  for  a  hnmane  heart  cannot  resist  the 
attempt  at  consohtioQ,  even  thou^  mssnred  it  will  be  in  vmim^ 
He  u^ed  a  yariet^  of  arguments^-*but  grief  neither  reasons,  nor 
Ibtens  to  reason.  With  that  injustice  which  often  'accompaniaa 
acute  sorrow,  she  reproachftiDj  told  hhn  that  it  was  easj  to  find 
topics  of  consoiatiim  for  ev3s  we  never  suflfered,  and  could  not 
conceive*  Mr.  Walbrid^  was  a  philosopher,  and  philosophers 
prided  thennelvesm  being  insensible  to  the  iOsof  life,  atid  of  their 
friends.' 

This  reproach  went  to  his  heart — be  paced  the  room  in  aSeaft 
Bolemnitj— hb  &ce  assumed  the  saddest  e^qiression  of  sorrcMft 
and  as  he  stopped  and  leaned  against  the  mantle-piece,  he  seaoMd 
to  be  labouring  to  bring  his  mind  to  some  painfol  resolution.  M$ 
at  length  seated  himself  again,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  bitter  despond 
encj,  mingled  with  slight  reproach,  **  You  have  chaq;ed  me  with 
iadiflference  to  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  —you  have  accused  m» 
of  being  unfeeling  because  I  have  nev^  been  stricken  mjself.  I 
Aought  to  have  gone  to  the  grave  in  silence,  and  carried  witluar 
everj  memorial  of  the  catamilies .  that  have  fallen  on  my  head. 
That  no  one  has  ever  yet  heard  me  complain,  is  no  proof  that  I 
have  never  suffered ;  and  if  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  common 
ills  of  life,  it  is  because  every  body  seeoui  to  me  to  be  haf^ier 
than  I  am.  I  will  tell  you  my  story.  Perhaps  the  detail  of  wh«t 
I  have  suffered  may  in  some  measure  serve  to  reconcile  you  Iw^ 
the  event  which  yoa  mourn.  At  any  rate  you  may  contrast  your 
situation  with  mine,  and  see  bow  hdfpy  you  ought  to  be  compared 
with  myself.  If  I  am  unfeeling  learn  in  what  a  bitter  school  I 
became  so. 

*^  My  father,  a  foreigner,  left  his  country  before  I  can  rem^n* 
ber,  and  brought  widi  him  a  wife  and  three  children,  two  sisters 
and  myself.  His  story  I  could  never  learn,  but  from  some  huits 
which  he  occasionally  dropped,  I  suspect  that  he  had  been  id 
treated  by  his  £un9y,  with  whom  be.nev^  k^  up  aoy  corre- 
spondence.   What  his  mbfortunes  had  been  I  know  not».  but  Aefe 


I  nfifMardl  ki  ttte  ahu^  o£  iA  rewknce,  mTsoA  m»m  ^ 
of  a  little  river  that  falb  into  the  Ohio.  Men  like  «$? 
Arthof '  aeidoiA  quit  society,  unless  societj  has  iajored  or  beeit 
hq«M«d  by  thflm,  and  the  unifi^roi  tetior  of  my  latber^s  Ufe  forMb 
Itie  Salter  suppoeitkHi. 

'  **At  the  time  of  oar  first  eetUement  tbia  regjon  was  a  perfect 
arfidemeaa.  We  were  more  tium  fourteen  n^ea  diafant  froad  any 
imnan  habitation^  and  the  solkyde  of  our  world  was  never  inter- 
aupted  by  the  pasaii^  trareiler*  The  only  souAds  of  breathing 
Itfe,  other  than  from  oureelves,  were  those  t)f  the  inhabitaota 
•f  the  woods.  We  heard  the  solitary  woodpecker  striking  the 
treea  wiA  bis  bill — the  bluejay  chanting  his  kxiely  notes— rtbe 
ict«»Tel  chirping,  the  partridge  dmiBming — sounds  that  would  be 
lost  to  the  ears  in  the  cultivated  resorts  of  men,  but  whU:h'in  the 
tilence  of  the  lAterminable- forest  are  heard  afar  o£  In  the  stills 
nesa  of  the  midni^t  we  were  visited  by  troops  of  wolves,  whose 
itowlhfgs,  and  the  responaive  -challenges  of  our  watck  dogs,  pro? 
Aieed'an  effect  c^mgttlarly  wHd  stfid  sublime. 
'  **  In  this  lonely  situation  we  seemed  to  live  for  onrselvea  alone ; 
iM  our  duties  and  feelings  were  cmiCentrated  in  each  other.  We 
sometiities  heard  a  rumour  of  the  world  *  over  the  hilis  aid  lar 
tkway  ;'  but  it  seemed  like  the  story  of  some  distant  country,  with 
iriiieb  we  were  never  to  have  any  totercourse;  and  the  inbabftanta 
^  'wliich  we  should  never  see.  .  Here  my  father  employed  him* 
aetf  In  overlooking  the  work  of  a  few  labourers  who  had  been 
tempted  io  accoojpany  ufi,  in  study,  and  in  the  edacatton  of  hii 
ehUdren.  In  a  few  y^ars  our  little  settlement  famished  us  with 
^tfthe  necessaries  of  Kfe,  and  my  father,  as  he  saw  the  wibierness 
feegm  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  contempla^  the  smiling  proa- 
jj^ct  of  rich  meadows,  tra^  ing  fields  of  grain,  and  cattle  reposing 
ttder  the  shade  of  those  primeval  elms  which  he  had  left  stand* 
hg  on  the  borders  of  the  stream,  seemed  for  a  while  to  forget 
his  burthplace,  and  to  be  almost  happy. 

**  For  my  part,  I  grew  up  like  a  young  Indian,  active,  wild,  and 
Impetuous.  In*  the  intervals  of  study,  I  passed  my  time  in  ram* 
\*dg  with  a  gun,  building  castles,  or  fishing  along  the  rirer, 
WhiHi  was  so  clear  and  pure,  that  the  smallest  objects  were  rinble 
itttre  bottom.  OccaaionnHy  I  would  extend  my  ramWes  down 
•  ToL.  in.  Neji^  ♦SmVjf:  9 


fte  fitrtalB  to  its  jtmction.  with  the  Ohio;  ft^  bwiliM  ri«Me^ 
tfiough  yet  udsui^,  more  encfaanting  than  any  ever  jet  celebrated 
in  9on§>  My  fancy,  which  had  run  wild  ia  the  aditudea  of  HVf 
wooda,  Bonietifliea  pushed  on  to  future  timea,  and  I  used  to  aattici^ 
pate  the  period  when  this  delightful  region,  already  ad<»'Bed  willi 
every  thing  enchanting  in  nature,  should  be  embellished  by  ell 
that  is  elegant  in  art,  or  valuable  hi  science ;  and  when  ita  gpraiqe^ 
fully  meandering  stream  should  become  classic,  Ufce  those  whieii 
the  Scotish  ploughman  has  made  immortal.  Bui  I  wander,  and, 
indeed,  I  shrhik  from  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  and  would  wilt- 
ingly  defer,  as  long  as  possible,  the  relation  of  that  sad  cataatpe- 
phe  which  laid  the  &bric  of  my  happiness  in  everlastii^  ruin. 

"  We  were  a  family  of  love ;  how  we  loved  each  other>  thoae 
only  who  have  lived  as  we  lived  can  imagine.  In  the  crowded 
resorts  of  mankind,  the  affections  are  frittered  away  m  the  purqait 
of  numerous  and  distracting  objects,  which  divert  the  attentioR 
from  dwelling  long  on  one  idea.  Hundreds  of  people  Uf 
claim  to  detached  portions  of  our  hearts,  each  sharing  a.iitil^ 
wh3e  the  multiplicity  of  ever  varying  scenes  that  pass  before  ^mr 
eyes  prevents  our  receiving  those  impressions  that  are  indelible* 
But  m  retirement  it  b  different ;  the  scarcity  of  objects  of  ioteroat 
gives  a  force  and  energy  to  the  estimation  we  bear  them :  the 
heart  fastens  there  with  a  strength  and  permanency  inconceivaUe 
by  those  who  pursue  the  shifting  varieties  of  the  busy  world ;  and 
where  these  deep-rooted  attachments  are  torn  away,  nothing  bu$ 
regret  and  despair  will  ever  thrive  again* 

^  At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  was  sent  to  one  of  the  universities, 
to  complete  such  branches  of  my  education  as  our  reo^oie  aituar 
tion  prevented  me  from  attending  to  with  advantage.  My  partii^ 
ftom  home  was  the  first  sorrow  I  ever  felt ;  and  those  who  can  rev 
e<^ect  the  first  wound  in  their  hearts  may  form  some  idea  of  |njc 
ftelings.  My  family  too  felt  it  bilterly.  The  loss  or  the  absence 
of  one  person  from  a  little  fiauaiily  of  love,  is  a  serious  affair  to  those 
whose  enjoyments  centre  at  home. 

^  How  I  buffeted  this  untried  scene;  how  I  was  hughed  at  fof 
my  simplicity,  ridiculed  for  my  bashfulness,  and  what  boyiali 
txisiks^  were  played  upon  my  inexperience,  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
tail ;  altogether  they  sickened  me  of  my  situation,  and  prevented 
my  forming  any  connexions  that  might  have  drawn  me  a  moment 


from  the  eiNitoin^tafion  of  that  borne  to  which  ilA  my  tdl^ctionV 
pointed*  I  perceired  that  the  deepH-oote^  hab^s  of  my  early  1^ 
had  lotaity  mifitted  me  for  the  world;  and,  therefore^  looked  onljr 
for  luppiDesa  where  only  I  had  ever  found  it,  m  the  bosom  of  my 
Ibmfly.  Bvery  hour  of  absence,  coisequently,  increased  my  iow 
patience  of  thia  sitoation,  aLnd  my  anxkty  to  rettirn,  and  the  vtry 
day  after  my  term  of  absence  had  expired  I  turned  vrkh  the  most 
delightfitil  anticipations  towards  home. 

^  It  was  on  the  last  evening  of  the  dd  year  that  I  arrived,  after 
a  long  and  hard  day's  journey,  at  a  log  house,  at>out  £emr(een  miles 
from  home.  This  was  the  nearest  human  habitation  to  ours,  and 
I  thought  if  I  made  good  haste  I  might  reach  home  yet  in  time  to 
share  in  the  pleasures  of  that  social  season  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
&e  young,  and  to  those  whose  labours  give  them  the  truest  en^ 
joyment  of  gayety  and  relaxation.  My  dear  father  always  loved 
bolydays ;  he  used  to  rsay  there  was  so  little  happiness  in  this 
world,  that  people  should  be  sometimes  pitt  in  mind  of  it  by  tiie 
s^t^mg  apart  certain  days  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  happy. 

^  I  knew,  therefore,  if  I  could  reach  home  by  midnight  I  shoidd 
find  the  family  still  up,  and  pleased  myself  with  the  h<^  of ^ving 
ttiem  an  agreeable  surprise.  I,  therefore,  much  againit  tfie  wished 
of  my  old  servant,  pi^oceeded  forwards. 

*<  Amidst  a  thousand  thronging  images  of  horror  which  crowd 
on  my  memory,  I  still  recollect  that  ni^t,  so  atSl,  so  clear,  so 
sublime.  Nature  seemed  sunk  in  her  last  sleep,  aad  not  a  whia* 
per  of  the  woods,  or  murmur  of  the  stream,  distuAed  her  awfidi 
repose.  Nothing  was  heard  to  break  the  dead  silence  but  i}» 
distant  howling  of  a  wolf,  or  sometimes,  at  long  intervals,  the  crack- 
ing of  the  ice  shooting  a  hollow  sound  across  the  rivier.  The 
snow  glittering  in  the  moonlight  was  terribly  contrasted  by  tfa* 
black  solemnity  of  the  leafless  woods,  and  a  freezmg,  a  bitter 
silence,  pervaded  the  whole  scene,  that  inevitably  disposed  th6 
mind  to  lofty  contemplation.  The  absence  of  all  animated  beings  ; 
the  total  maction  of  vegetable  life ;  the  analogy  between  silence 
and  death,  struck  me  with  a  mingled  sensation  of  devotion  and 
fear.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  lonely  solkude^  that  I  received 
flie  most  powerful  impression  of  the  omnipotence  of  that  6r«at 
Being  whose  will  had  stppt  the  gentle  current  of  Kfe  that  flowed 
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iitrosgbtfae  veiin  c(  tbe  fioresl,  aad  encfauoed  6ir  a  whBe  4be  afr 
pervadii^  principle  of  vegetotum. 

<'  At  length,  after  a  heaxj  journey  tbroviek  Ibe  deep  snow^  i 
drew  near  to  onr  little  ark,  and  every  other  fieelkig  was  kiBt  is  tlia 
anticipation  of  the  meeting  which  was  soon  to  take  place.  Mf 
beart  swelled  widi  all  the  teaderest  emotions  which  natefe  has 
impknted  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  which  are  caVed  forA  bjr  dw 
name  and  the  remembrance  of  home*  It  was  a  little  h^ore  twelv^i 
when,  emerging  from  the  wood  through  which  our  joumay  lajr,  i 
looked  towards  the  well-remembered  spot  where  oor  hov^e  slood^ 
but  coald  see  nothiog  but  a  dood  of  black  smoke  issuing  fron  tiMi 
pbce.  A  horrible  thought  came  Uke  lightning  across  my  braim  . 
I  spurred  cm  forbusly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  beheld  a  sc^e,  thtt 
remembrance  of  which  haunts  tne  wherever  I  go,  embitters  ail 
my  boors,  and  sleepiog  or  wakii^  exercises  an  influence  wfakft 
consumes  me. 

'  '^i  cannot  describe  it— I  should  go  mad  agam  if  I  did.  Ow 
bouse  had  beea  surprised  by  the  Indians,  set  on  fire,  and  evevy 
soul  perished  in  the  flames^  or  was  butchered  in  attempting  to 
ascape . them;;  I  saw  my  gentle  sisters;  their  pure  blood  had 
l^mied  the  snow,  not  more  pure  flian  itself — my  laAei^  whose 
^y  hairs  had  been  torn  frcxn  his  head-^and  in  the  last  momeoft  «f 
Vecottectbn  I  saw  my  poor  mother  scorched  imd  mangled'  10 
death.  The  power  of  mao  could  not  support  it;  my  heart  thatt 
few  minutes  before  had  opened  to  receive  the  full  current  of  hap» 
piness  shut  again — ^I  believe  forevep--and  a  stunning  sensation  feU 
an  my  head  with  a  fcHt:e  that  overwhelmed  my  reason* 
.  <«  From  that  time  until  the  Isqpse  of  more  than  a  year  I  was  ala 
Bothingr—I  remember  nothing — I  believe  I  felt  nothing.  I  wan- 
dered, they  say,  from  jJace  to  place,  without  motive  or  end, 
attended  by  tbe  iaithful^old  servant  who  was  with  me  that  fatal 
aigfat;  and  was  only  released  from  this  comparatively  happy 
statO)  to  feel  the  miseries  that  marked  my  future  lot  Since  theii» 
I  have  drifted  about  the  world,  listless,  reckless,  and  unpurposed. 
If  I  have  any  kindred  left,  I  know  not  where  to  seek  them.  I 
am  by  the  habits  of  my  early  life  unfitted  for  any  active  business, 
that  by  employing  and  disciplining  my  mind  would  restore  te 
elasticity ;  and  I  cannot  return  to  the  scenes  of  my  youtb,  lest 


the  fti^t  4^  tibem  should  again  unhinge  my  bmiii»  I  am  too  oM 
now  to  think  of  planting  the  teod^  shrub  of  affection  in  any 
female  heart,  and  ahaU-die  kmg  before  it  could  take  root  and  arrive 
at  maturity.  Nothing  now  remains  for  me  but  to  bear  Diy 
file  like  a  mai^  and  wait  with  humble  resignation  for  the  hoiu* 
when  I  shall  be  permitted  to  join  my  murdered  family.  O !  let 
BO  one  think  lamself  happy  tl^t  he  n  exempt  from  the  labowrs 
of  business^  iH>r  let  the  needy  man  repine  at  his  daily  toils.  My 
own  experience  has  taught  me  this  lesson — that  employment  10 
the  sur^t  path  to  the  recovery  of  oar  peace  of  mind,  and  that  to 
be  ex^Mpt  from  tb^  necessity  of  exertion,  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
incoFable  sorrow. 

**  Compare  now  your  sitoation  with  mine.  Though  bereft  of 
one  blessing,  you  are  surrounded  by  many  others,  and  cherbhed 
byifiends  whose  afiectiott  will  in  some  measure  supply  your  loss—* 
while  I  exist  like  a  desert  rock  in  the  wide  ocean,  to  whose  bar^ 
ten  breast  no  mariner  is  allured,  and  in  whose  desolate  confines  no 
gentle  songster  warbles  a  note  of  happiness.  He  who  has  none 
to  love,  and  who  is  beloved  by  none,  may  be  permitted  to  de- 
qiaii* ;  but  remember,  that  unccmtrolled  grief  for  the  loss  of  one 
frieod,  is  a  tacit  unkindaeas  to  those  who  survive,  becauiie  it  seeam 
t»  indicate  that  Aeir  aflfection  is  of  little  worth— and  it  is  ingra? 
titude  to  heaven  which  has  still  permitted  you  the  enjoyment  of 
many  blessings." 


$^ 


SPIRIT  OF  MAGAZINES. 


ACCO0NT  OP  THE  DBEADFUL  ACCmBNT  WHICH  HAPPEKBD  ht 
f^LUNG  COLUERT,  NEAR  SUNDERLAND,  ON  HA¥  85»  ItU. 

Felliitg  is  a  manor  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Gateshead. 
It  contains  several  strata  of  coal,  the  uppermost  of  which  were 
extensivelj  wrought  in  the  begidmng  of  the  last  century.  The 
stratum  ealied  the  H^b-mdn  was  won  in  1779,  and  continiied  to 
be  wrought  till  the  19tfa  January,  1811,  when  it  was  entirely  es^ 
cavated.  The  present  colliery  is  in  the  seam  called  the  Low^-maio. 
It  commenced  in  October,  1810,  and  was  at  full  work  in  May, 
1812.  This  mine  was  considered  by  the  workmen  as  a  model  of 
perfection  in  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  orderly  arrangements-— its 
mcKned  plane  was  saving  the  daily  expense  of  at  least  13  horses 
—the  concern  wore  the  features  of  the  greatest  possible  prospeiitf  f 
and  no  accident,  except  a  trifling  explosion  of  fire-damp,  slighd^ 
burning  two  or  three  workmen,  had  occurred.  Two  shifts  or  sets 
of  men  were  constantly  employed,  except  on  Sundays.  Twenty^ 
five  acres  of  coal  had  been  excavated.  The  first  shift  entered 
the  mine  at  four  o'clock  A.  M.  and  were  refieved  at  their  WfNrkhig 
posts  by  the  next  at  eleven  o'ck>ck  in  the  momiog.  The  «^ 
blishment  it  employed  under  ground  consisted  of  about  128  per- 
sons, who,  in  the  fortnight  from  the  11th  to  the  25th  of  Afay^ 
1812,  wrought  624  scores  of  coal,  equal  to  1,300  Newcastle  chd- 
dronVi,  or  2,455  London  chaldrons.  About  half  past  eleven 
o%:lock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  May,  1812,  the  neighbouring 
villages  were  alarmed  by  a  tremendous  explosioB  in  this  colliery. 
The  subterraneous  fire  broke  forth  with  two  heavy  discharges  bcm 
the  John^  which  were,  almost  instantaneou3ly,  followed  by  one 
from  the  William*  A  slight  trembling,  as  from  an  earthquake, 
was  felt  for  about  half  a  mile  around  the  workings ;  and  the  noise 
of  the  explosion,  though  dull,  was  heard  to  three  or  foinr  miies  dk* 
tance,  and  much  resembled  an  unsteady  fire  of  infantry. 

Immense  quantities  of  dust  and  small  coal  accompanied  these 
blasts,  and  rose  high  into  the  air,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone* 
The  heaviest  part  of  the  ejected  matter,  such  as  corves,  pieces  of 
wood,  and  small  coal,  fell  near  the  pits ;  but  the  dust,  borne  away 
by  a  strong  west  wind,  fell  in  a  continued  shower  from  the  pit  te 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  As  soon  as  the  explosion  was 
heard,  the  wives  and  children  of  the  workmen  ran  to  the  workiiu|^ 
pit.  Wildness  and  terror  were  pictured  in  every  countenance. 
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The  cfowd  firom  aB  sides  soon  coUeeted  to  the  number  of  sevenJ 
hundreds^  some  crying  out  for  a  husband,  others  for  a  parent  or  a 
son,  and  all  deeply  affected  with  a  mixture  of  horror,  anxiety,  and 
grief.     The  machine  being  rendered  useless  by  the  eruption,  the 
rope  of  the  gin  was  sent  down  the  pit  with  all  expedition,     in  the 
absence  of  horses,  a  number  of  men,  whom  the  wish  to  be  instru* 
Bienlal  in  rescuing  their  nmghbours  from  their  perilous  sttuation, 
seemed  to  supply  with  strength  proportionate  to  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion,  put  their  shoulders  to  the  starts  or  shafts  of  the  gin,' 
and  wrought  with  astonishing  expedition.     By  twelve  o'clock  32 
persons,  all  that  survived  this  dreadful  calamity,  were  brought  to 
day-light.     The  dead  bodies  of  two  boys,  who  were  miserably 
scorched  and  shattered,  were  also  brought  up  at  this  time ;  three 
boys,  out  of  the  32  who  escaped  alive,  died  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  accident.     Only  29  persons  were,  therefore,  left  to  relate 
what  they  observed  of  the  appearance  and  effects  of  this  subter- 
raneous thundering ;  121  were  in  the  mine  when  it  happened,  and 
8r  remained  in  the  workings.     E^ht  persons  came  up  at  different 
interTals,  a  short  time  before  the  explosion.     They  who  had  their 
friends  restored  hastened  with  them  from  the  dismal  scene,  and 
seemed  for  a  while  to  suffer  as  much  from  the  excess  of  joy  as 
they  had  lately  done  from  grief;  and  they  who  were  yet  held  in 
doubt  concerning  the  fate  of  their  relations  and  friends,  filled  the 
air  with  shrieks  and  bowlings ;  went  about  wringing  their  hands ; 
snd  threw  their  bodies  into  the  most  frantic  and  extravs^ant  ges* 
tures.     The  persons  who  now  remained  in  the  mine  had  all  been 
employed  in  the  workings  to  which  the  plane-board  was  the  gene- 
ral avenue,  and  as  none  had  escaped  by  that  way,  the  apprehen- 
sbn  for  their  safety  t>egan  to  strengthen  every  moment.     At  a 

Cer  after  twelve  o'clock,  Messrs.  Straker,  Anderson,  Haswell, 
rs,  Wilson,  Pearson,  H.  Anderson,  Menham,  and  Greener, 
therefore,  descended  the  John^  in  expectation  of  meeting  with 
some  of  them  alive.  As  the  fire-damp  would  have  instantly  ig- 
nited at  candles,  they  lighted  their  way  by  steeUmillSy  small  ma- 
chines which  give  light  by  turning  a  plain  thin  cylinder  of  steel 
agiunst  a  piece  of  flint.  Knowing  that  a  great  number  of  the 
workmen  would  be  at  the  crane  when  the  explosion  happened,  they 
attempted  to  reach  it  by  the  plane-board :  but  their  progress  was 
intercepted  at  the  second  pillar  by  the  prevalence  of  choke-damp ; 
the  noxious  fluid  filled  the  board  between  the  roof  and  the  thill ; 
and  the  sparks  from  the  steel  fell  into  it  like  dark  drops  of  blood. 
Being,  therefore,  deprived  of  light,  and  nearly  poisoned  for  want 
of  atmospheric  air,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the  shaft,  and  with 
milar  success  attempted  to  pass  up  the  narrow  boards ;  in  these 
ibfiy  were  stopped  at  the  sixth  pillar  by  a  thick  smoke,  which 
stood  like  a  wall  the  whole  height  of  the  board.     Here  their  flint- 
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Riilb  were  not  onlj  rendered  useless,  «nd  respiratfaHi  became  ex- 
tremely^ difficuif,  btit  the  probabflity  of  their  ever  rea(:hing  tbe 
places  where  tbej  expected  to  meet  with  those  thej  were  in  s(;arch 
ofi  or  finding  smy  of  them  alive,  was  eniii-ely  done  away.  To  the 
hof>e1essne8S  of  success  in  their  enterprise  should  also  be  added;, 
then*  certainty  of  the  mine  being  on  fire,  and  the  probability  of  a 
second  exptosien  at  every  moment  occurring  and  burying  (hem  in 
ifs  niins.   " 

At  two  o'clock  Mr.  Strakcr  and  Mr.  Anderson  had  justas- 
<=ended  the  John^  and  were  gohe  to  examine  the  appearance  of 
Uie  air  issnihj^  from  the  Willinm.     3f  enham.  Greener,  and  Rogers; 
had  also  Jls^t.ended.     Two  of  the  party  were  at  this  moment  in  the 
shaft,  and  the  ofter  two  remained  below,  when  a  second  explosion; 
much  less  sfevere  than  the  first,  excited  more  frightful  expressions 
of  grief  and  terror  amongst  the  relatives  of  the  persons  still  in  the    I 
mine*  '  Rogers  ahd  Wilson,  the  persons  in  the  shaft,  experienced 
littte  inconvenietice  by  the  eruption ;  they  felt  an  umisual  heat, 
but  it  had  no  effect  in  lifting  up  their -bodies,  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ing the  uniformity  of  the  motion  of  their  ascent.     HasweB  and 
If  .Anderson,  heating  its  distant  growlings,  laid  themselves  dowA 
at  fuH  length  on"  their  faces,  and  in  this  posture,  by  keeping  firffl^ 
hold  of  a  strong  wooden  prop,  placed  near  the  shaft  to  suppcit; 
the  roof  of  the  mine,  experienced  no  other  inconvenience  from, 
the  blast,  than  its  lifting  up  thdr  legs  and  poising;  their  bodies  hi 
variotif  directions,  in  the  manner  that  the  waves  heave  ami  tOss  if 
btioy  at  sea.*    As  soon  as  the  atmospheric  Current  returned  down 
the  shaft,  ihey  were  drawn  to  bank.     This  expedient  of  lying 
down  and  suflfering  the  fury  of  the  blast  to  roll  over  them,  is  fticri* 
tioned  in  the  life  of  liord  Keeper  North,  nndet  tlie  year  1676: 
It  is  most  efScftcious  where  the  mine  is  wet,'  for  atmospheHc  tit 
always  accompanies  ninning  water;  but  the  warnmg  of  a  blast 
l)eing  usually  sudden,  it  requires  a  degree  of  experience    and 
coolness,  not  commonly  united,  to  exercise  any  precjtution  against 
it.     The  minei','khowing  it^  irresistible  power,  instantly  s^es  th* 
irtefficacy  of  evei'y  attempt  to  escape,  and,  like  a  physician  at^ 
tacked  by  some  incurable  complaint,  and  conscious  that  his  art 
is  unequal  to  its  cure,  makes  no  stniggle  to  save  his  Rfe."^"     As 

•*  Dr.  Thompwm,  in  his  .BnnaU  of  Philouphy^  say*,  that  **  wlist  is  caMed.^r^ 
^tMnnp  in^ooal  mines  is  the  carbur^tea  hydrogen  ^oa  of  ohymistc    It  is  composed  tSf 

C«rboii rs 
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or  of  seven  atoms  of  hydrogca^  And  three  of  efirbon.  He  coneeives  that  fire-dArefr 
4s  formed  by  the  action  of  w>al  upon  vater.  The  water  is  decomposed,  two  atom* 
at  once.  All  the  ox>»en  combtnca  vltb  oso'bon,  and  fomis  carhonic  acid ;  wbHe  aft* 
»h»*  hHrogcn  unites  niewise  with  carbon,  nnd  fordais  cjirt»areted  hjdrogen,  «r  St^- 
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each  of  the  party  came  up,  he  was  Borrounded  by  a  group  af 
auxbus  inqoirers.  AU  their  reports  were  equally  hopel^;  and 
the  second  explosion  so  strongly  corrob(^ated  their  account  of  the 
impure  state  of  the  mine,  ^at  theh*  assertions  for  the  present 
see(Ded  to  be  credited.  But  this  impression  was  only  momentary. 
On  recollection,  they  remembered  that  persons  had  survived 
similar  accidents,  and  when  the  mine  was  opened,  haen  found 
alive.  Three  had  been  shut  up  during  40  days  in  a  pit  near  By- 
ker,  and  all  that  period  had  subsisted  on  candles  and  horse 
beans.  The  proposition  to  exchide  the  atmospheric  air  from  ^e 
mine,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  fire,  was  therefore  received  with 
the  cries  of  "  Jtftirrfer,''  and  with  determinations  of  opposing  the 
proceeding.  Many  of  the  widows  continued  about  the  moutii  of 
the  Johi  pit  during  the  whole  of  Monday  night,  with  the  hope 
of  hearing  the  voice  of  a  husband  or  a  son  calling  for  assistance. 
On  Tuesday  the  26th  of  May,  the  natural  propensity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  be  gratified  with  spectacles  of  horror  was  strongly 
exemplified.  An  immense  crowd  of  coHiers  from  various  parts,  but 
especially  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Wear,  assembled  round  the 
pits^  and  were  profuse  in  reproaches  on  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  nune,  for  want  of  exertion  to  recover  the  men.  Every  one 
had  some  example  to  relate  of  successful  attempts  in  cases  oi  this 
kind— all  were  large  in  their  profiessions  of  readiness  to  give  as- 
sistance ;  l^ut  none  were  found  to  enter  the  infiammaUe  jaws  of 
the  mine.  Their  reasonhigs  and  assertions  seemed  indeed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  those  prejudices  and  conceits  which  cleave  to  worl> 
men  whom  experience  has  afforded  a  partial  ins^tinto  the  nature 
and  peculiarities  of  their  profession,  and  not  to  be  grounded  on 
any  memory  of  facts,  or  to  result  from  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
nexion between  causes  and  effects;  and  on  tbis;account,as  soon 
as  the  leaders  of  the  outcry  could  be  brought  to  listen  with 
patience  to  a  relation  of  the  appearances  that  attended  this  acci- 
dent, and  to  hear,  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
mine  was  on  fire,  and  that  the  persons  remaining  in  it  were  dead, 
tbey  seemed  to  aHow  the  impracticability  of  reaching  the  bodies 
of  the  sufferers  till  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  consequently  the 
necessity  of  smothering  it  out  by  excluding  atmospheric  air  from 
the  mine.  On  Wednesday  the  27th  of  May,  at  the  clamorous 
solicitation  of  the  people,  Mr.  Straker  and  the  oTerman  agadn  de- 
scended the  John  Pit,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  tiie  w  in 

d«mp.  We  are  not  aequainted  ▼Hh  awr  meatii  of  pretentiM  the  formfttioii  of  ^^ 
PM',  Imtit  certamly  might  bewet«Dted  from  &e«amuUtii^  bT  tentiUtli^  themme 
ptoperly.  If  theusaal  method  of  firei,  kc.  be  inuKiffiQient»  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  pump  the  air  out  of  the  miAe,  by  means  of  an  engme  :  and  this  would  se* 
cOTt  a  perfect  rentilatioii  at  all  times,  ttuless  we  tl^»po8e  the  wcrkmen  cu^aUyneg^ 
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ijbe  worldt^s*  Immediately  under  the  shaft  the j  found  » i 
liorsey  bi  which  they  supposed  they  perceived  some  signt  of  lifii ; 
but  they  had  only  advanced  about  six  or  eight  yards,  before  the 
flpafks  of  the  flint  were  extinguished  in  the  choke^amp,  and  Ha»> 
m^Ui  who  played  the  mill,  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the  carbo- 
Bic  poison,  by  faltering  in  his  steps.  Mr.  Straker  therefore  laid 
Md  of  him,  and  supported  him  to  the  shaft.  As  the  baneful  v»* 
pours  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  mine,  and-tbey 
found  it  difficult  to  breathe  even  in  the  course  of  the  full  curreiilff 
fte  atmospheric  mr,  they  immediately  ascended.  Buttheafflict«cl 
creatures,  still  clinging  to  hope,  disbelieved  their  report.  Wiak- 
fid,  therefore,  to  give  as  ample  satisfaction  as  possible  to  the  un- 
happy women,  Mr.  Anderson  and  James  Turnbuil  (a  hewer  of  the 
ooHiery,  who  had  escsfped  the  Mast)  again  went  down.  At  «iO 
fitthoBM  from  the  bottom  they  found  the  air  exceedingly  wann: 
to  exist  without  apoplectic  symptoms  for  more  than  a  few  yards 
round  the  bottom  of  the  Aaft  was  found  impossible,  and  ey^a 
there  the  air  was  so  contaminated  as  to  be  nearly  urrespirabk. 
When  they  ascended,  their  clothes  emitted  a  smeU  somewbi^  re* 
aembUng  the  waters  of  CKlsland  and  Harrowgate,  but  moce  particu- 
larly allied  to  that  of  the  turpentine  distilled  from  coal  tar*  The 
Mport  of  these  last  adventurers  partly  succeeded  ip  convincing 
the  people  that  there  was  no  posrability  of  any  of  their  friend 
being  found  alive.  Some,  mdeed,  went  away  silent,  but  not  satis* 
fied;  others  with  pitiable  importunity  besought  that  measures,  to 
wcover  their  friends  might  even  yet  be  adopted  and  perseyered 
in ;  and  many,  as  if  grief  and  rage  had  some  necessary  connexiqi], 
went  about  loading  the  conductors  of  the  mine  with  execrations, 
.and  threatenii^;  revenge.  Some  were  even  heard  to  say  tb^y 
oottld  have  borne  their  loss  with  fortitude  had  none  of  the  workmen 
survived  the  calamity ;  they  could  have  been  consoled  had  all  their 
neighbours  been  rendered  as  miserable  and  destitute  as  themselves ! 
From  auch  a  multitude  of  distracted  women,  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment could  not  be  expected — no  scheme  of  proceedings  could  be  in- 
vented  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  them  all. 
In  the  evening  of  this  day  it  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  exclude 
the  atmospheric  air  from  entering  the  workings,  in  order  to  extin- 
giush  the  6re  which  the  explosion  had  kindled  in  the  jnine.  and  of 
which  the  smoke  ascending  the  William  pit  was  a  sure  ioaication* 
This  shaft  was  accordingly  filled  with  clay  about  seven  feet  above 
the  iugaie  or  entrance  from  the  shaft  into  the  drift ;  and  the  Jokn 
pit  mMth  was  covered  over  with  loose  planks. 

Many  idle  tales  were  circidated  through  the  country  concerning 
several  of  the  men  finding  then*  way  to  the  shafts,  and  being  i»- 
Gorered.  Their  number  was  circumstantially  told — how  th^ 
si^Mnsled  on  candles,  oats,  and  beans—how  they  heard  the  per* 
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MIS  wik6  vitked  the  mine  on  tbe  day  of  the  accident,  and  tbe 
Wedkietday  following,  but  were  too  feeble  to  speak  sofficiently 
liAid  til  make  IhemseiveB  heard.  Some  conjurer,  too,  it  wav  said, 
Jiad  get  his  spells  and  dirinations  to  work,  and  penetrated  the  ivfatole 
iieciets  of  the  mme.  He  had  discovered  one  famishing  group  re* 
Beii^ing  drops  of  water  from  the  roof  of  the  mine — anotl^r  eating 
Aeir  shoes  and  clothes,  and  other  such  pictures  of  miserj.  Theae 
inventions  were  carefully  related  to  the  widows,  and  answered  the 
purpose  of  every  day  harrowing  up  their  sorrows  afresh.  Indeed, 
K  seemed  the  chief  employment  of  some,  to  make  a  kind  of  insane 
4port  of  their  own  and  then*  neighbours'  calamity. 
'  The  morning  of  Wednesday  tbe  8th  of  July  being  appointed 
for  entering  the  workings,  the  distress  of  tbe  neighbourhood  was 
Agam  renewed  at  an  early  hour.  A  great  concourse  of  people 
coHected-^ome  out  of  curiosity,  to  witness  the  commencement 
irf  an  undertaking  full  of  sadnero  and  danger-^some  to  stir  up  the 
tevenge  and  s^gravate  the  sorrows  of  the  relatives  of  the  sufferers, 
by  calumnies  and  reproaches,  published  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
mischief;  but  the  greater  part  tame  with  broken  hearts,  aad 
streammg  eyes,  in  expecta^n  of  seeing  a  father,  a  husband^  0t 
ion,  ^  brought  up  out  of  the  horrible  pit!" 

As  the  weather  was  warm,  and  it  was  desirable  that  as  much 
air  might  pass  down  the  shaft  aa  possible,  constables  were  placed 
at  proper  distances  to  keep  off  the  crow^  Two  snrgeona  were 
kiso  -in  attendance  in  case  of  accidents. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Straker,  Mr.  Anderson^  the 
Ofverman  of  the  coUie^y^  and  six  other  persons,  descended  the 
Wffliam  pit,  and  began  to  traverse  tbe  north  drift  towards  the 
plane-board.  As  a  current  of  water  had  been  constantly  diverted 
down  this  shaft  for  the  space  of  ten  hours,  the  air  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  cool  and  irhofesome.  Light  was  procured  from  steel- 
Hdllff.  As  the  explosion  had  occasioned  several  fcUU  of  large 
BMisses  of  stone  from  the  roof,  their  progress  was  considerably 
delayed  by  removing  them.  After  the  plane4)oard  was  Eeached, 
ist  stopping  was  put  across  it  on  the  right  hand,  and  one  across  the 
waU  opposite  the  drift.  The  air,  therefore,  passed  to  the  left,  and 
nomber  sixwaB  found. 

'  The  9fujh  of  men  employed  in  ttiis  doleful  and  unwholesome 
%rork,  were  generally  about  eight  in  number.  They  were  four 
hours  in  and  eight  hours  out  of  the  mine :  each  individual^  there- 
fere,  wrought  two  shifts  every  24  hours. 

When  £e  body  trf*  number  e»ix  was  to  be  lifled  into  a  eheli,i)r 
%Mxu  the  men  for  a  while  stood  over  it  in  speechless  horror :  they 
'Manned  it  was  in  so  putrid  a  state  that  it  would  fal^  asilnder  by 
IffH^.  At  length  they  began  to  encourage  each  other  **  in  Ae 
name  of  Ood''  tm  begin ;  9^  after  several  hesitations  and  resohp> 
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tiomit  and  coveriog  their  bands  wUb  oakum  to  avmd  any  UDffei* 
gant  seniatioa  from  touching  tho  bodj,  they  laid  it  in  a  Goflbi^ 
ivhich  was  conveyed  to  the  shaft  in  a  bier  made  for  the  purpoaey 
and  drawn  '^  to  bank''  in  a  net  made  of  strong  cords. 

When  the  first  shift  of  men  came  up,  at  ten  o'clpck,  a  message 
was  sent  for  a  nuniber  of  coflSns  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  fUo* 
These  beii%  at  the  joiner's  shop,  piled  up  in  a  heap  to  the  nuoi*:. 
ber  of  92,  (a  most  gloomy  sight,)  had  to  pi«s  by  the  village  jsC- 
Low  Felling.  As  soon  as  a  cart-load  of  thc«a  was  seen,  the  bew|- : 
ings  of  the  women,  who  had  hitherto  continued  in  their  bouses,  bst- 
now  began  to  assemble  about  their  doors,  came  on  the  breeze  ift/ 
slow  fitful  gusts,  which  presaged  a  scene  of  much  distress  and  cob-~ 
fiusion  being  soon  exhibited  near  the  pit;  but  hapjniy,  by  repre* 
sentii^  to  them  the  shocking  appearance  of  the  body  that^d  beeor 
found,  and  the  ill  effects  upon  their  own  bodies  and  minds,  Ukdy^ 
to  ensue  from  sufiering  themselves  to  be  hurried  awqr  by  sudL 
violent  convulsions  of  grief,  they  either  returned  to  their  hoose^^ 
or  continued  in  silence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pit. 

From  die  8th  of  July  to  the  19th  of  September,  the  heart-rend-, 
ing  spene  of  mothers  and  widows  examining  the  putrid  bodies  qi 
their  sons  and  husbands,  for  marks  by  which  to  identify  them,  watt* 
almost  daily  renewed ;  but  very  few  of  them  were  known  by  mf 
personal  mark— they  were  too  mucb  mangled  and  scorched  (Oufio* 
tarn  any  of  their  features.  Their  cbthes,  tobacco-boxes,  sboes^ 
and  ike  like,  were,  therefore,  the  only  indexes  by  which  they 
could  be  recognised. 

At  the  erane  twenty-one  bodies  lay  in  ghastly  confusion  :>  sooMt 
like  mummies,  scorched  as  dry  as  if  they  had  been  baked.  One 
wanted  its  head,  another  an  arm.  The  scene  was  truly  fri^tful.. 
The  power  of  the  fire  was  visible  upon  them  all ;  but  its  effects 
were  extremely  various :  while  some  were  ahnost  torn  to  pieces^ 
there  were  others  who  appeared  as  if  they  bad  sunk  down  over** 
powered  with  sleep. 

The  ventilation  concluded  on  Saturday  the  19th  of  September^ 
when  the  91st  body  was  dug  from  under  a  heap  of  stones.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pit  was  visited  by  candle-light,  which 
bad  not  been  used  in  it  for  the  space  of  11 7  days  4  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  tube-furnace  was  lifted.  From  this 
time  the  colliery  has  been  regularly  at  work ;  but  the  92d  body  hat 
never  yet  been  found. 

All  these  persons  (except  four^  who  were  buried  m  single 
graves)  were  interred  m  Heworth  Chapel-yard,  in  a  trench,  side  by 
side,  two  coffins  deep,  with  a  partition  ci  brick  and  lime  between 
every  four  coffins. 
1 


KESCKIPTION  Ot  POMPEn. 
[From  EnsUoe's  Tour  Uiroai^  Italy.] 

BsnirB  Torre  d*Annoilu>iaio  the  road  turot  a  liMIe  from  tiie 
•ei^and  crosaes  the  ancient  Pahta  Pampeiana^xmce  pevbapsa 
aMMb,  now  a  rich  plab»  raised  and  fertibaed  by  the  very  aehea 
vliich  bnried.the  tiofortiinale  Pan^eH.  «We  stopped  at  a  farm- 
honae  in  appearance,  and  ai^htii^  in  the  court,  fomd  otnselves  ini 
tBe  quarters  of  a  1^^  of  Roman  soldiers:  the  destination  and 
date  of  this  edificoi  its  form  and  colouring,  the  names  and  jests  of 
ibe  soldiers  scribbled  on  the  walls,  fresh  as  if  written  yesterday, 
are  objects  suflfeiently  curious  to  interest  wiftout  the  aid  of  archi- 
lecture,  of  which  this  building  cannot  boast ;  it  is  an  oblong  square,, 
wftfa  a  portico  on  all  sides,  supported  by  Doric  pillars  of  brick, 
Mastered  oyer  and  pamted  alternately  red  and  yellow»  with  the. 
exception  of  the  two  in  the  middle  of  each  side,  which  are  Uue; 
behind  are  numerous  apartments,  about  fourteen  feet  square.  Im*. 
med&itely  behind  the  barracks  are  two  theatres,  one  small,  and> 
suf^posea  to  have  been  covered,  the  other  large ;  both  these  edifices 
w^ps  lined  with  marble,  beauttfuUy  paved,  and  in  every  respect 
faigUy  fimsbed*  The  ^pavement  of  the  arena  of  the  smaller 
theatre  is  entire ;  and  ei^yaved  on  it,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
8^e,  are  the  following  words  in  large  brass  letters : 

M.  Oculatius,  M.  F.  Verus  11  Yir  pro  ludis. 
In  other  respects,  these  theatres  are  exactly  of  the  same  form  aa. 
the  Tieuto  wbmpico  of  PaUadio  at  Verona:  having,  like  it,  a 
naitOw  proscenium,  and  three  entrances  (one  large,  the  other  two 
lesa)  to  the  stage  from  the  scenery  behind.  In  the  larger  of  these 
fabncs  the  seats  rest  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  above  which  was  a 
coionnade  or  portico  communicatii^  with  a  public  walk,  or  rather 
fbranig  a  part  of  a  ionmu  The  side  of  a  nill  was  indeed  pecu* 
liarly  favourable  to  the  arrangements  of  an  ancient  theatre,  and 
seefloa  to  have  been  frequently  chosen  for  the  purpose.  These 
fliealres,  when  discovered,  were  nearly  entire;  they  have  since 
bei^  atri^d  of  their  decorations,  but  still  retain  at{  their  great 
characteristic  features. 

The  street,  which  runs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  soldiers' 
qoerterB  to  the  gate  is  narrow,  that  is,  <mly  about  thirteen  feet  wide, 
mmed  like  the  Via  Afpia  at  An  and  other  places,  where  it  re- 
muna  entire,  of  large  stones  fitted  to  each  other  in  their  original 
fcrm,  without  being  cut  or  broken  for  the  purpose.  There  are  on 
each  side  p«*apets  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  middle,  and 
about  three  feet  wide.  The  pavement  is  furrowed  by  two  deep 
rots,  which  show  evidently  that  the  carriages  always  kept  the 
same  line,  and  that  the  wheels  were  about  four  feet  asunder;  of 
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cotme,  tllej  must  bare  aH  moyed  id  the  same  dkectioB,  Sitd  faii 
regular  hours  for  coming  and  going,  ad  ihete  uf  not  room  for  two; 
and  even  if  there  were^  a  stone  post  placed  at  intervab  wooM 
oblige  them  to  return  to  the  track.  The  houses  on  either  rids 
st^d  close  1o  each  other,  ieem  to  have  been  shops  of  d^brent 
fctnds,  were  of  the  same  elevation,  and  nearly  the  same  siso,  al 

Eved  and  painted,'  nmch  in  the  same  manner.  In  one  of  thcsi^ 
ildinga  were  foupd  sereral  unfinished  statues,  that  aMoimdk 
the  workshq)  of  a  statuary.  In  another  the  word  SiUtfe^  engiWToi 
in  large  characters  ofi  the  threshold  in  raosaie,  indicates,  it  may 
be  supposed,  the  readiness  of  a  pnbKcan  to  welcome  his  guests^ 
ki  one,  the  amphorae,  which  cootained  whie,  still  remain ;  a^  oft 
the  marble  slab,  that  served  as  a  shc^pboard,  aiie  the  marks  of 
cups  or  glasses.  The  gate  has  one  large  central,  and  two  less 
finings  on  the  side,  with  parapets  of  the  same  breadth  a»  tho 
street;  without,  but  close  to  it,  are  seimcircular  recesses  with 
stone  seats,  and  beyond,  a  tomb  and  a  pdumbarium^  or  receptacle 
of  cinerary  urns.  The  most  perfect  and  most  curioos  olnect  that 
has  been  yet  discovered  is  a  villa  at  a  Rttle  distance  from  the  to«%K 
it  consists  of  three  courts;  in  the  first  and  largest  b  a  pond,  tUt 
in  the  centre  an^  edtcida,  or  tittle  temple;  there  are  numeroni 
apartments  of  every  description  paved  in  mosaic,  coloured  and 
adorned  with  various  printings  on  the  walls,  all  in  a  very  bes&tiM 
style.  The  baths  in  this  villa  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
object  of  luxurious  indulgence,  and  are  laid  out  with  «  refinemeM 
of  art  and  contrivance  that  can  receive  few  or  no  improvemenGi 
At)ra  all  our  modem  inventions.  In  the  cellars  under  the.portieo 
df  the  great  court,  were  discovered  several  female  skeletons  in « 
row,  with  their  backs  against  the  wall :  the  ashes,  which  had  gfa- 
dually  worked  their  way  into  every  corner,  had  hardened  into  a 
solidness,  which,  when  removed,  was  found  in  some  placed  iof 
prest  with  the  form  of  ihe  bosom,  and  even  retaining  part' of  the 
garment.  At  the  door  of  the  same  court  were  found  two  other 
skeletons,  one  with  a  key,  the  other  with  a  purse  grasped  in  its 
hand.  This  viRais  said  to  have  belonged  to  Atrids  ;<  the  name 
of  Arrtus  has  no  tharm  in  its  sound !  What  traveller,  white  visH* 
ing  it,  would  not  wish  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  ranging  over 
the  apartments  of  Cicero's  P^inpeianum.  It  stood  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  this  town,  and  posMhf  on  this  yery  spot.  It  was  a 
favourite  retreat,  and  much  frequented  by  Cicero,  and  his  MeMs 
Atticus,'Hortenshis,  Sulpicius,  &c.  From  it  he  satted  to  Gree^e^ 
In  order  to  join  Pompey,  after  having  declined  the  dubious  oflM 
of  the  three  cohorts  stationed  at  'Foniptiu  At  ^1  events,  if  ^iM 
excavations  were  carried  on  with  spirit,  andym  a  large  scale,  tber^ 
h  no  doubt  biit^bat  Cicet^s  vite  would  be  Ibund^  and  pit>bd>ly 
some  inscription,  statue,  or  other  circumstance,  recording  thb 
name  of  the  most  illustrioas  of  its  proprietors.    The  houses  are 
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WO  a  umaU  stale,  generally  of  one,  eomelimes  of  Iwo  attt'ies;  the 
principal  apartmenis  are  always  befaiiHl»  enclosing  a  court  with  a 
|M)rtico  round  it,  and  a  marble  cistern  in  the  middle ;  two  had  glass 
irindows,  in  the.  others  shutters  only  were  used.  The  pavements 
are. all  mosaic,  a«d  the  walls  are  stained  with  mild  colours.  'The 
4.e€oralionB  are  basso  relievos  in  stucco,  and  paintings  in  medat- 
iioiis.  Marbte  seems  to  have  been  coafmH)n.  On  the  whole, 
Pompeii,  in  all  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  oKMlem  Italian  towns,  with  this  only  dif- 
ferc^ioe,  that  in  point  of.  general  appearance  the  latter  have,  I 
think,  the  advantage.  It  mast,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
Ppmpeii  bad  ah-eady  been  damaged  by  an  earthquake,^  that  the 
roofs  and  upper  parts  of  the  houses  have  been  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  ashes  and  pumiceHBtones  upon  them  ;  and,  in  short,  that 
^  not  more  than  a  qcwter  of  the  4ovn  has  been  hitherto  explored^ 
buildings  of  greater  magnificence  may  still  remain  buried* 

Stripped  as  it  is  of  almost  all  its  moveable  orntfnents,  Pompeii 
possesses  a  secret  power  that  captivates  and  fixes,  I  had  almost 
saiilymehs  the  sonl.  In  other  times,  and  in  other  places,  one  sin- 
gle edifice,  a  temple,  a  theatre,  a  tomb,  that  had  escaped  the  vreck 
M  ag^s  would  have  enchanted  us ;  nay,  an  arch,  the  remnant  of  a 
wall,  even  one  solitary  column  was  beheld  with  veneration ;  but  to 
4is€0ver  a  single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a  Roman  in  his  pri- 
.vacy,  the  scene  of  his  domestic  hours,  was  an  object  of  fond  out 
Jxipeless  longing.  Here  not  a  temple,  nor  a  theatre,  n^  a  column, 
nor  a  house,  but  a  whole  city  rises  before  us  untouched,  unaltered, 
the  very  same  as  it  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  inha* 
bited  by  fiomans.  We  range  through  the  same  streets,  tread  the 
very  same  pavement,  behold  the  same  walls,  enter  the  same  doors, 
jand  repose  in  the  same  apartments.  We  are  surrounded  by  the 
saaie  objects,  and  out  of  the  same  windows  contemplate  the  same 
scenery.  While  you  are  wandering  through  the  abandoned  rooms, 
ygu  may,  without  any  great  effort  of  ima^nation,  expect  to  meet 
some  of  the  former  inhabitants,  or  perhaps  the  master  of  the 
house  himself,  and  almost  feel  like  intniders  who  dread  the  ap 
pearaace  of  any  of  the  family.  In  the  streets  you  are  afr^d  of 
lurotng  a  comer  lest  you  should  jostle  a  passenger ;  and  on  enter- 
ing a  house,  the  least  sound  startles,  as  if  the  proprietor  was 
coming  out  of  the  back  apartments.  The  traveller  may  loqg 
indulge  the  illusion,  for  not  a  voice  is  heard,  not  even  the  sound  of 
afoot  to  disturb  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  or  interrupt  his  reflec- 
tions. All  aroimd  is  silence,  not  the  silence  of  solitude  and  re* 
fese,  but  of  death  and  devastation,  the  silence  of  a  great  city 
vithout  one  single  inhabitant. 

Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent.     JExu  11. 

*  Mota teire tddbre Campaikis oppi4um Ptfiip«ti conoiH.    Tae.  Aim.    XT- SS. 
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Immedialidjr  above  the  buildmgs,  the  ground  rises,  not  into  b 
cliff  ca8&]g  ^oom,  as  the  sides  of  a  grave,  on  the  bolbw  beIoW| 
but  as  a  gentle  swell  formed  by  nature  to  shelter  the  houses  at  its 
base.  It  is  clothed  with  com,  poplars,  mulberries,  and  vines,  in 
their  most  luxuriant  graces,  waving  from  tree  to  tree,  still  coving 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  with  vegetation,  and  formmg  with  tfa^ 
daric  brown  masses  half  buried  below,  a  singular  and  most  affecting 
contrast.  This  scene  of  a  city,  raised  as  it  were  from  the  grave,' 
where  it  had  lain  forgotten  during  the  long  ni^t  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, when  once  beheM,  must  remain  forever  pictured  on  the 
imagination,  and  whenever  it  presents  itself  to  the  fancy,  it  comes, 
like  the  recollection  of  an  awful  apparition,  accompanied  by 
thoughts  and  emotions  solemn  and  melancholy. 


FUBTHi»  ANSCD0TB8  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  BBVNOLDS. 

[Fiom  hii  Memoirs  hj  Mr.  KorUicote,  reeentlx  puMkbed  ia  Knghgdj 

*^  James  Mac  Ardell,  the  meszotino  engraver,  having  taken 
a  very  good  print  from  the  portrait  of  Rubens,  came  with  it  ooe^ 
mominz  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  inquire  if  he  could  inform  him 
particumrly  of  the  many  ntlea  to  which  Rubens  had  a  right,  in 
order  to  ifligribe  them  properly  under  his  print;  saying,  he  be- 
lieved  thatRubens  had  been  knighted  by  the  kings  of  France,. 
Spson  and  England;  was  secretary  of  state  to  Flanders,  and  to 
the  privy  council  in  Spain ;  and  had  been  employed  in  a  ministe- 
rial capacity  from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  the  court  of  London,  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  crowns,  and  that  he  wa» 
also  a  magbtrate  of  Antwerp,  &c. 

^*  Dr.  Johnson  happened  to  be  in^the  room  with  Sir  Joshua  at 
the  time,  and  understanding  Mac  Ardell's  inquiry,  interfered  ca* 
ther  abruptly,  saying,  ^  pooh !  pooh !  put  his  name  under  the  prints 
Peter  Paul  Rubens ;  that  is  full  sufficient,  and  more  than  all  the 
rest.' 

"  This  advice  of  the  doctor's  was  accordingly  followed." 

**When  Goldsmith's  comedy  of  *She  Stoops  to  Conquer/ 
was  to  be  brought  out  on  the  stage,  on  the  Idth  of  March  in  this 
year,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  name  to  give  it  till  the  very  last  mo* 
ment,  and  then  in  great  haste  called  it  <  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^ 
or  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night.'  Sir  Joshua,  who  disliked  this  name 
for  a  play,  offered  a  much  better  to  him,  saying,  *  You  ought  to 
call  it  the  Belle's  Stratagem,  and  if  you  do  not,  I  will  damn  it.* 
However,  Goldsmith  chose  to  name  it  himself,  as  above ;  and  Mrs. 
Cowley  has  smce  given  that  name  to  one  of  her  comedies. 


<^  CMdmmth  was  m  great  anxie^  dbout  its  success;  lie  was  much 
distress^  in  his  finances  at  the  time^  and  all  his  hopes  himg  on  the 
eYent;,and  at  the  dinner  preceding  the  representation  of  hb  play, 
his  mouth  became  so  parched  and  dry,  from  the  agitation  of  his 
mind,  that  he  was  unable  to  swallow  a  single  mouthful.  The 
actors  themselves  had  great  doubts  of  its  success ;  but,  contrary  to 
their  expectations»  the  play  was  received  with  great  applause ;  Sir 
Joshua  and  a  large  party  of  friends  going  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting it»  if  necessary.  The  dinner  party  which  took  place  at 
The  Shakspeare  is  haindsomely  described  by  Cumberland.  Dr. 
Johnson  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  there  were  present  the 
Burkes,  Caleb  Whiteford,  Major  Mills,"  &c. 

^^  There  is  a  remarkably  fine  allegorical  picture  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua,  representing  the  portrait  of  Dr.  James  Beattie.  The 
doctor  is  in  his  university-  dress  as  doctor  of  laws,  with  his  volume 
on  the  Immutability  of  Truth  under  his  arm.  The  angel  of  truth 
is  going  before  him,  and  beating  down  the  vices,  envy^  £sJsehood, 
&c.  which  are  represented  by  a  group  of  figures  falling  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  the  principal  head  in  this  group  is  made  an  exact  like- 
ness of  Voltaire.  When  Dr.  Goldsmith  called  on  Sir  Joshua  and 
saw^is  picture,  he  was  very  indignant  at  it,  and  remonstrated 
with  him,  saying,  *  It  very  ill  becomes  a  man  of  your  eminence 
and  character,  Sir  Joshua,  to  condescend  to  be  a  mean  flatterer, 
orto  wish  to  degrade  so  high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  before  so  mean 
a  writer  as  Dr.  Beattie : .  for  Dr.  Beattie  and  his  book  together,  will, 
in'tbe  space  of  ten  years,  not  be  known  ever  to  have  been  in  exist- 
enceTy  but  your  allegorical  picture,  and  the  fame  of  Voltaire,  will 
live  forever  to  your  disgrace  as  a  flatterer.' '' 

'*  Soon  after  Croldsmith's  death,  some  people  dining  with  Sir 
Joshua  were  commenting  rather  freely  on  some  part  of  his  works, 
which  m  their  opinion  neither  discovered  talent  nor  originality. 
To  this  Dr.  Johnson  listened  in  his  usual  growling  manner  for  some 
time  ;  when  at  length  his  patience  being  exhausted,  he  rose  with 
great  dignity,  looked  them  full  in  the  face,  and  exclaimed,  ^  If  no* 
body  was  suffered  to  abuse  poor  Goldy,  but  those  who  could  write 
as  well,  he  would  have  few  censors.'  " 

**  I  once  humbly  endeavoured  to  persuade  Sir  Joshua  to  aban- 
dep  those  fleeting  colours,  lake  and  carmine^  which  it  was  his  prac- 
tice to  use  in  painting  hb  flesh,  and  to  adopt  vermilion  in  their 
€[tead,  as  infinitely  more  durable,  although  not  so  exactly  true  to 
nature  as  the  former.  I  remember  he  looked  on  his  hand  and  said 
*I  can  see  no  vermilion  in  flesh.'  I  replied,  <but  did  not  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  always  use  vermilion  in  his  flesh  colour  V  when 
^ir  Joshua  answered  rather  sharply,  *  What  signifies  what  a  man 
i»ed  who  could  not  colour.     But  you  may  use  it  if  you  will.' " 

**  One  day  at  dinner  with  Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister,*  Miss  Rey- 
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nolds,  I  remarked  to  her  that  1  bad  never  seen  anj  ractur^  by 
Jervas,  wbicb  was  rather  extraordinary,  as  he  was  a  fashioDabie 
painter  in  bis  day ;  she  said,  *  Nor  I  either;  I  wonder  how  that 
should  be.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  'saw  one ;'  then  address- 
ing Sh*  Joshna,  she  said,  *  Brother,  how  happens  it  that  we  never 
meet  with  any  pictures  by  Jervas  the  painter  V  When  he  an- 
swered very  briskly,  *  because  they  «re  ail  up  in  the  garret.' " 

"  When  Richardson  was  a  very  young  man,  in  the  course  of 
his  practice,  he  painted  the  portrait  of  a  very  old  lady,  who,  in 
conversation  at  the  time  of  her  sitting  to  him,  happened  to  men- 
tion, that  when  she  was  a  girl  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  sat 
to  Vandyke  for  her  portrait.  This  immediately  raised  the  curi- 
osity of  Richardson,  who  asked  a  hundred  questions,  many  of 
them  unimportant:  however,  the  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
him  as  a  painter,  to  be  of  the  most  consequence  in  the  information 
he  gained,  was  this :  she  said  ^  she  well  remembered,  that  at  the 
time  when  she  sat  to  Vandyke  for  her  portrait,  and  saw  his  pic- 
tures m  his  gallery,  they  appeared  to  have  a  white  and  raw  look 
in  comparison  with  the  mellow  and  rich  hue  which  we  now  see  in 
tiiem,  and  which  time  alone  must  have  given  them,  adding  much 
to  their  excellence.* " 

**  It  was  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  favourite  maxims,  that  all  the  ges- 
tures of  children  are  graceful,  and  that  the  reign  of  distortion  and 
unnaturalattitude  commences  with  the  introduction  of  the  dancing 
master.  He  delighted  much  in  marking  the  dawning  traits  of  the 
youtUul  mind,  and  the  actions  and  bodily  movements  even  of  In- 
fants ;  and  it  was  by  these  means  that  he  acquired  the  ability  which 
enabled  him  to  portray  children  with  such  exquisite  happiness, 
truth,  and  variety.  A  circumstance,  as  related  by  himself,  occurs 
to  my  remembrance,  which  may  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
above  observation,  as  well  as  to  show  how  watchful  his  mind  wad 
to  catch  instruction  wherever  it  was  to  be  gained. 

^  Sir  Joshua  being  in  company  with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  viewing  a  nobleman's  house,  they  passed  through 
a  gallery  of  portraits,  when  a  little  girl,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the 
party,  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  Sir  Joshua  by  her 
vivacity,  and  the  sensible  drollery  of  her  observations ;  for  when- 
ever the  company  made  a  stand,  to  look  at  each  portrait  in  particn- 
bi*,  the  child,  unconscious  of  bemg  observed  by  any  one,  imitated, 
by  her  actions,  the  air  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  awkward  eSect 
of  the  ill-disposed  position  of  the  limbs  in  each  picture ;  and  this 
she  did  with  so  much  innocence  and  true  feeling,  that  it  was  the 
most  just  and  incontrovertible  criticism  that  could  be  made  on  the 
picture." 


POETRY. 

For  the  AnaUctic  Magazine. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  £RIE» 

AYASTy  boneit  Jack !  nam  bofore  ywi  get  meHow^ 
Conro  tip  OS  tituit  sUve  jfi8t«  my  hearty  old  fellow, 
'Bout  the  yooBg  eommodore,  and  his  ireih-water  arew> 
Who  keelhaPd  the  Briton^  and  eaptur'd  a  few. 

^  'Twaa  jost  at  iiuirise,  anda  glorioaiday» 
Our  squadron  at  anchor  fdog  in  Pi|t<4n-tBayy 
When  we  saw  the  bold  Britons,  and  clear  for  a  bout. 
Instead  of  put  in,  by  the  Lord  we  put  out. 

**  Up  went  Uniott  JadE,  never  up  theire  before, 
*  Don't  give  op  die  ship,'  was  the  motto  it  bore ; 
And  as  soon  as  that  motto  our  gaOant  men  saw. 
They  thought  of  their  Lawrence,  and  shouted  huzza! 

«  O !  then  'twould  have  rais'd  yoor  hat  three  inches  higher. 
To  see^ow  we  dash'd  ia  among  them  like  fire ! 
The  Lawrence  went  first,  and  the  rest  as  Uiey  could» 
And  a  long  tfane  the  brunt  of  the  battle  she  stood. 

**  'Twas  peppering  work— >fire,  fury,  and  smoke. 
And  groans  that  fi-om  wounded  lads  spite  of  'em  broke. 
The  water  grew  i-ed  round  our  ship  as  she  lay. 
Though  'twas  never  befoce  so,  till  that  bloody  day. 

**  They  fell  all  around  me  like  fpars  in  a  gale. 
The  shot  made  a  sieve  of  eaeh  rag  of  a  sail. 
And  out  of  our  crew,  scarce  a  dozen  remainM^ 
But  these  gallant  tars  stiU  the  battle  maintam'd* 

^*  'Twas  then  our  comraander,  God  bless  his  young  heart. 
Thought  it  best  from  his  well  peppered  ship  to  depart. 
And  bring  up  the  rest  who  were  tugging  behind. 
For  why— they  were  sadly  in  want  of  a  wind. 

**  So  to  Yamall  he  gave  the  command  of  the  ship. 
And  set  out  like  a  lark  on  this  desperate  trip 
In  a  small  open  3rawl,  right  through  th^  whole  fleet, 
Who  with  many  a  broadside  our  cockboat  did  greet. 

**  I  8teer*d  her,  and  damme,  if  every  inch 
Of  these  timbers  of  mine  at  each  crack  didn't  flinch; 
But  our  tight  little  commodore,  cool  and  serene. 
To  stir  ne'er  a  muscle  by  any  was  seen. 

**  Whole  volleys  of  muskets  were  levell'd  at  him. 
But  the  devil  a  one  6ver  graz'd  e'en  a  limb. 
Though  he  stood  up  aloft  in  the  stem  of  the  boat. 
Till  the  crew  puUM  him  down  by  the  skirts  of  hit  coat 

««  At  last  through  heav'n's  mercy  w|e  reach'd  toother  ship. 
And  the  wind  springing  up,  we  gave  her  the  whip. 
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And  i^  dcnra  UidrliM^  bojstecfOi^ihMk  t«d  Uii^ 
And  bother'd  ^eir  ears  with  a  honibki.  dia. 

*•  Then  starboard  and  larixiard,  and  this  way  and  that* 

We  baug'd  them,  and  rak'd  them,  and  laid  their  masts  flat, 

Titt>one  after  t'other  thej  hal'd  down  their  flag, 

And  an  end  pat  for  that  time  to  Johnny  Bull's  brag. 

M  Xhe  Detititt,  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  Lady  ProTOSti 

Not  able  to  fight  or  ran,  gave  up  the  ghost. 

And  not  one  of  them  ali  from  our  grapplbgs  got  tne. 

Though  we'd  fifty-four  guns,  and  they  just  sixty-three. 

«<  Smite  my  Umbs!  but  they  aU  got  their  bellies  fufl  then. 
And  found  what  it  was,  boys,  to  buckle  with  men. 
Who  fight,  or,  what's  just  the  same,  think  that  they  fight, 
■For  their  oountrj's  free  trade  and  their  own  natiTe  right 

*'  Now  gif>e  us  a  bumpej  to  Elliot  and  those 
Who  came  up,  in  good  time,  to  belabour  oar  foes. 
To  our  fresh-water  sailors  we'll  toss  off  one  more. 
And  a  dosen  at  least  to  our  young  commodore. 

<«  And  though  Britons  may  brag  of  theu:  raling  the  ooean^ 
Andthatsort^oftbang,bytheIiOrdrTe  a  notion, 
m  bet  all  I'm  worth— idM>  takes  it— %ho  takes  ? 
Thoo^  they're  lords  of  theiea,  we'Ubekvds  of  thehikes." 


CAROLINE. 

By  Thomat  CampbeU,  (not pubH^Aed in hU itorkt) 

GEM  of  the  erimson-eoknar'd  cTcn, 
Companion  of  retiring  day. 
Why  at  tiie  ctosing  gates  of  heaTcn, 
Belored  star,  dost  thou  deky  i     - 

So  fair  thy  pensile  beauty  burns 
When  soft  the  tear  of  twilight  floit's, 
So  dire  thy  plighted  step  returns. 
To  chambers  brighter  than  the  rose. 

To  peace,  to  pleasure,  and  to  love. 
So  %ind  a  star  thou  seem'st  to  be. 
Sure  some  enamour'd  orb  above 
DeseoMls  and  burns  to  meet  with  thee. 

This  is  the  breatiiing,  blndiing  hour. 
When  all  onheaTcnly  passions  flyi       ^ 
Chas'd  by  the  soul-subduing  power 
Of  love's  defig^tful  witeheiy. 

O!  sacred  to  the  fall  of  day 
Qqeen  of  propitious  stars  appear! 
And  early  rise,  and  long  delay 
When  Carotine  herself  is  here. 
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Shine  on  her  oiibsen  green  r^Mtt* 
'Where  trees  the  ranward  wmmit  erown s 
And  dunaik  flowers  that  well  jaaj  court 
An  angel's  feet  to  tread  them  down. 

Shine  on  her  sweetlj  seented  road. 
Thou  star  of  eTeoing's  purple  dome ! 
That  lead'st  the  nightingale  abroad. 
And  guid'st  the  pilgrim  to  his  home^ 

Shine  where  my  eharmer's  sweeter  hreath 
Emhalms  thy  soft  exhaling  dew ; 
Where  dying  winds  a  sigh  bequeath 
To  kiss  the  eheek  of  rosy  hue. 

Where  winnow'd  by  her  gentle  air 
Her  silken  tresses  darkly  flow. 
And  fall  upon  her  brows  so  fair, 
like  shadows  on  the  motmtain  snow- 

Thus,  ever  ^na,  at  day's  deoflne. 
In  conyerse  sweet  to  wander  fju^ 
O !  brin^  with  thee  my  Caroline, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  ruling  star. 


FEMALE  CELIBACY,  OR  THE  GRAVE  OF  CYNTHIA^ 

^y  the  author  of  the  **Bacheior^9  SoHlo^uy.^^ 

WHERE  youthful  olrelet  make  resort 

Nightly  to  flaunt  in  trim  array. 
Where  meet  in  fashion's  airy  oourt 

The  liglit,  the  giddy,  and  the  gay, 
I  would  not  seek 
To  wet  one  cheek 

With  gentle  pity's  holy  dew : 
Why  shade  with  douda  a  summer  sky  2 
Why  dim  the  lustre  of  an  eye 

Whieh  sorrow  noTer  knew  ? 

But  lives  there  one  whose  feeling  htt^ 

Those  festive  scenes  can  bear  to  leave. 
To  wander  whei*e  the  weaiy  rest. 

And  feel  how  sweet  it  is  to  grieve  ? 
If  suah  there  be 
O !  come  with  me. 

And  view  poor  Cynthia's  lowly  bed  t 
'TIS  yonder  little  fresh-green  sod, 
Whe'®  seldom  mourner's  foot  hath  trod. 

Or  pious  tear  been  shed. 

*  See  AnaleetieMngazbi^  May,  181^ 
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O,  time !  I  ▼ooM  not  blune  tKy  power» 

For  Cyntlua'*  jooth  and  beauty  flown, 
I  mourn  but  tbi^  so  sweet  a  flower 

Should  Uoom  and  wither  all  alone : 
For  she  was  fair 
Beyond  eompare. 

And  ever  was  her  heart  so  bhthe 
By  gay  good-humoured  mirth  upborne, 
O  time !  she  would  have  laugh'd  to  scorn 

Thy  very  glass  and  sithe* 

For  her,  soft  dreams,  and  slumbers  light, 

Succeeded  calm  unruffled  days ; 
£ach  eye  beam'd  on  her  with  delight. 

Each  tongue  was  tuneful  in  her  praise : 
And  at  her  feet. 
With  reverence  meet, 

A  crowd  of  flattering  suitors  strove ; 
Some  profierM  glittering  gems  and  gold. 
And  tome  of  endless  transports  told. 

And  everlasting  love. 

But  little  could  their  prayers  avail. 

Nor  one  could  win  the  maiden's  choice; 
She  little  heeded  flattery's  tale. 

She  scom'd  the  sound  of  mammon's  voice : 
The  gay  attire 
Could  ^e  admire 

Of  beaux  that  glitter'd  by  her  side ;  . 
While  every  vagrant  butterfly 
That  frisks  beneath  a  summer  sky. 

Could  rival  all  their  pride ! 

Tet  had  she  seen  some  gentle  youth. 

Of  manners  mild,  by  sense  refin'd. 
Whose  pure  integrity  and  truth 

Spoke  manly  dignity  of  mind ; 
And  had  he  sued 
In  plaintive  mood. 

And,  sighing,  look'd  his  anxious  paln^ 
And  had  he  dropt  a  silent  tear, 
The  6ibute  of  a  soul  sincere. 

He  had  not  sued  in  vain. 

What  though  the  charms  which  nature  spread, 

WiA  raptured  eye  she  oft  survey'd. 
What  though  "  by  heavenly  musing  led," 

She  lov'd  to  wander  through  the  shade ; 
Still  from  her  breast 
Forlorn,  distress'd. 

Would  sometimes  break  unbidden  sighs. 
That  die  had  none  whose  feeling  heart 
In  all  her  griefs  might  bear  a  piirt. 

And  share  in  all  her  joys. 
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Vain  'was  the  oft-repeated  ogh 

For  friends  her  youthful  years  had  known. 
Who  now  had  own'd  the  sacred  tie 

Whieh  binds  all  charities  in  one  :— 
The  moon's  still  beam» 
On  lake  or  stream. 

Dark  woods  and  precipices  mdet 
Would  then  inspire  sweet  melancholy, 
That  shunn'd  the  world*  its  noise  aiid  foUy, 

In  loTe  with  solitude. 

And  now  her  charms  are  £sding  fast. 

Her  spirits  now  no  more  are  gay ; 
Aktt!  that  beautjr  cannot  last! 

That  flowers  so  sweet  so  soon  decay ! 
How  sad  appears 
The  vale  of  years. 

How  changed  from  youth's  too  flattering  scene ! 
Where  are  her  fond  admirers  gone  ? 
Alas !  and  shall  there  then  be  none 

On  whom  her  soul  may  lean  ? 

Poor  Cynthia!  friendless  and  forlorn!— 

When  youth's  gay  flowers  are  all  grown  sear. 
Thou  yet  oouldst  shun  the  world's  dread  scorn. 

And  hide  thy  faded  beauties  here : 
But  in  thy  end,      '»  , 

A  more  than  friend 

Was  heeded,  who  could  wateh  each  breath-^ 
Still  near  thy  sickly  couch  could  wait^ 
Supfbit  thee  on  the  brink  of  fisite. 

And  cheer  the  gloom  of  death. 

Thou  who  oouldst  mourn  oe'r  friendship's  bier. 

Why  was  thine  own  unwept  to  be  ? 
Thou  who  couldst  give  to  all  a  tear. 

Why  was  there  none  to  weep  for  thee  ? 
Now  o'er  thy  grave 
The  wild  weeds  wave 

Who  shall  thy  perish'd  worth  deplore  ? 
Or  say,  the  breast  which  lies  beneath. 
Though  doom'd  its  sighs  unheard  to  breathe. 

Was  never  cold  before ! 

Adieu,  poor  Cynthia !  though  thy  bier 

By  widow'd  love  has  not  been  press'd. 
What  though  no  child  with  starting  tear 

Shall  view  thy  place  of  lowly  rest; 
This  little  mound 
Shan  stiU  be  found 

In  spring's  soft  verdure  first  array'd. 
The  snowdrop,  earliest  of  the  year. 
Spotless  like  thee,  shall  flourish  here, 

like  thee  ahaU  early  fade. 
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Mr.  Charles  R.  Lsslie.  The  beautiful  vignette  prefixed  to  thii  vohune  from 
a  study  of  a  Imft  of  Homer  in  the  British  museum,  by  our  young  countryman,  Charles 
R.  LesHey  leads  us  to  make  further  mention  of  this  very  promising  genius.  It  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  pubtio  attention  was  first  attracted  to  him  about  three  years 
smoe,  in  consequence  of  some  sketches  that  he  made  of  Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  principal 
characters.  The  singular  eiEoellence  of  these  attempts,  for  a  youth  of  sixteen,  almost 
unpractised  in  the  art,  awakened  a  desire  among  the  gentiemen  of  Philadelphia, 
that  his  genhis  should  be  fostered  and  culttrated.  This  liberal  disposition  was  assidu- 
ously directed  and  turned  to  advantage  by  the  active  zeal  of  Messrs*  Bradford  and 
Inskeep,  in  whose  bookstore  young  Ledie  was  serving  an  apprenticeship;  and 
through  the  praiseworthy  exei*tions  of  these  gentlemen  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot 
among  several  persons  of  taste  and  munificence,  and  a  mim  of  one  thousand  dollars 
contributed,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  young  artist  to  England. 

On  his  arrifal  in  diat  country  he  was  received  by  our  distinguished  countrymaoy 
Mr.  Benjamin  West,  with  that  paternal  kindness  which  he  b  noted  for  extending  to 
all  young  adventurers  from  his  native  land.  Under  his  care  Mr.  Leslie  has  been 
rapidly  improving,  and  every  specimen  of  painting  which  he  has  sent  home,  evinces 
to  liis  generous  patrons  that  their  liberality  has  been  most  happily  bestowed. 

Hispaintingof  The  Trial  of  Constance,  from  Marmion,  has  already  l^een 
mentioned  in  this  work.  A  large  engraving  is  to  be  made  of  it,  by  Edwin,  and  the 
profits  (which  it  is  hoped  public  patronage  will  render  considerable^mre  to  be  remit- 
ted to  Mr.  Leslie  to  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  stud^.   - 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  has 
finished  a  series  of  biographieal  and  critical  notices  of  the  British  poets,  from  Chau- 
cer downwards,  which  he  intends  shcHrtly  to  put  to  press. 

An  historical  and  critical  account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  James  I.,  Charies  l^ 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bayle,  drawn  from  origi- 
nal  writers  and  stato-papers,  by  Wi  lli  am  Harris,  is  announced,  in  five  volumes* 
8vo. 

A  new  trandation  is  announced  of  the  history  of  England,  from  the  earfiest  periods, 
by  Rapin  de  Thoyras.  It  is  also  to  be  continued  to  the  present  time,  with  iOustralive 
annotations,  historical,  political,  and  statistical,  from  private  coQectiout,  and  from 
public  records,  in  the  British  museum,  the  Tower  of  London,  &c.  by  Hbhry  Ro- 
bertson, L.L.D. 

Dr.  HuTTON  is  preparing  a  ne  IV  edition  of  Recreations  in  Mathematics  and  Nato- 
rsl  Philosophy ;  containing  aroufiiug  dissertations  and  inquiries  concerning  a  variety 
of  subjects,  the  most  remai*kable  and  proper  to  excitp  corioflHy  and  attention  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  sciences;  hrst  composed  hy  Mr. 
Ozanam,  of  the  roynl  academy  of  sciences,  &c.  lately  recomposed,  and  greatly  en- 
larged, in  a  new  edition,  by  the  celebrated  M.  Montticla,  and  now  translated  into 
Bngliihf  and  improved  with  many  additions  and  observatious. 
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Exploratoiy  Travels  through  the  Western  Territories  of  North 
America;  comprising  a  voyage  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  source  of  that  river  ;  and  a  journey  through  the 
interior  of  Louisiana,  and  the  northec^em  provinces  (y  Aeti; 
Spain.  Performed  in  the  years  1805,  1806,  1807,  6^^  order 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  By  Zebtdon  Mont- 
gomery Pike,  Major  6th  Regt.  United  States  Infantryi  4to. 
pp.  436. 

Amoho  tbe  recent  travels  connected  in  point  of  subject  with 
die  present  yolume,  are  Michaux's  jonmej  to  the  westward  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  the  more  extensive  peregrinations  of 
^«  ^Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  across  the  American  continent.  The 
tbrmer  undertaking,  though  valuable  on  the  ground  of  informa* 
&>o,  was  limited  in  its  object  to  the  dominions  of  the  United 
States :  but  the  latter  opened  an  unknown  country  to  the  geogra- 
pkical  investigator,  and  showed  the  American  government  how  far 
their  newly  acquired  territory,  Louisiana,  was  likely  to  be  bene* 
fited  by  channels  of  communication  with  the  western  ocean.  Major 
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Pike  perfohned  (wo  expeditions,  from  a  similar  motive  of  ascei^ 
laining  the  gituatidn  afnd  prbj^eiiiea  of  particdlar  disfricts  of 
Louisiana.  His  first  journey  was  directed  northward  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  while  it  enabled  him  to  make  a 
report  on  the  mode  of  navigating  that  river,  it  afforded  also  an 
opportunity  of  apprizing  the  Indian  tribes,  along  its  banks,  of  the 
extended  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  In  his  second  journey, 
his  steps  were  bent  to  the  west  5  and  after  having  ascended  tbe 
Missouri  for  several  hundred  miles,  and  taken  steps  to  attach  the 
lavages  to  the  American  government,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
Uie  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  to  the  south  of  the  Miaaouri* 
These  missions  were  altogether  of  a  public  nature;  the  audior 
being  an  officer  in  the  American  army,  and  receiving  his  instruc- 
tions from  Gener^il  Wilkinson,  the  commander  of  the  troopct  m 
Louisiana:  while  the  substance  of  these  instructions,  moreover^ 
was  communicated  io  the  president,  and  obtained  his  approbatioB. 
In  point  of  spirit  and  perseverance,  a  6tter  person  man  Major 
iPike  could  not  hate  been  easily  found ;  but  his  eitperience  and 
bdgment  were  not  proportioned  to  his  zeal^;  and  the  relation  of 
is  adventures  contain  several  proofs  of  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  a  want  of  previous  combination.  We  apprehend 
that  he  is  the  same  officer  who,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier,  lately 
feu  in  action  with  the  British  at  the  taking  of  Little  Yerk^  m 
Canada. 

The  author,  then  only  Umtmani  Pike,  set  saO  <ni  the  first  ex- 
pedition from  St.  Louis,  a  station  situated  near  lat.  38.  a  ahort 
way  below  the  conflnence  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  still  larger 
stream  of  the  Missouri.  The  time  of  ms  departure  was  9tfi 
August ;  a  period  of  the  year  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
was  too  late  by  several  months;  the  fit  season  for  undertakmg  a 
voyage  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  being  the  beginning  of 
summer,  when  tiie  ice  is  melted,  and  before  the  decrease  of 
water,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  pass  the  shallows,  has  taken 
place.  The  party  consisted  of  bimself,  a  sergeant,  two  corporals, 
and  seventeen  privates,  all  embarked  b  a  keel-boat  of  seventy  feet 
in  length,  with  provisions  for  four  months.  His  instmctiona  were 
in  substance  as  follows : 

''You  will  please  to  take  the  course  of  the  river,  and  cakuUte  die*  J? 
tauces  by  time,  noting  rivers,  creeks,  highlands,  prairies,  islands,  rapids>^" 
shoals,  mines,  quarries^  timber,  water,  sd),  Indian  viIlage^  and  settle- 
ments, in  a  diary  to  comprehend  reflectious  on  the  winds  and  weather* 
It  is  interesting  to  government  to  be  informed  of  the  population  and 
residence  of  die  several  Indian  nations,  of  tbe  quantity  and  speeies  of 
skins  and  furs  they  barter  per  annum,  and  their  relative  priee  to  gdoda ; 
of  the  tracts  of  country  on  which  they  generally  make  their  hunts,  bdA 
the  people  with  wlioro  they  trade. — You  are  to  spare  no  pains  if>  coocl- 
liate  the  Indians,  and  to  attach  them  to  the  United  States ;  and  you  may 
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imilte  ths  great  daefs  of  such  distaot  oa^ioos  as  have  not  been  at  this 
place,  to  pay  me  a  visit" 

It  wottid  be  tedious  to  foDow  Mr.  P.  through  his  long  list  of  ob- 
aervatioiis  on  the  channel  and  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
a^)pearaBce  of  the  copious  streams  which  flow  from  east  and  west 
to  augment  its  waters.  The  scenery,  though  frequently  grand, 
wae  seen  by  him  to  advantage  only  on  a  few  occasions,  when  the 
state  of  the  voyage  aUowed  him  to  step  on  shore  and  ascend  a  com- 
flumding  elevation ;  and^  while  he  kept  to  the  river,  his  inter- 
course was  generally  confined  to  small  parties  of  Indians  passing 
sioDf^  in  their  canoes.  The  savages  in  this  quarter  are  no  strangers 
to  the  benefit  of  traffic  with  Eun^peans. 

<<  1Mb  Augusi^mmWtnlai  we  were  at  werk  at  our  boat  on  die  sand 
beach,  three  eanoes  with  Indians  passed  on  the  opposite  shore.  Tlioy 
•cxied  '  How  do  you  doP  wishing  us  to  give  them  an  invitatiou  to 
come  over  J  but  receiving  no  aiwwer  they  passed  on."— >' We  after- 
wards met  four  Indians  and  two  Squaws;  having  landed  with  them, 
we  gave  them  one  quart  of  madcj  or  diluted  whiskey,  a  few  biscuits, 
and  some  salt  I  requested  some  venison  of  them ;  they  pretended  they 
could  not  understand  me,  but  after  we  had  left  them,  they  held  up  two 
bams,  and  hallooed  and  laughed  at  us  in  derision." — 

^  I^  SepUtnher. — ^Dlned  with  Mr.  Dubuque,  who  informed  me  that 
the  Sioux  and  Sauteurs  were  as  warmly  engaged  iu  opposition  as  ever; 
tfaat  not  long  since  the  former  had  kitted  fifteen  of  the  latter,  who,  iu 
letnm,  killed  ten  Sioux,  at  the  entrance  of  the  St  Peter's ;  and  that  a 
war  party,  coo^posed  of  the  Sacs,  Beynards,  Puants,  to  the  number  of 
two  Bundred  warriors,  had  embarked  on  an  expedition  against  the  Sau- 
teurs, but  that  they  had  heard  that  the  ehiefy  having  had  an  unfavour-^ 
able  dream,  persuaded  the  party  to  return,  and  that  I  should  meet  them 
<m  my  voyage.  At  this  place  I  was  introduced  to  a  chief  called  the 
Baven  of  the  Reynards.  He  made  a  very  flowery  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  I  answered  in  a  few  words,  accompanied  by  a  small  pro 
sent*'— 

**  !2lfc  September. — Oppodte  to  Root  river  we  passed  a  prairie 
called  La  Crosse,  from  a  game  of  ball  played  frequently  on  it  by  the 
Sioux  Indians.  On  this  pndrie  Mr.  Frazer  showed  me  some  holes  dug 
by  the  Sioux,  when  in  expectation  of  an  attack ;  into  which  they  first 
put  their  women  and  children,  and  then  crawl  in  themselves;  they 
were  generally  round,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  but  some  were  half 
HM^ens,  and  formed  quite  a  breastwork.  This,  I  understand,  was  the 
chief's  work,  which  was  the  principal  redoubt  Their  mode  of  con- 
structing them  is  as  follows:  tne  moment  they  apprehend,  or  disco^r, 
an  enemy  on  a  prairie,  they  commence  digging  with  their  knives,  toma- 
hawks, and  a  wooden  ladle,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
ikA  a  hole  suAdently  capacious  to  secure  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies from  the  baHs  or  arrows  of  the  enemy.  They  have  ao  idea  of 
taldng  these  subterranean  redoubts  by  storm,  as  they  would  probably 
kse  a  great  nomber  of  men  in  the  attaek  $  and  although  they  might  be 
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tuoeesfifid  in  the  eveai,  it  -vrouM  be  cooridered  as  a  ynsy 
aetioQ." 

That  Frencli  names  are  still  used  Soir  the  Indkai  tdbes  is  0wkq( 
to  the  circiunBtance  of  French  continuiiig  to  be  the  pvevakat  hn* 
gui^  throughout  Lower  Canada.  In  Mr*  Pike's  report  of  ihb^ 
different  nations  of  savages,  (if  the  word  nation  may  be  mplied 
1o  such  insignificant  numbers,)  we  have  not  found  much  that  cmers; 
from  former  descriptions.  One  tribe,  he  tells  us,  (p.  t28.)  has 
acquired  the  use  of  fire-arms,  but  is  not  yet  considered  as  sii^rior 
to  those  who  have  only  bows  and  arrows.  In  an  open  plam,  thf  ^ 
advantage  of  the  former,  indeed,  is  less  apparent :  but  it  admits 
of  no  question  in  bush-fighting,  where  a  bullet  holds  its  courst, 
through  obstacles  which  are  sufficient  to  turn  the  feadiered  shaft: 
firom  its  direction.  Two  other  tribesxif  Indians,  called  Yanctongi 
and  Tetons,  possessing  an  ample  stock  of  horses,  are  accoslomed 
to  move  from  place  to  place  with  a  rapidity-  soared  to-be  ^ott*- 
ceivod  by  the  inhabitantsvof  the  civilised  world.  T4i6  fiAowiHg 
is  a  po]^ulatbn-table  of  the  Indians  residing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  its  confluent  streams,  between  St.  Louji  in 
Louisiana  and  the  source  of  the  river : 


Namea  of  Natums. 


Foxes    - 

Jowat     - 
Winebagoet 
Menomebet 
Sioux     •    • 
Chippeways 


■? 


». 

3 

%;m 

3 

I,7» 

2 

1,400 

7 

'    1,950 

7 

1,350 

3 

21,675 

11,177 

Total  -  8/)3i       IV14      22,394     3^       4^^^ 

Of  the  state  of  morals  among  these  untutored  beings,  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  may  affi>rd  some  idea; 

^We  marched,  determioed  to  find  the  lodges.  Met  an  Indian, 
whose  track  we  pursued  through  almost  impeoetnible  woods,  for  about 
twh  miles  and  a  half  to  the  camp.  Here  there  was  one  of  the  finest 
sugar  camps  I  almost  ever  saw;  the  whole  of  the  timber  being  sugar 
maples.  We  were  conducted  to  the  chief's  lodge,  who  reeoiyc^  us  Sb 
the  patriarchal  style.  He  presented  us  with  drups  of  ihe  maple  to 
driDJL,  and  asked  whether  i  preferred  eating  beaver,  swan,  elk,  or  deer? 
Upon  my  giving  the  preference  to  the  first,  ^CJA^  kettle  was  filled  w|lb 
it  by  his  wife,  of  wMch  soup  wsa  made.    This  being  thickened  with 
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§tm%  we  had  what  I  ^en  thosght  a  deli€ioii8  repast.  After  we  bad 
lefiresbed  oursehres,  he  asked  whether  we  would  risit  his  people  at  the 
other  lodges  ?  HaTing  complied,  we  were  presented  Id  each  with  some- 
l^ing  loeat;  iqr  some  with  a  bowl  of  sugar,  by  olhers  beavers^  tails, 
iiid;o(Jber  esteemed  delicacies.  After  msliog  ttds  tour,  we  returned  to 
the  dnef's  k>dge,  aad  faufid  a  birth  provided  fur  each  of  us,  of  good 
soft  tofff  Aim  okely  spread,  and  on  mine  theie  wasa large  feather 
nillow«  Id  the  course  of  the  daj,  observing  a  ring  on  on^  of  say  fingers^ 
be  inquired  if  it  was  gold;  he  was  told  it  was  the  gift  of  one  with 
i^om  I  should  be  happy  to  be  at  that  time.  He  seemed  to  think 
seuously,  and  at  night  told  my  interpreter  *  that  perhaps  his  father  (as 
Aey  called  me)  felt  much  grieved  for  the  want  of  a  woman :  if  so,  he 
could  lurDish  him  with  one.'  lie  was  answered  that  with  us  each 
man  bad  but  one  wife,  and  that  I  considered  it  strictly  my  duty  to 
remain  feithfiil  to  her.  This  he  ^Knight  strange,  (he  himself  havii^ 
ttiee,)  and  replied,  ^  that  he  knew  somci  Americans  at  his  nation  who 
had  iMlf «  dozen  wives  during  the  winter.  The  interpreter  observed 
thitf^they  were  men  without  chnraeter;  butthat  ail  of  our  great  men 
bad  each  but  one  wife.  The  chief  acquiesced,  bitt'said  he  liked  better 
t^teiFe  as  many  as  he  pleased*'' 

*  ^e  frontier  settlers,  to  whom  the  Indian  chief  referred,  rank 
among  the  rudest  of  civilized  traders ;  many  of  them  are  of  too 
restless  a  turn  to  remsdn  in  their  native  country,  whether  it  be 
EuTDpe  or  the  United  States ;  and  they  are  not  ashamed,  in  these 
remote  quarters,  to  do  things  in  the  prosecution  of  their  mercan- 
tile concerns,  which  they  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  in  a 
country  of  regular  business.  Amid  all  their  inmroprieties,  how- 
ever,  tiiey  possess  in  perfection  the  virtue  of  hospitality ;  and 
their  assistance  to  a  countryman  m  distress  is  not  limited  by  the 
rules  of  eold  calculation. 

About  two  months  after  Mr.  P.'s  departure  from  St.  Louis,  thci 
weather  became  cold,  aad  the  unfortunate  error  of  setting  out  in 
autumn  proved  productive  of  very  unpleasant  effects.  The  keel- 
boat  having  been  damaged  and  left  behind,  the  party  experienced 
much  difficulty  in  pushing  over  the  shallows  the  smaller  boats  in 
which  they  now  attempted  to  make  their  way.  At  last,  about  lat. 
46.  they  relinquished  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  voyi^e,  and 
,  determined  to  proceed  by  land.  It  became  nece8Bary,^erefore, 
k>  form  an  encampment  of  log-houses  as  a  station  for  those  of  the 

a  who  were  to  remain  behind,  while  the  others  went  forwards 
source  of  the  Mississippi.  In  thb  stage  of  the  expedition, 
BTr^  P.  occasionally  hunted  in  the  woods,  and  was  soon  convinceil 
of  (jbt^.  precarious  and  uncomfortable  plan  of  depending  on  such  a 
9oi|N:e Jm:  the  subsistence  of  iiis  party: 

^'8iKitti^y^2d  (f  Notfember. — ^Left  the  camp  with  a  full  determina- 
tion erf  kfllifl^  an  elk  if  possible  before  my  return.  I  had  never  yet 
kUM  one  of  these  animals.    Took  with  me  Miller,  whose  obligiog 
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dkpoeitioQ  limde  Urn  agreeaUe  in  the  woods.  I  was  ^tenmaed  itm 
V  we  came  od  the  trail  of  elk,  to  follow  them  a  day  or  two  lo  order  Is 
kill  one^  This  to  a  person  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  tboile  aiil> 
Qiab,  and  the  extent  of  the  prairies  id  this  country,  would  spfnaT) 
sfhtt  it  reallj  was,  a  very  foolish  resolutiou.  We  soqd  stnidc  when 
a^erd  of  one  hundred  andfifty  had  paiaed,  pumed  sod  came  an  n^ 
tbout  eight  o'clo<±,  when  they  appeared,  at  a  distance,  like  aa  anuy 
flf  lodisuii,  raoYii^  along  in  single  file;  a  laige  baxk  of  at  least  four 
feet  between  the  horns  leading  the  van,  and  oae  of  equal  magnitude 
bringing  up  the  lear.  We  folfowed  till  near  night,  without  being  onoe 
able  to  get  within  ^int  blank  shot  Shortly  after  we  saw  three  elk  by 
tfaeuuelves,  near  a  cc^pse  oi  wood;  approached  near  them  and  broke 
die  shoulder  of  one,  but  he  ran  off  wim  his  companions.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  follow,  I  observed  a  buck  deer  lying  In  the  grass,  which  I 
shot  behind  the  eyes,  when  he  fell  over.  I  walked  up  to  him,  put  mr 
foot  on  his  horns  and  examined  the  shot,  upon  which  he  snorted, 
bounced  up,  and  fell  about  five  steps  from  me.  This  I  con^kred  hli 
Ittit  effort,  but  soon  aAer,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  he  jumped  up  and 
ran  off;  be  stopped  frequently ;  we  pursued  him,  expecting  him  to  &11 
every  minute,  by  which  we  were  led  from  the  pursuit  of  Ae  wmiode^ 
elk.  After  having  wearied  ourselves  'out  in  ttiis  unsuccessful  chase, 
we  returned  to  pursue  the  wounded  elk,  and  when  we  came  up  to  the 
party,  found  him  missing  from  the  flock.  Shot  another  in  the  bodji 
but  my  ball  beuig  small  he  likewise  escaped ;  wounded  another  deer. 
Being  now  hungry,  cold,  and  fatigued,  after  having  wounded  three 
deer  and  two  elk,  we  were  obliged  to  encamp,  in  a  point  of  hemlock 
woods^  on  the  head  of  Clear  river.  The  large  herd  of  elk  lay  about 
one  mile  from  us,  in  the  prairie.  Our  want  of  success  I  ascribe  to  the 
smallness  of  our  balls,  and  to  our  iaexperience  in  following  the  tradfc^ 
after  wounding  them,  for  |t  is  veiy  seldom  a  deer  drops  on  the  ^Kit 
where  he  is  shot. 

^  Sundq^y  3d  Ntfvevnber. — Rose  pretty  early  and  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  elk;  wounded  one  buck  deer  on  the  way;  passed  many  droves  of 
dk  and  buffalo,  but  beiug  in  the  middle  of  an  immense  prairie,  knew  it 
was  folly  to  attempt  to  shoot  them.  Wounded  several  deer,  but  got 
none ;  in  feet,  I  knew  I  could  shoot  as  many  deer  as  any  body,  but  nei- 
ther myself  nor  companion  could  find  one  in  ten,  where  an  experieoced 
hunter  would  have  got  all  he  shot.  About  sundown  we  saw  a  bord 
crossing  the  prairie  towards  us,  which  induced  us  to  sit  down ;  two 
bucks,  more  curious  than  the  others,  came  pretty  close.  I  struck  one 
of  them  behind  the  fore-shoulder ;  lie  did  not  go  more  than  twenty  yards, 
before  he  fell  and  died.  This  was  the  cause  of  much  exultation,  he- 
cause  it  fulfilled  my  determination,  jind  as  we  had  been  two  days  a^d 
nights  without  victuals,  it  was  a  very  acceptable  prize. — After  having 
proceeded  about  a  mile  farther,  we  made  a  fire,  and  with  nmch  labour 
and  pains  got  our  meat  to  it;  the  wolves  feasting  upon  one  half  while 
we  were  carrying  away  the  other.  We  were  now  provisioned,  but  werr 
still  in  want  of  water;  the  snow  being  all  melted;  findins:  my  thirst 
very  excessive  in  the  night,  I  went  in  search  of  water,  and  was  much 
surprised,  after  having  gone  about  a  mile,  to  strike  the  Mi8sis9ipi>l :  here 
I  filled  my  hat,  and  returned  to  my  companion.** 
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The  fiorther  progress  of  the  party  was  niiich  impeded  bj  the 
necesaitj  of  dragging  their  aaimunitioii  and  baggage  on  sledges, 
and  by  unfortunate  altemattons  in  the  weather  from  frost  to  thaw. 
Th^  passed  several  weeks  in  this  dreary  and  tardy  journey,  beinc 
bwfoeBiiy  unable  to  advance  abo\e  a  few  miles  in  a  day ;  and 
tfMy  found  the  Mississippi  now  dimmished  to  the  width  of  one 
fadndred  yards,  and  holdbg  generally  a  sbw  course  through  a  levd 
eduntry.  At  hat,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  they  reached 
Leech-lake,  the  principal  source  of  the  river,  and  were  hoq^taMy 
received  at  fbe  bouse  of  one  of  the  agents  of  the  associatiott  et 
Canada  fur-traders,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Nortb* 
west  Company.  Adventurous  as  Mr.  Pike  was,  he  could  not  help 
being  surprised  that  any  mducements  should  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vail on  men  to  withdraw  from  civilized  sociefy,  and  pass  season 
iCter  season  in  so  inhospitable  a  solitude.  Thfa  is,  however,  only 
we  of  the  many  ramificatiims  of  the  Northwest  Company. 

*^  The  fiir  trade  in  Canada  has  always  l)een  considered  as  an  object  of 
0^  first  ifflportance  to  that  colony,  and  has  beeo  cherished  by  the 
mpectiye  governors  of  that  province,  by  every  regulation  in  their 
power,  under  both  the  French  and  Eoglidh  admioistrations.  The  greal 
and  almost  unlimited  influence  the  traders  of  that  country  had  acquired 
over  the  savages,  were  severely  felt,  and  will  long  k>e  remembered,  by 
tfae  ditlzeofi  on  our  frontiers. 

*'  In  the  year  1766,  the  trade  was  first  extended  from  Mchillimae- 
tinac  to  the  northwest,  by  a  few  adventurers,  whose  mode  of  life  on 
^  voy9ge^  and  short  residence  in  civil  society,  obtained  for  diem  the 
ttppeUation  of  Coureurs  des  Bois.    From  this  trifling  beginning  arose 
(be  present  I^orthwest  Company,  who,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
attacKs  made  on  their  trade,  have  withstood  every  shock,  and  are  now, 
fay  a  coalition  of  the  late  X  Y  Company,  established  on  so  firm  a  basis, 
S3  to  bid  defiance  to  every  opposition  that  can  be  made  by  private  indi* 
vidnals.    By  a  late  purchase  of  the  king's  posts  in  Canada,  they 
extended  their  lioes  of  trade  from  Hudson's  bay  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
pp  that  river  on  both  sides  to  the  lakes,  from  thence  to  Lake  9uperiour, 
at  which    place  the  Northwest  Company  have  their  head  quarters. 
Thb  year  they  have  despatched  a  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  a  voyage  of  trade 
tad  mscovery  down  Mackenzie's  river  to  the  North  Sea,  and  also  a 
Jfr.  M'Kay  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  proceed  to  the  western 
ocean  with  the  same  objects.    They  have  had  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
dt  Thomson,  making  a  geographical  survey  of  the  northwest  part  of 
%it  continent:  who  for  three  years,  with  an  astonisbiDg  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  perseverance,  passed  over  all  that  extensive  and  unknown 
anntry.    His  establidiment,  although  not  splendid,  (the  mode  of  tra- 
velling not  admitting  it,)  was  such  as  to  allow  of  the  most  uDlimited 
expenses  In  every  ^ng  necessary  to  facilitate  his  inquiries,  and  he  is 
now  engaged  in  digesting  the  important  results  of  his  undertaking.^ 

The  recent  occurrences  in  our  contest  with  the  Americans,  on 
/he  side  of  Canada,  exhibit  in  a  striking  light  the  contmued  influ- 
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>tnce  of  our  fijovenunent  and  tradere  avtr  dioir  ttvage  ae^dboarti^ 
At  Leech-hke,  the  agent  of  the  Northwest  Company  lived  in  « 
house  safficiently  fortified  to  withstand  any  attack  tram  Ae  Indiaan 
ip  a  moment  of  discontent,  and  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  oco^ 
sion  of  any  public  transaction*  The  bitter  practiee»  faowereE,  ea 
the  territory  of  a  different  power,  was^wfaoHy  contruy  to  nalSooal 
usage ;  and  Mr.  Pike  finiml  no  diflkult^  in  obtaining  from  tka 
agent  a  promise  (o  desbt  in  fetorefrom  this  and  other  political  irre* 
gularities.  Havnig  assembled  (tie  dmb  of  the  neighbownng  savi^ 
gesy  he  explained  to  them  the  tranaferi  from  Spain  and  France,  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sumMindiag  country,  to  the  United  Staies, 
and  made  them  promise  to  conclude  peace  with  the  adjoining  tribes^ 
Afterward,  takmg  with  him  two  of  the  young  warriors  as  deputies 
to  the  American  head-quarters,  he  proceeded  on  his  return  to  the 
south.  In  this  part,  as  in  the  voyage  up  the  river,  his  journal  is 
composed  with  a  minuteness  which,  however  valuable  in  an  olBctd 
report,  has  little  interest  for  the  public  at  large.  On  passing  the 
•mall  tribe  ai  Indians  called,  by  French  travellers,  Fols-Avdin, 
he  was  struck  with  their  superiority  over  their  neighbours  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  Wheft  drawing  nearer  home,  about  lat.  39.  ht 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  an  instance  of  the  vast  multitudes 
of  pigeons,  which  are  to  be  band  in  certain  favourable  situatiotts. 

^  About  ten  miles  above  Sak  river  we  stopped  at  some  islands  where 
there  were  pigeon  roosts,  aod  ia  about  fifteen  minutes  my  men  had 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  brought  on  board,  about  three  hundred.  I 
freqiifently  beard  of  the  fecundity  of  this  bird,  bul  never  gave  credit  to 
what  I  then  thought  to  approach  the  marvellous;  but  really  the  {ncyst 
fervid  ifiaai^tlon  cannot  conceive  their  onmbers.  Their  noise  in  the 
woods  was  like  the  contknsed  roaring  of  the  wind,  and  the  ground  may 
be  sud  to  have  been  absohitely  covered  with  their  excrement.  Tbe 
young  odes  which  we  killed  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  old;  they  could 
fly  about  ten  steps,  and  were  one  mass  of  fat;  their  craws  were  filled 
with  acorns  and  tl^  wild  pea.  They  were  still  reposing  on  their  nests, 
ir^ich  were  merely  small  bunches  of  sticks  joined,  with  which  all  tbe 
small  trees  were  covered." 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  book,  the  journal  of 
an  expedition  to  the  westwaord,  towards  that  portion  of  the  im- 
mense territory  of  Louisiana  which  borders  on  New  Mexico. 
The  object  of  this  enterprise  was  twofold ; — ^to  lay  the  basis  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  Americans  and  the  IndhoH  of 
this  quarter; — and  to  ascertain  the  direction,  extent,  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  two  great  rivers  known  by  the  names  of  Arkansaw 
and  Red  River.  In  thb,  as  in  the  jformer  expedition,  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced,  vai  the  adventurers  were  again  doomed 
io  suffer  the  inclemency  of  winter.  Having  visited  the  sava^ 
tribes  of  the  Osages  and  Pawnees,  whose  manners  are  rather  fully 
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deaerib^d^tlie  ptfty  held  a  southern  coune  to  tbe  Arkansiw  ;  and, 
on  reftchiiig  iU'  banks,  one  division  set  out  on  a  vojage  down  tiie 
riveTy  wliUe  Mr.  Pike  and  the  other  divisiou  marched  m  a  v^egtera 
dBrectioD  towards  its  source.  Their  support  wa^  deihed  fiam 
tbe  buffaloes  and  other  beasts  of  game  which  they  succeeded  ui 
aboeting.  They  observed  in  their  progress  many  burrowing  plac^s^ 
or,  as  he  terms  them^  *^  towas''  of  the  squii*rels,  or  praIrit;-dogii| 
called  by  the  savages  *^  wish-too-wbh;"  and  he  gives  rather  a 
minute  account  of  the  economy  of  these  aniiuals : 

*    ^  The  sites  of  their  tovns  axe  f  enerally  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  near 
some  small  creek  or  poad^  in  order  to  be  coovemeot  for  water,  and  that 
>the  high  ground)  which  they  inhabit  may  not  be  subject  to  inundation* 
Their  re^deace,  being  under  ground,  is  burrowed,  and  the  earth 
brought  out  is  made  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  tlie 
)^'ater,  and  affbr<ting  an  elevated  place  in  wet  seasons  to  repose  on,  and 
to  give  them  a  further  and  more  distinct  view  of  the  country.    Their 
boles  descend  in  a  spiral  form,  on  which  account  I  could  never  ascer- 
tain their  depth;  but  I  once  had  a  hundi^  and  forty  kettles  of  waleir 
l^ttred  into  one  of  them,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  occupant,  but  with- 
out effect.    In  the  circuit  of  the  villages  they  clear  off  alt  the  grass,  and 
leave  the  earth  bare  of  vegetation ;  but  whether  this  be  from  an  iastinct 
they  possess  inclining  them  to  keep  tbe  ground  thus  cleared,  or  whe* 
tbe^  they  make  use  of  the  herbage  as  fbm),  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter* 
mine.      The  latter  opinion  I  thi^  is  entitled  to  apreference,  as  their 
teeth  dengnate  them  to  be  of  the  granivorous  qiecies,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  substance  which  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  their  stations 
on  which  they  could  subsist :  for  they  never  extend  their  excursions 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  their  burrows.    They  are  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  excet)t  their  bellies,  which  are  white;  their  tails  are  not  so  lon^ 
RS  those  of  our  gray  squirrels,  but  are  shaped  precisely  the  same. 
Their  teeth,  head,  nails,  and  body,  are  those  of  the  perfect  squirrel» 
except  that  they  are  generally  fatter  than  that  animal.     Their  villa«:es 
sometimes  extend  over  two  and  three  miles  square,  in  which  there  must 
be  Innumerable  hosts  of  them,  as  there  is  generally  a  burrow  every  ten 
steps,  containing  two  or  more  inhabitants,  and. you  see  new  ones  partly 
excavated  on  all  the  borders  of  the  town.     We  killed  preat  numbers 
.  of  these  animals  with  our  rifles,  and  found  them  excellent  meat  aftet 
they  were  exposed  a  ni^ht  or  two  to  the  frost,  by  which  meam  the 
rankness  acquired  l^  their  subterraneous  dwelt^  is  corrected.    As 
ymi  approach  their  towns,  you  are  saluted  on  all  sides  by  the  cry  of 
*- wish*toii- wish,  from  which  they  derive  their  name  with  the  Indians, 
ttllered  in  a  shrill  and  piercing  manner.     Tou  then  observe  them  all 
letreating  to  the  entrance  of  their  burrows,  where  they  post  them- 
selves, and  watch  even  the  slightest  movement  that  you  make.     It 
requires  a  very  nice  shot  with  a  rifle  to  kill  them,  ss  they  mfkst  be 
shot  dead;  for  as  long  as  life  exists  they  continue  to  work  itttd^  their 
cells.  It  was  extremely  dangerous  to  pass  through  their  towns,  as  iher 
abounded  with  rattlesnakes,  both  of  the  yellow  and*  black  species,  and, 
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tftra^  .88  it  max  apjM^r,  I  have  fleen  tbe  iddhUNMrakt  tbt  t9Mt^ 
snake,  the  boru-frog;,  with  which  the  prairie  i^xMiods,  (terned  by  tlie 
Spamkrds  the  chanieiioD,  from  their  taking  do  visible  6UsteoaBce>)  «ad 
a  land  ioitoise,  all  take  refiige  in  the  same  bole.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
assert  that  it  was  their  common  place  of  resort,  but  1  have  witooned 
/the  fact  in  more  than  one  Instance." 

The  length  of  the  march  in  search  of  the  head  of  the  AriEaa- 
iaaw  greatlj  exceeded  calculatioo ;  and  the  weather  haying  become 
very  severe,  the  tra^  ellers  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  thcfcr 
horses.  Mr.  Pike,  however,  wa^.  determined  to  persevere,  al- 
theagh  the  clothing  of  hm  men  was  not  calculated  for  a  winfer 
campaign.  In  the  course  of  his  march,  he  had  heard  of  the  safe 
return  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  from  their  long  peregrina- 
tions, and  their  success  tended  to  encourage  his  party  to  proceed. 
They  advanced  accordingly,  day  afier  day,  at  first  to  the  west, 
and  afterwards  to  the  south,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  a  river 
which  they  conceived  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Arkansaw. 
The  most  stiiking  ojjject  in  thb  dreary  progress  was  an  immense 
momitain,  (p.  225.)  the  height  of  which  they  calculated  at  18,900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  an  elevation  inferior  to  few  mooa* 
tains  except  Chimboraao.  It  was  known  to  the  savages  for  sere* 
ral  hundred  miles  around,  and  formed  the  northwestern  boundary 
to  the  excursions  of  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico.  In  vain  the 
adventurous  party  attempted  to  ascend  its  sides,  since,  before 
they  were  half  way  up,  they  marched  in  snow  which  reached  to 
fheir  middles  ;  and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  perseve- 
rance in  the  attempt  at  such  a  season  would  lead  to  fatal  coosc^ 
quences.  Even  in  lower  and  less  exposed  quarters,  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  the  effects  of  snow-storms  in  driving 
tiie  beasts  of  game  to  places  of  shelter,  had  nearly  been  produc- 
tive of  melancholy  results. 

**mh  Jom/ory.— When  we  halted  at  the  woods  at  eight  o^clock  fbr 
encaeipment,  after  ^tting  fires  made,  we  discovered  that  the  feet  of 
oiae  of  our  men  were  fnraeo,  and  to  add  to  the  mistbrtuoe,  of  both  of 
those  whom  we  called  hunters  among  the  number.  This  nSgbt  we  ha4 
BO  pBOvision.  . 

**Next  day. — We  started  out  two  of  the  men  least  injaied;  the 
doctor  and  myself  (who  fortuuately  were  untouched  by  the  frost) 
also  went  out  to  hunt  for  something  to  preserve  existence^  Kear 
evening  we  wounded  a  buffalo  with  three  balls,  but  had  tlie  mortifi- 
cation to  see  him  run  off  notwitlistanding.  We  concluded  it  was 
useless  to  go  home  to  add  to  the  general  gloom,  and  went  amongst 
some  rockii  where  we  encamped,  and  sat  up  all  night;  as  from. the 
intense  cold  it  was  impossible  to  sleep:  also  hungry  and  without 
cover. 
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^  IM  JtfiftfAr^*— We  again  took  the  fldd,  and  after  crawling  about 
ocie  mile  in  the  snow,  got  to  shoot  eight  times  among  a  gang  of  bulBih 
loes,  and  could  plainly  perceive  two  or  three  to  be  badly  wounded,  but 
by  accident  they  took  the  wind  of  us,  and  to  our  great  roortificatioB 
iteiie«all  able  to  run  off.  By  this  time  I  was  become  extremely  weak 
and  faint,  being  the  fourth  day  since  we  had  received  sustenance,  t^c 
whole  of  which  time  we  were  marching  hard,  and  the  last  night  had 
scarcely  closed  our  eyes  to  sleep.  We  were  then  inclioing  our  courtc 
ta  a  point  of  wood,  determined  to  remain  absent  and  die  by  ourselves 
ntther  than  return  to  our  camp  and  behold  the  misery  of  our  poor 
companions ;  when  we  discovered  a  gang  of  buffaloes  coming  along  at 
some  distance.  With  great  exertioa  I  made  out  to  mo  and  place  my* 
self  behind  some  cedars,  and  by  the  greatest  good  luck  the  first  shot 
stopped  one,  which  we  killed  in  tluree  more  sbwfts,  and  by  the  dusk  bad 
cut  each  of  us  a  heavy  load,  with  which  we  determined  immediately 
to  proceed  to  the  camp  in  order  to  relieve  the  an^dety  of  our  men,  and 
•carry  them  some  relief.  We  arrived  there  about  twelve  o'clock,  and 
"when  I  threw  my  load  down,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  prevented  myself 
from  falling :  I  was  attacked  with  a  giddiness  which  lasted  for  some 
mimites.  On  the  countenances  of  the  men  was  not  a  frown,  nor  was 
tliete  a  desponding  eye ;  all  seemed  happy  to  hail  their  officer  and 
•compatvioRs;  yet  not  a  mouthful  had  they  eaten  for  (bur  days.  On 
Remanding  what  were  their  thoughts,  tlie  sergeant  replied,  the  most 
robust  had  determined  to  set  out  on  the  morrow  in  search  of  us;  and 
xxot  return  unless  they  foudd  us,  or  killed  sMnethiog  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  their  starving  companions.'' 

Proceeding  in  a  southern  direction,  the  traveUera  discovered,  by 
the  aid  of  a  glass,  a  large  river  flowing  to  the  southeast,  which 
fhey  believed  to  be  the  Red-river,  and  consequently  within,  the 
limits  of  Louisiana.  They  bad  now  exchanged  the  inhospitable 
Aiountain-track,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  for  a  more  kindly 
liegion,  and  had  begun  to  recover  their  fatigue ;  when  the  arrival 
of  a  Spanish  hunting  party  apprized  them  that  they  had  gone  be» 
yond  the  frontier,  and  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  in 
^ew  Mexico*  Mr.  Pike,  finding  his  mistake,  consented  to  accom* 
pany  the  Spaniards  to  Santa  F6,  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
and  to  rende:  an  account  of  the  object  of  his  expedition.  S^mta 
F6  h  a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  built  in  the  wretched  style 
which  may  naturally  be  expected  in  so  remote  a  region.  Poor, 
however,  as  were  its  inhabitants,  the  appearance  of  the  American 
hnvellers  was  not  such  as  to  excite  their  respect.  Mr.  P.  ob- 
serves :  ' 

"  When  we  presented  ourselves  at  Santa  F^  1  was  dressed  in  A 
pair  of  blue  trowsers,  raockiosons,  blanket  coat,  and  a  red  cap,  made 
rfscariet  doth,  lined  with  fox  skins;  and  my  poor  fellows  in  leggings, 
breech  cloths,  and  leather  coats ;  and  not  a  hat  in  the  whole  party. 
This  appearance  was  extremely  mortifying  to  us  all,  especifdly  as 
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ioldien;  and  aUiOMi^  some  of  the  ofliceiB  uied  {requepUj  U»  obtaixe 
to  me,  **  that  worth  made  the  maa,''  with  a  variety  of  ada^  to  the 
same  amouDt,  Tet  the  first  ioipresaioD  made  od  the  igooraot  is  hard  to 
eradicate;  and  a  sreater  proof  cannot  be  given  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  people,  man  theur  asking  if  we  lived  in  houses,  or  in  camps 
lik^  the  Indians;  or  if  we  wore  hats  in  oar  country.  'J'hese  observa- 
tions are  sufficient  to  show  the  impression  our  savage  a^^tearaoce  made 
among  thenu*' 

The  goveroor  of  Santa  Fe,  declinmg  to  pass  a  deciaion  on  9ffv 
Pike's  conduct,  sent  him  and  his  attendhuitB  forward  to  the  gene- 
ral of  the  province,  vboae  station  waa  at  the  town  of  Cfaihuafaoa, 
situated  a  great  way  to  the  south.  The  generad  chose  to  retain 
the  chief  part  of  Mr.  Pike's  pap^v,  under  the  impression  of  iimt 
containing  information  relative  to  the  Spanish  territory ;  but  Mr» 
P«  was  enabled  to  preserve  a  proportion  of  them  by  secreting 
them  about  the  persons  and  even  in  the  guns  of  bis  soldiers.  -  HU 
journey  through  the  Spanish  territory  was  of  extraordinary  length; 
but  the  season  bad  now  become  mote  &vourabte,  and  he  met  witb 
tolerable  a^coiimnodation  at  the  houses  of  the  Spanish  priests*  On 
one  occasion}  he  had  a  remarkable  iastluice  of  the  zeal  of  these 
ecclesiastics  in  making  converts : 

*'  1th  i9i^€L— Marched  at  nine  o'clock  through  a  country  better 
cultivated  and  inhabited  than  any  I  iiad  yet  seen.     Arrived  at 
Albuquerque,  a  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.    We 
▼ere  received  by  father  Ambrosio  Guerra  ta  a  very  flattering  roaoner, 
and  led  into  his  hall,  from  thence,  after  taking  some  refi-esliment,  ioto^ 
an  inner  apartment,  where  he  ordered  his  adopted  children  of  the^ 
female  sex  to  appear,  when  they  came  in  by  turns.  They  were  Indiaos. 
of  various  nations — Spanish,  French,  and  finally,  two  young  girls  who, 
from  their  complexion,  I  conceived  to  be  English :    on  perceiving  I 
noticed  the^l,  he  ordered  the  rest  to  retire,  many  of  whom  were  beau- 
tiful, and  (Hrected  these  two  to  sit  down  on  the  sofa  beside  me.    Thus 
f^tuated,  he  told  me  that  they  had  been  taken  to  the  east  by  the 
letans,  passed  from  one  nation  to  the  other  until  he  purchased  them, 
(at  that  time  infants,)  but  they  could  recollect  neither  names  Q<Hr  Ian* 
guage.     Conchi^Kng  they  were  mv  countrywomen,  he  hrdered  tbem 
to  embrace  me  as  a  mark  of  their  friendship,  to  which  they  appeared 
nothing  loth.    We  then  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  consisted  of  various 
dishes,  excellent  wines,  and,  to  crown  all,  we  were  waited  upon  by  half 
a  dozea  of  those  beautiful  girls,  who,  like  Hebe  at  the  feast  of  the  gods,    ., 
converted  our  wine  into  nectar,  and  with  their  ambrosial  breath  shed 
incense  on  our  cups.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  priest  beckoned 
to  me  to  follow  him,  and  led  me  into  his  sanctum  sanctorum,  where  he 
had  the  rich  and  majestic  images  of  various  saints,  and  in  the  piidst 
the  crucified  Jesus,  crowned  with  thorns,  but  with  rich  rays  of  goldeo 
glory  surrounding  his  head.  The  room  being  hung  with  black  silk  cur- 
tains^ served  to  augment  the  gloom  and  nuyesty  of  the  scene*  Whep  be 
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:oueeif«d  m^  Im^gieatsoa  suffidently  wrougbt  ups  he'  piii  od  a  black 
(owfi  aod  laSxe^  kneeled  betbie  the  ctobs,  took  bold  of  my  batMl,  aud 
uadeavoured  geot)y  to  pull  me  dowa  beside  bim :  od  my  refo^l,  be 
grayed  fervently  for  a  few  minuleS)  aod  tben  rose,  laid  bis  baods  on  my 
ihouldec^  and  as  I  conceived  blessed  me;  be  then  said  to  me,  ^'  1  ou 
IF  ill  not  be  a  christi  io.  O,  wbat  a  pity  I  U,  wbat  a  pity  t"  He  tben 
Ihrew  off  bis  robes^  todk  me  by  tbe  baiid»  led  me  out  to  tbe  company, 
tmilittg;  but  tbe  scene  I  bad  gone  tlurougb  made  too  serious  an 
inipiesaioQ  on  my  mind  to  be  eradicated,  until  we  look  our  dq>arture 
ID  hour  a&er,  baving  recdved  gieat  maiks  of  favour  from  tbe  i^  aUier«" 

Iq  our  reporta  of  Mr.  Humboldt^a  work,  we  eolered  so  fiilly 
into  tbe  general  features  of  (be  Spanisfa  territory  in  Mexico^  as 
\o  reader  it  uuoecflBMLrj  tb  dwdl  oit  Ibe  more  limited  details  of 
Hr.  Pike.  Notwitbstaoding  a  jprohibitioii  from  the  Spaniards,  hb 
bund  ineaas  to  note,  every  evening,  the  observations  of  the  day : 
M  his  remarks,  when  tbiej  are  not  founded  on  subsequent  read- 
ing, ftfe  necessarily  confined  to  the  result  of  personal  observation* 
We  j»ss  over  accordingly  his  local  descriptions,  (pip.  265.  334, 
&c«)  and  eye&  his  more  explicit  report  (p.  317.)  of  the  military 
htce  of  Mexico,  since  recent  evettls  nmt  have  greatly  altered 
the  nature  of  its  composition.  It  may,  howover,  be  instructive 
to  our  readers  to  learn  some  particulars  of  the  method  of  deriving 
advantage  from  the  immense  herds  of  horses  which  run  wild  in  the 
Mexican  empire,  particularly  in  the  provmce  of  Texas : 

"  I  observed  on  tbe  prairie  ^  herd  of  h<»ves ;  when  witbin  about  a 
({uarter  of  a  mile,  tbey  discovered  ufi,  and  immediately  approaebed, 
making  the  earth  tremble  under  diem  ;  they  brought  to  my  recollection 
a  cbarge  o(  cavalry.  Tbey  stopped  and  gave  us  an  oppcnrtunity  to 
Tiew  them.  Amongst  them  there  weie  some  very  beautiiul  bays»  blacks, 
aod  grays,  and  indeed  of  all  colours.  We  fired  at  a  black  horse  with 
an  idea  of  creasii^  bim,  but  did  not  succeed:  they  flourished  round* 
and  returned  again  to  view  us.  We  tben  returned  to  camp.  In  t^e 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  experiment,  we  equipped  six  of 
our  fleetest  coiirsets  with  riders,  and  ropes  to  noose  the  wild  horses,  if 
in  our  power  to  come  amongst  the  herd.  They  stood  until  we  ap- 
proached witbfai  forty  yards,  neighing  and  whinnying,  when  the  chaas 
bei^,  which  we  continued  two  miles  without  success.  Two  of  our 
hmes  ran  up  with  them,  but  we  could  not  take  theip.  Returned  to 
camp.  I  have  since  laughed  at  our  folly  for  endeavouring  to.  take  the 
wild  bones  in  that  manner,  which  is  scarcely  ever  attempted  even  with 
the  fleetest  animals  and  most  expert  ropers.'' — 

^  Tbe  method  pursued  by  tbe  Spaniards  in  taking  them  is  as  follows: 
tbey  take  a  few  fleet  horses  and  proceed  into  the  countiy  where  the 
vild  aidmals  are  numerous ;  tbey  build  a  large  enclosure,  with  a  door 
▼Udi  enters  into  a  smaller  enclosure :  from  the  entrance  of  tbe  lai^ 
peo  they  project  wings  out  into  tbe  prairie  to  a  great  distance,  and  then 
^  up  busies,  &G.  to  induce  tbe  horses  when  pursued  to  enter  withia 
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these  wiogs.  After  these  preparations  are  oiade,  thej  keep  It  loufc<ii 
for  a  small  drove ;  for  if  they  unibrtuQately  should  start  too  large  m^at, 
they  either  burst  open  the  pen  or  fill  it  up  with  the  dead  bodks,  and  ttfc 
Temainder  run  over  them  and  escape;  in  which  case  tlie  party^ti 
obliged  to  leave  the  place,  as  the  stench  arising  from  the  putrid  Mm>' 
casses  would  be  insupportable,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  pen  wmM 
not  receive  others.  But  should  they  succeed  in  driving  in  a  ftWymf 
two  or  three  hundred,  they  select  the  handsomest  and  youngest,  now 
them,  and  take  them  into  the  small  enclosure,  then  turn  out  the  otfaen. 
After  which,  by  starving,  preventing  tliem  from  taking  any  repos^  taid 
continually  keeping  them  in  motion,  they  subdue  them  by  degmsi^ «»( 
finally  break  them  to  submit  to  the  saddle  and  bridle." 


The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  inhospitable  ridge  of 
tainsi  which  bounded  his  journey  to  the  west,  ia  the  highest 
ground  of  this  part  of  the  continent.  The  Arkansaw  being  navi* 
gable  by  proper  boats  till  within  two  hundred  miles  of  its  soiffce, 
the  extent  of  land  carriage,  on  merchandise  destined  for  the  watoY 
flowing  westward  across  the  continent  to  the  Gulf  of  California, 
would  not  (p.  2290  niQch  exceed  that  distance.  Naturalista  have 
been  at  a  great  loss  to  account  (or  the  want  of  timber  along  vast 
tracts  of  country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  westen 
ecean :  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  these  regions  never  were 
wooded,  the  soil  being  in  general  too  sandy  to  retain  moisture. 
Nor  are  the  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude,  except  in  wmter, 
the  ground  in  many  parts  being  dried  and  parched  during  the  warm 
season,  and  presenting  a  surface  of  sand  rolling  like  an  African 
desert  in  all  the  fancifid  forms  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  One  good 
consequence,  however,  may  arise  from  the  barren  nature  of  mes^ 
solitudes ;— we  mean,  a  stoppage  to  the  endlesB  wanderings  of  the 
frontier-settlers  6(  the  United  States.  Hitherto,  one  new  pro- 
vince after  another  has  been  traversed,  with  as  much  impatience 
as  if  no  part  of  the  settled  country  afforded  the  means  of  acquiring, 
a  comfortable  livelihood,  tf  this  rage  for  rambling  cannot  be  c«-. 
linquished,  let  its  votaries  at  least  pay  attention  to  the  cautions 
which  are  necessary  in  taking  up  their  abode  in  an  uncleared 
country. 

^  In  a  country  covered  with  timber,  the  new  emigrants  are  generally 
rickly,  which  may  very  justly  be  attributed  to  the  putrescent  ve^ 
table  matter  which  they  put  into  fermentation  in  clearing;  and  by  re- 
maining ou  the  ground,  inhaling  all  the  ahr  which  arises  from  the 
effluvia,  Intermittents  supervene,  and  bilious  attacks,  and  in  some  ftt- 
stances  malipiant  fevers.  These  remarks  are  proved  by  the  obsetvi- 
tion  of  all  the  first  settlers  of  our  western  frontiers,  that  those  places 
which  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  become  perfectly  heaMft 
are  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  quite  the  reverse,  and  genera^' 
•cost  thepi  the  loss  of  two  or  three,  members  of  their  famUieftk  *  Ipi^ 
1 
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_  i  Aai  Cm  dreadful  effect  mi^t  be  remedied  if  the  settlers  irouTd  go 
vHb  the  ifwkiog  hands  and  fell  the  timber  and  de8tro7  the  Tcgetatioa 
to  the  spring,  and  ui  the  fall  when  dry  bum  it,  but  not  redde  oa 
the  place  for  at  least  the  first  two  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
time  the  atmosphere  would  bj  these  means  not  be  affected  bj  the 
morbid  exhalations  arising  from  the  before-mentioned  c^iuses;  and  the 
place  would  be  as  healthy  a  residence  as  any  other  in  the  same 
climate." 

We  conclude  our  extracts  by  a  summary  of  the  Indian  tribes 
iDhatnting  that  part  of  Leuisiana  which  was  traversed  m  Mr.  Pike's 
second  journey : 

Abstract  of  Indian  Naiions. 


Names  of  KAtknub 


Osage  -      - 

BLanses  •      •• 

Pawnees  - 
letans 

ToUl    "  MiO       7,463      6»134       7         «>,007 

The  degree  of  correctness  with  which  these  journals  appear  ifr, 
msome  measure,  owing  to  the  care  of  the  editor  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  Mr.  Thomas  Rees ;  the  extent  of  whose  intexference  is 
ei^lained  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  book,  and  exempli^ 
fied  in  several  amendments  inserted  (see  p«  248,  &c.)  in  the  shape 
sf  notes.  He  might,  however,  have  carried  his  editorial  labours 
somewhat  farther,  and  have  corrected  numerous  negligences  of 
style,  such  for  example  as  (p.  256.)  "the  patty  hove  in  sight;" 
(p.  272.)  "  the  old  veteran;  and  the  stranger  error  still  of  calling 
a  Spanish  adjutant  (p.  322.)  "  old  and  veteran."  In  general,  how- 
ever,  though  inelegant  and  even  inaccurate,  the  language  is  suited 
to  the  plain  character  of  the  narrative.  Mr.  Pike  is  no  dealer  iu 
iuip^rfiuous  description ;  nor  does  he  expand  his  relation  by  a 
temous  accumulation  of  subordinate  particulars.  His  attempts  at 
g^oeral  obsenations  are  less  successful,  and  he  was  deficient  in 
koowledge  and  compass  of  reflection ;  though  he  is  nowise  liable, 
eveain  passages  ungracious  to  a  British  eye,  (as pp.  38r.  389.)  to 
the  charge  of  intentional  partiality.  It  is  with  too  nuich  truth  that 
l^ehmeots  (p.  389.)  the  unfavourable  impression  towards  England, 
that  was  excited  among  the  Spaniards  of  Paraguay  by  the  rapa- 
city of  Sir  Home  Popham.— Mr.  Pike  b  evidently  a  man  of  warm 
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feelings^  but  at  the  same  time  not  a  little  ambitiocttof -fliK^friig 
tfiem.  .  fn  speaking  of  the  young  Indians  who  consented  toaccoi^ 
pan/  him  from  the  source  6f  the  Mississippi  to  the  American  head- 
quarters,  he  adds ;  ^*  I  determined  that  it  should  be  my  care  new 
to  make  them  regret  the  noble  confidence  placed  in  jne,  fssit 
i^ould  liave  protected  their  lives  with  my  own.  I  gave  n^  nov 
soldiers  a  dance  and  a  dram ;  they  attempted  to  get  more  iiqwn» 
but  a  firm  and  peremptory  denial  convinced  them  I  was  not  toMir 
trifled  with."  Again,  on  receiving  a  message  from  twoof -bk  Hk- 
fortunate  attendants,  who,  from  i|iability  to  march,  bad  bedn  Mi- 
voidably  left  behind  for  a  time  in  the  dreary  region  near  the  souMite- 
of  the  Arkansaw,  he  says : 

•    '  '  '  •    '      '       "i 

^  They  sent  on  to  me  some  of  the  bones  taken  out  of  thdr  feet,  wi 
conjured  nfe  by  all  that  was  sacred  not  to  leave  them  to  pefM  far 
from  the  civilized  world.  O !  little  did  they  know  my  heart,  if  iblQr 
could  Bospect me  of  conduct  to  ungenerous!  No,  before  they  shoflli 
be  left,  t  would  for  months  have  carried  the  end  of  a  litter,  in  onbr 
to  secure  them  the  happiness  of  once  more  seMng  their  native  honi^ 
and  beii^  veceived  in  the  bosom  of  a  grateful  country*'' 


The  zeal  and  perseverance  of  tiiis  eoterprising  p»rty  rec^ved 
Isee  prefatory  papers,  pp.  11,  12. 16.)  the  cordial  approbatioii  iof 
tne  Americah  government ;  and  Mr.  Pike,  from  a  lieutenancy, 
was  promoted  first  to  Ae  rank  of  captain,  and  neiLt  to  that  fl 
major.— As  a  topographical  survey,  his  book  is  highly  useful  oo 
the  doable  groimd  of  accuracy  and  perspicuity :  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  an  amusing  production,  or  bteresting  to  those  read- 
etn  who  are  perpetually  on  the  search  for  the  pathetic  and  the 
marvellous. 


The  Queen^s  Wake :  A  Legendary  Poem.    By  Jamea  Hogg,  ike 
EUHck  Shepherd.    8vo.    Pp.lS53. 

[From  the  Sootiih  UcYiev.j 

•  %BEi  Qrueeii's  Wake  is  the  work  of  a  person  whose  humMe 
situation  in  life,  and.  almost  total  want  of  education,  render  it  a  v^ty 
extraordinary  production.  It  is  nothing  new,  in  these  daysf  to 
hear  of  Bhe|riievds  and  ploughmen  writing  poetry ;  but  since  Bfihia 
departed  the  scene,  and  Bloomfield  has  survived  his  originni  tr^le- 
brity,  it  is  rare  enough  to  meet  with  a  shepherd  who  can  wrif«  n 
'  so  elevated  and  polished  a  styfe  as  the  work  t)efore  us  displays. 
The  efforts  of  this  new  candidate  for  fame  are  the  more  deaerv- 
ing  of  oor  favourable  consideration,  that  be  does  not,  like  many  of 
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'■  same  chsty  rest  bis  claims  to  esteem  upon  any  diing  so  vague 
said  foolish  as  beaven-taught  knowledge,  or  a  na^ral  inspiratioq; 
but  coffl^  before  us  upon  the  broad  and  rational  ground  of  great 
persei^erance  and  long  practice.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who 
ha;re  been  suddenly  quickened  into  life,  and  who  usually  sink  as 
ttuddtnly  into  oblivion.  He  presents  the  curious  spectacle  of  t 
person  who  began  to  write  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  read— wbo 
rsked  and  sullied  his  fame  by  publishing  long  before  his  produc* 
tmiB  were  fit  for  appearing  before  the  public ; — but  who  bas  had 
confidence  enough  in  his  own  powers  to  uphold  him  against  much 
Ascouragementy  until  he  has  at  length  reached  to  a  degree  of  eX'> 
cellence  which  shows  the  folly  of  all  calculation  with  regard  to 
the  progress  of  genius,  and  cannot  fail  to  secure  him  a  high  and 
lasting  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  worid. 

'  From  some  letters  which  were  prefixed  to  «  previous  publican 
tion  of  Mr.  Hogg's,  entided  <*  The  Mountain  Bard,''  it  appears 
fltal  he  held  the  bumble  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  in  the  forest  d 
£ttrick,  until  within  these  few  years,  when  the  hope  of  gaining  re« 
nown  by  his  poetical  talents  drew  him  from  bk  obscwity  to  the 
more  genial  sphere  of  the  Scotish  metropolis.  His  progenitors, 
too,  were  aU  shepherds  of  the  country,  and  none  of  them  appears 
to  have  ever  risen  higher  than  the  situation  of  tenant.  In  their 
own  circle,  however,  the  Hoggs  were  a  people  of  rather  more  than 
ordinary  note.  There  is  an  old  song  of  their  exploits  which  bears 
ttiis  honourable  mention  of  Iheir  prowess: 

^  And  the  rongb  Hojas  of  Fauldshope^ 
That  wear  both  wool  ana  hair ; 
There's  nae  sic  Hc^gs  as  Fauldshope's 
In  all  St.  Bofiweirs  fair. 

But  the  hardy  Hoggs  of  Fauldshope, 
For  courage,  blood,  and  bane. 
For  the  w3d  boar  of  Fauldshope, 
Like  him  was  never  naue.'' 

The  poet  is  the  second  son  of  Robert  Hogg  and  Margaret  Laid- 
hw,  whom  Walter  Scott  has  made  known  to  the  world  as  the 
iKMirce  of  many  of  those  traditionary  ballads  which  enrich  the 
*f  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotish  Border.^'  His  father,  like  himself. 
Was  bred  to  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pseity  until  his  marriage ;  when,  having  saved  some  money,  be 
fook  a  lease  of  the  farms  of  Ettrick-bouse  and  Ettrick-HaU.  la 
dm  undertaking  he  prospered  well  for  several  years,  when  a  sud- 
den fall  in  the  market,  and  the  faihire  of  a  person  to  whom  he  had 
soU  the  greater  part  of  his  stock,  completely  ruined  him ;  he  lost 
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bis  fiurm,  mi  was  rednced  to  bis  priknitive  situation  of  a  sfaeyiidM 
to  the  fldcks  of  wother.  ^  ^" 

His  flR>n  James,  who  was  now  abotit  sis:  years  of  age,  had  btea 
but  a  short  time  at  school,  and  this  unfortunate  event  put  apremai- 
ture  stop  to  his  education.  At  the  next  Whitsunday  afiter,fie  WM 
hhed  to'a  farmer  in  the  neigbbourhood  to  herd  cows,  and  in  fkoB 
menial  situation  he  continued  constantly  tiU  he  was  fifteen  years  <if 
^e.  <*  There  is  one  circumstance,^  he  says  very  archly,**  wUdk 
Ims  led  some  to  ims^ne  that  my  aUlities  as  a  servant  had  not  been 
very  exquisite— namely,  that  when  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  I 
bad  served  a  dozen  of  masters.^  We  should  rather  say,  that  it  m 
the  characteristic  of  genius  to  be  restless,  reluctant  under  serri^ 
tude,  and  prone  to  change*  It  is  a  luxury  to  the  slave  to  ha^re 
even  the  liberty  of  changing  his  fetters.  *^  During  all  tfaisperioij^ 
he  says,  *^  I  neitheit*  read  nor  wrote,  nor  had  I  access  to  any  IxmAb 
Save  the  Bible.  I  was  greatly  taken  with  our  version  of  ftt 
Psalms  of  David,  learned  the  most  of  them  by  heart,  and  have  * 
great  partiality  for  them  unto  this  day.**  *^  When  fourteen  years 
of  age,  I  saved  five  shillings  of  my  wages,  with  which  I  bought  an 
old  violin.  This  occupied  all  my  leisure  hours,  and  has  been  my 
favourite  amusement  ever  since.  I  had  commonly  no  spcre  tkae 
teom  labour  during  the  day ;  but  when  I  waf  not  over  fat^oed,  I 
generally  spent  an  hour  or  two  every  n%ht  in  rubbing  over  my 
fovourite  old  Scotish  tunes." 

FriMn  the  occupaticm  of  herding  cows,  he  was  at  length  elevalied 
to  **  the  more  honourable  one"  of  tending  sheep.  In  this  situa- 
tion, his  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  gradually  extended, 
and  were  embraced  with  avidity.  In  his  eighteenth  year  be  ob- 
tained a  perusal  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, a  metrical  and  fabulous  work  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  and  the 
Gentle  Shepherd.  But  so  little  taste  for  poetry  had  the  author  as 
vet  evinced,  that  he  (ells  us, "  though  immoderately  fond  of  them, 
ne  could  not  help  regretting  deeply  that  they  were  not  in  prose  ;^* 
or  at  least  *<  in  the  same  kipd  of  metre  with  the  psalms,  when  be 
could  have  borne  with  them."  At  Whitsunday,  1 790,  being  then 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  bis  age,  he  engaged  as  a  dienberd  with 
Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Backhouse ;  aiMl  to  the  penetration  ana  liberality 
of  this  gontlemaa  Hc^  is  perhaps  entirely  indebted  for  the  pio- 
ffemk  he  has  made,  and  the  public  for  one  of  the  most  poetical 
geniuses  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Laidlaw  possessed  a  good  H- 
brary,  and  being  attracted  by  the  inquisitive  and  thoughtful  dispo- 
sition of  his  young  shepherd,  gave  him  free  access  to  a  valuable 
store  of  information.  "  No  sooner,"  says  Hogg,  "  did  I  begin  (o 
fead  so  as  to  imderstand,  than,  rather  prematlu^ly,  I  began  to 
write."  Such  impatience  to  try  his  own  strength  indicated  un- 
doubtedly as  much  vanity  as  capacity  ;  but  had  Hogg  never  be- 
gun to  write  till  he  was  satisfied  he  could  write  well,  he  would,  is 
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fUKkdHiqp^  nty^  have  written  at  all,  nor  ever  Bout^i  liter  ihom 
qualifications  which  were  to  enable  him  to  write  aa  he  has  done. 
His  first  efibrt  in  writing  was  poetical— an  epistle  to  a  (fiend, 
which  be  frankly  owns  was  a  piece  of  most  fulsome  flattery,  and 
mostly  composed  of  borrowed  lines  from  Dryden's .  Virgil  and 
Harvey's  Life  of  Bruce.  He  soon,  however,  redeemed  himself, 
in  jiis  own  estimation,  by  ^'  An  Address  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleucb, 
ifn  tiehalf  o'  mysel  an'  ither  poor  fo'k,"  which  he  assures  us  was 
,'<  really  his  own ;"  and  ever  since  he  has  continued  writing,  as  sub- 
jects presented  themselves  to  his  mind. 

.  Mr.  Laidlaw  was  the  only  person  who,  for  many  years,  pre- 
tended to  discover  the  least  merit  in  the  author's  prodnctions ;  he 
could  never  make  a  proselyte  to  his  opinion,  of  any  note,  except 
one,  who,  in  a  short  time,  says  Hogg,  apostatized ;  but  at  length 
some  of  his  pieces  having  been  shown  to  the  celebrated  poet  of  the 
Border*  that  very  Adequate  judge  was  as  much  struck  as  Mr.  Laid- 
j|aw  with  the  genius  of  the  author,  and  entered,  with  equal  ear- 
nestness, into  the  promotion  of  his  literary  viewa. 

«'  Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  «f; 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay, 
Pointed  my  way,  with  ready  will. 
Afar  on  Ettrick's  wildest  hill ; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious  eye, 
And  wonder'd  at  my  minstrelsy. 
^  He  IHtle  ween'd  a  parent's  tongue 

Such  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung*^ 

The  sequel  of  Mr.  Scott's  patronage  is  not  so  fhmng ;  but  we 
must  not  mar  the  Vantage  ground  of  our  story,  by  touchmg  upon 
Jealousies  which  no  man  would  wish  io  believe,  and  all  must  aUke 
tegret  to  see  exposed  to  the  public  eye. 

As  yet  Hogg  had  published  nothing,  although  he  had  writteii 
much.  The  history  of  his  first  appearance  before  the  public, 
which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  woras,  is  singidar  enough, 

'<  Having  attended  the  Edinburgh  market  on  Monday  with  a  num- 
ter  of  sheep  for  sale,  and  being  unable  to  sell  them  all,  I  put  them  in- 
to a  park  till  the  market  on  Wednesday.  Not  knowing  hew  to  pass 
tbe  ioterin,  it  came  into  mj  head  that  I  would  write  a  poem  or  two 
fcow  my  memory,  and  have  them  printed.  The  thought  had  no  sooner 
itmck  me  than  I  put.it  in  practice;  when  I  was  obliged  to  select  not 
Jfcfc  best,  but  those  that  T  remembered  best.  I  wrote  as  many  as  I  could 
doriog  my  short  stay,  and  gave  them  to  a  man  to  print  at  my  ex- 
pense; and  having  sold  off  my  sheep  on  Wednesday  morning,  I  re- 
turned into  the  forest,  and  saw  no  more  of  my  poems  until  I  received 
word  that  there  were  one  thousand  copies  of  them  thrown  ofL  I  knew 
no  more  about  puldisbing  than  the  man  of  the  moon ;  and  the  only  mo* 
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thre  that  itiSueficed  me  was  the  gr&tificatioQ  of  noy  ywkyhy^edaigttgf 
irorks  In  print  But,  on  the  first  copy  coming  to  my  hand,  my  ejTQP 
were  opened  to  the  folly  of  my  conduct  When  I  compared  it  mUi 
the  MS.  there  were  numbers  of  stanzas  wanting,  and  others  misplaced, 
whilst  the  typographical  errors  were  without  number.** 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  ill  advised  and  rash  than  tfib 
publicatioB,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  author's  modesty,  in  after 
life,  that  it  did  not  prove  such  a  splendid  blunder  as  he  perha^ 
expected.  It  attracted  little  notice,  and  now  that  the  subsequent 
£une  of  the  author  has  made  it  known,  scarcely  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. "  \ 

In  1802,  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotish  Border**  came  into  his 
bands,  and  being  struck  with  the  successful  use  which  Mr.  Scoft 
had  made  of  a  number  of  old  songs  and  traditions,  which  were  h^ 
miliar  in  no  place  more  than  in  the  forest  of  Ettrick,  he  was  m- 
duced  to  set  about  a  similar  imitation  of  the  ancient  poets  himself^ 
and,  having  chosen  a  number  of  the  most  popular  tiraditional  facts,' 

Exceeded  to  interweave  them  into  poetry.  The  fruits  of  his  la- 
urs  were  some  time  after  published  under  the  title  of  The  M(Am^ 
tain  Bard.  The  work  had  merit  enough  to  make  the  author 
pretty  genenJly  known,  but  merit  of  such  a  description,  that  we 
are  persuaded  the  character  he  acquired  by  it  was  not  to  his  ad»- 
vantage.  As  imitations  of  the  eld  ballad  style,  the  poems  in  Ihis 
collection  were  singularly  like  their  models ;  had  they  resembled 
them  less,  theu*  merit  would  have  been  greater.  Mr.  Scott  had 
succeeded  well  in  the  same  path,  not  from  grasping  indiscrnniiiiiate- 
ly  at  whatever  bore  the  mark  of  time,  and  being  critically  minute 
in  his  descriptions,  but  by  selecting  from  the  storehouse  of  anti- 
quity those  materials  only  which  had  either  something  in  them- 
selves, or  were  the  source  of  such  associations  as  made  them  suita* 
Ue  to  the  more  refined  perception  of  modern  readers,  and  espe- 
cially by  avoiding,  m  his  images  and  descriptions,  that  coarse* 
ness  of  fancy  which  more  or  less  distinguishes  all  our  elder  pto^ 
dttctioiis  in  the  ballad  style.  The  faults  which  Mr.  Scott  sbitnned 
from  good  taste,  Mr.  Hogg  was  led  into  by  inclmation.  Promt 
bis  situation  in  life,  and  very  defective  education,  or  rather  tdtal 
want  of  education,  a  certain  vulgarity  of  conception  was  necessa^ 
rily  entailed  upon  him ;  and,  with  such  a  predisposition  to  he  vt*? 
gar,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that,  in  imitating  models  which 
were  sufficiently  vulgar  in  themselves,  he  might  be  betrayed  vM 
a  general  grossness  of  effect,  much  greater  than  if  he  had  eitfaet 
followed  his  own  taste  exclusively,  or  merely  copied  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  prototypes.  Yet  these  reasons,  however  satisfactory 
they  may  now  appear,  were  too  much  bek>w  the  surface  to  bedia^ 
cemed  by  the  public ;  and  while,  accordingly,  the  praise  of  geniutf ' 
was  very  univerijally  aUowed  fainii  an  impresaion  seems  to  have  goat 
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tibr#ac(tlitftlle  possessed  a  degree  of  constitutional  vul^itj  which 
weuid  prevent  him  from  ever  rising  to  eminence.     The  C^w  years 
l^hich  nave  since  elapsed  have  enabled  the  author  to  bring  for- 
ward a  most  signal  proof  of  the  false  grounds  on  which  this  ej^ 
mate  of  his  character  had  been  formed.     In  the  whole  range  of 
literature^  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  another  example  of  such 
^3efit  and  rapid  progress  to  excellence.^    No  person,  we  will  ven* 
lure  to  say,  who  has  formed  his  opinion  of  the  Ettrick  shepherd 
from  ^  The  Mountain  Bard,''  can  have  the  faintest  anticipation  of 
the  treasure  he  is  to  meet  with  in  **  The  Queen's  Wake"     Instead 
of  that  vulgarity  which  once  so  justly  gave  oSence,  he  will  meet 
with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression  which  would  do 
boacMir  to  the  most  skilful  master  in  the  art  of  niunbers ;  that  ima* 
gination  which  seemed  shackled  down  by  local  habits,  he  wiU 
behold  soaring  into  the  furthest  regions  of  human  thought ;  and, 
throughout  the  whole,  he  will  perceive  the  most  indubitable  marks 
of  a  ^reat,  original,  and  truly  poetic  mind. 
.  The  plan  of  "  The  Queea's  Wake"  is  not  altogether  new,  but 
it  is  so  well  engrafted  on  a  popular  historical  event,  and  illustrated 
by  local  circumstances,  as  to  have  all  the  value  of  onginalify.     It 
is  the  same,  in  eSept,  with  the  plans  adopted  by  Chaucer,  Boc- 
capigi,  and  most  other  collectors  of  tales,  for  the  puq)ose  of  giving 
connexion  to  a  number  of  separate  and  distinct  pieces  by  a  sort  of 
dramatic  unity  in  the  narration ;  but  it  is  superior  to  any  of  them 
in  the  detail  of  expedients  by  which  that  effect  is  produced.     A 
company  of  pilgrims  travelling  to  St.  Becket's  shrine,  and  each 
t^lluig  his  tale  to  beguile  the  dreariness  of  the  way ;  or  a  lover  fly- 
ing,  with  his  mistress  into  the  country  to  escape  a  plague  wUch 
rfiged  in  the  city,  and  enlivening  their  solitude  with  amatory  songs 
a(Ki  stories ;  or  even  a  fair  damsel  compelled  to  tell  a  new  tale 
every  night  to  save  herself  from  the  scimitar  of  the  executioner; 
are  all  inferior  incidents  to  a  royal  wake,  when  the  whole  poets  of  a 
country,  celebrated  for  its  genius,  are  assembled  in  the  presence 
of  then*  queen  and  her  court,  and  dispute  for  a  prize  to  be  given 
him  who  shall  excel  in  legendary  story.     These  are  simply  inge- 
i^us — this  is  important.     The  former  interest  us  no  further  than 
aftlhey  give  a  degree  of  ease  and  connexion  to  the  narrative ;  the 
btter  excites  an  mterest  which  attends  us  m  every  step— is  inter- 
^ven  wkh  the  stories  themselves,  and  gives  a  unity  of  action  to 
tte  whole.   The  scimitar  which  is  suspended  over  the  fair  Arabian 
kses  all  its  terrors  when  we  witness  the  mexhaustible  richness  of 
her  invention ;  but  the  royal  harp,  held  forth  as  the  prize  to  thow 
Seetish  bards,  b  an  object  on  wnich  our  eyes  are  constantly  and 
aafiously  set,  and  which  leads  us  to  take  a  lively  share  in  the 
llopes  and  fears  of  the  different  conqpetitors.     The  idea  of  a  po* 
etiUl  competkion  is,  to  be  sure,  old  enough,  for  semediing  of  this 
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kind  has  prevailed  id  almost  everj  natioo  which  has  reached,  to 
anj  degree  of  civilizatioii — from  the  Greeks,  who  strove  at  i^ 
Olympic  games,  to  our  own  ancestors,  whose  halb  and  ptiMti 
were  wont  to  resound  with  the  strains  of  rival  minstrelsy ;  nor  if 
its  application  to  the  present  purpose  altogether  original,  thov^ 
undouDtedly  well  imagined.  There  is  one  production,  the  Moal' 
lakai  of  the  Arabians,  with  which  the  English  public  are  acquaint- 
ed through  the  excellent  translation  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that 
bears  a  pretty  near  resemblance  to  it  both  in  circumstance  and 
design.  At  tibe  annual  fair  of  Ocadh  in  Arabia,  a  prize  was  long 
in  use  to  be  disputed  by  the  principal  bards  of  the  nation,  and  a 
degree  oi  ambition  was  thus  excited  among  the  different  tribes  of 
producing  the  best  poet,  which  served  to  cherish  and  maintain 
that  taste  for  works  of  fancy  for  which  the  Arabians  have  been  so 
celebrated  in  after  ages.  The  best  of  these  productions,  it  is  said, 
have  been  lost,  and  the  Moallahat  is  a  collect'ion  of  all  that  are 
still  extant. 

The  history  of  "  The  Queen's  Wake"  is  nearly  the  same. 
The  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  has  just  arrived 
from  France  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  ef  her  native  king- 
dom, and,  while  on  her  road  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  a  nunh 
ber  of  minstrels  from  all  quarters  pour  forth  their  rejoicings  on 
the  welcome  occasion. 

— — "^  'Twas  the  notes  of  Seotish  song. 
Soft  pealiog  from  the  countless  throng; 
So  mellowed  came  the  distant  swell. 
That  on  her  ravished  ear  it  fell. 
Like  dew  of  heaven  at  evening  close, 
On  forest,  flower,  or  woodland  rose; 
For  Mary^s  heart,  to  nature  true, 
The  powers  of  song  and  music  knew; 
But  all  the  choral  measures  blaod 
Of  anthems  sung  in  soutbero  land 
Appeared  a  useless  pile  of  art, 
Unfit  to  sway  or  melt  the  heart, 
Compared  with  that  which  floated  by. 
Her  simple  native  melody."* 

Mary  is  so  much  delighted  with  the  music,  that  she  issues  a 
prodamation  for  a  royal  wake  to  be  held  at  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  on  Blaster  week,  at  which  all  the  poets  of  the  land  are  cook- 
manded  to  attend  to  assist  with  their  minstrelsy,  and  a  suitable 
prize  is  promised  to  the  one  who  shall  be  most  approved.  Th^ 
racident  is  not  altogether  imaginary,  for  we  find  Knox  in  his  Hist 
tory  mentions,  fliat  **  fyres  of  joy  were  set  furth  at  night,  and  a 
companie  of  maist  honest  men,  with  instruments  of  music,  gave 
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tfaer  salutation  athir  chalmer  windo ;  the  melodic,  as  Bche  alledged, 
tyked  her  weiU,  and  sche  willed  the  sam  to  be  continued  sum 
nights  eftir,  with  grit  dilUgence,"  The  preparations  for  this  trial 
of  skill  are  told  in  a  strain  of  great  poetical  feeling,  and  well  cal- 
cidated  to  engage  the  favour  of  the  reader. 

<^  Each  glen  was  sought  for  tales  of  old, 
Of  luckless  love,  of  warrior  bold, 
Of  ravished  maid,  or  stolen  child 
By  freakish  fairy  of  the  wild; 
Of  sheeted  ghost  that  had  revealed 
Dark  deeds  of  guilt  from  man  concealed; 
Of  boding  dreams,  of  wandering  spright. 
Of  dead  lights  glimmering  through  the  night; 
Yea,  eveiT  tale  of  ruth  or  weir 
Could  waken  pity,  love,  or  fear. 
Were  decked  anew  with  anxious  paio. 
And  sung  to  native  airs  again." 

The  time  of  the  festival  being  arrived, 

—— "  Then  was  seen  from  every  vale. 
Through  drifting  snows  and  rattling  hail, 
Each  Caledonian  minstrel  true, 
Dressed  in  his  plaid  and  bonnet  blue. 
With  harp  across  his  shoulders  flung, 
And  music  murmuriog  round  his  tongue, 
Forcing  his  way,  in  raptures  high. 
To  Holyrood  his  skill  to  try. 
Ah !  when  at  home  the  songs  they  raised, 
When  gaping  rustics  stood  and  gazed, 
Each  bard  believed,  with  ready  will. 
Unmatched  his  song,  unmatched  his  skill; 
But  when  the  royal  halls  appeared. 
Each  aspect  changed,  each  bosom  feared ; 
And,  when  in  court  of  Holyrood, 
Filed  harps  and  bards  around  him  stood ; 
His  eyes  emitted  cheerless  ray. 
His  hope,  his  spirit,  sunk  away. 
There  stood  the  miostrel,  but  his  miod 
Seemed  left  in  native  glen  behind." 

The  expedient  which  the  poet  adopts  to  revive  their  drooping 
apnits  is  extremely  characteristic ;  tne  queen  appoints  them  to 
he  entertained  in  the  palace ;  and,  that  our  readers  may  know  what 
sort  of  thing  a  feast  of  poets  is,  we  shall  quote  the  author's  de- 
scription. 

**  TIic  wine  was  served,  and  sooth  to  say. 
InscDsibly  it  stole  away; 
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Thrice  did  thej  draia  th'  allotted  tUae, 
Aod  wondering  skinkers  dun  ibr  more; 
Which  vanished  swilier  than  the  first- 
Little  weened  th^  the  poeCs  thirst. 
Still  aB  that  ruddy  juice  thej  drained. 
The  eje^  were  cleared,  the  speech  regained. 
And  latent  sparks  pf  fancy  glowed. 
Till  one  abundant  torrent  flowed 
Of  wit,  of  humour,  social  glee, 
Wild  music,  mirth,  and  revehry.** 

The  competiiion  then  commeDces,  and  is  continued  dorii^ 
three  successive  nights,  during  which  it  is  said  that  thirty  bards 
appeared,  though  only  twelve  of  the  pieces  recited  are  preserved. 

*^  Alas  1  these  \«ys  of  fire  once  more 
Are  wrecked  mid  heaps  of  mouldering  lore ! 
And  fedt)le'he  wte  dares,  presume 
That  heavenly  wake  light  to  relume ; 
But  grieved  the  legendary  lay   • 
Should  perish  from  our  land  for  ay. 
While  sings  the  lark  above  the  wold, 
And  all  his  flocks  rest  in  the  fold, 
Fondly  he  strikes  beside  the  pen. 
The  harp  of  YarrowV  braken  glen.** 

Each  bard  having  sung  his  sotig,  the  determniatioa  of  tbe  pr^e 
19  left  to  the  majority  of  the  court;  but  the  Author*  in  pnHr.to 
avoid  showing  a  preference  to  any  of  the  pieces  contained  it.te 
volume,  which  is  more  especially  proper,  as,  by  a  very  par- 
donable anachronism,  the  Ettrick  shepherd  is.hini3elf  one  of  the 
competitors,  makes  the  queen  appoint  the  three  who  have  t]|e 
greatest  number  of  sufirages  to  make  a  second  and  definitive 
trial  of  their  skill ;  when  the  prize  is  carried  ofi*'  by  a  tale  which 
forms  no  part  of  the  collection,  and  has  been  already  long  in  pos- 
session of  the  public.  The  conclusion  of  the  contest  is  tbw 
elegantly  told : 

<'  The  song  that  tuneful  Gardyn  sung 
Is  still  admired  by  old  and  young. 
And  long  shaU  be  at  evening  fold,  .ii; 

While  songs  are  sung  or  tales  are  told. 
Of  stolen  delights  began  the  song. 
Of  love  the  Carran  woods  among, 
of  lady  borne  from  Carron  side 
To  Barnard  towers  and  halls  of  pride, 
And  ended  with  Gilmorice'  doom 
Cut  olf  in  roanhood*s  early  bloom. 
Soft  rung  the  closing  notes  and  sk>w. 
And  every  heart  was  steepedJn  wo. 
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^  The  harp  of  Ettrick  rung  again, 
Her  bard,  intent  on  fairy  strain, 
And  fairy  freak  by  mooi^ight  shaw. 
Sung  young  Tam  Lean  of  Caterba'. 

**  dueen  Mary's  harp  on  high  that  hui^i 
And  every  tone  reepongive  rung, 
With  gems  and  gold  that  dazzling  shone, 
That  harp  is  to  3ie  Highlands  gone. 
Cardyn  is  crowned  with  garlands  gay, 
And  bears  the  envied  prize  away. 
Long,  long  that  harp  the  hills  among 
Kesounded  Ossian's  mounting  song;  ' 
Waked  slumbering  lyres  from  every  tree 
AdoWn  the  banks  of  Down  and  Dee, 
At  length  was  borne,  by  beauteous  bride. 
To  woo  the  airs  on  Garry  side. 

*'  When  full  two  hundred  years  had  fled, 
And  all  the  northern  bards  were  dead. 
That  costly  harp,  of  wondrous  mould, 
Defiaced  of  all  its  gems  and  gold, 
With  that  which  Gardyn  erst  did  play, 
Back  to  Dunedin  found  its  way.^ 

The  historical  allusion  in  fhe  concluding  lines  inipaitg  a  fine 
glow  of  reality' to  the  fable.  The  author  informs  us  in  a  note, 
upon  the  authority  of  Gumi  in  his  bo<^  on  the  han>,  that 
«  Queen  Mary's  harp,  of  most  curious  workmanahtp,  was  found  ia 
*tiie  house  of^Lude,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garry  in  Atbol,  as  was  the 
^Id  Caledonian  harp.  They  were  bolh  brought  io  that  house  by  a 
'IMde  which  the  chieftain  of  Lude  married  from  the  farnOj  of 
ftardyn  of  Banchory,  (now  Garden  of  Troup.)  It  was  defaced  of 
all  its  gems,  and  Queen  Mary's  portrait  set  in  gold,  during  the  last 
rebellion.'' 

It  now  behoves  us  to  say  somethmg  of  the  poems  themselves ; 
md,  in  doing  so,  it  shall  rather  be  our  object  to  gather  from  them 
Borne  general  estimate  of  the  author's  powers,  than  to  enter  into 
their  separate  and  individual  merits.  The  diversity  of  talent  dis« 
played  is  indeed  so  great,  that  no  example  we  could  select  could 
aSbrd  an  adequate  notion  of  the  plan  or  execution  of  the  rest. 
The  broadest  humour,  and  the  most  touching  pathos,  the  simple 
tnd  the  wonderful,  every  variety  of  dialect  ana  of  measure,  are 
^e  the  favouriles  of  his  pencil.  His  success  in  each  is  not,  in« 
deed,  neariy  equal,  and  he  is  perhaps  least  successful  where  he 
evinces  the  greatest  effort.  From  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  work^ 
it  ia  easy  to  perceive  that  the  author's  chief  ambition  is  to  astonish 
his  readers  by  the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  his  conceptions ;  but^ 
as  far  as  our  feelings  and  judgment  dictate  for  us,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  that  he  is  most  astonishing  when  he  is  most  anxr 
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pk  and  mort  at  ease.  It  is  in  fab  stmgglea  to  aicelli  ttiat  we  meet 
moat  frequently  with  instances  of  bad  taste  and  vn^arexecntkm;^ 
and,  wbiie  recreating  in  the  ^^  greenwood  shaw,''  or  on  ^  flowerj 
lea,"  that  he  has  poured  forth  Us  choicest,  and,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  most  popular  measures.  The  grace  which  charms  us  here, 
consists  in  a  rich  mixture  of  imagery  and  sentiment,  not  mifre- 
queotlj  aspiring  to  the  lofty,  but  always  rising  naturally,  and 
managed  with  great  skill — ^in  language  simple  and  chaste— ^md  hi 
an  enthusiasm  of  manner  which  gives  a  glow  of  insptfation  to  the 
whole.  It  is  true,  that  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken  ambition 
of  the  author,  there  is  no  single  piece  which  can  be  pointed  oiit 
as  altogether  of  this  character ;  but  there  is  not  wanting  abundance 
of  detached  instances  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  prdference  we 
have  given.  Such  is  the  beautifril  prosopopoeia  with  wliidi  tte 
poem  commences: 

.  * 
^'  Now  burst,  ye  winter  clouds  that  knreiv 

FKng  from  your  folds  the  piercing  shower; 

SiDg  to  the  tower  and  leafless  tree, 

Ye  cold  winds  of  adversity; 

Tour  blights,  your  chilling  influence  shed. 

On  wareless  heart,  on  houseless  head ; 

Your  ruth  or  fury  I  disdaio, 

I've  found  my  mountain  lyre  agidn. 
♦*  Come  to  my  faeut,  mv  only  stay ! 

Companion  of  a  happier  day  I 

Thou  gift  of  Heaven !  thou  pledge  of  good ! 

Harp  ^  die  mountain  and  the  wood !   - 

IlUtle  thought,  when  first  I  tried 

Thy  notes  1^  lone  Saint  Mary's  side ; 

"VVben  in  a  deep  untrodden  ^en, 

I  found  thee  in  the  braken  glen, 

I  Kule  thought  that  idle  toy 

Should  e'er  beoone  my  only  joy  I 

*^  A  maiden's  youthful  smiles  had  wov^ 

Around  my  heart  the  toils  of  love, 

When  first  thy  magic  wires  I  rung. 

And  on  the  breeze  tiiy  numbers  fluog»  ' 

The  fervid  tear  play^  in  mine  eye;  •. 

I  trembled,  wept^  and  wond^ed  why,  '* 

Sweet  was  the  tbrilling  ecstacy ;  -     ^  o 

I  know  not  if  'twas  love  or  thee."  ,  "^ 

The  same  touchmg  strain  recurs  at  the  close  of  the  second 
ballad,  when  the  author  is  musing  over  the  fate  of  the  bards  whoae 
n^OdOB  are  tost,  while  their  songs  are  treasured  in  tl^  esteem  of 
Ae  world. 

*^  Yet  have  I  weened,  when  these  I  sung 
(^n  Eltiick  banks,  while  mind  was  young;- 
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Wkie^oa  the  eve  their  BtraiBi  I  threw,    . 

And  youths  aod  maidens  round  me  drew ; 

Or  chanted  in  the  lonely  glen, 

Far  from  tlie  haunts  and  eyes  of  men : 

Yes,  I  haTe  weened,  with  fondest  sigh. 

The  sjpirit  of  the  bard  was  nigh ; 

Swung  by  the  breeaoe  on  braken  pile. 

Or  hovering  o'er  me  ^ith  a  smile.  '    • 

Would  fancy  still  her  dreams  combine* 

That  spirit,  too,  might  breathe  on  mine; 

Well  pleased  to  see  her  songs  the  joy 

Of  that  poor  lonely  shepherd  boy."  \ 

In  tbe  atory  of  «  Old  David,'*  we  have  several  examples  of  a 
aS  richer  vein.     Tbe  Mowing  descnption  of  evenings  besides 
being  wonderfully  appropriate  to  a  ^e  of  fairy  de^s,  is  not  per- 
haps exceeded  by  any  similar  description  in  the  English  language 
%  strength  and  vividtiiess  of  colouring. 

"  That  evening^fell  so  sweetly  still, 
do  mild  on  lonely  moor  and  hill, 
The  little  genii  of  the  fell 
Forsook  im  purple  heather  bell, 
And  all  their  dripping  beds  of  dew, 
In  wind-flower^  thyme,  and Tic^ blue; 
Aloft  their  viewless  looms  they  heave, 
And  dew-webs  round  the  hehnets  weave* 
Tbe  waning  moon  her  lustre  threw 
Pale  round  her  throne  of  softened  blue;  , 
Her  circuit  round  the  sgatiiland  sky 
Was  languid,  low,  and  quickly  t^  f 
Leaning  on  cloud  so  fript  and  fair, 
^nd  cradled  on  the  gdden  ur; 
Modest  and  pale  as  maiden  bride. 
She  sunk  upon  the  trembling  tide.^        . 

The  author  evinces  here,  as  well  as  in  a  great  many  of  lus  odieir 
descriptions,  the  mind  and  eye  of  a  poet  ^  the  first  order.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  drawing  is  true  to  nature,  the  selection  and 
pouping  of  the  objects  are  execated  with  the  nicest  dbcrimina- 
tbn,  and  breathe  all  the  animation  t>f  the  most  glowing  fancy.  To 
the  example  we  have  now  given,  we  cannot  refuse  Ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  adding  the  following  beautiful  sketches. 
•1 

"«  The  boat  across  the  tide  flew  fast, 

And  left  a  silver  curve  behind; 
liOud  sung  the  sailor  from  the  mast, 
Spreading  his  sails  before  the  wind. 
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Tbe  stately  8h^,  adovo  the  bay, 

A  corslet  framed  of  heaviug  saow. 
And  fiurred  oq  high  tbe  deoder  spray. 

Till  rainbows  Reamed  around  her  prow.'^    P.  29. 

*'  The  day-beam,  from  his  moonlight  sleep. 
O'er  Q^ieeusberry  began  to  peep; 
Kneeled  (kowsy  on  the  mountain  fern, 
At  ler^h  rose  tiptoe  on  the  cairn. 
Embracing,  in  his  beeom  pale, 
The  stars,  the  moon,  and  shadowy  dale.^'    P.  265. 

The  quotationB  which  we  have  now  given  will  show  aufliciently 
that  style  of  writbg,  in  which,  we  tfainki  the  author  is  moat  gene- 
rally successful ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to 
imply,  that,  even  in  his  bolder  flights,  he  is  not  sometimes  equally 
great  and  attractive.  The  ballads  entitled  **  Kilmeny,"  and  **  Tbe 
Witch  of  Fife,**  are  not  only  astonishing  for  great  stretch  and  fer- 
tility of  fancy,  but  are  managed  with  a  degree  of  judgment  and 
self-possession,  which,  saving  one  or  two  extravagancies,  is  qnite 
unexceptionable.  We  regret  that  two  ballads,  which  Jffe  perhaps 
the  best  m  the  volume,  are  presented  to  us  in  a  form  so  antique, 
that  we  cannot  venture  upon  90  many  excerpts  as  we  could  wish, 
without  detainmg  the  reader  longer  than  he  might  be  patiently 
inclined,  to  unravel  their  obscure  orthography.  One  passage  only 
we  shall  risk  quoting ;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  tbe  reader  for  a 
due  appreciation  of  its  merit,  we  have  only  to  request  he  will  keep 
in  view,  that  it  is  part  of  a  burlesque  description  of  the  excursion 
of  a  troop  of  wizards  from  Kilmerrin  kirk  to  Lapland,  in  order  to 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  witchcraft. 

«•  The  first  leet-nisht,  quhan  the  new  moon  set, 

Q^uhan  all  was  douffe  and  mirk, 
We  saddled  our  naigb  wi  the  moon-fern  lei( 

And  rode  fra  Kilmerrin  kirk. 

Some  bortes  ware  of  the  brume-cow  framit, 

And  some  of  the  greine  bay  tree ; 
But  mine  was  made  0'  ane  humloke  schaw, 

And  a  stout  stallion  was  he.^ 

"  And  ay  wl  raide>  and  se  merrily  we  raide, 

Throw  the  merkist  gbffis  of  the  night; 
And  we  swam  tbe  floode,  and  we  damit  the  woode. 

Till  we  cam  to  tbe  Lommood  height** 

«*  The  seconff  nychte,  quhan  the  new  moon  set. 

O'er  the  roary  hig  sea  we  flew ; 
The  corkle-shell  our  tmsty  bark, 

Oursailisef  the grdu sea-rue. 


And  the  banld  wiodk  blew,  and  the  fire  flauglitis  flcir, 

And  the  sea  ran  to  the  ekie; 
And  the  thunoer  it  growlit,  and  the  sea-dogs  howlit, 
-   And  ve  gaed  scouryDg  bye. 

And  ay  we  mountit  the  sea-green  hillis, 
Quhill  we  brufihit  thro'  Uie  eludisof  thehevin ; 

Than  sousit  downright  likethe  stem  shot  light. 
Fray  the  iiftb  blue  casement  drivetu 

But  our  taickil  stood,  and  our  bark  was  good, 

And  se  pang  was  our  pearily  prowe ; 
Q^ihaa  we  culdna  speil  the  brow  of  the  wavls, 

We  oeediiit  them  throu  belowe. 

As  fast  as  the  hail,  as  fast  as  the  gale. 

As  fast  as  the  midnyclit  leme. 
We  borit  the  breiste  of  the  burstyng  swale, 
*   ^        Or  fluffit  i'  the  floa^^  faem. 

And  quhan  to  the  Norraway  shore  we  wan, 

We  muntyd  our  steadis  of  the  wynd. 
And  we  splashit  the  floode,  qnd  we  daruit  the  voode. 

And  we  left  the  shouir  befaynde« 

Fleet  is  the  roe  on  the  green  liommond, 

And  swift  is  the  couryng  grew ; 
The  reiudeir  dun  can  eithly  run, . 

Q,uhan  the  houndis  and  the  hornis  pursue. 

But  nowther  the  roe,  nor  the  reindcir  duo. 

The  hinde  nor  the  couryng  grew, 
Culde  fly  owr  muotaine,  muir,  and  d&lc» 

As  owr  braw  steedis  they  flew. 

The  dales  war  deep,  and  the  Dofirinis  steep, 

And  we  rase  to  the  skyis  ee-bree ; 
Quhite,  quhite  was  ouir  rode,  that  was  never  trode, 

Owr  the  snaws  of  eternity! 

And  quhan  we  cam  to  the  Lapland  lone 

The  fairies  war  all  in  array; 
For  all  the  genii  of  the  north 

War  keepyng  their  holeday.** 

The  catastrophe  of  the  ballad  of  "  Macgregor,"  which  is  found- 
^  upon  a  vow  the  chieftain  of  the  Macgregors  had  made  to  meet 
a  eertaifi  spirit  at  nightfall  by  the  brook  of  Glengyie,  deserves  also 
to  be  quoted,  as  an  example,  in  a  purer  style,  of  the  author's  pow^ 
era  in  describing  die  grand  and  awfU. 
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'«  All  silent  they  vent,  for  the  time  was  approachii^    ^  - 
The  moon  the  blue  zenith  already  was  touching  ;  * 

Ko  foot  was  abroad  on  the  forest  or  hill. 
No  sound  but  the  lullaby  sung  by  the  rill; 
Toung  Malcolm  at  distance,  couched,  trembling  the  while— 
Macgregor  stood  lone  by  the  brook  of  Glengy  le. 
Few  minutes  had  passed,  ere  they  spied  on  the  stream 
A  skiff  sailing  light,  where  a  lady  did  seem.*^ 

*'  Though  rough  was  the  rirer  with  rock  and  cascade. 
No  torrent,  no  rock,  her  velocity  staid ; 
Shb  wimpled  the  water  to  weather  and  lee. 
And  heaved  as  if  borne  on  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Mute  Nature  was  roused  in  the  boiiids  of  the  glen ; 
The  wild  deer  of  Gairtney  abandoned  his  den. 
Fled  panting  away  over  river  and  isle, 
Nor  once  turned  his  eye  to  ibe  brook  of  Glengyle/^ 

c<  Vouog  Makolin  beheld  iha  paU  Udy  approAcby  " 

The  chieftun  salute  her,  and  shrink  from  her  touch-. 
^  He  saw  the  Macgregor  kneel  down  on  the  plain, '^  *     '  ' 

As  begging  for  something  he  could  notobUdn; 
She  raised  him  indignant,  derided  his  stay. 
Then  bore  him  on  board,  set  her  sail,  and  away. 

''  Thouf^  fast  the  red  bark  down  the  liver  did  glide, 
Yet  faster  ran  Malcolm  adown  by  its  Me ; 
^  Macgregor !  Mabgregor  V  he  bitterly  cried ; 
*  Macgregor !  Macgr^or !'  the  echoes  replied* 
He  struck  at  the  lady,  but  strange  though  it  seem,  ;   :, 

His  sword  only  fell  on  the  roclu  and  the  stream ; 
But  the  grdiufis  from  the  boat,  that  ascended  amain, 
Were  groans  from  a  bosom  in  horror  and  pain. 
They  reached  the  dark  lake,  and  bore  lightly  away ; 
Macgregor  is  vanished  for  ever  and  ay  !'* 

1q  this  extract  we  have  purposely  omitted  tibe  deaer^tioii  ef 
the  lady's  li^t-satling  skiff;  for,  after  Shakspeare's  immitalde 
picture  of  Queen  Mab,  we  doubt  much  if  there  is  any  origihalitf; 
and  we  aref  convinced  there  is  abundant  extravagance,  in  telling  iRf 
that 

**  Her  sail  was  the  web  o(  the  gossamer's  loom. 
The  glowoworm  her  wakelight,  tiie  rainbow  her  boom ; 
A  dim  rayiess  beam  was  her  prow  and  her  mast,''  Stc. 

We  haxe  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  incidents  of  the  d^hmt 
tales,  or  the  manner  iii  which  they  are  managed,  which,  in  a  ««|^ 
lection  of  this  kind,  are  undoulitedly  drcumatances  of  no  ixAaam 
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-CQoiBeqiience.    Tbe  author's  sncceas  in  these  respecft  is  not  per- 
haps so  great  as  in  others.      In  judging  here,  the  criterion  by 
wm<:fa  all  men  will  be  directed  is  the  degree  of  interest  which  the 
tales  excite ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  interest  is  in  general 
extremely  great    We  are  perfectly  satisfied,  however,  that  what- 
ever deficiency  exists  in  this  respect,  does  not  arise  from  any  want 
of  capacity,  but  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  proper  means,  and 
a  want  of  experience  in  the  various  ways  of  anecting  the  heart ; 
for  the  volume  before  us  is  not  wanting  in  instances  of  most  inte- 
resting and  pathetic  narrative.     The  ballad  of  Mary  Scott  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  vindicate  a  place  (of  the  author  among  the  most 
eminent  and  successful  of  ballad  writers;  the  Witch  of  Fife,  Kil- 
meny,  and  M^Kinnon  the  Abbot,  must  also  be  albwed  to  pos- 
sess, independently  of  the  poetry,  no  inconsiderable  claims  to  at- 
tention.   The  primary  error  in  the  rest  of  the  collection  we  con- 
ceive to  be,  that  while  the  general  conception  of  each  tale  is  good^ 
and  frequently  bold  in  the  extreme,  the  limits  the  author  has  pre- 
BcribcNi  to  himself  are  not  at  all  adequate  for  following  out  that 
conception  properly,  and  giving  it  due  effect      All  the  stronger 
passions  of  the  mind,  more  especially  those  of  terror  and  pity,  de- 
light in  the  parade  of  circumstance ;  it  smooths  their  way  to  the 
heu-t,  while  it  increases  their  ultimate  impression  $   it  polishes 
the  dart  only  that  it  may  pierce  the  deeper.    Scenes  which,  pre- 
sented to  the  view,  devoid  of  all  embe^ishment  and  accompani- 
ment,  could  excite  nothing  but  disgust  or  incredulity,  come  to 
make  a  strong  and  durable  impression,  when  our  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited by  an  ingenious  comiriication  of  mcidents,  and  our  minds  are 
charmdcl  by  picturesque  description,  and  sublime  or  pathetic  sen- 
timent.    The  mere  fact  of  a  lover  dying  from  excessive  joy,  upon 
being  unexpectedly  restored  to  the  arras  of  his  mistress,  is  too  ex- 
travagant to  be  at  once  believed,  or  to  excite  any  other  emotions, 
were  it  actually  authenticated,  than  surprise.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  yield  it  credit  by  some  knowledge  of  the  parties,  and  the  cir- 
eomstances  of  their  attachment ;  we  must  be  strongly  interested 
ih  their  fate,  before  we  can  feel  pity  for  their  calamity.  In  the  taleof 
Malcolm  of  Lorn,  we  meet  with  such  a  catastrophe  without  almost 
stay  adjunctive  circumstances.     An  account  of  the  parting  of  the 
lovers,  and  the  return  of  the  relenting  fair,  is  all  that  we  have  to 
prepare  us  for  the  sudden  death  of  Malcolm,  whose  faint-hearted- 
ness,  after  all,  leaves  the  lady,  who  had  come  back  on  purpose  to 
be  married,  in  rather  an  unpoetical  situation.  Why  is  the  ballad  of 
Mary  Scott  so  interesting  beyond  all  the  rest ! — Chiefly  on  account 
of  the  rapid  succession  of  incident — the  suspense  which  hangs  over 
the  fate  of  the  hero  and  heroine — and  the  artful  transition  in  the 
cfaae  from  the  profoundest  sorrow  to  the  most  rapturous  pleasure. 
This  ballad  is  of  court^e  a  s:reat  deal  longer  than  any  of  the  rest ; 
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fe#er  bsSads,  if  it  oould  have  been  the  means  of  girii^  ob  fligne 
io  tbeatf  le  of  Mary  Scott«     There  is  aootber  GircuHMtaiictt  ^rlucli 
has  assisted  not  a  iittletomar  the  interest  of  a  nimiber  of  the  teks, 
eTen  the  best  of  them ; — and  it  is  the  exfa^me  degree  of  obscurity 
in  which  they  are  intentionally  involved.  The  autl^r  has,  no  dcmbt, 
heard  that  obscurity  h  nearly  akin  to  sobUmity,  and  b^n  taught, 
by  good  example,  to  catch  only  at  the  grander  features  g€  the 
event  he  describes;  but  One  so  deeply  versed  in  legendary  lore 
should  have  known,  that  to  be  simple,  rather  than  otocure,  is  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  ancient  ballad ;  and  we  must  add, 
that,  to  be  intelligible  in  the  description,  however  careful  in  the 
selection  of  objects,  is  a  rule  founded  on  the  justest  principles,  and 
applicable  in  aJI  circumstances..    In  every  case  where  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  a  writer  to  interest  and  aflfect  his  readers,  the  more  distinctly 
they  can  comprehend  those  things  by  which  they  are  to  be  affected 
—or,  to  speak  with  greater  precision,  the  more  distinct  the  impres* 
sion  saade  upon  them  is,  the  better.  That  obscurity  which  is  said 
to  distinguish  the  sublime,  consists  more  in  the  medium  throi^ 
which  an  object »  viewed,  than  in  the  effect  it  produces.  It  is  the 
clear  obscure  of  painters — the  twilight  of  vision  rather  than  the 
twilight  of  the  mind.     It  is  admissible  only  when  it  aids  the  general 
purpose  in  view,  as  in  cases  of  terror  and  wonder,  and  is  an  egregious 
fault  when  it  obstructs  or  perplexes  it.     The  system  upon  which 
the  author  of  these  tales  proceeds  in  too  many  instances  is  in  di« 
rect  contradiction  to  these  principles.     Instead  of  the  fiicts  urn 
folding  themselves  naturally  and  distincdy,  the  reader  is  left  to 
gather  the  story  from  a  series  of  incoherent  questions  without 
answers,  and  emblematical  signs  without  explanation.   It  is  a  style 
not  much  removed  from  the  rude  manner  of  the  Indians,  who,  Gmt 
want  of  language  and  of  letters,  convey  their  thoughts  in  hierogly- 
phical  pictures  altogether.      We  refer  to  the  ballad  of  "  Young 
Kennedy"  as  a  sufficient  example  of  this  perverted  mode  of  writing. 
It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  reader,  however,  to  reflect  that  tb» 
is  evidently  not  the  author's  natural  element.  The  author  has  only 
to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  and  he  will  always  write 
well.     In  simple  pathos,  we  know  of  no  writer  who  appears  to  pos- 
sess so  completely  all  the  elements  of  that  touching  species  of 
writing:  Equalled  he  may  be,  but  there  is  none  of  whom  we  have 
reason  to  hope  so  much. 

Other  faults — not  a  few — are  undoubtedly  io  be  found  b  the 
volume  before  us ;  but  they  are  the  errors  of  ignorance  and  sim^ 
plicity,  and  demand  indulgence  fully  as  much  as  censure.  With  m 
wonderful  exuberance  of  fancy,  there  is  everywhere  a  sessiUe 
want  of  variety.  The  thoughts  and  images  are  all  drawn  from  the 
visible  world,  and  are  not  sufficiently  mixed  up  with  circuznstuieet 
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'^ h^aamWIbj  or  the  acqnisftioiis  of  humao  koowMgc*  9fare  hi 
more  imagdry  than  sen&neot— «iore  ornameBt  than  imttsr.'  The 
anther  hi^  dracribed  the  school  of  nature^  in  which  be  haa  been 
rearedi  with  great  troth  and  brilliancy,  in  the  foUowing  Knaa : 

*^  The  Bard  od  EttridL's  mountains  gntsn 
.       .  In  nature's  bosom  nurs'd  bad  been, 

And  oft  bad  mark'd  in  forest  loiie  ^ 

Her  beauties  on  her  mountain  throoe;  ,] 

f  Had  seen  her  deck  the  wild- wood  tree. 

And  star  with  bdowj  gems  the  lea : 
In  loveliest  colours  paint  the  plain, 
And  sow  the  moor  with  purple  graio. 
By  goMeo  mead  and  mountain  sheer, 
Had  viewed  the  Ettrick  waving  cleai', 
Where  shadowy  flocks  of  purest  snow 
Seem'd  grazing  in  a  world  below. 
Instead  of  ocean's  billowy  pride, 
Where  monsters  play,  and  navies  ride, 
Git  bad  he  view'd,  as  morning  rose. 
The  bosom  of  the  lonely  Lowes, 
Ploughed  far  by  many  a  downy  keel, 
Of  wild  duck  and  of  vagrant  teal. 
0(1  thriird  his  heart  at  close  of  eved, 
To  see  the  dappled  vales  of  Heaven, 
With  many  a  mountain,  moor  and  tree^ 
Asleep  upon  the  Saint  Mary. 
The  pilot  swan  majesdc  wind. 
With  all  his  cygnet  fleet  behlndt 
So  softly  sail»  and  swiftly  row. 
With  sable  oar  and  silken  prow. 
Instead  of  wair's  ui^allowed  form> 
His  eye  had  seen  the  thunder  storm 
,  Descend  within  the  mountain's  brim. 
And  shroud  him  in  its  chambers  grim* 
Then  from  its  bowels  burst  amain 
The  sheeted  flame  and  sounding  rain, 
And  by  the  belts  in  thunder  borne. 
The  Heaven's  own  breast  and  mountain  torn. 
•  The  wild  roe  from  the  forest  driven; 
The  oaks  of  ages  peefd  and  riven ; 
Impending  oceans  whirl  and  boil, 
Convulsed  by  nature's  grand  turmoiL'* 

The  redundancy  of  imagery  to  which  we  allude,  has  been  great- 

'  ly  increased  by  that  habit  of  comparison  which  is  no  less  common 

to  persons  who  have  been  bred  in  the  solitude  of  nature,  without 

much  intercourae  with  men  or  books*     One  image  is  seldom  suM- 

cieat  to  expresa  or  illustrate  what  they  wish,  and  a  multitude  ef 
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^tber  b»ago»  muvt  be  bnmglht  {bnrard,  aB  bearing  diiCmiit4ci^, 
grees  of  comparison— some  being  siniply  like  to  if>  others  a  dfiga/^ 
Uker,  pad  the  last  just  the  thin^  Not  unfrequentiy,  too^  tbeae 
ilpagC^Jninters  will  get  playful  in  their  own  way;  for^  after  ,giviiie 
an  indistinct  anticipation  of  something  important,  in  order  to-show 
their  own.  fertility,  and  to  try  our  curiosity  a  little,  they  will  run 
over  a  long  list  of  supposable  circumstances,  and  very  arphl^ 
leave  their  readers  to  guess  which  of  all  these  is  the  thing  w 
question.  Mr.  Hogg  is  fully  as  culpable  as  any  of  his  fraternitgr 
in  this  banterii^  manner  of  description.  The  following  is  oon^ 
out  of  many  passages,  where  it  has  betrayed  him  into  very  delk 
berate  nonsense : 

• 
*\  The  abbot  from  his  ciisement  high 

Look'd  out  to  see  the  peep  of  day ; 
The  Bcene  that  met  the  abbors  eye 

Fiird  him  with  wonder  and  dismay. 
^Twas  nvt  the  dews  of  dawning  mild. 

The  mountain's  hues  of  silver  gray ; 
Ncr  yet  the  Ettrick's  windings  wild, 

By  belted  holm  and  bosky  brae; 
JV^FT' moorland  Rankleburo,  that  rav^d 

By  covert,  dough,  and  greenwood  shaw; 
Nor  dappled  flag  of  day,  Uiat  wav'd 

In  streamers  pale  from  Gilmans-law : 
But  many  a  doubted  ox  there  lay 

At  rest  upon  the  castle  lea; 
And  there  he  saw  his  gallant  gray, 

And  all  the  steeds  of  Torwoodlee." 

Now,  we  must  beg  to  fiethark,  that  it  could  never  enter  any 
man's  head  to  suppoae  that  if  was  **  the  dews  of  dawning  mild," 
*<  Ettrick's  wirKlin^s  wild,*'  or  any  thing  else  in  the  negative  part 
of  the  descriprioD,  that  filled  the  abbot  with  dtstnay  ;  and  though 
it  is  no  doubt  extremely  witfy  in  the  poet,  it  makes  the  abbot  look 
very  foolish  u^  :^uppose  that  he  could  mistake  the  silver  gray  of 
the  morning  for  his  own  gallant  gray,  or  a  bosky  brae  for  a  herd 
of  oxen. 

Like  all  other  persons,  too,  not  &r  advanced  in  information,  the 
author  is  a  great  deal  too  much  given  to  wonder  and  astonishment. 
If  he  wishes  to  acquire  that  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  readers, 
which  results  from  being  convincing  and  pleasing  at  the  same  time,^ 
he  must  learn  to  curb  that  aspiring  after  the  grand  which  pervades 
his  poetry,  and  leads  him  too  often  into  the  wildest  extravagance. 
A  mountain  distwrbihg  the  moon  in  passing  by — a  bee  playing 
upon  a  bugle-'Hxn  tingel  travelling  on  skails — and  a  number  of 
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There  is  one  thing  which  nnist  be  allowed  of  the  voluoie  before 
to^  and  which  can  seldom  be  said  of  the  production  of  a  person  sa 
fittie  favoured  by  education  ; — it  is  free  from  vnlgaritj.  Our  aste^ 
nishment,  we  confess^  has  been  greatly  excited  by  the  delkacy  of 
Ifaought,  and  still  greater  delicacy  of  expression,  "Whieii  every* 
iHiere  pervade  it,  and  which  are  evidently  more  the  dictates  of 
ttf^  writer's  own  genius,  brightened  and  matured  by  constant  e»* 
ercise,  than  the  result  of  any  knowledge  which  he  can  have  ac* 
<)iiitecl  of  the  Various  models  in  ^ther  ancient  or  modem  literature. 
The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  see  an  instance  of  the  progreN 
which  the  author  has  made  from  coarseness  lo  refinement  since 
the  period  of  his  last  publication.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  a  female  hi  the  style  of  The  MauiUain  Bard: 

"  An*  Nelly  was  a  bonny  lass, 
Fu'  sweet  and  ruddy  was  her  mou'; 
Her  een  war  like  twa  beads  of  glass, 
Her  brow  was  white  like  Cheviot  noo^ 
Her  cheeks  war  bright  as  heather  belU» 
Her  bosom  like  December  snaw, 
Her  teeth  as  pure  as  eggshells^ 
Her  hair  was  like  the  hoody  craw.^ 

How  exquisitely  different  is  the  description  of  the  heiress  of 
Locherben,  weeping  over  the  body  of  her  brother^  who  had  faHen 
at  the  battle  of  Dumhinrig. 

^  Is  St  a  sprite  that  roams  foriom  t 
Or  angel  from  the  bowers  of  mom. 
Come  down  a  tear  of  heaven  to  sbed 
In  pity  o*er  the  valiant  dead  ? 
No  vain,  no  fleeting  phantom  this ! 
No  vision  from  the  bowers  of  bliss ! 
Its  radiant  eye  and  stately  tread 
Bespeak  some  beauteous  mountain  maid ; 
No  rose  of  Eden's  bosom  meek 
Could  match  that  maiden's  moistened  cheek ; 
No  drifted  wreath  of  morning  snow, 
The  whiteness  of  her  lofty  brow ; 
Nor  gem  of  India's  purest  die. 
The  lustre  of  her  eagle  eye. 

"  When  beauty,  Eden*s  bowers  withio. 
First  stretched  the  armtodeeds  of  na ; 
When  pasrioo  burned,  and  prudence  dept, 
The  pityhig  angds  beat  and  wept> 
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But  tears  more  mA  weve  tutret  Aad, 

19^0,  not  wheo  angels  bowed  tbe  head; 

A  sigh  more  mild  did  never  breathe 

O'er  humao  nateire  whelmed  io  death* 

I^or  wo  and  disnity  combine 

Id  face  80  lovety,  so  benigD, 

As  Douglas  saw  that  dismri  hour, 

BeAt  o'er  a  corpse  on  Cample  moor —  , 

A  lady  o'er  her  shield,  her  trust, 

A  brave,  an  only  brother's  dust" 

It  gives  us  real  pleasure,  upon  the  whole,  to  reflect,  that  of  dl* 
we  have  stated  as  exceptionable  in  the  author's  poe^,  there  is 
nothing  which  may  not  in  like  nmnner  be  expected  to  give  way  to 
more  eidarged  views  of  human  nature,  and  to  a  more  cidtivafed 
taste  in  letters ;  and  if  the  strictures  which  we  have  made  rimi 
be  of  any  service  in  pcnnting  out  to  the  author  the  straightiOil- 
ward  way  to  excellence,  criticism  wHl  then  have  performed  ife 
moat  pleasing,  because  its  most  useful,  purpose.  The  audior  evi> 
dentlj  possesaes  all  the  materials  of  a  great  j)oet,  and  a-8U8cmil» 
bility  or  improvement  adequate  to  the  very  highest  effiirts*  Free 
from  that  extreme  conceit  which  too  often  oibstnicts  the  way  of  setf* 
taught  geniuses,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  no  censure  has  ever  had 
the  effect  of  making  him  adhere  with  pertinacity  to  his  errors, 
nor  any  praise  bduced  him  to  relax  in  his  exertions  to  do  betteiC 
This  is  truly  a  noble  quality,  and  one  wkioh  leads  us  to  anticiptltf  * 
every  thing  we  could  wish  from  his  future  labours.  But  let  tfaa 
reader  not  forget  how  nuich  his  hope  and  stay  in  these  laboar** 
consist  in  tbe  applause  and  support  of  the  public ;  be  fans  fJmmtt' 
himself  upon  its  protection,  and  we  trust  that  his  merits,  his  dffll*' 
cuUies,  and  the  promise  of  his  talents,  will  not  Saul  to  make  their 
due  impression.  No  man,  we  are  persuaded,  who  has  a  right  feel* 
ing  for  genius  and  worth,  can  read  the  following  farewell  address 
of  the  author  to  his  native  Ettrick  without  sympathizing  in  Us 
regrets,  and  entertaining  an  earnest  desire  to  brush  away  tfaal^ 
melancholy  which  the  uncertainty  of  bis  prospects  i^eems  so  natu^ 
rally  to  excite* 

**  O  Ettrick  I  shelter  of  my  youth ! 

Thou  gweetest  glen  of  all  the  south ! 

Thy  fairy  tales,  and  songs  of  yore. 

Shall  never  fire  my  bosom  more. 

Thy  wiudiDg  glades,  and  mountains  wild, 

The  scenes  that  pleased  me  when  a  child. 

Each  verdant  vale,  and  flowery  lea. 
Still  in  my  midnight  dreams  I  see; 
And  wakii^  oft,  I  -sigh  for  thee. 
Thy  hapless  bard,  though  forced  to  roam 
Af  ar  from  thee  without  a  home. 
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SdU  th^Pe  bi§  Rowing  breast  ihall  tfiuni,  ' 
Till  thy  freen  bosom  fold  hia  urn. 
Then,  underneath  tbj  mountahr  stone. 
Shall  sleep  unnoticed  and  unknown.'' 

/■ 

Unnoticed  he  shall  not,  as  long  as  there  is  an  honest  chronicler 
left  to  record  the  exertidns  of  humble  and  unawisted  genius  ta 
raise  itself  from  obscurity  to  a  place  in  the  volume  of  fiune ;  and 
unknown  he  never  can  be,  while  a  taste  remains  for  genuine  and 
nnaffiscted  sentiment — for  bold  and  original  thought-— dressed  in  all 
the  most  witcbiog  charms,  of  poetrj. 


The  TraveU  €f  Mirza  Abu  Tahb  khm^in  Asia,  Africay  and 
Mktropej  dming  the  years  1799, 1890,  1801,  1802,  andf  1803. 
WrUten  bm  Mmse^  in  the  Persian- language.  '  Translated  by 
Charl^  menfarty  Esq.  M.  Ai  8.  Professor  of  Oriental  Jban- 
guages  in  tte  Hon.  fiast^India  Company^ s  Coilege,  Herts. 
S  vols.  8vo.  pp.  738. 

[From  the  MoBtUj  Review.3 

A&THOV«H  we  have  long  ago  had  various  works  under  the 
tidf  of  Persian  Spies,  and  oiher  assumed  Asiatic  designations,  the 
pnpent  is,  we  believe,  the  first  authentic  book  of  the  kind.'  A 
tour  in  Europe,  hy  an  Orientalist,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
and  ^ipertii^  national  manners,  is  so  unexpect^  a  oovdtj  as  to 
fon^m  (he  s^roDgeSt  daim  to  the  attention  of  the  curious ;  and 
this  eWm  acquires  additional  force  when  the  traveller  is  found  to 
be  a  man  of  considerable  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
FortpiM^ly,  this  work  wsa  ushered  into  notice  under  circum* 
stances  whick  leave  no  doubt  of  its  autfaenticitj.  The  writer  was 
personally  known  to  thousands  during  his  abode  in  London  in 
ISOO.and  1801 ;  and  however  Professor  Stewart  may  have  inb* 
proved  the  style  and  arrangement  in  translating  the  narrative,  his 
character  afibrds  satisfactory  security  against  any  suspicion  of 
interpolation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Travels  of  Mirza 
AbuTaleb  possess  interest  both  <m  the  ground  of  originality  and 
on  that  of  utility ;  and  those  of  our  reacikrs,  who  have  not  had  an 
qnportunity  of  perusing  the  volumes,  will  probably  receive  with 
^atisfsction  die  brief  abstract  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
give. 

Abu  Taleb,  or,  as  he  is  here  termed,  Mirza  Abu  Taleb,  was 
bom  at  Lucknow,  in  1752,  of  Persian  parents,  and  was  employed 
Wlj  m  life  as  a  district  collector  of  revenue  under  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Oude:  but,  in  tbe  progreas  ef  Ae 
country  after  the  year  1780,  lie  was  left  without  poolectioR  i 
political  enemies,  and  found  it  necessary  to  repair  to  BengaL 
notwithstanding  the  favourable  disposition  of  Lord  CorttwalUsv  St 
John  Shore,  (now  Lord  Teignmoutb,)  and  others,  he  reanioed^ 
year  after  year,  without  employment.,    His  dependents,  seeii^Bi 

Erospect  of  his  getting  into  office,  successively  left  him ;  and  it 
ist,  in  1799,  an  English  gentleman,  his  intimate  firtend,  iuhrfag 
mvited  him  to  accompany  him  to  Europe,  the  dejected  P^&nbit 
accepted  the  ofier>  in  the  gloomy  anticipation  that  in  a  *<  jourm^ 
so  long  and  replete  with  dai^r,  some  accident  mi^  octjtf  w 
deliver  him  from  the  anxieties  of  th^  world  and  the  kigratitude  of 
mankind*'^  In^tient  to  leave  Calcutta,  they  embarked  on  htitti 
a  Danish  Indiaman ;  in  which,  besides  obtaining  cmly  indiflTeimt 
accommodation,  they  unfortunately  had  to  deal  with  a  seUnrh  M- 
pmcipled  captain;  Their  situation  was  not  improved  by  hmfllg 
asa  sUpmste  a  <*  Mr.  O  'd,  a  very  passionate  and  deticale  jgai^ 
tleaiant"  the  qmmicfm  husband  of  Madame  Talleyrand.  10m 
Taleb  afterwards  met  this  person  at  Paris,  soliciting  an  otSxM 
appobtment  through  the  lady's  interest ;  a  point  which  he  afetn- 
ally  carried,  having  received  a  nomination  under  the  Dntch  go- 
vernment at  the  Cape. 

After  a  disagreeable  passage,  attended  with  considerable  dmh 
ger,  ttie  Danish  sh^  anchored  in  False  Bay  at  the  Cape ;  andTtlii^ 
passengers,  disgusted  both  with  the  vessel  and  the  captun,  'psi^ 
ceeded  to  Cape^town.  Here  Abu  Taleb  had  flie  first  onnpfr 
tunity  of  seeing  a  city  built  in  the  European  style*  Ife  was  bpllf 
pleased  with  it;  and,  though  nowise  partial  to  the  chaactefof 
the  Dutcb  inhabitants,  he  found  means  to  pass  some  time  betwaaft 
town  and  country  in  a  course  of  agreeable  and  useful  observations. 
Taking  his  passage  from  the  Cape  to  Europe  on  board  a  British 
vessel,  he  was  enabled  to  see  Saint  Hdena  by  the  way,  ttd 
arrived  in  the  latitude  of  the  EngUah  channel  in  the  b^ginnii^  of 
December,  1799* 

In  the  case  of  a  traveller  to  whom  European  si^ts  and  maaaetg 
were  so  strange,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  take  notice  «if  lbs 
&rst  impressions.  The  Cove  of  Cork  was  the  [rfaee  at  wUeh 
Abu  Taleb  first  set  his  foot  on  European  ground ;  and  the  exAeot 
and  circular  form  of  the  bay,  the  verdure  of  the  hilb,  the  appotf* 
aoce  of  the  town  on  one  side,  and  the  neat  honses  and  rmnaMtic 
cottages  ra  the  other,  with  the  forts  and  the  nnmber  of  auRouadtaf 
vessels,  conveyed  to  his  mind  the  most  pleasing  sensationa.  At 
Cork  he  was  struck  with  the  elegance  of  die  shops,  but 
pointed  by  the  bw  situation  of  the  town>  and  the  dntinesa  ef 
streets ;  which  last  appearance,  however,  was  owing,  in  a  gmi0 
"Kasure,  to  the  season  of  the  year.    O^eatering  ImhoMylm^tfm 
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faA&td  wiftt  the  commodious  extent  of  the  apartments  imd  the 
IKOHipt  attoBtion  of  the  servants,  which  formed  a  complete  con- 
tiaat  to  the  slowness  of  his  countrTmen.  The  regoianty  of  the 
bouses,  aod  their  height,  but  particularly  the  glass  in  the  windows, 
we  idl  objects  of  atteatioQ  to  an  Asiatic  traveller.  The  next 
Bccuif^iice  was  a  visit  to  the  country-house  of  a  gentleman : 

<*  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  his  cook-room,  it  bang  the  first 
regular  kitchen  I  had  seen :  the  dressers  for  holding  china,  the  racks 
for  depositing  the  dishes  i^r  they  were  washed,  the  pipes  of  cold  and 
boilers  <tf  hot  water^  which,  merely  by  turning  a  cock,  were  supplied 
ia  any  quantity  that  could  be  reqidred,  with  U^  machiaery  for  roasting 
meat,  which  was  turned  with  smoke,  all  excited  my  admiration." 

Aware  of  the  multiplicity  of  servants  required  by  (mt  country- 
men  in  India,  Abu  Taleb  decUres  that. his  Irish  firiend  lived  ar 
eoiujortably  on  his  small  property  of  a  few  hundreds  a-yoar,^  asaa  > 
Gil^h  gentleman  in  India  could  do  on  an  annual  inconae  of  ahek 
of  rupees.  (1 2>500l.)  He  proves  himself  throughout  his  journey, 
to  be  remarkably  attentive  to  the  ladies,  and  the  first  specimen  of 
that  disposition  is  given  in  his  account  of  the  nieces  c^  tlas  gen* 
tleman's  family. 

/^I'hese  ladies  during  dinner,  honoured  me  with  the  most  marked 
stti6ntion ;  and  as  I  had  never  before  experienced  so  mudi  courtesy  frwi , 
hiMieSj  I  was  lost  in  admiration.  Aner  dinner  these  angels  made  tea 
fortis;  and  odc  of  them  having  asked  me  if  it  was  sWeet  enough,  j 
rq^lM,  that,  having  been  made  by  such  hands,  it  could  not  but  bo 
sveet  On  hearing  this  all  the  company  laughed,  and  my  fair  one 
Moiled  tike  a  rose  of  Damascus.*^ 

^iien  travelBng  fifom  Cork  to  Dublin  hi  the  mail-coach,  he 
WSB  highly  amused  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  the 
ioQS,<m  hearing  the  sound  of  the  horn,  prepared  the  fresh  horses, 
and  avoided  delay  :  but  he  was  greatly  mortified  at  the  shortness 
of 'lime  allowed  for  meals  on  the  road.  He  was  remarkably 
delighted  With  the  view,  transient  as  it  was,  of  Kilkenny,  and 
emi^yed  the  interval  allowed  to  breakfast  in  catching  a  glance  of 
thfr  rifver^  as  well  as  of  the  gardens  and  orchards  on  the  opposite 

I  swar-* 

I      kk  Dublin,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  regularity  of  the 

i  stniMs,  the  elegance  of  the  houses  and  furniture,  and  particularly' 
by  4be.  singular  union  of  utility  and  ornament  in  our  grates,  or,  as 

,  he  tadns  them,  ^*  the  steel  and  brass  machines  for  holding  fire.^' 

•  Tbe  shops  of  the  jewellers  and  haberdashers,  and  the  splendid 

*  a^pesiranco,  at  night,  of  long  ranges  of  lighted  tamps,  formed  in 
,  his.oycs  iiow  and  captivating  objects.  The  beaiity  of  the  Phoenix- 
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park)  and  the  delightful  prospect  in  Dublin-bay,  aflSMIed  hfisk  itaodl 
grat^cation,  and  made  nim  exclaim  that  he  no  longer  wondered 
that  eur  countrymen  in  India  should  consider  that  re^on  merely  as 
atemporary  scjourn.  In  delineations  of  national  cbaracteri  w^  bave 
ieldom  met  with  a  more  downright  or  explicit  writer  4ham  Aba 
Taleb.  Though  very  far  from  giving  the  IriBb  (to  prttise  otmh 
dence  and  judgment,  he  pays  a  merited  compiiMent  to  tneir 
attention  to  strangers;  and  be  remarks  that  ther  understood  hk 
signs  and  broken  English  much  better  than  their  feiiow-sobj^dts  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  t 

^  The  Irish,  by  teason  of  their  liberdity  and  l)rodi^1ity,  aeMoD 
have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  their  frieods  In  pecuuiaiy  maders: 
they  are  prenerallj  in  straitened  cireumstances  themselves,  and  -dieie* 
fore  cttoDOt,  or  do  not,  aim  at  the  comforts  and^^e^^ce  of  the  En^idi; 
neither  do  they  take  pains  to  acquire  riches  and  hoaouns  ISte  the 
Seotcfa,  by  Mmi^ug  ^ir  expenses  when  in  the  reedpt  ^t-fooA 
ioeomes,  and  paying  attention  te  the  Great  In  consequence  of  tkii 
want  of  prudence  they  seldom  attain  to  high  ^^ties,  wad  but  £|w  of 
them,  comparatively,  make  much  progress  in  science.  Their  pest 
natioDal  defect,  however,  is  excess  in  drinking.  The  rich  e^iqp^  t 
vast  deal  in  wine;  and  the  common  people  consume  immense  quantities 
of  a  fiery  spirit  called  whiskeyJ* — 

<<  The  Irish  women  have  not  such  elegance  of  manners,  nor  the 
handsome  eyes  and  hair  of  the  English ;  neither  are  they  as  ta&  nor 
SD  good  figures  as  the  Scotch ;  but  they  have  much  finer  complexkMMi 
are  warm  in  their  affections,  Uvdy,  and  nerreeable. 

**  For  some  time  after  my  arrival  in  Dublin,  I  was  greatly*  igeoai- 
moded  by  the  common  people  crowding  round  me,  wbeneva>  larest 
out.  They  were  all  very  curious  to  see  me,  but  had  no  inteatiaa  of 
offending  me.  Some  said  I  must  bethe  Russian  general  who  had  bea 
for  some  time  expected;  others  affirmed  I  was  ei&er  a  Qermau  or  Spa- 
nish nobleman ;  but  the  greater  part  agreed  that  I  was  a  Persian  prince. 
One  day,  a  great  crowd  having  a88emt)led  about  me,  a  shoi^eeper 
advised  me  to  walk  into  his  house,  and  to  sit  down  until  they  should 
disperse.  I  accepted  his  kind  invitation,  and  went  into  the.  shop^ 
where  I  amused  myself  by  looking  at  some  penknives,  scissors,  &t. 
The  people,  however,  thronged  so  about  his  windows  that  aeveral  of 
the  panes  were  broken;  and  the  crowd  being  very  great,  it  wssil' 
vain  to  ask  who  had  done  it. 

**  About  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival,  there  fell  a  very  heavy  abbwet 
of  snow.  As  I  hfl^  never  before  seen  auy  thing  of  the  kind,  J(  wn 
much  delighted  by  it  The  roofs  of  the  houses  imd  tops  of  the  walk 
were  soon  covered  with  it,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  fidds  aail 
mountains  became  a  white  surface,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  rea^ 
Durin?  the  time  it  continued  to  snow,  the  cold  was  not  Yery  JgVestji 
but  when  it  ceased,  notwithstanding  I  had  all  my  doors  and  wfodoifj 
shut,  and  had  three  blankets  on  my  bed,  I  felt  the  frost  pierce  thtfAii«l 
tnt  like  an  arrow.    The  fire  had  scarce  any  effect  on  me;  for  wMk  t 
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.  VmdbA  «o^  jide  I  was  fcozeu  on  the  oiber;  wA  I  fimquetittf  butned 
my  fiogera  before  I  was  aware  of  the  heat  At  length  I  dbcovered 
that  the  best  remedy  was  walking;  aod  during  the  coutiouatioa  df  the 
frost  I  walked  every  day  seven  or  eight  mil^  I  was  apprebemdYe 
that  my  health  would  have  suffered  from  the  severity  of  ihe  ctis^te; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  had  a  keen  appetite,  and  fbuod  mysdf  every 
day  get  stronger  and  more  active. 

**  I  recoHect  that  in  India,  when  I  only  wore  a  single  rest  of  Dacca 
whisIIb,  if  I  walked  a  mile,  I  was  completely  tired;  but  here,  when 
my  clothes  would  havei)een  a  heavy  load  for  au  ass,  I  coidd  have  run 
for  miles  wi^outfeeHi^  the  smallest  iadgue.'' 

After  having  remained  nearly  two  mouths  in  Dublin,  the  Per* 
sian  traveller  proceeded,  by  Holyhead  and  Chester  to  Londos. 
Here  he  was  greatly  puzded  to  find  suitable  lodgings,  a  hot  and  a 
coid  bath  being  primary  requisites  in  his  oonaideratioo.  Mai^a- 
ret  Street,  Upper  Berkley  Street,  Rathbone  Place,  and  Ibfa^ 

*  eon's  hotel,  were  successively  his  places  of  abode ;  the  laat  ^ 
which  proved  very  convenient,  but  was  unluckily  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  finances.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  vkuHog  M  places 
of  public  amusement,  and  found  himself  so  exhilarated  by  the 
coolness  of  the  climate,  aad  the  attention  of  his  friends,  that* he 
^  followed  the  advice  of  the  divine  Hafiz,  and  freely  gave  hint- 
self  up  to  love  and  gaye^."  He  made  frequent  excurdons  to  the 
country,  and  visited  Windsor,  Oxford,  and  Blenheim ;  at  which 

last,  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  grounds  struck  him  so  fordhly, 
ag  for  a  time  to  **  efface  sdl  other  objects  from  his  recolleciioB." 

'Xiondon,  however,  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  residence,  dmd  the 

^eid  ol  his  observations.    He  attended  clubs,  balls,  and  even 

«HUH{uerades. 

^  I  one  day  received  an  invkaticn  card  from  a  lady,  on  wfaioh  was 

^wrltteo,  only,  *  Mrs.  —  at  home  on evening.'    At  first  I 

thought  it  meant  an  assignatiim;  but,  on  coosidting  one  of  my  frieuds,  I 
^vas  Informed  that  the  lady  gave  a  rout  that  n^t;  and  that  a  rout 
Hieant  an  assemblage  of  people,  without  any  particular  object ;  that  ihe 
siistfes^  of  the  house  had  seldom  time  to  say  more  to  any  of  her 

Sesis  than  to  inquire  after  their  health:  but  that  the  servants  supplied 
an  with  tea,  coffee,  ice,  Sic. ;  after  which  they  had  liberty  to  depart, 
and  make  room  for  others.  I  frequently  afterwards  attended  these 
"fouts,  to  some  of  which  three  or  four  huudred  persons  came  during 
fte  course  of  the  night" 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  goodness  of  our  roads  and 
iisge-coaches,  but  u>und  very  different  feelings  excited  by  the 
wmderful  prices  of  our  provisions.  ^  In  England,''  he  says,  *^  a 
good  appetite  is  a  serious  evil  to  a  poor  man.*'  .  With  all  his  sua* 
oeptiraity  oi  female  charms,  AbuTaleb  approves  of  keeping  Ae 
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ladied  uiiddr  <<  salutary  reatrainlB/'  and  even  seems  siiisfied  Mtfi 
that  UDgratious  part  of  our  statute4M)ek  which  permits  a  **  maai» 
beat  his  wife  with  a  stick,  provided  he  does  not  endanger  tilt 
breaking  of  a  limb/'  He  was  much  surprised  at  the  freedooi  «f 
the  lower  orders  towards  their  superiors ;  and  at  the  comfortaUe 
condition  of  the  servants,  who,  he  sajs,  (p.  264.)  **  sleep  nod  oft 
the  floor  but  on  raised  beds,  and  are  as  well  clothed  as  their  madr^ 
ters.''  Adverting  to  the  numerous  servants  who  accompany  a 
gentleman  out  of  doors  in  India,  he  adds,  "  I  can  scarce^  de* 
scribe  the  pleasure  I  felt,  upon  my  first  arrival  in  Europe^  m 
being  able  to  walk  out  unattended,  to  make  my  own  bargains  ib 
the  shops,  and  to  talk  to  whom  I  pleased ;  so  different  from  oar 
customs.'^ 

The  traveller  next  comes  to  the  important  point  of  our  natipnal 
character,  and  gives  us  fresh  proofs  of  his  rigid  impartiality* 
Beginmng  with  the  lower  orders,  ne  laments  their  unlucky  propea- 
aity  to  ^propriate  to  themselves  the  property  of  others,  in  caifr 
sequence  of  which  he  found  that  **  we  were  obliged  to  keep  e«r 
doors  shut,  and  not  to  permit  an  unknown  person  to  enter  tbeau^ 
His  next  objection  regards  our  natiomd  pride.  ^*  Elated,''  he 
mty^  ^  with  a  long  continuance  of  power  and  good  fortune^  we 
entertain  no  apprehension  of  adversity."  A  third  charge,  ttntt 
serious  still,  applies  to  our  deficiency  in  religkMis  &ith,  and  mt 
inclination  among  many  to  philosophy,  or  freethinking.  In  ad<&- 
tion  to  these  imputations,  he  accuses  us  of  a  want  of  courtesy  la 
oar  inferbrs,  as  well  as  of  an  unnecessary  and  troublesome  luxury 
in  our  mode  of  living.  The  Arabs  and  Tartars,  he  remarks, 
(vol.  2.  p.  36.)  made  their  conquests  neither  by  dint  of  nua4Mi% 
nor  by  superiority  of  armour,  but  by  the  paucity  of  their  wants*  A^ 
^  English  gentleman  living  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  when 
reproached  with  waste  of  time,  will  reply,  *  How  is  it  to  he 
avoided?'  I  answer,  curtail  the  number  of  your  garments ;  ren- 
der your  dress  simple;  wear  your-  beards;  and  give  up  less^f 
your  time  to  eating,  drinking,  and  sleepuig."— He  is  by  no  meaoB 
pleased  that  we  should  not  be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  oar 
national  defects,  and  he  dislikes  all  palliatives ;  such  as  that  ^  an 
nation  was  ever  exempt  from  vices,"  or  ^  so  long  as  wt  are 
not  worse  than  our  neighbours,  there  b  no  danger,"  &c.  Thn 
reasoning,  he  adds,  is  false :  for  fire,  whether  in  summer  or  wintei^ 
is  still  inflammable ;  and  the  smothered  flame  will  break  out,  in 
the  sequel,  with  double  violence.  He  is  particularly  severe  cm 
the  unfiMrtunate  authors  who  run,  he  says,  to  the  press  as  soo&ss 
they  have  acquired  a  smattering  of  a  subject : 

**•  The  poiiiop.  of  science  and  truth  contained  in  many  ot  iho&t 
books  is  very  small;  besides  it  is  more  difficult  to^eradicate  as  erKK    ' 
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MOOS  opialim  mice^xmtracted  than  to  implant  conect  Mm  in  a  miod 
^BicttltiyatfcL  far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  angebc  ckaracter 
#f  Sir  William  Jones;  but  bia  Persian  grammar,  having  been  written 
urtieo  be  was  a  verj  young  man,  is,  in  many  places,  ver>'  defective; 
«Dd  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  public  avocations,  and  other 
•tudies,  did  not  permit  him  to  revise  it,  after  he  had  been  some  years 
Hn.  India-" 

Ob  turmng  to  the  reverse  pf  the  picture*  Abu  Taleb  is  bj  do 
neaas  backward  in  giving  us  credit  for  a  number  of  good  qualities* 
.Our  high  seuse  of  hoDOur*  our  readiness  to  hazard  life  in  order  to 
.wipe  off  slander,  our  regard  to  principle  in  the  pursuit  of  ambiti(ni, 
our  charity  to  the  lower  orders,  and  our  prefbrence  in  many 
jrespects  of  things  useM  to  things  brilliant,  are  ail  points  new  to 
this  Asiatic  observer,  and  entitling  us,  in  his  opmion^  to  much  praise* 
Yet,  after  this  commendatory  description,  he  falls  into  bad 
jiunoour  at  several  of  our  customs.  The  surprismg  number  of 
tow  turnpikes,  and  still  more  the  endless  demands  on  the  pocket  of 
a  stranger  who  visits  our  cathedrals,  or  '^  tombs  of  the  kings,"  are 
by  no  means  to  his  taste.  A  more  serious  objection  regards  the 
i»e  of  feather  beds ;  *'  All  my  other  Indian  customs  (he  says)  I 
kiid  aside  without  difficulty,  but  sleeping  in  the  English  mode  cost 
flse  nmch  trouble.  In  the  depth  of  winter  the  softness  of  a  fea- 
Aer  bed  is  bearable ;  but  as  the  weather  becomes  warm,  it  is  pro* 
ductive  of  great  relaxation.'' 

It  b  some  satisfaction  for  these  serious  rebukes,  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  French  attracted  a  still  larger  share  of  the  author's 
disapprobation.  After  having  resided  between  two  and  three 
years  in  London,  he  bade  adieu  to  that  "  beloved  city,"  and 
passed  over,  in  1802,  into  France.  Here  the  clumsiness  of  the 
stage-coaches  reminded  him  of  a  Hindoostany  carriage  drawn  by 
oxen;  and  tiie  cows  and  other  animals  were  thin  and  poor, 
appearing  like  those  of  the  east,  although  the  soil  and  climate  were 
evidently  better  than  in  England.  The  coarse  looks  of  the  coun- 
try-women,  and  the  filth  of  the  inns  as  well  as  of  the  Parisian  cof- 
fie^bouses,  formed  additional  objects  of  unpleasant  contrast  to  the 
scene  which  he  had  just  left  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  in 
Paris  a  clean  and  retired  lodging;  he  could  obtain  no  reception  but 
in  buildings  of  many  stories  in  height,  and  containing  perhaps  fifty 
persons  in  their  various  apartments.  The  lofty  grandeur,  how» 
ever,  of  these  stone  edifices  on  the  outside,  formed  some  kind  of 
Mmterpoise  to  the  want  of  comfort  within;  while  the  number  of 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and  particularly  the  convenience  of  those  which 
are  coifttructed  on  boats  moored  in  the  river,  was  a  source  of  hi^ 
gratification ;  and  the  impression  produced  by  the  magnificent  pic- 
tures in  the  Louvre  was  such  as  to  make  him  thmk  that  the  sights 
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in  IMUBii  mi  London  were  fitfie  better  thm  ph^thhy.    i»T 
Irtating  of  tbe  French  character,  he  makes  a  very  fiiraUteoiBfll 
of  both  lidesof  the  question: 

«  Tbe  public  librarj  of  Paris  ooDtaios  nearly  a  millkm  of  boofcx^ 
in  various  languages,  and  upon  all  subjects.  Its  estabUBbmeot  is  tbe 
most  liberal  I  have  any  whece  met  with,  as  the  people  are  permitted  lor 
enter  it  gratis,  and  have  not  only  permisaion  to  read  there  tbe  whole 
day,  but  to  make  extracts,  or  even  to  copy  any  bodL  in  the  coUeo^- 
tion.''-. 

**  Whilst  travelKng,  or  when  dicdng  at  French  ordioarks,  I  wui  fre- 
<;piently  surprised  to  see  with  what  ^od  humour  the  gentlemen  put  m 
with  twdfood,  and  worse  wioe ;  and  whenever  I  complained,  they  tooc 
great  pains  to  persuade  me  the  thim  were  not  so  bad,  or  that  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  was  not  in  fault  The  French  appear  always  happy* 
and  do  not  vex  themselves  with  business ;  for  immediately  after  dinnei^^ 
they  walk  out,  and  amuse  themselves,  till  midnight,  in  visiting  the 
ganiens,  and  other  places  of  recreation,— 

''  In  some  instances,  I  think  the  French  have  too  much  i^patbjr  mt 
want  of  exei*tion,  and  that  the  servants  take  advantage  of  the  for- 
bearance  of  the  better  classes.  In  a  London  coffee-house,  if  a  gen- 
demsD  calls  for  breMasty  the  waiter  will  at  once  brii^  him  all  the  reqol« 
sites  on  a  tray,  and  afterwards  e^or  fndt,  if  called  wr*  This  he  does  lo 
avoid  running  backward  and  forward;  to  which  the  Endish  have  a 
great  objectioD.  But  in  Paris,  although  the  waiter  perfectly  knows 
by  experience  what  articles  are  requisite,  he  will  first  bring  the  coflfee* 
then  the  sugar,  a  third  time  the  milk,  and  before  you  can  posobly  break* 
fjtet,  he  must  have  made  half  a  dozen  trips  to  the  bar." — 

^'  On  beboldiDg  these  inert  qualities  in  the  French,  I  wasconvlneat 
Aat,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  skill  and  bravery,  tkejf  mil  neBet 
gain  the  supcriofity  <ner  the  English;  wlw,  although  inferior  iff 
strength  of  armies,  are  perseverii^  and  indefatigable  in  resources  and 
contrivances.  It  really  astonislies  me  how  the  French,  bang  so  defr> 
cient  in  energy  and  perseverance,  should  have  acquired  so  much  bmt 
and  power. 

**  The  French  women  are  tall,  and  more  corpulent  than  the  English, 
but  bear  no  comparison  with  respect  to  beauty.  They  want  the  skll- 
plicity,  modesty,  and  graceful  motions  of  the  English  damsels.  Thej" 
were  also  painted  to  an  excessive  degree,  wcrse  very  forward  and  greal 
talkers.  The  waists  of  their  gowns  were  so  short  and  full  bodied,  thai  ^ 
the  women  appeared  humpbacked ;  whilst  the  drapery  in  front  was  S9 
•canty  as  barely  to  conceal  half  their  bosoms.  Although  I  am  by 
nature  amorous,  and  ea^y  affected  at  the  sight  of  beauty,  and  visited 
every  public  place  in  Paris,  I  never  met  with  a  French  womtm  wh» 
intrrested  me.* 

From  Paris  Abu  Taleb  proceeded  southward  by  way  of  Lyona, 
Avignon,  and  MarseBles ;.  a  journey  during  which  he  had  ampl* 
reason  to  r^et  the  convenience  of  English  travelling.    At  Mau^ 
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mSki$  lie  etidiMni^fid  for  Oenot,  and  found  ike  aspect  of  Ihal  cHj 
and  itebajtiae  of  the  moat  delightful  which  he  had  yet  seen.  The 
enstoin  in  Italy ,  of  allowing  tiie  ladies  to  be  attended  by  cicisbeoS) 
appeared  not  a  little  extrainrdinary  k>  this  jealous  Orientalist.  He 
was  in  bepes  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  Fbrencei  Borne,  and  Naplea, 
but  WW  deterred  from  undertaking  the  journey  by  the  report  of  an 
epidbmie  fever  which  raged  with  great  violence  in  the  interior  of 
Italy;  At  Le^om»  the  closeness  of  the  town,  and  the  iqpparent 
selfi^hess  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  rendered  his  stay  uncom- 
fortable ;  so  that  his  Italian  tour,  limited  as  was  its  extend  afforded 
bioi  very  litde  satisfaction^  otherwise  than  m  gratifying  his  taieto 
for  music : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Genoa  are  all  proficients  in  the  science  of  music, 
and  possess  a  greater  variety  of  instruments  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere . 
Ooe  night  I  was  reposing  on  my  bed,  when  I  was  routed  by  the  most 
chunking  melody  in  the  street  I  had  ever  heard.  I  started  up,  and 
mvoittntarily  raa  down  stairs  to  the  street  door,  but  found  it  was  locked, 
aod  ibe  k^y  taken  away ;  I  therefore  hastened  again  to  my  room,  and 
felt  qvery  inclination  to  throw  myself  out  of  the  wiodow ;  when,  for- 
tooateiy,  th^  musicians  stopped,  and  my  senses  returned. 

^  I  had  frequently  been  informed,  in  London,  that  the  Italians  ex- 
celled all  the  world  in  their  skill  in  music ;  and  I  here  acknowledge 
that  the  Indian,  Persian,  and  Western  Europe  music,  bears  the  same 
comparison  to  the  Italian,  that  a  mill  does  to  a  fine^toned  organ. 

From  Leghorn  he  proceeded  to  Malta,  where  he  was  very 
agreeably -surprised  to  find  the  language  contain  a  great  mixture  6f 
Arable.     Thongh  the  Maltese  is  chiefly  compoumled  of  €rreek, 
Italian,  and  French,  the  pronounciation  approaches  very  much  to 
the  Arabic,  the  letters  S,  Z,  and  T,  bein^  the  stole  fn  both  lan- 
guages.    His  next  voyage  was  to  Cpnstantmople,  in  the  course  of 
whii^b  he  had  a  distaht  prospect  of  many  classic  scenes :  but  with 
these  he  was  not  strongly  mipressed,  his  knowledge  of  history 
being  limited  to  the  records  of  modem  Persia  ami  bdia.  Athens 
be  briefly  describes  as  the  **  birthplace  of  Plato,  of  Diogenes  the 
cynic,  and  of  several  other  celebrated  philosophers.'^    Constanti- 
nople, as  usual,  was  delightful  at  a  distance^  and  very  much  other- 
wise on  close  inspection*     He  disliked  the  perpetual  smoking  of 
the  IHirks,  the  dirt  of  their  inns,  and  their  idle  conversations  car- 
ried on  in  their  coffee-houses  in  a  toud  tone  of  voice.     He  rc- 
[    DMrieed  that,  thongh  the  atmosphere  of  this  metropolis  is  cold 
doriog  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  the  Turks  have  no  idea 
whi^ver  of  the  benefit  of  taking  exercise.     A  Pasha  enters  his 
i,   hail'lf  audience,  in  the  monring,  by  a  small  door  communicating 
t  with  his  harem,  remains  there  diuiiig  the  day,  and  retires  at  nighf 
by  the  same  door,  without  even  Uxdraig  into  Ub  garden.   The  load 
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of  clothes,  which  this  want  of  exercise  makes  it  beceSMir^tft 
wear,  appeared  to  Abu  Taleb  still  more  uofavourabie  to  hetltil  V^ 
the  down  beds  of  our  own  country.  lie  was  introduced  fo  ^M 
Turkish  ministers,  several  of  whom,  particufairlj  Ahmed  KSeoi^ 
spoke  Persian  with  great  fluency.  From  the  Turkish  capital  be 
set  out  on  his  return  by  way  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  accompai£2 
by  a  Mehmander,  or  conductor,  appointed  by  government ;  but  As 
journey,  in  itself  unavoidably  uncomfortable,  was  rendered  douMy 
disagreeable  by  the  character  of  his  guide.  From  Constantindj^ 
to  Bagdad  is  a  distance  of  nearly  1,900  English  miles,  which  wire 
travelled  over  by  him  in  somewhat  less  than  two  months*  Ai 
Bagdad,  as  at  Bussora,  he  underwent,  partly  from  his  own  Snatyi 
bility  and  partly  from  other  causes,  a  repetition  of  mortifications^ 
all  of  which,  however,  were  forgotten  in  the  hospitable  attentions 
of  Oovernor  Duncan  at  Bombay.  Here  a  passage  was  procind 
for  him  on  board  a  frigate  going  round  to  Calcutta,  where  ke 
landed  in  August,  1803,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  Mir' 
years. 

The  work  is  concluded  by  au  Appendix,  containing  a  ciirfcNli 
tract  on  the  treatment  of  women  in  Asia;  a  subject  which  Wto 
suggested  to  Abu  Taleb  by  the  notion  prevalent  in  Europe  Aai 
the  fair  sex  in  the  East  live  in  a  state  of  thraldom.  The  obse^ 
Tations  are  curious,  chiefly  as  communicating  the  reasons  whick 
strike  the  imagination  of  an  Orientalist  as  productive  of  difference 
in  national  habits.  The  Asiatic  women  appear  to  him  to  have  tb/i 
greater  liberty  of  the  two;  possessing,  he  says,  (p.  412.)  axM 
authority  over  the  property  of  their  husbands,  and  over  their  aJBt** 
vants,  as  well  as  over  the  education,  the  religion,  and  the  mafribgft 
of  their  children.  At  the  same  time,  the  Asiatic  ladies  have  no 
trouble  in  entertaining  the  guests,  or  attending  to  the  business  at 
the  husband.  If  a  divorce  happens  to  take  place  in  India,  a 
mother  does  not,  as  in  Eiurope,  rehnquish  all  her  children  to  her 
husband,  but  carries  away  her  daughters  and  her  property^  a 
step,  indeed,  which  she  will  have  little  hesitation  in  taking  on  tfe 
occurrence  of  a  quarrel  of  less  consequence  than  those  which  lew 
to  a  permanent  separation.  Polygamy  does  not  exist  in  India,  n 
the  manner  commonly  imagined ;  the  first  wife  being  the  only  one 
who  is  considered  as  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  husbaiid. 
Women  submitting  to  become  the  wives  of  a  married  man  are  Mft 
admitted  into  the  society  of  ladies,  but  have  either  a  separafe 
dwelling,  or  occupy  a  subordinate  station  in  the  house  of  the  ecptti 
wife.  The  truth,  mdeed,  is,  that  polygamy  is  very  rare,  and  gcnn- 
raHy  carries  its  own  cure  atong  with  it ;  "  for  from  what  I  know," 
says  Abu  Taleb, « it  is  easier  to  live  with  two  tigresses  than  wftl 
two  wives."  This  emphatic  assertion  he  confirms  (p.  416.)  tgr 
adducing  various  points  m  which  an  Indian  lady  makes  no  scrqAr 
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tt  teamng  hm  iMnbend ;  such  as  **  keeping  cHnner  wakb^  for  her 
coming  to  table ;  visiting  her  own  friends  frequently,  and  remaining  ' 
day  after  day  under  their  roof,  though  repeatedly  entreated  by 
her  husband  to  return ;"  all  of  which,  it  seems,  are  put  in  practice 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  hold  on  the  husband's  affection.  Another 
assertion  of  Abu  Taleb,  and  one  which,  we  Confess,  rather  startled 
us,  IS,  (p.  416.)  that  the  *^  Asiatics  appear  by  their  manners  to  place 
a  imater  reliance  on  a  wife's  discretion  than  the  Europeans." 
"  Here,"  he  says,  **  custom  prevents  a  married  lady  from  going 
abroad  without  the  company  of  a  friend,  and  to  sleep  from  home 
would  \)e  at  variance  with  all  rule ;  whereas  in  the  East  a  wife  will 
go  unattended  to  the  house  of  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  though 
tneir  husbands  should  be  strangers,  and  will  remain  there  a  week 
without  its  being  thought  any  thing  unusual."  Next,  as  to  the 
custom  in  Asia,  of  ladies  not  entermg  into  the  society  of  gentle- 
B^,  and  not  even  seeing  them,  the  motive,  says  Abu  Tsdeb,  i» 
cb^e^  not  compulsion ;  because,  in  the  East,  the  house-doors 
being  kept  open  all  the  day,  the  females  could  no),  without  such  a 
precautioa,  be  free  from  incessant  interruption,  or  find  leisure  for 
domestic  employments.  In  Europe,  were  commodities  as  cheap 
and  servants  as  numerous  as  in  India,  *^  we  might  (he  observes) 
see  a  sepwate  house,  table»  and  equipage,  for  the  wife."  FinaHy, 
he  thinks  it  would  be  the  practice  to  keep  females  out  of  sight  in 
{ioropeas  much  as  it  is  in  India,  did  not  the  coldness  of  the  cli« 
mUe  require  ei&ercbe  in  the  open  air ;  while  the  necessity  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  active  duties  of  life  calls  for  a  degree  of  expe- 
rience on  the  f)art  of  a  woman,  which  retired  h^i(s  would  not 
afl^.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  a  wife  is  limited 
to  the  simple  charge  of  taking  care  of  her  husband's  property,  and 
0f  brining  up  her  children. 

This  singular  and  amusing  production  was  reduced  into  its  pre- 
leot  shape  by.  the  author,  after  his  return  to  Calcutta  in  1 803,  from 
a  journal  commenced  at  the  outset  of  his  travels,  and  regularly 
continued.  The  book  being  published  in  MS.  according  to  the 
Persian  method,  a  copy  came,  in  1 806,  into  the  possession  of  a 
British  officer,  who  procured  a  correct  transcript  of  it  at  Allaha- 
bad; and  this  transcript,  being  brought  over  to  England,  was  put 
iato  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  declares  that  he  has  trans- 
Med  it  as  literally  as  the  different  idioms  of  the  two  languages 
Wdd  permit.  With  all  his  solicitude,  however,  to  adhere  to  the 
piif)  of  the  original,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retrench  certain 
po^al  effusions  in  which  the  author  was  very  fond  of  indulging ; 
wj^as  long  lists  of  his  friends  at  the  principal  places  which  he 
yi^d.  .  A  dissertation  on  anatomy,  and  a  formidably  long 
description  of  a  hot-house,  were  likewise  viewed  by  Mr.  Stewart 
ui  the  li^t  of  excrescences ;  but  these  retrenchments,  with  a 
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partial  transpoiilioB  of  die  chapters  for  the  sake  of  coaa^aati 
form  &e  only  deviatiofHi  from  the  original.  The  stjie  of  ike  traoi- 
laf  ion  is  easy  and  perspicooiis ;  and,  whether  the  merit  be  due  le 
the  Persiao  or  the  Engfishraan,  a  great  yariety  of  observationa  wfl 
be^  found  compressed  m  a  smaUer  compass  than  is  usual  in  books  si 
travels. 

By  a  short  note  appended  to  the  second  volume,  we  are  co» 
cerned  to  team  that  Abu  Taleb  did  not  long  survive  his  return  li 
India.  He  was  appointed  a  district  collector  in  Bundlecand,  and 
died  in  that  situation  in  1806.  His  property  having  been  much 
reduced  by  his  various  disappointments,  the  East-Iddia  Conipany 
settled  a  pension  on  his  wife  and  family. 

Those  passages  of  the  narrative  on  which  we  have  forb<»«e  to 
dwell,  relate  chiefly  to  occurrences  in  Eunq>ean  politics^  and  to 
observations  on  matters  of  government ;  because,  thoa^  Ahs 
Taleb's  information,  considering  his  previous  habito,  is  by  no  mem 
despicable,  we  must  be  prepared  for  less  accuracy  on  such  tafia 
than  on  those  which  fall  under  ocular  observation.  He  is  accord- 
ingly somewhat  mcorrect  in  his  report  (vol.  2.  p.  HH).)  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Buonaparte's  usurpation  in  1799  ;  as  wdl  as  of  dx 
resignation  in  1801  (vol.  1.  p.  274.)  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  other 
visiers.  He  mistakes  likewne  (vol.  1.  p.  89.)  the  WesleiB 
Islands  for  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  treating  (vol.  2.  p.  296»)  of 
ancient  history,  he  finds  himself  so  much  out  of  his  latitude  as  to 
call  Troy  the  residence  of  a  ^<  celebrated  phifosopher  and  poet, 
named  Homer .*'  Respecting  another  topic,  we  mean  the  amses 
consequent  on  the  introduction  of  British  law  into  India,  his  qimioa, 
and  the  arguments  urged  in  its  support,  (vol.  2.  p.  9.)  deserved  be 
read  with  attention.  On  arriving  m  London,  he  entertained  a  pro- 
ject of  teaching  Persian,  under  the  sanction  of  govenunetit  and 
the  India  Company :  but  the  men  m  office  delayed  to  give  an  affi^ 
mative  answer  until  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  and  his  rea^* 
lution  was  taken  to  return  home.  We  question,  however,  whelfasr 
he  would  have  been  found  to  have  possessed  sufficient  i&Bpet  mi 
steadiness  for  the  permanent  discharge  of  such  a  task* 


For  the  Amdedic  Magasint. 
THE  IDEA  OP  A  TRUE  PATRIOT. 

Grave  observers,  who,  by  looking  steadily  at  the  troubled 
ocean  of  life,  sometimes  see  a  little  beyond  the  surface,  wilt  be 
often  struck  with  surprise  at  beholding  the  influence  which  mere 
names  exercise  over  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  human 
race.  They  will  indeed  ahnost  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
generaFity  of  men  have  no  other  criterion  to  distinguish  virtue 
from  vice,  and  that  Brutus  was  in  the  right  when,  in  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his  attempt  io  free  his  country, 
he  exclaimed,  <<  O  virtue  thou  art  but  a  name  P^ 

Observing  this  propensity  in  mankind  to  be  governed  by  name^^, 
wise  men,  I  mean  those  enlightened  persons  who  had  cunning 
enough  to  perceive  the  foibles  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  knave- 
ry enough  to  take  advantage  of  them,  did,  at  a  very  early  period, 
lavent  a  nomenclature  hiost  admirably  calculated  to  break  down 
the  barrier  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  to  confound  them  in  the 
minds  of  unenlightened  men.  It  was  thus  that  persecution  became 
piety  ;  ill  nature,  candour ;  avarice,  prudence ;  cunning,  wjsdom ; 
and  self-interest,  patriotism — till  at  last  divers  philosophers,  observ- 
ing the  singular  operation  of  these  disguised  vices,  began  to  doubt 
the  very  existence  of  virtue. 

When,  for  instance,  they  saw  a  man  who'chose  to  call  himself  a 
patriot  abandoning  himself  to  dishonourable  intrigues,  inventing 
and  giving  currency  to  falsehood,  and  outraging  all  those  duties 
which  compose  the  ligaments  of  society — losing  sight  of  those 
honourable  principles  and  feelings  which  constitute  the  true  dignity 
of  man,  and  debasing  himself  to  the  level  of  pitiful  hypocrisy-^ 
when  they  saw  all  this,  they  came  to  the  preposterous  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  true  patriotism*  But  the  more 
enlarged  and  enlightened  philosophy  of  the  present  day  has  fur- 
nished a  remedy  for  these  seeming  mcongruities,  and,  by  a  most 
happy  distinction,  reconciled  private  with  public  virtue,  by  de- 
monstrating that  they  are  entirely  distinct,  nay,  often  diametrically 
apposite  to  each  other. 

Votilll.  New  (9fries.  18 
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In  no  age  or  country,  perhaps,  has  patriotkm  been  so  pknty  an 
hi  thisr  In  the  most  virtuous  periods  of  Greece  and  B^me  it  is  mm>- 
lancholy  to  observe  the  dearth  of  patriols,  lawgivers,  and  wise  mea. 
Seven  wise  men  living  at  one  time  in  Greece,  gave  immortalily  to 
the  age ;  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  by  making  laws  for  a  couple  of  iiwig- 
Dificant  cities,  were  held  up  as  objects  of  infinite  admiration ;  and 
snch  was  the  scarcity  of  patriots  that  they  were  obliged  to  enlist 
Timoleon  who  killed  his  brother,  and  the  elder  Brutus  who  kSled 
his  son,  in  order  to  eke  out  the  number.  These  instances  cleariy 
indicate  the  great  superiority  of  the  modems  over  those  anctente 
who  are  so  msolently  held  up  by  most  writers  as  objects  of  imiter 
tion;  for  there  is  hardly  a  village  of  this  country  that  does  not  coa- 
tain  a  man  at  least  as  wise  in  his  neighbours'  opinion  as  Thales ;  and 
one  single  city,  as  we  read,  called  Gotham,  actually  produced  aft 
one  time  three  wise  men  equally  renowned  with  those  of  ancteal 
Greece.  As  for  legislators  and  patriots,  every  board  of  aldennen 
can  turn  out  half  a  dozen  of  the  one,  and  the  otfaa*s  are  as  pteoty 
and  as  cheap  as  mackarel. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  flie  sect  of  paliiots  grew  more 
numerous,  it  branched  out  into  a  variety  of  schisms,  msomiicb 
that  the  purity  of  its  original  source  became  polluted,  and  it  i» 
now  extremely  dijQScult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  adul- 
terated patriotism.  I  wfll  therefore  lay  down  some  rules  by  whack 
the  true  patriot  may  be  recognised  at  first  sight  by  pcrsoim  of 
ordinary  sagacity.  There  are  certain  characteristic  and  pecaUsr 
marics  which  enable  an  accurate  obsener  at  all  times  to  discern 
which  is  the  perfect,  and  which  is  the  mixed  or  degenerate  breed 
of  animals.  As  I  profess  to  have  this  power  in  a  high  degree, 
having  handled  many  patriots  in  my  time,  the  following  marks 
may  be  relied  on  by  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  the  purchase 
of  this  species  of  live  stock. 

The  true  patriot  is  one  who  uniformly  prefers  his  own  intercrt 
to  that  of  his  country,  and  who  has  enlarged  his  mind  to  a  perccpr 
tion  of  this  great  moral  truth,  that  public  is  almost  always  ihc<Mn^ 
patible  with  private  virtue.  These  opinions  are  the  foundation  of 
the  quality  I  am  about  analyzing,  and  without  it  no  patriotism  can 
be  genuine,  any  more  than  Dr.  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead  can  be 
relied  on  without  the  doctor's  own  signature.  Let  us  now  uiquire 
how  the  combination  of  these  two  great  qualities  operates  to  pit>- 
duce  infinite  benefit  to  the  community  at  large* 
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Tliia  attacfaDflnt  of  the  true  patriot  to  his  own  individaal  interest 
i»  founded  on  a  most  subtle  construction,  which  is  doubtless  the 
true  one,  of  the  celebrated  political  axiom,  that  «  the  good  of  the 
whole  is  the  same  as  the  good  of  all  its  parts."  This,  rightly 
ttBderstood,  mculcates  the  doctrine,  that  every  man  ought  exckh 
siipely  to  take  care  of  himself,  which  is  m  fact  the  great  law  of 
nature.  Assuredly  if  the  good  of  society  consists  in  the  pros* 
perity  of  all  its  parts,  the  true  way  to  attain  that  good  is  for  each 
tndiYidual  to  cultivate  his  own  interest  at  the  expense  <rf  that  of 
every  body  else.  The  greatest  possible  number  of  people  w'dl 
then  become  prosperous,  and  thus  the  good  of  the  whole  will  be 
achieved  in  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  manner. 

Nothing  in  fact  so  forcibly  exemplifies  the  presumptuous  folly  of 
BMnfcind  as  their  making  a  sacrifik^e  of  individual  interest  to  the 
general  benefit;  or  the  arrogance  of  that  patriofism  which  has  for 
its  object  the  good  of  a  whole  community.  Attempts  like  these 
bee^ak  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  limited  powers  of  man,  who,  so 
far  from  being  able  to  make  others  happy,  can  scarcely,  with  all  his 
exertions,  attam  to  a  moderate  degree  of  comfort  himself.  From 
this  salutary  conviction  of  the  circumscribed  sphere  of  mortal 
action,  has  doubtless  arisen  that  indifierence  to  the  prosperity  of 
others,  manifested  by  many  good  men  and  true  patriots,  who 
wisely  perceiving  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  make  thenH 
selves  tolerably  comfortable  in  this  world,  very  properly  aban- 
doned all  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

But  however  this  opinion  may  be  reconcilable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  wise,  it  would  be  manifest  folly  in  the  true  patriot  to  admit  for 
a  moment  in  public  that  it  influences  his  conduct.  That  kind  of 
honour  which  is  proverbial  among  thieves,  and  which  I  suppose 
consists  in  throwing  off  all  disguise  among  themselves,  may  possi- 
bly prompt  him  to  unfold  to  his  fraternity  the  noble  principle  by 
which  he  is  actuated,  but  it  will  by  no  means  suit  his  exalted  pur- 
poses to  make  it  public.  There  exists  among  unenlightened  men  a 
iiogular  prejudice  in  favour  of  disinterestedness,  even  when  it 
ipproaches  to  prodigality,  and  the  thoughtless  spendthrift,  who 
ID  their  apologetic  language  is  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own,  is 
^Wikys  preferred  to  the  thrifty  citizen,  who  is  nobody's  friend. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  true  patriot  should  cautiously 
veil  from  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  world,  this  exclusive  feeling  of 
^elf-interest,  and  adopt  some  ostensible  motive  more  congenial  to 
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the  fe«IiiigB  of  those  whom  hr  uilsiidft  lo  make  ttie 
fab  prosperity.  JSow  I  b^ve  it  will  be  Sound  tlt«t  i 
they  ack^t  a  <UBgui9e9  geoerallychoose  one  nKMit  diflferent  ficom  1 
real  physiognomy ;  or  when  they  aMvme  a  chaneter,  for  the  | 
of  piactismg  on  the  credulity  of  mimkind>  take  that  which  is 
opposite  to  tlieir  natures*  Thus  the  drunkard  wiU  eodeavouF  k^  ] 
on  an  air  of  demure  sobriety ;  the  glutton  will  aSect  teoiperaiiceit  i 
complain  of  his  want  of  a|qietite ;  the  hypocrite  laments  hb  inc 
iy  to  disguise  any  thing  from  the  world;  the  mountebaidc,  being  j 
rally  a  very  silly  fellowi  attempts  to  pass  for  a  conjurer;  and  A^ 
true  patriot,  being  govi^med  by  the  great  motive  of  individaii 
interest,  affects  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  interests  of  otbMS*  * 

Distinguished  philosophers .  have  surmised  that  a  great  portiea  «f  • 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  probably  derived  fiom  a  profouni 
observation  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  brutes.  If  this  opami» 
80  complimentary  to  my  fellow  men,  should  be  just,  we  may  wmft 
pose  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  suggested  by  the 
pie  of  the  bird,  which  cunningly  allures  the  attention  of  the  i 
tised  urchin  from  its  nest,  by  seeming  to  direct  ber  amiii^ 
towards  the  opposite  quarter.  Tlnis  we  find  the  true  patriot  Jm^ 
avowing,  with  obtrusive  clamour,  every  other  object  than  that 
which  is  the  most  opposite  in  vulgar  estimation,  io  his  real  ponuf, 
and  decoying  the  attention  of  unwary  obsenera  fitom  that  pouil 
where  all  his  hopes  are  centred. 

Perhaps  to  those  whose  minds  are  stinted  to  the  mere  CQnprei> 
liension  of  plain,  every-day,  homespun  virtue,  this  species  ef  cfiiK 
guise  may  appear  like  hypocrisy.  But  as  there  are  pknis  fraodis 
so  there  is,  in  the  eye  of  sound  patriotism,  a  pious  hypocrisy,  k  in 
when  a  man  condescends  to  deceive  others,  for  the  purpose  <iC 
advancing  the  public  good,  or  his  own,  which  has  been  proved 
the  same.  And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is  a 
most  unreasonable  and  vulgar  prejudice  against  the  hypocrite,  wlia 
in  fact  produces  great  benefit  to  society,  and,  though  good  for 
nothing  himself,  is  the  cause  of  much  good  in  others.  The  men 
appearance  of  virtue,  say  the  casuists,  is  salutary,  because  itoftea 
leads  others  to  be  really  so ;  as  the  impostor  Mahomet  drew  n£tet 
him  thousands  of  sincere  votaries. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  grand  principle  of  &e  true  petriolt 
to  wit,  that  the  public  good  ahnost  always  demands  the  sacrifice 
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of  piiviteTittMi  or,  BDodier  words,  that  one  cann^  man 

midL  gpreat  pi^mt  9A  tte  aame  time,  according  to  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation* 

In  the  pmniit  of  great  objeota,  auch  as  proDX>ting  or  destroying 
thtth^ipaKeas  of  a  nation,  the  most  profound  reasonera  hare  held  it 
aifffiUe,  nay  praiseworthy,  to  dispense,  if  necessary,  with  those 
ocdinary  rtdea  of  action  which  govern  men  in  common  cfat:um- 
stMCca*    Thus  a  nnn  may  lawfully  do  that  in  the  attainment  of  a 
kingdom  with  great  glory  to  himself,  which,  if  done  to  gain  a  farm, 
woeld  utterly  ctemolish  his  reputation,  and  forthwith  bring  him  to 
the  gaUowB.    In  the  usual  routine  of  private  life,  it  is  held  a  crime 
against  the  society  of  which  we  are  members,  to  utter  or  to  publish 
wilfiil  falsehoods ;  to  bbeken  the  good  name  of  our  neighbour ;  to 
fjGfy  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen ;  or  to  make  it  our  daily 
hbour  to  foment  dirhions,  sharpen  animosities,  and  nourish  the 
most  unkhid  antipathies  among  the  difierent  classes  of  our  fellow 
eMaeae.     Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  purest  patriotism  can  justify 
these  breaches  of  common  law  virtue,  and  none  but  a  true  patriot 
poMOsaes  the  chymical  power  of  changing,  by  an  analysis  that 
would  confound  tib^  experimental  science  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
faimael^  fliese  breaches  of  private  duties  into  public  benefits. 
.  Bot  the  sohitioB  of  this  difficulty  is  easy  enough ;  this  seeming 
aooflsisteficy  arising  altogether  out  of  that  opposition  which  exists 
between  private  and  public  virtue,  which  are  by  ignorant  people 
80  pefposterMlsl J  confounded  together.     The  true  patriot  is  how- 
ever aware  of  this  distmction;  accordin^y,de8pi8ing  thie  little  every- 
day, duties  that  are  eternally  in  a  man's  way,  he  frames  a  more 
edarged  and  liberal  code  of  morality,  admirably  adapted  to  a  lofty 
SMiius  elevated  above  the  petty  prejudices  that  circumscribe  the 
aelioiiB  of  little  men.     The  noble  maxim  that "  The  end  justifies 
theoKttiis"  forms  the  guide  of  his  conduct,  and  he  does  not  scruple 
to  become  a  bad  citizen,  and  bad  neighbour — a  false  friend,  or  an 
Qi^priB^kd  betrayer,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  or  what  is  the 
fine  thing,  the  ^ood  of  hunsetf.     But  it  is  only  the  true  patriot, 
sad  one,  too,  of  the  first  order,  who  can  rise  to  that  degree  of 
saUime  pnUic  virtue,  which  consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  those  heart- 
sabduiDgties  that  take  such  fast  bold  of  weaker  men,  and  restrain 
them  from  eflectually  contributing  to  the  individual-general  pros- 
ptritj. 
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Indeed  it  requires  not  only  great  ttrei^fth  of  owid  m  tbm  tnw 
patriot  to  enaUe  him  to  practise  this  ardent  speeiei  of  virtiM^  iMit 
also  great  depth  of  reasoning  to  discover  that  it  is  really 
and  tiiat  of  the  rarest  idod,  because  its  difficidties  we 
by  the  opposition  of  early  imbibed  modes  of  thinking,  as  wrtltm 
natural  feelings.     It  was  this  sublime  patriotism  irfaidi  eBaUcftlks 
elder  Brutus  to  copdemn  his  offspring  to  death,  and  mspired  ^m 
younger  one  to  stab  his  benefoctor*     These  exploits  havenrr<Mst 
ingly  been  made  the  theme  of  historic  eulogy ;  and  nothing  fivw 
nishes  a  stronger  proof  of  the  injustice  of  fame,  than  that  nolMd^ 
has  thought  proper  to  celebrate  the  singular  virtue  of  Peter  Ae 
Great  of  Russia,  who  condemned  his  only  son  to  death ;  or  «( 
Francis  RavaiUac,  the  assassin  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France«>-«> 
To  be  sure,  the  purity  of  the  great  Peter's  act  is  sullied  bj  Am 
fact  that  the  son  deserved  his  fate ;  and  KavaiHac  is  deprired  ^ 
half  the  splendour  of  his  achievement  on  account  of  bis 
had  no  tie  of  gratitude  to  restrain  him.     And  besides  the  one 
a  Muscovite,  the  other  a  Frenchman,  while  Brutus  had  the 
of  being  a  Roman,  a  name  which,  through  the  caprice  of  hialDrjF» 
has  become  inseparably  connected  with  virtue. 

But  ignorant  people,  who  only  comprehend  that  simple  virtisi 
which  depends  on  no  refinement  of  reasoning,  and  requirea  ao 
metaphysical  logic  to  define,  nor  any  careful  chy mical  analyaia  tv 
ascertain  its  quality,  are  altogether  incapable  of -concehriBg  ttm 
exalted  species  of  patriotism,  which  consists^  in  the  sacrifice  <i£ 
our  noblest  feelings.  The  only  instance  I  remember  of  the  kini 
in  this  country,  is  that  of  the  famous  Indian  Chief  Colond  Bra«ii^ 
who  put  his  son  to  death  with  as  little  compunction  as  eitiwa 
Brutus  or  Pet^  the  Great.  But  the  detractors  from  his  merit  say 
he  was  intoxicated  at  the  time;  if  so,  the  palm  must  still  rest  .wMi 
the  Roman,  who  performed  bis  sacrifice  in  cold  blood. 

With  regard,  however,  to  what  may  be  considered  the  relali«i» 
duties  of  man  in  his  social  and  political  ciqpacity,  and  how,  as  Am 
member  of  a  community,  his  duty  as  a  citizen  is  at  war  with  Us 
feelings  as  a  mere  individual,  is  a  question  of  extreme  nicety<-v* 
People  who  suppose  that  it  is  as  easy  to  find  out  what  is  reaify 
virtue,  as  it  is  to  practise  it,  argue  with  an  utter  ignonwce  of  Qm 
subject.  All  the  subtlety  of  the  most  acute  genius  is  necesaarjr 
to  ascertain  the  almost  imperceptible  line  of  distincfien  belw#«i 
moral  turpitude  and  true  patriotism;  or  bow  far  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
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WHi  to  viokdciiD  the  chaneler  of  a  pt^iot,  those  prindj^wfaich 
coostitute'hSs  rciie  of  actbo  as  a  mere  private  man*  That  weh  a 
diffietdty  does  really  exist  is  demonstrated  by  ibe  vast  omnber  of 
grestt  beeks  which  have  been  Written  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
irirtuei  in  which  she  appears  in  as  many  forms  as  Proteus,  and  is 
sometimes  treated  as  a  goddess,  at  others  Uke  an  impostor.  In 
these  t>ooks  dreadful  are  the  conflicts  between  private  and  puUie 
dttties,  which  seem,  like  the  ancient  Ei^lish  and  Scotish  borderers, 
to  have  beenidways  at  war,  and  committing  depredations  on  each 
osier's  territories. 

The  true  patriot' having  learned  to  distmguish  between  these 
«onflictiflg  duties,  proceeds  upon  the  only  true  principle,  that  of 
sacrificing  the  lesser  virtues  to  the  greater.  Thus  it  is  the  duty  of 
tman  to  speak  the  truth ;  to  be  faithful  to  his  friend ;  arid  to  deal 
justly  to  all  mankind  in  common  cases.  But  if  the  true  patrbt  finds 
out>  which  in  fact  he  can  always  do  by  the  aid  of  his  superior 
M^city,  that  the  government  of  his  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
worst  men  in  it,  who  will  if  let  alone  inevitably  bring  it  to  ruin ;  or, 
OB  the  other  hand,  if  he  discovers  that  the  party  opposed  to  the 
administration  only  want  to  get  the  power  into  their  hands  to  ruin 
d»  country  themselve»— in  either  of  these  cases  it  certainly  be- 
cemes  his  duty  to  9ave  it  from  destruction  by  every  means  m  his 
power. 

If,  theuj  in  the  pursuit  of  this  noble  object,  be  descends  to  the 
flkost  ignoble  actions,  and  scruples  not  to  violate  the  truth— to 
betray  private  confidence,  to  blast  the  good  name  of  his  jieigh- 
boar — ^to  resort  to  habitual  calumnies,  and,  in  short,  descend  to  the 
ieyel  of  unprincipled  vice-^-stiU  this  dereliction  of  those  princi- 
pies  whicii  usually  govern  common  minds,'is  precisely  what  con- 
s^es  the  superiority  of  patriotism  over  /every  other  virtue. 
It  is  no  very  extraordinary  exertion  to  practise  virtue,  when  it  is 
attended  with  no  violation  of  those  feelmgs  and  attachments  which 
we  so  closely  connected  with  the  homan  heart.  But  to  enter  into 
fdkwAip  with  fraud  and  hypocrisy ;  to  break  the  early  ties  of 
ymfirfiil  intimacy ;  to  combat  in  the  lowest  arena  of  life,  and  to 
nike  a  noble  sacrifice  of  the  respect  of  all  men  of  honour,  for  the 
gotd  of  our  country,  is  a  species  of  virtue  incontestably  allied  to 
ef oeHence,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  the  unalienable  attribute  of  all 
(H^fection,  that  of  most  nearly  approachuig  its  opposite  extreme. 
It  has  long  been  held  a  great  stretch  of  virtue  to  consent  even 
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for  alitde  wUfe  to  shitmddie  character— to  become  the  v^dODte^ 
nartyr  of  iofainy,  and  to  appear  vitiotiSy  for  the  sake  of  aobm 
eventual  good*  What,  then,  is  due  to  that  exemplary  patriot  who 
condescends  to  fre  so,  in  the  pure  hope  that  public  happiDeas,  and 
ihe  individuatgeneral  good,  will  at  last  spring  from  this  disinterested 
sacrifice,  even  as  the  sdetj  of  Rome  waff  achieved  by  devotog^ 
destruction  whatever  was  most  precious  among  its  citizens. 

Men  of  the  usual  level  of  virtue  are  apt  to  be  governed  by  (k 
old  maxim,  that  evil  omst  never  be  done  that  good  may  come  di 
-*-ft  maxim  wiuch  if  strictly  adhered  to,  would  demotiah  all  im 
patriots  under  the  sun.  Thekr  very  vocation  consists  m  de^{ 
evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  and  in  nobly  sacrificrag  private  fisft 
ings,  that  is,  the  private  feelings  of  others,  to  their  cooceptioe  i 
the  public  good.  For  instance,  now,  some  men  of  good  intentMp 
but  narrow  views,  would  suppose  they  were  acting  the  parts  of  ^ 
patriots  by  maintaining  the  truth,  by  inculcating  a  union  of  seatir 
ment  in  points  of  importance  among  meanbers  of  the  same  copm* 
nity ;  by  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  preserve  thek  dono- 
tic  peace ;  and  by  infusing  inio  the  minds  of  all  within  the  ipboce 
of  their  influence  that  national  regard  for  our  countrymen  wUcI 
forms  the  best  cement  of  civil  society.  The  genuine  patriot,  i^ 
the  contrary,  forthwith  devests  himself  of  these  meaner  prndpb 
that  circumscribe  the  actions  of  little  men,  and,  scorning  tbatpiltiy 
candour  which  deals  justice  even  to  an  enemy — that  asifov- 
minded  b^otry  which  adheres  to  the  tmtfi  even  when  febeiisod 
might  subserve  its  interests-— that  treasonable  friendship  iduck 
cKngB  even  to  the  remains  of  exphring  confidence,  and  hovers  oTCf 
the  dying  embers  of  afiection'-^and  that  chicken-hearted  candow 
which  impels  us  to  acknowledge  that  men  who  diflfer  in  cfixM 
may  be  equally  hon^t*— he  spurs  on  triumphantly  to  the  attatawit 
of  that  individual  wealth,  winch  has  been  dem<»itnled  to  be  tie 
only  legitimate  foundation  of  natkmal  prosperity.  ^ ' 
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Ik  the  present  times,  when  popalar  feeling  is  gradually  becom* 
ing  barilened  by  war,  and  selfish  by  the  frequent  jeopardy  of  life 
^  property,  it  is  certainly  an  inauspicious  moment  to  speak  in 
Sefaalf  of  a  race  of  beings,  whose  very  existence  has  been  pro- 
Bounced  detrimental  to  puUic  security*  But  it  is  good  at  all  times 
16  raise  the  voice  of  truth,  however  feeWc;  to  endeavour  if  possi- 
Me  to  mitigate  (he  f\iry  of  passion  and  prejudice,  and  to  turn  aside 
Ae  bloody  hand  of  violence.  Little  interest^  however,  can  probably 
be  awakened  at  present,  in  favour  of  the  misguide  tribes  ef  Indians 
that  have  been  drawn  into  the  present  war.  The  rights  of  the 
savage  have  seldom  been  deeply  appreciated  by  the  white  man— 
ih  peace  he  is  the  dupe  of  mercenary  rapacity  ;  in  war  he  is  rc- 
g^ed  as  a  ferocious  animal,  whose  death  is  a  question  of  mere 
precaution  and  convenience.  Man  is  cruelly  ¥«isteful  of  life  when 
Ris  own  safety  is  endangered  and  he  is  sheltered  by  impunity—* 
and  little  mercy  is  to  pe  expected  from  him  who  feels  the  sting  of 
Ae  reptile,  and' is  conscious  of  the  power  to  destroy. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  this  country, 
to  be  doubly  wronged  by  the  white  men— first,  driven  from  their 
oafive  soil  by  the  sword  of  the  invader^  and  then  darkly  slandered 
by  the  pen  of  the  historian.  The  former  has  treated  them  like 
beasts  of  the  forest;  the  latter  has  written  volumes  to  justffy  him 
m  his  outrages.  The  former  found  it  easier  to  exterminate  than  to 
tMStze ;  the  latter  to  abuse  than  to  discrimhate.  The  hideous 
ampliations  of  savage  and  pagan,  were  sufficient  to  sanction  the 
<Wlly'ho8tilities  of  both ;  and  the  poor  wanderers  of  the  forest 
were  persecuted  and'  dishonoured,'  not  because  they  were  guilty, 
Iwrt  because  they  were  ignorant. 

The  same  prejudices  seem  to  exist,  in  common  circulatioci,  at 
the  present  day.  We  form  our  opinions  of  the  Indian  character' 
6oin  the  miserable  hordes  that  infest  onr  frontiers.  These,  howj- 
«vep,  are  degenerate  beings,  enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  society, 
wiAout  being  benefited  by  its  arts  of  living.    The  incikependmiQe 
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of  thought  and  action,  that  formed  the  muo  piUnr  of  flwir  el 
has  been  completelj  prostrated,  and  the  whole  moral  biMrk  lies^ki 
ruins.  Their  spirits  are  debttsed  bj  conaeiotia  inferieiri^,  Wfi 
their  native  courage  completely  daunted  by  the  superior  kvotf* 
tedge  and  power  of  their  enK^tened  ne^bomv.  Society  Ins 
advanced  upon  them  like  a  many-headed  monster,  breathing  ewwf 
variety  of  misery.  Beibre  it  went  forth  pestilence,  fiunine,  and 
the  sword ;  and  m  its  train  came  the  slow,  but  exterminating,  i 
of  trade.  What  the  former  did  not  sweep  away,  the  hitter  has  | 
dually  blighted.  It  has  increased  dieir  wants,  without  increaaipig 
the  means  of  gratification.  It  has  enervated  their  strength^  muk 
tiplied  theur  diseases,  blasted  the  powers  of  their  mkidB»  4tti 
superinduced  on  their  original  barbarity  the  low  vices  M 
civilization.  Poverty,  repining  and  hopeless  poverty— a  caokir 
of  the  nrind  md^nown  to  sylvan  life— corrode  their  very  heartk^— 
They  loiter  like  vagrants  through  the  settlements,  amoqg  n^ 
eiotts  habitations  replete  with  artfficial  comforts,  which  only  rea- 
der them  sensible  of  the  compavatiM  wretchednesa  of  their  eivii 
condition.  Luxury  spreads  its  ample  board  before  their  eyea^lwt 
they  are  expeUed  firom  the  banquet  The  forest  which  once  |i^ 
taished  them  with  ample  means  of  subsistence  has  been  levelled  to 
fte  ground— wavmg  fields  of  grain  have  sprung  up  in  its  piacci;; 
but  they  have  no  participation  m  the  harvest;  ^n^  rev^ 
around  them,  but  they  are  starving  amidst  its  stores ;  the  whole 
#ildemess  Uossoms  like  a  gardep,  but  they  feel  like  the  reptiles 
diatmfestit 

How  different  was  their  case  while  y^  the  uodispiited  hxds 
of  the  soil.  Their  wants  were  few,  and  the  means  of  grat^riiig 
them  witlnn  their  reach.  They  saw  every  one  around  diem 
sharing  the  same  k>t,  enduring  the  same  hardsh^  livii^  io  Ae 
same  cabins,  feeding  on  the  same  aliments,  amyed  in  the  sane 
rude  garments.  No  roof  then  rose,  but  what  was  open  to  the 
houseless  stranger ;  no  smoke  curled  anumg  die  trees,  but  he  mm 
welcome  to  sit  down  by  its  fire,  and  join  the  hunter  in  his  repeat- 
<^  For,"  says  an  dd  historian  of  New  Eiq^d,  <<  their  life  isso  ve|d 
of  care,  and  d»y  are  so  lovmg  also,  that  they  make  useof  ^tu^m 
things  they  enjoy  as  common  goods,  and  are  therem  so  cfw^pM- 
aionate  that  rather  than  one  should  starve  through  want,  A^f 
would  starve  all :  thus  da  they  pass  their  time  merrily,  not  regarrf- 
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tiig  our  pomp,  tmt  are  better  content  with  tbeir  oim^^dttGh 
meti  esteem  so  meanlr  of.''  Such  were  the  ladiaiis  white  in  tb^ 
pride  and  energy  of  primitive  simpMcitjr:  thej  resemble  those 
wiM  phnis  that  thrive  best  in  the  shades  q(  the  forest,  but  which 
shrink  fhnn  the  hand  of  cidtivation,  and  perish  beneath  the  influr 
enee  of  the  sun. 

In  the  genera!  mode  of  estimating  the  savi^  character,  we 
maj  perceive  a  vast  degree  of  vulgar  prejudice,  and  passionate 
exaggeration,  without  anj  of  the  temperate  discussion  of  trae  phi- 
losophy. No  aHowance  is  nuide  for  the  diflforence  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  operations  of  principles  under  which  they  hlave 
been  educated.  Virtue  and  vice,  though  radically  the  same,  yet 
JBffer  widely  in  their  influence  on  iiuman  conduct,  according  to 
the  Imbits  and  maiums  of  the  society  in  which  the  individual  is 
reared.  No  being  acts  more  rigidly  from  rule  thain  the  Indian* 
Ifis  whole  conduct  is  regulated  according  to  some  general  maxims 
early  implanted  in  his  mind.  The  moral  laws  that  govern  him,  to 
be  stn^,  are  but  few,  but  then  he  conforms  to  them  all*  The  white 
ntan  abounds  in  laws  of  reUgpon,  morals,  and  manners ;  but  how 
many  does  he  violate  ? 

A  common  cause  of  accusation  agsunst  die  Indians  is,  the  faith* 
lessness  of  their  finendships,  and  their  sadden  provocations  to  hos- 
lifity.  But  we  do  not  make  allowance  for  their  peculiar  modes  of 
tUnking  and  feeling,  and  the  principles  by  which  they  are 
'governed.  Besides,  the  (nendship  of  the  whites  towards  the  poor 
Indians,  was  ever  cold,  distriBtful,  expressive,  and  insulting.  In 
tte  intercourse  with  our  frontiers  they  are  seldom  treated  with  con- 
fidence, and  are  frequently  subject  to  injury  and  encroachment 
The  solitary  savage  feels  silently  but  acutely ;  his  sensibilities  are 
not  diffused  over  so  wide  a  sur&ce  as  those  of  the  white  man,  but 
Hmjt  run  in  steadier  and  deeper  channels.  His  pride,  bis  aSec- 
lioQS,  bis  superstitions,  are  all  directed  towards  fewer  objecti^  but 
fte  wounds  infficted  on  them  are  proportionably  severe,  and  furnish  - 
ftotives  of  hostility  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  appreciate. 
Where  a  community  is  abo  limited  in  number,  and  forms,  as  in  an 
hidian  tribe,  one  great  patriarchal  family,  the  injury  <^  the  indi- 
tibial  is  the  iiyury  of  the  whole ;  and  as  their  body  politic  is 
Mttll,  the  sentiment  of  vengeance  is  almost  instantaneously  dif* 
AmmL    One  council  fire  is  suflkient  to  decide  the  measure.    £io- 
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i^tteoce  alil.«<peiiltitiD9  combine  lo  iniaiDe  tliMr  mMk^ 
orator  airakeiiB  all  tbeir  martial  aidour,  and  ikey  are  awonq^^i^ 
^  a  Jdod  of  religkng  tkoparatioiiy-bir  the  visioiia  of  ihe  ProlpheC 
and  the  Oreamer. 

An  ioBtanoe  of  one  of  thede  anddeii  'exaBper«tiQii8»  aodiog  §nm 
a  motire  peculiar  to  the  Indian  character,  is  extant  in  annldxeeMi 
of  the  earlj  tetllement  of  Masaadnnetto.  The  j^anftera^nf- 
aKmlh  jiad  defaced  the  mommitntB  of  4ie  dead  at : 
and  had  plundered  the^gravie  of -the  «aehem'fl  mother  of 
duns  Htith  which  it  had  been  pionatydecofatBd*  E^veryoiiei 
the  haUonred  re?efenoe  which  the  Indians  eotevtaiB  far  the 
cfares  of  their  kindred.  Even  sow,  tribes  that  have'fiaaBetf  j 
cations,  exiled  from  the  abodes  of  their  ancestorsj  when  bj< 
they  have  been  toavelHog,  on  some  missiao,  to  oar  aeat  of 
ment,  have  been  known  to  turn  amdefirom  theiii{^vaf«  fat 
miles  distance,  and  guided  by  wonderbiUy  accurate  tradi6oii»  i 
sought  some  tamulus,  buried  pcAs^  in  woods»  where  tl»  I 
of  their  tribe  were  aocieotly  deposited ;  and  there  hairo ; 
some  time  in  sileiit  tamentation  osner  the  aahes  of  dieir  fi)re&AH» 
Influenced  by  this  sublime  and  holy  feelii^  tbe 
mother's  tomb  Jiad  been  violated,  in  the  moment  of 
gathered  his  men  together,  and  addressed  ihem  in  the 
beautifully  simple  and  pathetic  harangue— «an  harangue 
faa^  remained  unquoted  for  nearly  two  hundred  years— mpwe 
specimen  of  Indian  ekxpience,  and  an  aSectii^  monumtBt^f  4ial 
{liety  in  a  savage. 

"^  When  last  the  glorious  l^t  of  all  the  sky  was  undenmlii 
this  globe,  and  birds  grew,  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as  my  cvatoa 
is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fast  ckwed,  methovf^ 
I  saw  a  viskm,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,  and,  tttm 
Ming  at  that  doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  aloud«-4»ehdd  .my  'tm^ 
whom  I  have  cherished ;  see  the  breasts  Ihat  gave  tiKe  rack,  4ht 
hands  that  limped  thee  warm  and  fed  thee  oft !  canst  thou&rgetia 
take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  viiio  have  defttced  my  j 
ment  in  a  ckspiteful  manner,  disdaining  our  antiquities  and  1 
able  cttstooM.  See  now,  the  sachem's  grave  lies  tike  tte  i 
people,  defsM^ed  by  an  ignoble  race.  Thy  mother  doth  oompAi^ 
and  implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people,  wlm  h««e  aew^ 
intruded  in  our  land.    K  this  be  suffered  i  shaU  not  test  qulet% 
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mKf  mmAmik^hBiniM&m.'^Thm  taid,  Ae  spirft  vahiAed,  aadi, 
-kH  k  a  Mreat,  not  abk  scarce  io  speak,  began  to  get  aoaie  strength 
JttdreaeUectinj flpirit8<tbat  were  fled,  and  determiiied  to  demand 
Tonr  eoanael,  and  aolioit  your  asaiBtance." 

Attotber  cante  of  i^otent  tiHlcry  i^ainat  die  bdkns,  is  their 
iaJMiiaiiM^  >to  the  vanquiabed.  This  erignalty  aroae  paiOjr  froii 
.pMitfciil  and  partly  from  aqperstitbus  motirea.  Where  hoatile 
Iribea aite  Bcanty  'ia  their  niiarilierB,  die  deaths  aeverai  warrioie 
«Ma^etely  paralyzes  dieir  power;  asd  many  an  iaatance  occurs 
in  Indhm  history,  whete  a  hostile  tribe,  that  had  long  been  fomkb- 
bfo  to  Sis  neighbour,  has  been  -broken  tip  and  driven  away,  by  the 
eaptul*e  and  massacre  tf  its  principal  ^hting  men.  This  is  a 
Strang  temptatioD  to  the  Tietor  to  be  merciless,  not  so  mach  to  gra- 
iaif  any  cruelty  of  rerenge,  as  to  provide  for  future  security.  Bat 
they  had  other  motives,  origuiathig  in  a  superstttious  idea,  common 
to  barbarous  natioBS,  and  even  prevalent  among  the  Oreeks  and 
BomM»— <that  the  manes  of  tfieir  deceased  friends,  slain  m  battle, 
wenaiioothed  by  the  blood  t>f  tfie  captives.  But  diose  that  are 
aot-ilMn  sacrificed  are  adopted  into  their  families,  and  treated  with 
Iha  confidence  and  alfection  of  relatives  and  friends ;  nay,  so  hos* 
|itadb)e  and  tender  is  their  entertainment,  that  they  wiH  crften  pre- 
fer to  roDaifl  with  their  adi^ted  brethren,  rather  ifaaa  return  to 
fta  iiDme  and  4he  firiends  of  their  youth. 

The  inhumanity  «f  the  Indians  towards  tbttk  prisoners  has 
baen  heif^rtened  since  the  intmsion  of  Ae  whites.  We  have 
exasperated  what  was  formerly  a  compliance  wifli  policy  and 
aqiersfition  into  a  gratification  of  vengeance.  They  cannot  but 
be  sensible  that  we  are  die  usurpers  of  their  ancient  dominion,  the 
caase  of  their  degradaetion,  and  the  gradual  destroyets  of  their  race. 
They  go  forth  to  battle,  smarting  with  injuries  and  indignities  which 
Ibey  have  iadtviduaMy  suffered  from  the  injustice  and  the  arro- 
gaoce  of  white  men,  and  they  are  driven  to  madness  and  des- 
pur,  by  the  wide^preading  desolation  and  the  overwhelming 
nia  of  ixuT  warfare.  We  set  them  an  example  of  violence,  by 
bvning  tlmr  vtlb^s  and  laying  Waste  iheit  slender  means  of  sub* 
niiuce ;  and  then  wonder  that  savages  will  not  show  moderation 
flii  magnanimity  towards  men,  who  have  left  them  nothing  but 
Wre  existence  and  wretchedness. 

It  is  a  oofiunoB'  thing  to  exclaim  against  new  forms  of  cruelty^ 
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while,  reconciled  by  custom,  we  wink  at  long  established  atrocitk^ 
What  right  does  the  generosity  of  our  conduct  give  us  to  ra3  ex- 
clusively at  Indian  warfare.  With  all  the  doctrines  of  ehristiaiiity, 
and  the  advantages  of  cultivated  morals,  to  gpvem  and  direct  us, 
what  horrid  crimes  disgrace  the  victories  q(  christian  anxms. 
Towns  laid  in  ashes ;  cities  given  up  to  the  sword ;  enormities  per 
petrated,  at  which  manhood  blushes,  and  history  drops  the  pen. 
Well  may  we  exclaim  at  the  outrages  of  the  scalping  knife ;  bat 
where,  m  the  records  of  Indian  barbarity,  can  we  point  to  a  vio- 
lated female  ? 

We  stigmatize  the  Indians  also  as  cowardly  and  treacheroai^ 
because  they  use  stratagem  in  warfare,  in  preference  to  open  force; 
but  in  this  they  are  fully  authorized  by  their  rude  code  of  honoun 
They  are  early  taught  that  stratagem  is  praiseworthy ;  the  bra- 
vest warrior  thinks  it  no  disgrace  to  lurk  in  silence  and  take  every 
advantage  of  his  foe.  He  triumphs  in  the  superior  craft  and  sa- 
gacity by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  surprise  and  massacre  an 
enemy.  Indeed,  man  is  naturally  tikote  prone  to  subtlety  that 
open  valour,  owing  to  his  physical  weakness  in  comparison  witk 
other  animals.  They  are  endowed  with  natural  weapons  of  de- 
fence ;  with  horns,  with  tusks,  with  hoofs  and  talons ;  but  mao 
has  to  depend  on  his  superior  sagacity.  In  all  his  ^ncountefs, 
therefore,  with  these,  his  proper  enemies,  he  has  to  resort  to  stra- 
tagem ;  and  when  he  perversely  turns  his  hostility  against  his  fel- 
low man,  he  continues  the  same  subtle  mode  of  warfare. 

The  natural  principle  of  war  is  to  do  the  most  harm  to  our  ene* 
my,  with  the  least  harm  to  ourselves ;  and  this  of  course  is  to  be 
effected  by  cunning.  That  chivabric  kind  of  courage  whicM 
teaches  us  to  despise  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  to  rush  m 
the  face  of  certsun  danger,  is  the  offspring  of  .society,  and  pro- 
duced by  education.  It  is  honourable,  because  in  fact  it  is  the 
triumph  of  lofty  sentiment  over  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  pain, 
and  over  those  selfish  yearnings  after  personal  ease  and  security 
which  society  has  condemned  as  ignoble.  It  is  an  emotion  kept 
up  by  pride,  and  the  fear  of  shame ;  and  thus  the  dread  of  real 
evils  is  overcome  by  the  superior  dread  of  an  evil  that  exists  but 
in  the  mind.  This  may  be  instanced  in  the  case  of  a  young  Bri- 
tish officer  of  great  pride,  but  delicate  nerves,  who  was  going  for 
the  first  time  into  battle.    Being  agitated  by  the  novelty  aorf 
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aw&l  peril,  of  tlie  scene,  be  was  accosted  by  aaother  olBcir  of  « 
rough  and  boisterous  character — "  What,  Sir/'  cried  he,  **  do  you 
tremble  ?"  *^  Yes  Sir,''  replied  the  other,  **  and  if  you  were  nak  as 
much  afraid  as  I  am  you  would  run  away/'  Thb  young  o^cer 
signalized  himself  on  many  occasions  by  his  gallantry,  though,  l^ad 
he  been  brought  up  in  savage  life,  or  even  in  a  humbler  and  lea^ 
responsible  situation,  it  is  more  dian  pn^ble  he  could  never  have\ 
ventured  into  open  action* 

Besides  we  must  consider  how  much  the  quality  of  open  and 
desperate  courage  is  cherished  and  stimulated  by  society.  It  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  a  spirit-stirring  song,  and  chivahic  story. 
The  minstrel  has  sung  of  it  to  the  loftiest  strain  of  his  lyre— the 
poet  has  delighted  to  shed  around  it  all  the  splendours  of  fiction—* 
and  even  the  historian  has  forgotten  the  sober  gravity  of  narratiooi 
and  burst  forth  into  enthusiasm  and  raphsody  in  its  praise.  Tri- 
umphs and  gorgeous  pageants  have  been  its  reward— -monuments, 
where  art  has  exhausted  its  skill,  and  opulence  its  treasures,  have 
been  erected  to  perpetuate  a  nation's  gratitude  and  admiration.— 
Thus  artificially  excited,  courage  has  arisen  to  an  extraordinary  and 
fiictitious  degree  of  heroism;  and,  arrayed  in  all  the  glorious 
**  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  war,  this  turbulent  quality  has  even 
been  able  to  eclipse  many  i^  those  quiet,  but  invaluable  virtues, 
which  silently  ennoble  the  human  character,  and  swell  the  tide  of 
l^unan  happiness. 

But  if  courage  intrinsically  consist  in  the  defiance  of  danger  and 
pam,  the  life  of  the  Indian  is  a  continual  exhibition  of  it.  He  lives 
b  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility  and  risk.  Peril  and  adventure 
are  congenial  to  his  nature,  or,  rather,  seem  necessary  to  arouse  his 
faculties  and  give  an  interest  to  existence.  Surrounded  by  hostile 
tribes,  he  is  always  equipped  for  fight,  with  his  weapons  in  Jiis 
hands.  He  traverses  vast  wildernesses,  exposed  to  the  hazards  of 
kmely  sickness,  of  lurking  enemies,  or  pining  famine.  Stormy 
hkea  present  no  obstacle  to  his  wanderings  ;  in  his  light  canoe  of 
birk,  he  sports  like  a  feather  on  their  waves,  and  darts  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow  down  the  roaring  rapids  of  the  rivers. — 
TcBckless  wastes  of  snow,  rugged  mountains,  the  glooms  of 
tfamps  and  morasses,  where  poisonous  reptiles  curl  among  the 
rank  vegetation,  are  feariessly  encountered  by  this  wanderer  q£ 
(he  wilderness.     He  gains  his  food  by  the  hardships  and  dangers 
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x)f  tte  dumi  Im  mAips  Uoiidf  m  tile  wfcihot  th<f  bemr,;  tfap 
^pniMMt^  and  die  buffido^  and  t/tevpk  amobg  the  thttoders  of  ^ 
<catardiet 

Z9o  bemof  ancieDt  or  modem  dqrfr  cao  surpaBs  the  Indian  ih 
faiB  iofiy  contempt  rf  deadly  and  the  foctitiide  with  wfaidi  he  soi- 
iains  aU  the  varied  ioitnentr  vlth  vhicfa'  it  ]»  frequently  bflieted. 
indeed  we  here  behold  him  rising  snper ior  td  the  white  man,  mere- 
ly in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  education*  The  latter  rushei  t^ 
l^orioaa  deeth  at  the  cannan'B  moolh ;  the  former  cooHy  contem- 
*|riates  its  appK>achy  and  trhimphandyeodiirestk,  amid  the^lonaettl^ 
of  the  knife  and  the  protracted  agonies  of  fire.  He  even  i^kA  k 
^mtnga  delight  in  taunting  his  peneciitony  and  pioyoking.  ikfit 
^igenuity  of  torture ;  and  as  the  doTonriog  flames  prey  on  Mn 
tery  vftals,  and  the  fesh  shrinks  flem  the  lanews,  he  raiseahis  lail 
«ong  of  ttwmph>  breathmg  the  defiance  of  an  unconquered  hea^ 
end  invoking  the  spirits  of  his  fathers  tb  witness  that  he  <fies  wi&ottit 
a  groan* 

Notwithstanding  aU  the  obloquy  with  which  the  early  histomaii 
of  the  colonies  haveovershaddwed  the  charactecs  of  the  unfortif- 
im^  nadvesy  some  bright  gleams  wUt  occaabnally  break  Arongh;, 
tfait  throw  a  degree  of  melancholy  histre  on  their  memonm*^'^^ 
Facts  are  occasionally  to  be  met  witfa>  in  their  mde  amrnhiy  whi^ 
thoogb  recorded  with  aD  the  colouring  of  prejudice  and  tngpfrj^ 
yet  speak  for  themselves;  and  will  be  dwelt  on  with  appkQ^  9ui 
tynpadly,  when  prejndice  shall  have  paiised  a^ij^ey. 

In  one  of  the  homely  narratives  of  the  Indian  wars  in  Nem 
Snghnd  thera  is  a  touching  aocouiit  of  the  desoli^tion  carried  inlQi 
the  tribe  of  the  Peqood  Indmns.  Humanity  slniddera  $t  the  ooU» 
blooded  accounts  given,  of  indiscriminate  bHtotery  on  ^  patt  of 
Ae  seMers*  In  one  place  we  read  of  the  muprisal  of  an  tndi— 
fort  in  the  nighty  when  the  wigwams  were  wrapped  in  fiwea^  aM 
ihe  miserable  inhabitents  shot  down  and  slain^  in-  attemptnig  li 
escape,  <<  ^1  being  despatched  and  ended  in  the^  coufse  of  m 
hour."  After  a  series  of  similar  transactionB,  ^  Our  soldiersA'  aff 
the  historian  piouriy  observe^  ^  behigTesolvedby  Ctod'aapBislaMiA 
to  make  a  find  destruction  of  them,"  the  unhappy  savages  bek^ 
hunted  from  their  homes-  and  fortresses,  and  punned  with  fij^^Md 
sword,  a  scaritf  but  galbnt  band,  die  sad  remnant  of  the  Petfood 
warriors,  with  their  wivea  and  childrei^  todc  refuge  in  a  sw^mp.  ' 
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Bursnag  wHh  indignation,  and  rendered  snHen  bj  de«pa]r-*-wilii 
hearts  bursting  with  grief  at  the  destruction  of  their  tfibe,  aocl 
spirits  galled  and  sore  at  the  fancied  ignominy  of  their  defeat^  thejr 
reused  ia  ask  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  an  insulting  foe,  und 
preferred  death  to  submission. 

-  As  the  night  drew  on  they  were  surrounded  in  their  dismal 
retreat,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  escape  impracticable.  Thwl 
Situated,  their  enemy  ^  plied  them  with  shot  aU  the  time,  by  which 
means  many  were  killed  and  buried  in  the  mire.''  In  the  dark- 
ness  and  fog  that  precedes  the  dawn  of  day,  some  few  broke 
through  the  besiegers  and  escaped  into  the  woods :  <<  the  rest  were 
left  to  the  conquerors,  of  which  many  were  killed  in  the  swamp* 
like  sullen  dogs  who  would  rather,  in  their  self  wiiledness  and  madt 
ness,  sit  still  and  be  shot  through,  or  cut  to  pieces,"  than  implore^fbr 
mercy.  When  the  day  broke  upon  this  handful  of  foriom  baft 
dauntless  sjmts,  the  soldiers,  we  are  told,  entering  the  swamp^ 
*^  saw  several  heaps  of  them  sitting  close  t(^etfaer,  upon  whom 
they  discluffged  their  pieces, laden  with  tenor  twelve  pistol  bullets 
at  a  time;  putting  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces  under  the  boughs* 
within  a  few  yards  of  them ;  so  as,  besides  those  that  were  found 
dead,  many  more  were  killed  and  sunk  into  the  mire,  and  never 
wiere  minded  more  by  friend  or  foe." 

Can  any  one  read  this  plain  unvarnished  tale,  without  admirieg 
the  stem  resohition,  the  unbending  pride,  and  loftiness  of  spirit 
that  seemed  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  these  self-taught  heroes,  and 
to  raise  them  above  the  instinctive  feelings  of  human  nature  ? 
When  &e  Gauls  laid  waste  the  city  of  Rome,  they  found  the 
nobles  clothed  in  their  robes,  and  seated  with  stern  tranquillity  in 
their  curule  chairs ;  in  this  manner  they  suffered  death  without  an 
i^qdpt  at  supplication  or  resistance.  Such  conduct  in  them  was- 
applauded  as  noble  and  magnanimous ;  in  the  hapless  Indians  it 
Wias  reviled  as  obstinate  and  sullen.  How  much  are  we  the  dupet 
of  show  and  circumstance ! — How  different  is  virtue,  arrayed 
in  purple  and  enthroned  in  state,  from  vu-tue,  destitute  and- 
mked,  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  irretchedness,  and  perishing 
obscurely  in  a  wilderness. 

Do  these  records  of  ancient  excesses  fill  us  with  disgust  wd 
aversion  ?  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
hurried  into  the  same  iniquities.     Posterity  lifts  up  its  hands  with 
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haaw  at  {M  suedeeds^  becaume  the  paBsioiis  that  uvgdA  to 
are.  not  felt,  and  the  arguments  that  persuaded  to  them  are  t<a^ 
gottep ;  but  we  are  reconciled  to  the  present  perpetration  of  injaU 
tice  by  all  the  selfish  motives  with  which  interest  chills  the  heart 
and  silences  the  conscience.  Even  at  the  present  advanced  day, 
when  we  should  suppose  that  enlightened '  philosophy  had  ex- 
panded our  minds,  and  true  religion  had  warmed  our  hearts  Into 
philanthropy — when  we  have  been  admonished  by  a  sense  of  past 
transgressions,  and  instructed  by  the  indignant  censures  of  candid 
histctry — even  now,  we  perceive  a  disposition  breaking  out  tp 
renew  the  persecutions  of  these  hapless  beings.  Sober-thoughted 
men,  far  from  the  scenes  of  danger,  in  the  security  of  cities  anj 
populous  regions,  can  coolly  talk  of  '^exterminating  measures,** 
and  discuss  the  policy  of  extirpating  thousands.  If  such  is  the 
talk  in  the  cities,  what  is  the  temper  displayed  on  the  borders. 
The  sentence  of  desolation  has  gone  forth — '^  the  roar  is  up  amidst 
the  woods ;"  implacable  wrath,  goaded  on  by  interest  and  preju- 
dice, is  ready  to  confound  all  rights,,  to  trample  on  all  claims  of 
ji»ti€e  and  humanity,  and  to  act  over  those  scenes  of  sanguinary 
vengeance  whi^h  have  too  often  stained .  the  pages  of  colonial 
history. 

Thepe  are  not  the  idle  suggestions  of  fancy ;  they  are  wmog 
forth  by  recent  facts,  which  still  haunt  the  public  mind.  We  need 
but  turn  to  the  ravaged  country  of  the  Creeks  to  behold  a  picture 
of  exterminating  warfare. 

These  deluded  savages,  either  excited  by  private  injury  or  pri*' 
vate  intrigue,  or  by  both,  have  lately  taken  up  the  hatchet  and  made 
deadly  inroads  into  our  frontier  settlements.  Their  punishment 
has  been  pitiless  and  terrible.  Vengeance  has  gone  like  a  devour- 
ing fire  through  their  country— the  smoke  of  their  villages  yet 
rises  to  heaven,  and  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  Indians  yet  reeks 
upon  the  earth.  Of  this  merciless  ravage,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
by  a  single  expkit,  boastfully  set  forth  in  an  official  letter  that  has 
darkened  our  public  journals.^^  A  detachment  of  soldiery  had 
been  sent  under  the  command  of  one  General  Coflfee  to  destroy 
the  Tallushatches  towns,  ivhere  the  hostile  Creeks  had  assembled. 
The  enterprise  was  executed,  as  the  commander  in  chie(f  e^- 

•  I-etter  of  GeiL  Coffee,  dated  Nov.  4,  1813.       t  General  Andrew  JacksoB. 
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presses  it,  m  style — hnty  in  the  name  of  mercy,  iii  lAn,t  Styfe-I 
The  towns  were  surrounded  before  the  break  of  day.  The  inhar 
bitants,  starting  from  their  sleep,  flew  to  arms,  with  beat  of  drama 
and  hideous  yeliings.  The  soldiery  pressed  upon  them  on  evtoy 
side,  and  meft  with  a  desperate  resistance-^ut  what  was  savage 
valour  against  the  array  and  discipline  of  scientific  warfare  ?  The 
Creeks  made  gallant  charges,  but  were  beaten  back  by  over« 
whelming  numbers.  Hemmed  in  like  savage  beasts  surrounded 
by  the  hunters,  wherever  they  turned  they  met  a  foe,  and  m  every 
fbc  they  found  a  butcher.  "  The  enemy  retreated  firing,"  says 
Cofiee  in  his  letter,  ^'  until  they  got  around  and  in  their  buildings, 
nrhere  they  made  all  the  resistance  that  an  overpowered  soldier 
coiikl  do ;  they  fought  as  long  as  one  existed,  but  their  destnictioii 
was  very  soon  completed ;  our  men  rushed  up  to  the  doors  of  the 
Jiouses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of  them ;  the 
enemy  fought  with  savage  fury,  and  met  death  with  all  its  horrors, 
without  shrinking  or  complaining ;  not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but 
fought  so  long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit.  In  consequence  of  their 
flying  to  their  houses,  and  mixing  with  the  families,  our  men  in 
killing  the  males,  without  intention,  killtd  and  mounded  a  fm  of 
iht  squaws  and  children.^^ 

So  unsparing  was  the  carnage  of  the  sWord,  that  not  one  of  the 
warriors  escaped  to  carry  the  beart-br^ddng  tidings  to  the  renain- 
der  of  the  tribe.  Such  is  what  is  termed  executing  hostlKtiea  m 
siyle  ! — ^Let  those  who  exclaim  with  abhorrence  at  Indian  inroads 
— those  who  are  so  eloquent  about  the  bitterness  of  Indian  recri- 
mination— let  them  turn  to  the  horrible  victory  of  General  Cotht^ 
and  be  silent. 

As  yet  our  government  has  in  some  measure  restrained  the  tide 
of  vengeance,  and  inculcated  lenity  towards  the  hapless  Indians 
who  have  been  duped  into  the  present  war.  Such  temper  is  worthy 
of  an  enlightened  government — ^let  it  still  be  observed— let  sfaai^ 
rebuke  and  signal  punishment  be  inflicted  on  those  who  abuse 
their  delegated  power,  and  disgrace  their  Tictories  with  massacre 
and  conflagration.  The  enormities  of  the  Indians  form  no  excuse 
for  the  enormities  of  white  men.  It  has  pleased  heaven  \o  give 
ffaem  but  limited  powers  of  mind,  and  feeble  lights  to  guide  their 
jadgments ;  it  becomes  us  who  are  blessed  with  higher  intellects 
to  think  for  them,  and  to  set  them  an  example  of  humanity.     It  is 
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the  nafure  of  vengeance,  if  uDrestrained,  to  be  headlong  in 
its  actions,  and  to  lay  up,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  ample  caiwe 
for  an  age's  repentance^  We  may  rdl  over  these  miserable 
beings  with  our  chariot  wheels,  and  crush  them  to  the  earth  ;  but 
when  war  has  done  its  worst — ^when  passion  has  subsided,  and  it 
it  is  too  late  to  pity  oi^  to  save — ^we  shall  look  back  with  unavailii^ 
compunction  at  the  mangled  corses  of  those  whose  cries  wenft 
miheeded  in  the  fury  of  our  careen 

Let  the  fate  of  war  go  as  it  may,  the  fate  of  those  ignorant  tribes 
that  have  been  inveigled  from  their  forests  to  mingle  in  the  strife 
of  white  men,  will  be  inevitably  the  same.  In  the  collision  of  two 
powerful  nations,  these  intervening  particles  of  population  will 
be.  crumbled  to  dust,  and  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Sm  ^ 
little  while,  and  they  will  go  the  way  that  so  many  tribes  hav« 
gone  before.  The  few  hordes  that  still  linger  about  the  shoretf  df- 
Huron  and  Superiour,  and  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mississippi, 
wffl  share  the  fote  of  those  tribes  that  ojice  lorded  it  aloi^  th^ 
proud  banks  of  the  Hudson;  of  that  gigantic  race  that  are  said  to 
have  existed  on  the  borders  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  those 
various  nations  that  flourished  about  the  Potowmac  and  the  Rappa- 
hanoc,  and  that  peopled  the  forests  of  the  vast  valley  Shenandoah. 
They  wHl  vanish  like  a  vapour  from  the  face  of  the  earth — their 
very  history  will  be  lost  in  forgetfuhiess — and  f^  the  places  that  now 
know  them  will  know  them  no  more  forever." 

'  'Or  if  perchance  some  dubious  memorial  of  them  should  sifirvive 
the  lapse  of  time^  it  may  be  in  the  romantic  dreams  of  the  poet^ 
to  populate  in  imi^iiiation  his  ^ades  and  groves,  like  the  feans, 
and  satyrs,  and  sylvan*  deities  of  antiquity.->But  should  he  venture 
upon  the  dark  story  of  their  wrongs  and  wretchedness— should  he 
t«ll  how  they  were  mvaded,  corrupted,  despoiled— -driven  from 
tiheir  native  abodes  and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers— hunted 
like  wild  beaste  about  the  earth,  and  sent  down  in  violence  and 
butohery  t»  the  grave— posterity  will  either  turn  with  horror  and 
incredulity  from  the  tale,  or  blush  with  indignation  at  the  inhnwar 
nity  of  their  forefathers. — ^^  We  are  driven  back,"  said  an  old 
warrior,  '*  until  we  can  retreat  no  further — our  hatchets  are  brok^ 
^-Qur  bows  are  anapped^-our  fires  are  nearly  extinguished — a 
pttfolooger  and  Ae  White  men  will  oeAse  to  persecute  us*-for  we 
will  eease  to  exist!'* 
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CONVERSATIONS  AT  WIMBLEDON;  OR  THE  OPINIONS  OP  THE 
LATE  HORNE  TOOKE.UPON  MANY  SUBJECTS  OF  UTERaTURE, 
POUtlCS,  &6.  &e. 

[From  Stephens'!  **  Mcn^oirs.'*] 

.  Earlt  in  1810  Mr.  Tooke's  various  disorders  bad  suddenly 
assumed  such  a  violent  appearance,  that  his  physicians  were 
aianned,  and  all  his  friends  supposed  his  dissolution  to  be  at  hand. 
On  this  trying  occasion,  the  tender  assiduity  of  his  daughters,  by 
admiiustering  to  all  his  wants,  contributed  not  a  little  to  sooth  his 
Boindand  assuage  his  sufferings. — ^They  constantly  attended  his 
piUow,  anticipated  his  wishes,  and  did  every  thing  that  filial  piety 
could  dictate  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  disease* 

On  this  occasion  the  patient  did  not  seem  desirous  of  probnged 
existence ;  he  was  ietctually  devoid  of  that  volition  deemed  so  Re- 
cessary  to  recovery.  Frequently  urged  to  exert  a  wish,  at  least, 
to  EetiH-n  to  ^e  and  to  the  world,  he  for  a  long  time  persisted  in  his 
resolution  to  die,  and  seemed  to  be  as  fuUy  determined  t»  that 
celebrated  Roman  who  declined  all  manner  of  nourishment,  and 
ev^n  refused  to  accept  of  existence  when  in  his  option,  although 
pressed  and  entreated  by  a  near  relation. 

At  length,  however,  he  appears  to  have  yielded  (o  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends  and  relatives  ;  and  nature  having,  at  the  same  time, 
spontaneously  interposed,  after  a  severe  but  successful  struggle, 
life,  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  have  ebbed  nearly  ta  the  last 
drop  of  existence,  now  flowed  in  upon  him  in  a  genial  current. 
He  prophesied,  however,  from  the  nrst,  that  the  change  so  much 
desired  would  not  prove  of  long  continuance,  and  considered  him- 
self merely  as  a  traveller  on  a  journey,  detained  unwillingly  and 
against  his  better  reason,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing  solicila- 
tions  of  others. 

The  moment  he  became  convalescent,  his  mind  imperiously  and 
incessantly  demanded  employment.  No  sooner  had  the  first  coach 
arrived  from  London,  than  the  newspapers  were  eagerly  sent  for. 
These,  conmsting  of  die  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle,  were  regu- 
larly read  aloud,  while  his  friends  occasionally  supplied  him  with 
Cithers.  But  this  only  seeihed  io  whet  his  inclination  for  intellec- 
tual nourishment;  and  appeared  to  be  merely  used  as  some  eph> 
cures  do  oysters  before  dinner,  who  devour  them  for  the  mtrposo 
of  creating  an  appetite.  Books  of  all  kinds  were  then  called  for, 
and  read  in  his  presence.    So  incessant  was  the  demand,  that  the 
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young  ladies,  to  make  use  of  one  of  hb  own  phrases,  ^  were  ptft  it 
constant  requisition ;''  and  as  they  were  unable  to  undergo  MHsh 
an  incessant  fatigue,  auxiliary  aid  was  at  length  called  in. 

Meanwhile,  he  delighted  greatly  in  grapes,  and  partook  of  both 
English  and  foreign  to  a  degree  I  had  never  before  witnesaed. 
With  some  of  these  his  neighbour,  Lady  Rush,  frequently  sap- 
plied  him;  and  he  was  always  accustomed  to  evince  the  most 
grateful  remembrance  of  her  kindness.  Jars,  filled  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Portugal  vines,  were,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  frooi 
the  importers  in  Thames-street ;  and,  when  these  failed,  a  whole 
hot-house,  behmging  to  Mr.  Rolls  of  Chelsea,  was  bespoke,  pur- 
chased, and  devoured !  The  fruits  of  his  garden,  also,  seemed  to 
contribute  not  a  little  to  his  recovery,  and  after  dinner  he  helped 
himself  to  his  own  fine  jargonel  pears  with  no  sparing  hand.  I  was 
accustomed  during  my  occasional  vbits,  silently  to  demand  of  my- 
self, ^'  what  this  stomach  could  be  composed  of?"  and  was  almost 
forced  to  allow  that  if  there  ever  was  a  constitution  in  which  ^xi^sss 
might  be  justifiable,  that  bis  was  of  this  description. 

MK.  TOOKE  AND  HIS  TOMB. 

[Copied  verbatim  from  a  manusoript  iiote.3 

On  October  7,  1810, 1  rode  to  Wimbledon — aiinc  day — aMlit 
one  o'clock  arrived  at  the  gate,  expecting  to  find  Mr.  Tooli^  kHk 
very  dangerous  situation,  but  was  told  by  the  gardener,  mtbMf 
nnile,  that  I  should  be  surprised.  And  I  really  was  so,  for  in  Ail 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  I  beheld  him  carried  by  two  men  servaite 
to  a  garden  chair  placed  on  wheels,  and  after  he  had  been  duly 
seated,  I  went  up  to  salute  him  and  his  company. 

He  expressed  gt;eat  satisfaction  at  my  arrival,  and  dismissing  Us 
retinue,  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  pulling  before,  and  the  MissKls. 
Harte  and  his  nephew  assisting  behind,  we  advanced  in  processioi 
along  a  broad  gravel  walk  towards  the  kitchen  garden. 

On  our  arrival  there,  he  desired  me  to  measure  a  stone  phK^ 
above  a  cenotaplij  for  which  purpose  he  had  brought  two  bItteK' 
rods,  properly  graduated,  being  such  as  are  used  by  8arvey«»d-JJ^' 
It  formed  an  oblong  square  or  parallelogram,  of  Irish  ntwblfti 
black,  gkissy,  and  unique,  being  the  first  ever  imported  infolli# 
country ;  and  on  my  expressing  some  degree  of  surprise,  rmxHH 
with  approbation,  at  the  introduction  of  this  noble  block  from  Ae 
sister  island,  he  seized  that  opportunity  to  express  his  respect  9» 
Mr.  Chant  rey,  whose  zeal,  on  the  present  occasion,  appeared  Iv 
have  gratiied  him  exceedingly.  *•  ■ 

The  following  were  the  dimensions :  length,  7  feet  1  ubcIfj 
breadth,  3  feet  6  inches  ;  depth,  9  inches.  ■  '' 

It  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tdmulus,  consistiAg  of  a  biMt 
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vault  covered  with  turf,  and  erected  in  that  portion  of  the  detached 
kitchen  garden,  which  is  divided  by  a  prettj  high  wall  from  the 
onghbouring  common.  I  understood  that  it  was  meant  to  erect  a 
iummer-hoase  above  it,  that  the  young  ladies  might  have  a  view 
of  the  adjoming  green,  so  that  nothing  gloomy  should  be  attached 
to  the  spot. 

After  stating  the  measure  as  accurately  as  possible,  he  begged 
me  to  peruse  the  inscription,  which  was  as  follows : 

JOHN  HORXR  TOOKE, 

LATE  PROPRIBTOR^ 

AND  NOW  OCCUPIKR  OF  THIS  SPOT, 

was 

BORN  IN  JITNE,  1736, 

ami  • 

DIED 

IN  THE  YEAR  OP  HIS  AGE, 

CONTENTED  AND  GRATEFUL. 

After  I  had  read  the  epitauph  aloud,  he  commented  on  the  last 
line,  and  testified  both  hb  satisfaction  at  living  so  lon^,  and  his  high 
sense  of  the  divine  goodness  in  permitting  it  We  then  took  a 
(ew  turns  along  the  principal  walk,  and  conversed  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  Having  returned  to  the  parlour,  dinner  was  soon  after 
announced ;  it  consisted  of  a  turbot  with  lobster  sauce,  beef  en 
ngQutf  and  a  capon*  The  liquors  were  Madeira  and  Port/  The 
desert,  as  usual,  was  excellent,  and  all  from  his  own  garden,  viz. 
«iJjiii(s,  grapes,  apples,  bergamot  pears,  and  imperatrice  plums. 
Ifhe  company,  Miss  Harte  and  her  sister.  Sir  F.  Burdetf,  Dr. 
Pearson,  and  myseUl 

The  conversation,  both  before  and  after  the  repast,  highly  edify- 
ing and  instructive— the  subjects — ^the  origin  of  the  winds — the 
novelty  of  chimneys — the  new  mode  of  warmmg  a  room  by  steam — 
(this  was  pointed  out  and  particularized  by  Dr.  Pearson) — and 
the  goodness  and  beneficence  of  the  Deity,  accompanied  with 
pointed  remarks  by  our  host  on  the  ingratitude  of  man.  He  then 
buinched  out  into  a  whimsical  enumeration  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  pain  and  illness,  such  as  he  hin^self  had  been  lately 
subjected  to.  But  on  Mr.  Robert  Burdett's  coming  into  the  room, 
bewith  great  address,  and  in  a  very  apposite  manner,  returned  to 
his  former  subject,  and  insisted  on  the  wisdom,  excellence,  and 
oialipoteQce  of  God ! 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  the  course  of  this  day's  conversation,  observed 
that  he  had  an  elder  brother  who  died  worth  a  great  many  thou« 
saod  pounds.  No  one  better  knew  the  advantages  resulting  from 
sending  early  fruit  to  market,  for  he  lived  near  Brentford,  and 
excelled  in  this  branch  of  horticulture ;  but  he  had  conceived  a 
strange  project  for  obtaining  late  fruity  by  means  of  wooden  walls, 
whi<£,  however,  did  not  answer  so  well  as  the  other. 
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He  was  the  principal,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only,^  the 
sole  speaker  to-day.  The  word  taleniSy  he  observed,  was  derived 
from  the  Roman  expression  for  a  coin  ;  genius  implied  8omelUrf|; 
arising  out  of  the  perfection  of  the  senses;  mental  superkmtjr 
sprung  partly  from  this,  and  partly  from  experience,  and  a  knov- 
ledge  of  fleets.  He  insisted  that  children  argued  well,  according 
to  the  data  before  them,  even  when  the  conclusion  proved  wroi^ 
Our  language  resembled  a  harlequin's  jacket — it  was  patched,  pie- 
bald, and  cut  from  that  of  other  nations,  but  chiefly  the  Saxon*.— 
He  once  wished  to  have  composed  a  dictionary,  in  conjuDctioa 
with  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  was  to  have  taken  the  Greek  part  of 
i^  in  order  to  show  whence  the  various  terms  were  derived. 

He  also  spoke  much  about  stereotype.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  printei^ 
bad  been  with  him  on  this  subject ;  but  he  considered  it,  bowertr 
ingenious,  as  being  a  return  to  the  ancient  system  of  blockSy  and  be 
would  not  be  blockhead  enough  to  adopt  it  in  his  work.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  dissertation  on  engraving,  and  the  praise  of  siich 
artists  as  excel  in  it.  "  Sharpe,**  he  said,  "  had  executed  the 
frontispiece  to  his  Diversions  of  Purley,  and  not  onfy  improved  Ae 
or^pnal  drawing,  but  rendered  the  print  superior  to  the  paintiiig*'' 

Notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  learning,  so  fond  was  he  tif 
the  vernacular  tongue,  that  he  said  he  preferred  it  to  all  othersi-^ 
The  inscription  intended  for  his  tomb  was  accordingly  written  m 
that  idiom ;  thus  differing  with  Johnson,  who  affected  the  Latin 
exclusively,  in  such  compositions,  and  preferring,  with  MBtoi^ 
*'  our  English,  as  the  language  of  men,  ever  famous  and  foremoflC 
in  the  achievements  of  liberty.'* 

A  gentleman  proposed  to  him  that  something  should  be  added, 
so  as  to  evince,  in  this  last  act,  his  attachment  to  freedom;  bat  he 
declined  any  alteration  whatsoever. 

Among  other  singularities  of  this  celebrated  man,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  he  not  only  composed  his  own  epitaph  and  super* 
intended  the  erection  of  his  intended  tomb,  but  actually  became 
seriously  and  alarmingly  ill,  in  consequence  of  a  long  exposure  to 
the  cold  air  on  that  occasion.  This  circumstance  was  evinced  by 
several  feverish  symptoms,  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the  compietidB 
of  the  vault,  and  thus  the  cares  bestowed  by  him  on  its  constrve- 
tion  had  nearly  anticipated  his  dissolution,  and  made  him  an  inhabi- 
tant of  his  new  mansion  several  months  before  his  time*  9 
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Beport  made  hy  ML  Lesehenaolt,  travelling  Naturafist^  relative  to  a  Lake  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  found  on  the  eaBtem  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Java. 

**  Within  a  few  days,  I  have  returned  from  the  journey  I  made 
io  Mont  Idienne.  I  have  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  imposing 
spectacles  that  nature  could  olSer ;  not  that  benevolent  nature 
afidrding  to  mankind  plenty,  happiness  and  repose,  but  nature  in 
its  most  terrific  form,  exhibiting  the  image  of  disorder  and  do- 
struction,  while  she  secretly  prepares  that  inflammable  matter, 
which,  perhaps,  will  one  day  desolate  and  overwhelm  a  fertile 
country*  I  would  wish  to  transfuse  into  your  soul  a  part  of  those 
sensations  which  I  have  experienced ;  but  I  feel  that  to  paint  my 
thoughts  expressbn  will  fail  me  ;  my  narrative,  therefore,  will  be 
but  a  cold  description  of  a  spectacle  great  and  imposing. 

"  The  object  of  my  journey  was  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
t^banges  of  the  cobur,  and  into  the  nature  of  the  White  River, 
caBed,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  Scmgi  PotUiy  and  to  examine 
the  volcano  situated  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  upper  part  ^f 
Mont  Idienne.  M*  Vikerman,  since  he  had  been  commandant  of 
Bagnia  Vangni,  always  intended  to  visit  this  volcano,  from  whence 
the  company  has  obtained  sulphur  for  its  gunpowder.  The  nativQi 
never  spoke  of  tbb  exploration,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  it,  but  with  horror.  Every  visit  previously  made  to  the 
«mnmit  of  the  mountain,  had,  hitherto,  been  fatal  both  to  man  and 
least:  the  Dutch  commandant^  wishing  to  be  acquainted  with 
these  difficulties  and  dangers,  resolved  to  accompany  me* 

"  M.  Vikerman,  M.  Lisnet,  (his  siMi-in-iaw,)  and  M.  Lois,  (pilot 
of  the  port,)  M.  Hawersten,  and  myself,  set  out  on  horseback  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  September,  1805.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  the  PcUi^  the  Intendant  of  the  Police,  and  the  Ihgtuhey^ 
the  Chief  of  the  District,  with  a  number  of  Javanese  and  slaves, 
as  servants,  and  to  carry  our  provisions.  We  stopped  and  passed 
the  night  at  Bantyar,  a  village,  distant  only  three  leagues  from 
Bagnia  Vangni,  situated  upon  the  lower  side  of  Mont  Idienne : 
the  road  to  this  place  is  rather  steep ;  the  country  is  fertile,  well 
watered,  and  covered  with  forests,  in  the  midst  of  which  ar»  some 
«inaU  vdlages. 

"  On  the  19th  we  left  Bantyar,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at 
Ohonponoph,  a  valley  which  joins  Mont  Idienne  to  Mont  Rante : 
th^  is  the  resting  place  for  those  who  visit  the  summit  of  Mont 
Idienne ;  it  is  about  six  leagues  from  Bantyar.  Upon  the  road  we 
saw  a  village  newly  established,  named  Litienne,  peopled  by  some 
of  the  malefactors  banished  to  hard  labour  in  the  pepper  gardens. 
Good  conduct  in  these  people  entitles  them  to  be  restored  to  their 
liberty.  At  a  small  distance  we  traverse  the  rivers  Sevant,  Boncho, 
and  Pakis.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  very  steep,  and,  during 
Vol.  III.  AVn;  Series.  21 
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the  rainjUMNiaooi!,  dieybecome  the  chaimeb  of  impetaow  Af^ 
rents.  h 

*^  From  the  village  of  Litiemie  to  the  river  Pakis,  the  coaoi^ 
o&n  nothing  bat  a  forest  of  bamboo.  From  thence  to  Qlpoii- 
ponoph  we  see  no  more  bamboo,  no  more  rivers  nor  fountains,  bot 
we  traverse  deep  vallejs  hollowed  out  bj  torrents  f<mned  ia  the 
raraj  season.  The  higher  we  ascend  the  more  ateep  the  mo» 
tain  becomes ;  however,  this  part  of  it  is  shadowed  by  trees  of  s 
considerable  height*  Amoi%  a  great  variety  of  vegetaMeg^.we 
meet  with  fern-tree,  cabbage-palm,  and  the  small  species  of  «^ 
areka,  called  by  the  Javanese  lAndpigi*  Under  this  coloipripf 
of  vegetables,  one  cannot  recognise  the  quality  of  the  prioiitiif 
adl,  l^cauae  it  is  nothmg  but  a  composition  of  the  wreck  of  v^ge* 
tation.  The  rajrs  of  the  sun  never  enter  this  impenetrable  foregi; 
thus  we  breathe  a  cold  and  humid  air,  sensibly  affecting  the  laaff^ 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  covered  with  mosses,  champigpom^ 
and  the  epidei^drumy  the  pairasitic  fern,  &c.  The  £ailen  vegetah|i9 
soon  putrify,  the  natural  consequence,  of  the  concentrated  ad 
habitual  humidity  of  the  air. 

^  In  the  valley  of  Ohonponoph  a  few  isolated  trees  are  to  bf 
femid,  aoMiog  which  we  remark  the  casuarina  equeset^oUa^nai  a 
new  species  of  the  oak.  The  soi)  all  around  is  covered  with  high 
grass,  which  serves  for  nourishment  of  a  number  of  deer  whicft 
people  the  neighbouring  forests.  This  grass  serves  also  as  a  U^^ 
of  match  finr  covering  the  huts  in  which  we  reposed.  When  ^ 
sky  is  clear,  the  air  is  dry  and  thin ;  but  very  often  the  vapoivi 
exhaled,  during  the  day  by  the  vast  forests  which  cover  Ba^Hi 
Yai^pni,  fidl  in  the  night,  and  form  a  thickfog.  Afogof  thiskjo^ 
cdd  and  wet,  accompanied  with  rain,  some  years  since,  in  ooe.ivglil 
only,  caused  a  man  and  fifty  horses  to  perish.  They  had  been 
sent  to  brhig  away  sulphur  for  the  company. 

**  We  slept  at  Ohonponoph,  and  the  mxt  day  M.  Vikerman  9oi 
myself  went  to  visit  th^  back  of  the  mountains  to  the  westwards 
Our  object  was  to  examine  the  White  iliver,  and  the  cauae  of  its 
vicissitudes.  This  river  has  its  source  in  Mont  Rao ;  its  coarse 
is  rwid,  and  it  runs  in  a  northerly  du'ection  towards  the  mouataiaB 
of  Kneudan.  Its  water,  at  first,  has  the  appearance  of  beov 
milky ;  but  if  put  into  a  glase  it  appears  perfectly  clear  md 
transparent,  and  is  without  taste.  In  this  state  the  natives  aasiitt 
tts  it  fertilises  the  country  it  passes  through. 

**  The  waters  of  the  White  River,  when  they  issue  from  Moiit 
Rao,  run  over  a  white  clay,  from  which  they  derive  their  coloort 
the  changes  they  undergo  result  from  their  junction  with  the  other 
river,  which  they  join  a^ut  three  leagues  firom  their  source.  %i» 
sulphureous  river,  when  it  is  not  swelled  by  the  rams  that  Af 
quently  fall  in  these  mountains,  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  m  tM 
iHttfttion  is  sometiiiiea  gradually  absorbed  by  the  aamly  soil  ^m 
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wUch  U  roiiff:  but  when  do  looger  absorbed,  aod  wbra  k  die- 
cfaarges  ito  waters  into  the  White  River,  the  fish  are  killed ;  per- 
sons who  drink  of  diis  river  are  seized  with  violent  coUca^  and, 
a»  has  been  said  before,  vegetation  on  its  borders  perishes  alto- 
gethdn 

*<  When  I  descended  into  the  bed  of  this  snlpbureoos  stream,  at 
file  bottom  of  the  volcano,  it  was  not  more  than  18  inches  broad, 
mnd  about  the  same  depth.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom  more  than  S5  feet 
bit>ad  and  2  deep.  The  height  to  which  it  has  at  an/  time  Bib- 
tained,  is  easy  to  be  distinguished  by  the  traces  of  corrosion 
which  it  leaves  upon  the  rocks,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of  vegdiac 
tion. 

^  One  evening,  a  little  while  after  our  return  from  Ohonponoph, 
the  vallej  was  covered  with  one  of  those  unwholesome  fogs  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  It  smelt  so  dbagreeaUj,  and  was  so  dense 
tfrat  one  could  not  see  a  light  at  the  distance  of  25  paces*  Hap- 
pily for  us,  a  strong  east  wind  carried  it  off  about  9  o'clock  at 
ni^f,  and  thus  cleared  the  atmosphere  of  these  malignant  vapours, 
which,  if  they  do  not  occasion  immediate  death,  often  cause 
violent  fevers,  long  in  their  duration  and  diflkult  to  cure. 

*^  To  descend  into  the  bottom  which  contains  the  vokaiM),  it  was 
necessary  to  use  ladders  made  of  bamboo ;  however,  upon  the 
border  of  the  crater  the  travellers  were  extremely  suiprised  at 
(hding  the  excrements  of  tigers,  especially  as  the  rarentetion  of 
Aft  air  is  considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  degree  of  elevation. 
Having  safely  reached  the  desired  spot,  this  was  the  SM  lime  I 
iiw  the  terrible  magazines  where  nature  prepares  those  revolutions 
which  cfaarige  the  surface  of  this  habitable  globe.  Whether  fear 
or  admiration  predominated  in  my  mind  at  this  time,  I  cannot 
determine ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  a  man's  courage 
in  these  cases,  when  threatened  by  every  object  around  him,  the 
sentiment  of  self-preservation  must  predominate.  Here  the  pen* 
sile  rocks  over  our  heads  seemed  ready  to  fall  upon  us ;  under 
our  feet  the  ebullition  of  the  combustible  matter,  with  a  noise  like 
flmt  of  waves  breaking  against  the  shores,  with  the  sharp  and  inflam* 
tMble  air  which  we  respired,  all  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
sentiments  bordering  upon  astonishment.  However,  having  reco- 
T^d  my  recollection,  I  approached  the  vokanic  apertures 
flirough  which  the  smoke  issued ;  there  are  four  of  them  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  volcano.  The  first  opening  is  the  largest ;  this 
&  t  hole  perfectly  round,  about  seven  feet  in  diameter.  By  the 
tide  of  this  there  is  another,  an  imperfect  resemblance  of  a  grotto^ 
ftom  the  bottom  of  which  a  thick  smoke  arises.  These  two  open** 
^  are  at  some  distance  encircled  by  a  kind  of  sulphureous 
eOorescence,  resembling  powdered  gold :  the  sidev of  thesift  opeii>* 
iflgs  appear  to  be  decorated  with  a  tapestry  of  small  but  brwiant 
crj^staSs  ^.sulphur.     One  amy  safely  s^proacb  very  near  Vaifl 
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these  tperlures :  but  M.  Yikermen  and  Lisneti  luaoqaaBiledwift 
the  ns^ure  of  sulphureous  vapours,  entering  one  of  dieae  places 
were  a^zed  with  the  exhalations,  and  escaped  with  diflSculty  firon 
being  overcome  by  them.  In  the  meanwhile  all  our  hands  moA 
feces  appeared  as  red  as  blood* 

*'  The  two  other  apertures  to  the  east  of  these  are  near  ead 
other:  here  the  subterraneous  roaring  is  much  louder,  fifatitf 
from  these  is  discharged  every  ten  seconds,  which  occaaiona  a 
kind  of  hissing  similar  to  that  of  water  passing  throng  the  pipe  of 
a  fire-engine.  The  substances  thrown  out  during  the  night  appear 
to  be  inflammable,  but  otherwise  during  the  day.  In  consequence 
of  the  heat  of  the  ground,  and  the  difficulty  of  access,  it  was  is^ 
possible  to  obtain  specunens  of  all  the  earths,  cinders,  rocks,  te. 
The  visit,  however,  had  very  nearly  been  accompan^d  by  a  Irs- 

S'cal  event :  M.  Lisnet  having  approached  too  near  the  steep  bw- 
^r  of  the  lake,  the  incrustated  ashes  gave  way  beneath  him,  mi 
he  fell ;  and  if  a  rock  had  not  broken  his  fell,  long  before  he 
reached  the  bottom,  he  must  inevitably  have  perished. 

''In  the  situation  we  had  chosen  we  remained  an  hour  and  a 
quarter :  the  m  we  then  breathed  affected  our  eyes,  our  lips,  our 
nostrib,  and  our  lungs ;  even  the  soles  of  our  shoes  were  bunt  by 
the  heat  oS  the  ground.'' 

The  author  of  this  report  'expressed  much  regret  for  the  Want 
of  a  thermometer ;  for  when  at  Batavia  one  of  these  instmnmte 
could  not  be  procured  at  any  price.  The  smmnit  of  Maat 
Idienne  he  estimated  at  1,000  fathoms  above  the  level  of- the  sea. 
Some  fragments  of  rock  found  at  Batiol  Mati,  about  a  league  and 
a  half  from  Mont  Idienne,  which  appeared  to  the  author  to  be  a 
half-melted  lava,  he  has  designated  as  a  species  of  peuding. 

A  lake  of  sulphuric  acid,  found  at  the  bottom  c^  a  iSfo^rserf, 
being  a  new  circumstance  in  geology,  I  have,  says  the  author, 
transmitted  to  France  half  a  bolUe  full  of  the  waters  of  this  lake, 
and  of  this  an  analysis  has  been  made  by  M.  Yauquelui. 


IRISH  CUSTOMS  AND  SUPEESTITIONS. 

[From  Gamble'i  Viev  of  Society  Mid  Manners  in  the  North  of  Ireland.} 

The  people  seem  highly  superstilious  here.  The  country 
itself  may  give  such  a  character — awful  and  majestic  in  its  qui- 
escent, but  forlorn  and  dreary,  howling  with  tempests,  roaring 
with  cataracts,  and  darkened  with  clouds,  m  its  troubled  moments, 
it  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  excite  corresponding  emotionia  io 
the  natives.  A  fondness  for  the  marvellous,  a  shuddering  at  the 
indistinct,  a  superstilious  dread  of  futurity,  have  been  remarked  jn 
almost  all  northern  nations.      But  besides  the  physical  influ^Dce 
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of  dimate^  tfiere  baa  been  in  Ireland  the  moral  mfliience  of  events. 
It  waa  natural  that  ,the  wild  ideaa  of  superstition  should  take  pos^ 
session  of  a  people  so  accustomed  to  gloomy  transactions,  and 
that  nursed  to  staugbter,  and  suckled  as  it  were  with  blood,  all 
their  notions  should  be  tinged  with  it.  It  was  natural  that  tfaejr 
f  heuid  turn  to  the  phantoms  of  their  imagfaiations,  rather  than  to 
the  objects  of  their  reason,  and  that  these  ideas  (gradually  soften* 
ingbj  time)  should  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
even  to  the  present  one. 

I  hare  b^n  led  into  these  reflections  by  a  conversation  I  heard 
last  nighty  at  a  small  party  of  elderly  ladies.  I  select  such  parts 
^  it  as  seem  most  illustrative.  They  were  all  religious  women, 
and  in  respectable  situations  in  life.  One  of  them  lamented  the 
mischances  that  had  befidlen  her,  in  a  house  she  had  taken-^the 
chimney  was  twice  on  fire,  the  wind  took  a  great  part  of  the  roof 
off,  and  she  knew,  before  the  winter  was  over,  that  it  would  either 
be  burned  or  blown  down.  ' 

'<  Your  house  must  be  frail,"  I  said,  '^  and  perhaps  you  have 
careless  servants.'' 

•  ^^  No,  the  house  was  a  stout  little  one  enough,"  she  replied  ; 
^*  and  as  to  her  servants,  they  were  no  saints  to  be  sure,  but  she 
believed  no  worse  than  her  neighbours." 

.  The  reason  why  this  good  lady  foreboded  so  much  mischief  to 
her  house,  and  dreaded  even  that,  like  Aladin's  palace,  it  might 
take  a  wandering  fijt  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  adventures,  was,  that 
OB  entering  it  firs^  she  had  walked  straight  forwards,  in^ad  of 
fiobg  baekwards,  and  had  omitted  saying,  what  po]yilar  superstition 
considers  indispensable,  ^^  Gfod  heap  blessings  on  this  house ;  God 
^ve  us  comfort  in  this  life,  and  happiness  in  that  which  is  to 
come"-— carrying,  at  the  same  time,  salt  in  one  hand  and  a  little 
meal  in  the  other. 

We  talked  of  the  Banshee,  an  imaginary  being,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  who  gives  warning  of  death,  by  wandering  about  the 
house  in  which  it  is  to  happen,  and  uttering  the  most  plaintive 
cries.     I  doubted  its  existence. 

"  I  will  prove  it  to  you,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  "  unless,"  added 
she,  smiling,  "  you  doubt  ray  veracity."  1  assured  her  I  was  con- 
vinced she  had  no  intention  to  deceive,  though,  like  every  human 
being,  she  was  liable  to  be  deceived  herself. 

She  was  one  night  sitting  up  reading  to  a  young  man  who  was 
Itt  of  some  lingering^sickness ;  they  heard  a  piteous  sound  like  the 
cry  of  a  woman  in  distress.  The  young  man  started  up  and 
asked  what  it  was. — "  O,  nothing,"  said  she,  "  but  the  cry  of  a 
dog." 

"  O  no,  no,"  replied  he,  "  I  know  the  sound  too  well— that 
cry  always  follows  our  family,  when  any  of  them  are  going  to  die  ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  not  many  days  to  live."  ^ 
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A  ladj*  of  ber  acquaintance,  a  very  religiouB  woman,  sent  Rfer 
■on  to  be  educated  at  Glasgow.  A  few  nights  after  bis  departure^ 
there  was  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  About  V^o  in  the 
siomiBg  the  mother  was  awakened  by  a  wild  shriek  at  ber  window. 
She  started  up,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  Now  my  son  perishes !  may  God 
receive  bis  soul !"  As  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  he  wai 
drowned  at  the  same  hour.  She  persisted,  however,  (to  use^  ber 
own  expression,)  in  bringing  up  one  son  \o  the  Lord.  She  ac^m 
panied  him  to  Glasgow  herself,  and  bad  the  pleasure  of  bearfai^ 
bim  preach  before  she  died. 

I  shall  tell  one  more  of  their  stories,*  and  then  be  done.  I  sbrfl 
compress  it  too.  An  old  woman's  tale  is  always  long.  Ste  livel 
on  recollection,  as  the  young  Ike  on  hope.  Our  misery  in  lill&'k 
the  present,  our  joy  in  the  future,  and  the  past. 

A  farmer,  of  the  name  of  G ^ —  bad  the  misfortune  toliteie 

hb  sight  He  had  several  children,  biit  they  were  too  young'Ifif 
manage  the  farm.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  advisable  to  ael  ^ 
and  he  got  admitted  into  Simpson's  hospital,  in  Dublin,  a  most 
admirable  institution  for  a  number  of  blind  and  decayed  persbM.' 

His  wife  took  a  shop  in  the  little  town  of  S  ■  ,  wnere  abe 
lived  for  some  years,  universally  respected.  She  was  c<Hiside^e4 
not  only  a  woman  of  great  good  sense,  but  of  great  piety  likewise. 
Thesorrow  for  her,  therefore,  was  universal,  when  a  paragraph  s^. 

Cared  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  stating  the  deaUi  of  ber  bte- 
nd,  whach  took  place  in  the  following  manner : 

A  coimtryman  speaking  with  a  northern  accent,  was  admiltedF 
one  morning  into  tiie  hospital  to  see  G  He  introdtoC^ 

himself  by  saying  be  came  from  the  same  part  of  the  country  that 
be  did,  and  thought  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  some  nevni  of  biB 
relations.  After  chatting  for  some  time,  he  invited  him  andanotber 
man,  who  slept  in  the  same  tt>om,  to  go  with  him  and  have  some 
drink.  This  they  declined.  Finding  he  could  not  prevail  on 
them,  he  said  they  must  at  least  eat  together  for  acquaintance 

sake.     «  This  cake  is  good,"  said  he  to  G ^  pullmg  a  hrgtf ' 

piece  out  of  his  pocket,  ^'  and  you  won't  like  it  the  worse  for  belri^ 
north-country  cake ;  it  was  bsiked  the  night  before  I  left  home.^ 
The  two  men  ate  of  it,  and  almost  instantly  the  stranger  weilf 
away.  They  were  taken  violently  ill  a  short  time  afterwards,  vA 
both  died  that  evening. 

A  female  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  G 's  went  in  to  condole 

with  her  on  this  melancholy  occasion.  She  found  her  sitting  fat 
all  the  stupefaction  of  grief,  and  rocking  her  body  backwards  aad 
forwards,  and  from  side  to  side. 

She  endeavoured  to  console  her ;  she  told  her  Heaven  Ipok^ 
in  pity  on  her  sufferings,  and  would  pour  down  vengeance  on  hit 
husband's  murderer,  both  here  and  hereafter. 

"  What !"  shrieked  out  Mrs,  G ,  «  would  you  not  allow 
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ftir  ftne  ibr  fepentance  ?"  ^  No,"  repHed  the  other,  ^  I  would 
BOt—f-he  gave  no  time  for  repentance.  The  Almighty  punish  him 
without  mercjr,  as  he  showed  no  mercy  himself.'' 

.  <*  The  Lord  hear  mj  prayer !"  said  the  unfortuna|e  woman, 
iipri^^mg  her  hands,  and  again  rocking  her  body,  **  the  Lord  hear 
my  pcayer !"  She,  however,  did  not  utter  any.  In  the  coarse  of 
ti|e  same  day,  the  officers  of  justice  arrived  from  Dublin.  They 
would  have  proceeded  immediately  to  interrogate  the  widow,  but 
the  magistrate  6[  the  place  gave  her  so  high  a  character,  and 
described  so  forcibly  her  sorrow,  that  they  agreed  to  spare  her  the 
shock  of  speaking  on  such  a  business  till  the  next  day.  It  does 
not  appear  that  3iey  had  any  suspicion  €i  her  being  the  guilty 
person-  They  wished  only  to  acquire  such  information  as  might 
direct  their  future  prbceedings. 

.Her  friend,  however,  on  reflecting  on  Uie  above  conversation, 
more  particularly  on  the  word  her  which  she  had  inadvertently 
popped,  b^an  to  entertam  some  suspicion.  She  eould  not  bear 
to  express  it  herself,  but  sent  a  gentleman  to  tell  her,  if  she  was 
hupcent  io.d^and  her  ground;  but  if  she  was  guilty  to  fly  as  fast 
as  possible.  . 

,  ^  I  am  guilty,"  said  the  wretched  woman,  and  afterwards  feD 
onto  strong  convulsions,  repeating,  at  intervals,  as  she  could  speak, 
'^O  the  burning  pains  of  hell!  O  the  burning  pains  of  heU!^' 
When  she  was  a  little  recovered,  she  confessed  she  had  bougirt 
some  arsenic,  had  baked  it  in  the  cake,  and  had  prevailed  on  a 
t^naolty  by  the  promise  of  a  large  sum,  to  give  it  to  her  husband. 
H^  jrc^son  she  did  not  give.  It  is  supposed  she  was  attached  to 
ajgauger  who  lodged  in  her  house,  who  she  thought  would  marry 
hf^r  if  she  was  at  liberty  to  accept  of  his  offer. 

Th^  gentleman  disguised  her  as  a  servant,  and  sent  her  out  of 
the  house,  carrying  pails,  as  if  going  for  water. 

At  night  the  servant  maid  went  to  get  some  turf  for  the  fire, 
(which  is  often  kept  in  a  hole  under  the  stairs.)  She  drew  back 
and  shrieked. .  A  female  form  was  lying  there.  It  was  her  mistress, 
ccAed  up  like  a  serpent,  and  howling  like  a  wolf  rather  than  a  human 
being.  She  had  wandered  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  all  day,  and 
whe9  it  was  dark  had  entered  unnoticed,  and  thrust  herself  in 
there.      .  .  , 

Her  friend  was  sent  for.  She  overcame  her  reluctance,  and 
saw  the  unfortunate  woman.  She  reasoned  with  her,  and  brought 
her  to  such  a  state  of  composure  as  again  to  think  of  her  escape. 
Mfn.  Q.  would  have  clasped  her  in  her  arms  at  parting. 

**  Kiss  me,  kiss  me,''  said  she,  <^  before  I  wander  like  Cain  into 
(^  wide  wilderness."  The  other  started  back  as  it  she  had  trod 
onaviper.  ^  No,''  said  she,  **  I  will  not  kiss  you — since  it  is  you 
who  have  done  the  horrid  deed,  I  wish  you  should  have  time  for 
repeotamceyhttt  I  will  not  kiss  a  murderess." 
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Of  the  bairbreadth  esoapes,  though  highly  mterestiog,.  ^ 
wretched  woman  had  duriog  twelve  days  that  she  wandered  t 
rockaand  solitary  glens,  the  bounds  of  this  chapter  will  oot  i 
.me  to  speak*  The  officers  of  justice  were  close  at  her  * 
They  soon  got  on  the  scent,  and  never  lost,  though  they  coiild 
not  come  up  with  her.  The  nature  of  the  country  fevoured  her, 
'OS  well  as  the  humanity  of  its  inhabitants.  All  abhorremse  4if 
Mrs.  6-  ■  ,  the  murderess,  was  drowned  in  pity  for  Met. 
G  ■  ■■ ,  sorrowing  and  repentant,  a  wanderer  without  a  habi|i- 
lion.  A  rew.jurd  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  her  apfirf- 
hension.  More  than  fifty  persons  might  have  obtained  it^-^*pi«- 
bably,  not  fifty  times  a  hundred  pounds  would  have  prevailed  m 
any  of  them  to  do  what  he  would  have  thought  so  barbaraa»«Hl 
inhuman  a  deed. 

She  came  to  B  ,  a  small  village,  where  the  mother  of  Jim* 

husband,  a  woman  between  seventy  and  eighty,  resided.  Some 
one  told  her  that  her  daughter-in*law  was  there,  and  asked  her  wfast 
she  would  have.  done.  **  * 

*^  Dinna  harm  her,"  HSaid  the  good  woman,  cksping  her  bnads 
and  raiung  her  eyes  to  Heaven ;  let  her  gang  in  peacoi— g^ 
Heaven  will  give  her  time  for  repentance,  I  am  sure  I  WHMui 
refuse  it  to  her." 

Mrs.  G — ' at  length  got  to  a  foreign  country,  where  dbe 

now  resides.  The  punishment  to  which  the  law  would  have  ses- 
tencddber,  had  she  beeti  taken,  would  have  been  mild compmd 
-to  that  which  conscience  every  day  atid  every  hour  inflicts*  She 
was  saved  ifijudgment,  not  in  mercy — saved  to  sufier  longeiv 
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t^rom  Dr.  Thomu*t  Trtvelt.] 

A  NEW  Crown  Prince  was  to  be  elected,  and  various  candid^ttet 
offered  themselves.  If  is  universally  known  that  the  choice  fell 
upon  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponf  6  Corvo,  who  at  that  time  h^i 
the  command  of  a  French  army  in  the  north  of  Germahj^,  a^ 
who  had  begun  his  career  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  French  arfiiy. 
By  what  secret  springs  this  election  was  conducted  it  was  qifite 
impossible  to  learn.  But  the  nature  of  the  choice,  and  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  lead  one  strongly  to  suspect  the  all-powerful 
application  of  French  influence.  The  Swedes  all  veliemenfly 
deny  the  existence  of  any  such  Influence,  and  affirm  that  the  etec- 
tion  of  Bernadotte  was  very  much  contrary  to  Bonaparte's  wish^ 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  those  persons  with  whcffp  I 
conversed  on  the  subject,  had  any  means  of  acquiring  accurile 
information.     The  secret  means  employed  were  probably  knowii 
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onljr  to  ft  yerjr  small  number  of  indiyidiialsy  and  Bernadotte'a  con- 
stimaiate  prudence,  for  which  he  is  very  remarkable,  wiH  probably 
bury  the  real  tmth  for  «ver  in  oblivion,  unless  some  unforeseen 
change  in  the  affiiirs  dt  Europe  should  make  it  his  interest  to 
divulge  the  secret. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bemadette  was  very  popular  both 
in  Hanover  and  at  Hamburgh,  and  that  his  behaviour  to  the 
Swedes,  when  he  was  applied  to  about  concluding  a  peace  with 
Ibe  French  Emperor,  had  made  a  powerful  impression  in  his  fovour. 
His  great  abilities  were  generally  known,  and  Sweden  stood  greatly 
in  need  of  a  prince  of  abWttes  to  raise  her  from  the  state  of 
extreme  feebleness  into  which  she  had  ftllen.  It  is  affirmed  in 
Sweden,  that  a  coolness  had  for  some  time  existed  between  Bonac 
parte  and  the  Prince  of  Pont£  Corvo,  in  consequence  of  Bona- 
parte, upon  some  occasion  or  other,  throwing  up  to  him  his  origi- 
nal rank  of  a  private  soldier.  Such  a  story  is  well  suited  to  the 
impetuoas  rudeness  which  characterizes  Bonaparte ;  but  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  mild  temper  and  consummate  prudence  of  Ber-' 
nadotte.  To  judge  from  appearaneesi  he  has  not  a  good  opinion 
of  his  own  countrymen,  for  not  a  single  Frenchman  is  employed 
either  in  the  Swedish  army,  or  in  any  other  situation,  and  all  the 
applications  which  have  been  made  to  him  by  Frenchmen  have 
been  unifiarmly  refused.  It  was  be  that  brought  about  a  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  The  French  Emperor  was  hurt 
'«t  his  conduct,  and  in  consequence  took  possession  of  Swediafa 
Fomerania.  When  the  Russian  war  be^  last  summer  with 
France,  he  went  over  to  Obo,  had  a  conference  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  he  planned  the 
campaign  which  proved  uHimateiy  so  successful  to  Russia,  and  so 
disastrous  to  France.  Yet  all  this  while  he  has  most  carefiilly 
abstained  from  issuing  any  declaration,  or  involving  Sweden  in  any 
active  part  against  France.  If  Bonaparte  prove,  ultimately,  suc- 
cessful, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  conduct  will  admit  of 
ttiology  with  Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  the  diificuity  of  his 
situation :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Britain  and  Russia  prevail, 
he  is  gone  far  enough  to  secure  the  friendship  of  these  two  powers. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  l>e  more  skilful  than  the  conduct  which  he 
has  pursued.  Indeed  it  may  l>e  questioned  whether  any  other 
would  not,  in  the  present  circumstances,  have  endangered  his  own 
situation,  or  the  very  existence  of  Sweden  as  a  nation.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  for  him  than  to  have  induced  Sweden  to 
eoter  into  an  alliance  with  France.  The  Swedish  nobility  have  all 
had  a  French  education,  and  they  have  adopted  a  good  deal  of  the 
inanners  and  opinions  of  that  volatile  and  unprincipled  nation. ,  The 
Swedes  have  oeen  so  long  accustomed  to  an  alliance  with  FrancOi 
Jbat  it  has  become  in  some  measure  natural  to  the  nation.    They 
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have  imbibed  4«  opiivmBi  whicb  ftrnparte  has  diru^ed  inih  Mt 
much  indM9tryi  respectiiig  the  dauber  m  Oreat  Britain  holdii^  the 
dominion  of  the  gea,  and  the  iiyurj  which  Britiah  comineree  andl 
Britiah  manufactiHres  do  to  other  oatiofia.  These  opioimss  I  admit 
to  he  inconiiistent  with  the  knowledge  of  the  first  principlea  of 
qoami^vWf  and  even  of  conunon  sense,  and  show  a  most  niiseraUe 
ignorance  of  th^  real  interests  and  real  state  of  Europe*  Tet  i 
have  heard  them  gravely  maintained  by  some  of  the  most  sensfcfa 
men  in  Sweden.  If  to  all  this  we  add  the  severe  treateent  whicJt 
they  have  met  with  from  the  Russians,  and  the  natural  jealooajr 
which  every  nation  must  have  of  a  powerful  and  encroachkq; 
peighbour,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  present  war  take  the  part  €i  the  Frenchi  and  arc 
secretly  hostile  tp  Britain  aqd  Russia*  When  I  was  at  Stockholm 
this  appeared  very  streindy  marked.  When  any  news  anrived  of 
sucQesseK  gained  by  the  Russi^iMit  the  faces  of  every  one  you  met 
indicated  disappointment  and  upeasineas*  When  news  arrived  of 
successes  gained  by  the  French,  every  person  was  in  ecstacy*  I 
except  from  this  the  Qerman  and  Britisn  merchants  who  reside  io 
Sweden,  aqd  who  constitute  a  small  t^qt  respectably  and  wealthy 
|)K)dy. 

But  had  Bemadotte  induced  the  Swedes  to  unite  with  France^ 
the  infallible  consequence  would  have  been,  supposiiig  Russia 
capable  of  standing  her  ground,  that  he  would  have  been  attaclre4 
by  Oreat  Britain  and  Russia,  two  powers  that  could  w^  the 
utmo^  ease  have  divided  and  cqnquered  the  whole  kingdom*  Cte 
the  other  hand,  had  he  united  with  Russia,  and  declared  war 
against  France,  the  consequence  would  have  been,  supposing  Bo^ 
fiaparte  ^ccessful,  that  he  would  have  beep  driven  from  the  Swe^ 
dish  throne,  and  reduced  again  to  a  private  station.  We  must 
admit,  therefore,  that  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  Beriiadotte  ba^ 
(litherto  laid  c^n  bis  real  jntcntioos — if  he  has  any  other  inten- 
iioRS  than  to  pr^erve  his  situation,  and  be  regulated  in  his  alliaar 
fes  by  circumstances. 

As  soon  as  Bemadptte  was  elected  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
some  qf  the  Swedish  bbhops  went  over  to  Denmark,  and  made 
him  s^  a  renunciation  of  the  l^man  Catholic  religion,  and  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  enibraced  the  Lutheran  tenets.  At 
(he  same  time  he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Charles  John,  (Carl 
Johan.)  When  he  landed  in  Sweden,  he  was  met  by  a  nobleman 
^ent  by  the  Diet  to  receive  him.  As  soon  as  they  met  they  emr 
braced.  By  some  accident  the  twq  stars  with  which  they  were 
decorated  caught  hold  of  eacji  other,  so  that  when  they  attempted 
to  separate,  they  found  themselves  entangled.  ^'  Monseigneur,'* 
said  the  nobleman,  <^  nous  nous  sommes  attache^"  *^  J'espere,'' 
^werec|  the  Crown  frince  without  hesitation,  '^  qu'il  est  podc 
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jamais*"  Soon  after  bis  arrival  in  Swed^n^  he  Ketit  hid  wife  and 
his  whole  family  out  of  the  countrj^  except  his  eldest  sen,  Prince 
Oscar^  a  boj  about  fourteen  yeafis  of  age.  It  is  well  known  that  at 
present  the  rest  of  his  familj  is  in  France,  l^his  step  occasioned 
a  g<idd  d^  of  ^culation  in  Sweden,  and  much  anxiety  to  knoW 
the  reason  of  a  conduct  apparently  So  untiaturaL  A  nobleman 
one  day  said  (o  him,  Ihat  the  Swedes  had  always  been  accustomed 
tofaear  a  great  deal  concerning  th&  royal  family;  that  they  would 
nC  course  be  very  inquisitive  about  his  family,  ^nd  on  that  account 
lie  iratflted  to  know  from  his  Royal  Highness  what  aAswer  he  should 
giYe  if  any  person  asked  him  about  the  femily  of  the  Crown 
rrincet  "In  that  case,"  replied  Bemadotte,  "you  may  say^that 
you  know  nothing  of  the  matter." 

The  Crown  Prince  seems  in  fact  to  be  really  the  King  of  Swe- 
deiK-  Charles  XIII.  never  appears  in  public^  and  he  i^  so  old  and 
infirm  that  he  isnot  probably  able  to  manage  the  afikirs  of  the  king- 
dom, were  he  ev^i  so  inclined.  .  The  fir^t  care  of  the  Crown 
^frince  was  to  restore  the  army,  which  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  unfortunate  WBt9  of  the  hte  King,  and'  to  bring  it  again  to  a 
state  of  respectability.  Th^  French  mode  of  levyii^  trdops  by 
conscription,  which  the  late  king  had  in  vain  attempted  to  intro- 
duce^  was  resorted  to.  The  Swedish  array,  at  present,  amounts  to 
50,000  men^  besides  the  supplementary  troops,  who  nrny  be 
90)000  more ;  but  are  chiefly  boys,  or  young  men  under  twenly« 
All  the  troG^  lare  dressed  in  French  uniform,  and  the  French 
tactics  have  been  intiroduced  mto  all  the  regiments.  I  saw  a 
review^  of  about  6,000  Swedish  troops^  Sthd  Orders  were  given 
by  the  Crown  Prince  himself,  and  the  skill  of  the  troops^  and  the 
irapidity  of  their  movements^  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  great 
£very  Swedish  soldier  haa  a^ house  and  a  piece  of  ground  assigned 
to  him,  by  the  cultivation  of  which  he  su^iorts  himself  when  not 
in  the  field.  When  called  out  he  is  supported  by  governments  By 
ttu»  contrivance  the  Swedish  army  costs  the  country  much  less 
than  it  Otherwise  would  do.  The  men  are  kept  firom  vice;  and 
thdr  health  and  hardihood  is  probably  promoted.  When  they  are 
collected  for  drill,  the  first  thing  they  do  every  morning  on  assem- 
Uii^  is  io  sing  a  hymn»  This  practice  they  follow  likewise  when 
they  go  into  actioii.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Gustavui 
AdolphuB. 

The  Crown  Prince  seems  to  be  very.  po(polar  in  Sweden ;  every 
body  spoke  well  of  him.  When  he  passed  by  the  ranks  of  the 
Swedish  troops,  he  was  received  with  huzzasi  He  is  a  middle 
i^ed  man,  with  a  dark  complexion,  Kn  agreeable  expressive  coun- 
tenance j  but  a  little  disfigured  by  the  sLse  of  hisnOse*  Hecaiv- 
not  express  himself  intelligibly  tii  Swedish.  The  person  who  has 
the  charge  of  his  horses  is  an  ElngUshman,  who  has  been  with  him 
these  eight  years. 


I>OETRY. 


PATRIOTIC  STANZAS^ 

fThe  foUotriog  tpirited  Tcnea  were  composed  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  and 
recited  by  him  at  a  meedog  of  Kortb  Bntoni,  in  London,  on  Monday,  Mi  of 
Augtut,  1803.  The  borata  of  feeling  in  the  aeoond  and  third  alahsaa,  are  re- 
BBArkably  natural  and  energetie.3. 

Our  boaoma  well  bare  to  the  glorioiu  strife. 

And  oar  oath  it  recorded  on  high. 
To  prevail  in  the  eanse  that  is  dearer  than  life. 

Or  cmshed  in  its  mins,  to  die. 
Then  rise,  feBow  freemen,  and  stretch  die  right  hand. 
And  swear  to  prevail  in  your  dear  native  land. 

'TIS  the  home  we  hold  sacred  blaid  to  our  trvat 

God  Mess  the  green  Isle  of  the  brave ! 
Should  a  conqueror  tread  on  our  forefiithers'  dust^ 

It  would  raise  the  ok!  dead  from  their  grave. 
Then  rise,  ke. 

In  a  Briton's  sweet  home  shall  a  spoiler  abide. 

Profaning  its  loves  and  its  charms  ? 
Shall  a  Frenchman  insult  a  lov'd  fair  at  our  side  i 

To  arma— O  my  counttj,  to  arms ! 
Then -rise,  Sie* 

ShaH  tyrants  enslave  lis,  my  countrymen  ?«— No— 

Their  heads  mthe  sword  shall  be  given  $ 
Let  a  deathbed  repentance  await  the  proud  foe, 

And  his  blood  be  anofiering  to  heaven! 
Thenriae^lu. 


ON  THE  CAPRICES  OP  FORTUNE^ 

From  the  Jirabic, 

Why  dMuU  1  bhish  that  fortune's  frown 
!>  oms  me  life's  humble  paths  to  tread  s 

To  live  unheeded  and  unknown ; 
To  snk  ibrgottcft  to  the  dead  ? 
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^Tit  DOft  the  good,  the  wise^  the  brave, 

That  forest  shine  or  brightest  rise. 
The  feather  sports  upon  the  wave. 

The  pesjrl  in  ocean's  cavern  Hes. 
Each  lesser  star  that  studs  the  sphere. 

Sparkles  with  undiminished  light ; 
Dark  and  eclipsed  alone  appear 

The  Lord  of  Day,  the  Queen  of  Niglit. 


SEQXTEL  TO  THE  BUTTERFLY'S  BALL« 

[The  fonowiag  beautiful  lines  are  said  to  have  been  imtten  by  a  young  hdy  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  fourteen  years  of  age.] 

O  !  ye  who  so  lately  were  bVthsome  and  gay. 
At  the  Butterfly's  banquet  carousing  away. 
Your  feasts  and-  your  revels  of  pleasure  are  fled. 
For  the  soul  of  the  bAnquet — the  Butterfly's  dead  ! 

No  longer  the  Flies  and  the  Emmets  advance. 
To  join  with  their  friends  in  the  Grasshopper^s  dance : 
For  see  her  thin  form  o'er  the  favourite  bend, 
^nd  the  Grasshopper  mourns  for  the  loss  of  her  friend ! 

And  hark  to  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  Bee, 
And  the  Beetle  who  follows,  as  mournful  as  he ! 
And  see  where  so  mournful  the  green  rushes  wave. 
The  Mole  is  preparing  the  Butterfly's  grave ! 

This  Dormouse  attended,  but  cold  and  forlorn. 
And  the  Gnat  slowly  winded  his  shriU  little  horn. 
And  the  Moth,  who  was  grieved  at  the.  loss  of  a  sister, 
Bent  over  the  body,  and  silently  kissed  her! 

The  corse  was  embaboed  at  the  set  of  the  sun. 
And  included  in  case  which  the  SiHt-worm  hftd  spun ! 
By  the  help  of  the  Ilornetthe  coffin  was  lud 
On  a  bier,  out  of  myrtle  and  jessamine  made. 

Li  weepen  and  scarfs  came  the  Butterflies  all. 
And  six  of  the  number  supported  the  pall : 
And  the  Spider  came  there  in  his  mourning  so  black. 
But  the  fire  of  the  Glowworm  soon  fnghten'd  him  back. 

The  Grub  left  his  nutshell  to  join  the  sad  throng. 
And  slowly  led  with  him  the  Book-worm  along, 
"Who  wept  his  poor  neighbour  s  unfortunate  doom^ 
.  And  wrote  these  few  fines  to  be  placed  on  her  tomb. 

EPITAPH^ 

At  tiUs  solemn  ^ot,  where  the  green  rushes  wave. 
Here  sadly  we  bent  o'er  the  Butterfly's  grave, 
T  was  here  we  to  beauty  our  obsequiespaid, 
Ab4  hftltowed  tiie  moan4  which  her  ashes  had  made. 
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And  here  sliaU  the  dMiy  and  riolet  Wow, 
And  the  lily  dlseoter  her  boiom  of  snow. 
While  nndcr  the  leaf  in  the  ev'nings  of  tpring, 
Sdll  mourning  her  ftiend  shall  the  Grasshoppct  ling. 


THE  FRENCH  PEASAN'fe 

When  thbgs  are  done,  and  past  reealling, 

*Ti8  folly  then  to  fret  and  cry, 
Prop  up  a  rotten  house  that's  falling. 

But  when  it's  down,  e'en  let  it  lie. 

O,  patience,  patienec,  thoa'rt  a  jewel. 
And  like  all  jewels  hard  to  find, 
'M ongst  all  the  Tariooa  men  yon  see, 

Examine  every  moAer's  son, 
Toull  find  they  aB  m  this  agree. 

To  make  ten  troubles  oat  of  one. 
When  pasaons  rage,  they  heap  on  fuel. 
And  give  their  reason  to  the  wind. 

Hark,  don't  you  hear  the  genei*a]  cry. 

Whose  trooUea  ever  eqoall'd  wm€;» 
How  readily  each  stander-by 

Replies,  with  captious  ed|0,  **  Bune.'* 
Sure  from  our  clime  this  discord  springs. 
Heaven's  choicest  blessings  we  abuse. 
And  every  Englishman  alive, 

Whether  Duke,  Lbrd,  Esquire  or  Cent, 
Claims  as  his  just  prerogative 

Ease,  liberty,  and  discontent. 
A  Frenchman  often  sttrres  and  sing^ 
With  cheerfulness  and  wooden  shoes. 

A  Peasant  of  the  true  French  breed. 

Was  driving  in  a  narrow  road 
A  cart  with  but  one  sorry  steed,. 

And  fill'd  with  onions,  savoury  l6ad ' 
C  areless  he  tmdg'd  along  before. 
Singing  a  Gascon  roundelajf^— 
Hard  by  there  ran  a  whimpering  brook. 

The  road  ran  shelving  towards  the  brim, 
The  spiteful  wind  th'  advantage  took. 

The  wheel  flies  up,  the  onions  8wim«» 
The  Peasant  saw  his  favourite  store 
At  one  rude  blast  aH  pufifd  away. 

How  would  an  English  down  have  sworn. 
To  hear  them  plump,  and  see  them  roll, 

Have  eurs'd  the  hour  that  he  was  born, 
Andfbr  an  otdon  damn'd  his  soul  ? 
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Our  Frenehman  teted  quite  as  weU : 

He  ttc^p'd,  and  bardfy  Btopp'd,  hit  soag  { 

First  raisM  his  Bidet  from  his  swoon,  ^' " 

Then  stood  a  little  while  to  Tiew  / 

Hi  s  onions  bobbing  up  and  down :  . ' 

At  last  he,  shrugging,  cried  <*  ParbleOf 
II  ne  manqne  ici  que  de  sel. 
Poor  faire  de  potage  excellent." 


iyoman; 

Womi^n,  dear  woman,  in  whose  natne. 

Wife,  sister,  mother,  meet  i 
Thine  is  the  heart,  by  earliest  claim* 

And  thine  its  htest  beat 

In  thee  the  angel  virtues  shine. 
An  angel  form  to  thee  is  giv*!]. 

Then  be  an  angel's  office  thine. 
And  lead  the  soul  to  heav'n* 

From  thee  we  draw  our  infant  strength. 
Thou  art  our  ehifdhood*s  friend ; 

And  when  the  man  unfolds  at  length. 
On  thee  his  hopes  dei>end. 

For  round  the  heart  thy  pow'r  hast  tpm^ 
A  thousand  dear  mysterious  ties : 

Then  take  the  heart  thy  charms  hate  woo. 
And  nurse  it  for  the  skies. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

J.B.[tA,LL,  Esquire,  Professor  of  Rhetorie  and  BeUes  Lfettresin  tke  Vmwenkj 
nf  BiuyU^d,  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  treatise  on  "  The  office  and  authority  of  t 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  arising  under  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stsftcs, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Marjlaad,  and  the  Common  Law.  lUuftrated  bj  a 
furietj'  of  precedents  adapted  to  thoae  Laws." 

J.CusRXNC,  of  Baltimore,  has  in  the  press  a  transUtion  of  Dr.  J.  Lairej's  Me- 
moirs of  Military  Surgery,  and  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  French  armies  m  Aaia  aod 
Europe,  from  the  year  I79i  to  1818.  By  Richard  W.  Hall,  M.  D.  profetsorof 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  MaiyUnd.  From  the  second  Parts  edit  In  two  sals, 
large  8to. 

Lately  published.  Hall's  Dxstillbk,  containing,  !•  Full  and  practical  £rce- 
tkms  for  making  and  distilling  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  imitating  Holland  gin  and  Irish 
whiskey.  9.  A  notice  of  the  different  kinds  of  stills  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Scotch  stills,  which  may  be  run  off  483  times  in  84  hours.  S.  A  treatise  on 
fermentation,  containing  the  latest  discoreries  on  the  subject  4  Direetiou  far 
making  yest,  and  preserving  it  sweet  for  any  length  of  time.  5.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Allison's  process  of  rectification,  with  improvements,  and  mode  of  imitating  French 
brandy,  he.  8.  Instructions  for  making  all  kinds  of  cordials,  compound  waters,  kc 
also  for  making  cider,  beer,  and  various  kinds  of  wines,  8cc.  Ice.  kc  Adapted  to 
the  use  of  farmers  as  weH  as  distillers.    By  Harrison  Hall. 

On  this  last  work,  the  following  encomium  is  passed  by  Professor  Cooper,  in 
his  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  "  If  a  few  pages  of  chymlcal  disqukitioii  were 
omitted,  and  some  practical  directions  given  on  the  use  of  the  hydrometer,  this 
would  be  the  best  book  I  have  seen  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  such  as  it  is. 
It  supersedes  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had  to  say  on  this  manufacture,  bat  I  can  make 
some  additions  when  the  proper  time  comes." 

Ths  Wsstbev  Glbansr.— We  have  just  reeeived  the  first  number  of  a 
scientific  and  Uterary  work,  entitled  The  fTestem  Gleaner,  published  monthly  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  edited  by  C.  F.  Aigster,  M.  D.  It  is  widi  great  pleasure  dint  we 
hail  thisproof  of  the  advancement  of  science  and  learning  in  this  interesting  portion 
of  the  union.  The  prospectus  of  the  editor  breathes  the  liberal  and  truly  natioMl 
spirit  that  should  govern  every  work  of  the  kind;  the  contents  of  his  first  number 
are  highly  ^satisfactory,  and  if  he  steadfastly  adheres  to  the  impartial  plan  he  has 
laid  down,  and  executes  It  with  the  ability  of  which  he  has  already  given  tokens,  it 
cannot  fail  to  redound  to  his  own  credit,  and  the  advuotage  of  the  Western  Conn- 
try.  • 

In  Press— By  Howe  and  Deforest,  of  New-Haven,  The  Elementa  of  Algehn, 
being  the  first  part  of  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Mathematics,  adapted  ti 
the  course  of  instruction  in  Yale  College.  By  Jeremiah  Day,  Prolcttor  of  MhIk- 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Tale  College. 
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Comtiies  of  Aristophanes^  vis.  The  Clouds^  Phdus^  The  Frogs, 
The  Birds.     Translated  into  English^  with  notes. 

C^e  ^Te  already  inserted  an  article  on  this  work  from  one  of  the  minor  reTiewa 
of  Great  Britain,  and  have  likewise  given  a  dissertation  on  Greek  literature,  from 
the  Edinhorgh  Review.  The  following  article,  howerer,  oontaimi  general  remarks 
«o  the  Greek  stage,  and  is  worthy  of  attention  not  merely  as  coming  from  so  highly 
vUsBoal  a  source  as  the  Quarterly  Review,  hut  firom  its  heing  in  a  manner  a 
rital  dissertatioa  to  the  one  last  menttened.j 

While  the  tragic  writers  of  Greece  have  been  cherished  by 

.  OB  with  ao  eagerness  borderiog  on  enthusiasm,  the  only  perfect 

;  remaios  of  that  celebrated  country,  in  the  opposite  walicof  comedy, 

I  We  been    consigned   to  comparative    neglect   and  obscurity. 

'  l^ragedy,  indeed,   as   speaking  a  more  general  language  than 

■  comedy,  and  uttering  much  the  same  kind  of  sentiments,  whether 

.  by  the  mouth  of  a  Medea,  or  a  Latly  Macbeth,  might  naturally  be 

•  ^pected  to  be  more  popular  than  her  sister  muse,  whose  Elusions 

nnist  necessarily  be  more  local  and  confined ;  yet  it  still  appears 

^Qi^countable,  that  a  people,  possessed  with  so  decided  a  taste 

^  humour  as  the  Englishi  and  keenly  susceptible  of  personal 
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satire,  shoald  have  done  bo  little  for  an  atttbor,  who  yieUb  to  few 
writers  either  ancient  or  modem  in  both  these  quaCficatioiiB.  ^ 

More  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  first  editioQ  4it 
Aristophanes  was  printed ;  and  daring  that  period,  the  contiiiaMt 
has  produced  a  succession  of  commentators  on  his  text:   &e 
Italians  have  made  themselves  masters  of  hmi  bj  the  traosliititttt 
(a  very  miserable  one,  ift  own)  of  the  ''^Rositini,  and  the  Freodi 
bj  that  of  PcHnsniet,  while  in  England  we  have  little  more   HhOi 
the  London  edition  of  the  Plutus  and  the  Clouds,  the  Oxfbrd 
edition  of  the  Knights,  the  Achamenses  of  BIr.  Ehnsley,  enriclMd 
with  the  notes  of  Benttej,  and  different  translations  of  one  or  otiwr 
of  the  four  plays,  whioh  are  here  collected.    This  is  the  nMne 
surprising,  because  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  are  reckoned 
among  the  most  valuable  of  this  species  of  writing ;  this  poet  Uobk 
self  too,  we  should  think,  presented  a  most  inviting  harvest  to  tlie 
philologist  and  the  commentator :  there  were  mwaj  words  to  te 
traced  to  thefa*  roots,  many  customs  to  be  elucidated,  many  iMr 
culties  to  be  explained ;  various  passages  to  be  restoved ;  diaiopies 
which  had  escaped  from  their  right  owner  to  be  returned;  levsM 
out  of  number,  which  required  the  hand  of  a  metrical  Procrvstea ; 
and  an  abundance  of  those  delicious  passages,  at  which  commiuia 
tors  are  accused  <^  nomiBg  riot.    Had  no  specimen  ^  the  fliati: 
comedy  come  down  to  us,  there  are  few  things,  we  believe,  whksli 
would  have  excited  greater  regret.     The  scenical  representatimis 
of  a  nation  present  us  with  so  Kvely  and  exact  a  picture  of  Ate 
people  themselves,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  ieta 
firfBcient  for  forming  a  decided  opmion  upon  the  character  of  asjr 
natbtt,  unless  we  have  the  exhibitions  of  their  stage,  tKith  serioM 
and  comic,  to  assist  our  judgment. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  octavo  edition  of  Brunck,  unsatis- 
factory as  it  is,  has  been  purchased,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  it  is 
net  from  a  defect  of  taste  in  this  country  that  the  works  of  Atis; 
tophanea  have  been  so  much  more  talked  of  than  read,  and  «o 
much  more  read  than  understood.  That  he  will  ever  be  vefy 
generally  popular  here,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say.  When  the 
drama  oiF  a  country  is  poor,  they  are  frequently  content  to  borrow 
amusement  from  their  neighbour;  the  Roman  was  for  a  k)ng  titte 
diverted  with  Athenian  customs  in  Roman  language,  and  the 
Frenchman  lauded  at  Spanish  phrases  and  habits*  which  be 
scarcely  understood : liutwhen  theirown  literature  affcMrds  dramatists 
of  the  highest  excellence,  few  people  will  feel  much  indulgence  fer 
the  elementary  exhibitions  of  a  foreign  nation.     This  localiQr^ 

*  The  editor  of  TeraceTs  Italian  tranalation  of  die  Plutos  and  the  doada  «fi 
that  the  Rositini  made  their  trantlation  from  a  wretched  tranafuaoo  of  Aristcmhaaei 
Imo  Latin.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  waa  the  oaae,  fer  the  translation  ittev  b  «C- 
teHy  onUke  the  origual.  Tenicci  has  succeeded  better,  and  hk  tmnbtioii  ii4i^ 
xiched  with  some  exoelleQt  notes. 
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idUch  belongs  ao  particulariy  to  comedy  and  satire,  wmi  neees- 
«ariiy  abate  tbe  relish  of  tho  unlearned  reader  for  the  writings  of 
Artstopfaanes ;  and  after  every  assistance,  the  difficulty  of  the  ori« 
fgiBiai  text  must  prove  a  great  bar  to  all  but  finished  scholars. 
Conuc  writers  are  the  last  authors  to  whom  the  student  of  a 
fi^reigii  lapguage  has  recourse.  There  is  necessarily  so  much 
idipm  in  them,  the  elliptic  mode  of  speech  is  so  continually  recur- 
ring, and  the  transitions  are  so  rapid,  that  the  pund  is  startled  at 
evBfj  turn,  instead  of  sliding  with  ease  into  the  subject,  and  catch« 
ii^  the  little  mcetics  of  the  dialogue*  A  maxim  in  ethics  does  not 
kme  its  force  while  we  are  consulting  Hederic  or  Scapula.  Even 
the  sublimer  emotions,  excited  by  the  writings  of  Euripides  and 
Pindar,  are  not  so  likely  to  evaporate,  while  we  pause  to  ascertain 
the  precise  meaning  of  a  word«  or  a  phrase,  as  the  lighter  shades  of 
Gelling  excited  by  comedy.  To  be  consulting  the  scholiast,  when 
we^qght  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wit  and  spirit  ojf  the  dialogue ; 
In  be  searcbing  m  Bisetus,  or  Geraldus,  whether  we  may  laugh 
^  by  anthofity,"  soon  exhausts  the  patience  and  fatigues  the  imagi- 
nation. 

There  is  one  things  on  which  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  put 
the  reader  upon  his  guards  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  Grecian 
stage,  and  that  is>  net  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  these  plays  with 
Engtish  feeUiM»  and  English  ideas  about  him.  If  he  come  fresh 
from  bis  own  duama,  and  expect  a  similar  exhibition  in  that  of  the 
•Grecian  poet ;  if  be  look  for  intricacy  of  plot,  for  gradual  devekqp- 
mept  of  character,  for  a  leading  slory  with  a  subordinate  one 
attached  to  it,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  help  forward  the  m«n 
9lory  and  form  a  relief  to  it;  above  all,  if  be  look  for  the  delinea- ' 
lion  o[  that  universal  passion,  whose  innumerable  varieties  of  ten- 
derness and  gay  ety,  of  whim  and  caprice,  it  is  the  delight  of  modem 
comedy  to  exhibiti  be  will  find  himself  sorely  disappointed.  He 
vill  meet  with  characters,  marked,  it  is  true,  with  strong  humour, 
hut  exhibiting  few  lights  and  shades ;  he  will  find  a  story  that  has 
no  intricacies  in  it ;  and  for  love — he  will  see  but  little  ot  it  indeed* 
and  that  little  he  will  wish  to  have  expunged.  The  correct  re- 
finement of  modem  times,  the  considering  of  love  as  a  sentiment 
and  not  as  an  appetite,  with  all  the  light  badinage  and  amiable 
gallantry  which  this  feeling  engenders,  the  *^  dolci  durezze,  e  pla- 
cide  repulse,"  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Nothings  in  fact,  can 
he  conceived  more  gross  than  the  old  comedy,  as  exhibited  in 
Aristi^hanes  and  the  small  remains  of  his  coiemporartes  which 
hw^  come  down  to  us.  The  worst  of  things  are  called  by  the 
worst  of  names ;  and  the  meanest  of  our  appetites  and  grossest  ol 
our  necessities  are  perpetually  called  in  to  make  sport  for  the  au- 
jBence,  who,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  them  by  those  exhibitions,  (and 
they  certainly  took  a  singular  delight  in  them,)  can  have  been 


little  better  ilian  semibarbariane.'*''  The  plot  of  the  Lyinsfrmli 
turns  upon  a  proposal  sd  gross,  that  we  shall  not  iostih  our  readers 
with  it ;  and  though  the  effects  of  it  upon  the  drainatis  perBooft 
are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  the  poet  deserves  no  indulgence  for 
bis  shameless  and  unparalleled  effrontery.  The  mai^nal  refe- 
rences of  some  of  our  old  0M>raIities,  and  even  mysteries,  are  muSf 
cienlly  significant ;  but  Ihey  are  purity  iteelf  when  compared  with 
the  licentiousness  of  (he  Athenian  stage. 

The  grossness  of  the  comic  theatre  o(  Greece  forms  a  singBbr 
contrast  with  the  gravity,  the  decorum,  and  die  simtained  elegance 
of  the  tragic  poets  of  the  same  period ;  and  we  can  scarcely  cmh 
ceive  it  possible  that  the  same  people  who  had  listened  with  tiie 
warmest  enthusiasm  to  tlie  wild  sublimities  of  JSschylus  and  the 
moral  pathos  of  Euripides,  could  have  not  only  enduted,  but  en- 
couraged  and  insisted  upon  the  buffixmery  and  ribaldry  of  the 
comic  writers.     We  can  ascribe  thb  depravity  of  taste  to  oe 
cause  so  much  as  the  little  intercourse  which  subsisted  betweea 
the  two  sexes,  and  the  partial  exclusioa  of  women,  that  is,  women 
of  virtue,  (for  the  restriction  did  not  extend  to  the  profligate  pari 
of  the  sex,)  from  entertainments  of  the  theatre.     Mr.  Dunster  has 
suggested,  that  the  grossness  of  Aristophanes  was  merely  an  arti- 
fice, and  that  it  served  him  as  a  sort  of  battery  for  making  hk 
assaults  upon  the  vices  of  his  countrymen  with  more  effect.  Tree^ 
indeed,  it  is,  that  the  higher  the  object  which  he  has  in  view,  and 
the  greater  the  danger  of  bringing  it  before  the  audience,  so  mucb 
the  lower  frequently  is  the  ribaldry  to  which  he  descends.  Whea 
by  the  most  ridiculous  buffoonery  he  has  put  his  audience  entirely 
off  their  guard,  then  it  is  that  he  suddenly  strikes  the  deadliest  blow. 
To  the  better  part  of  bis  audience  his  admonitions  might  have  the  lu- 
dicrous appearance  of  a  Bacchus  preaching  sobriety  from  a  tab ;  but 
to  the  vitious  no  reproof  comes  so  home  as  that  which  they  hear 
from  persons  who  appear  to  think  as  little  of  virtue  as  themselveii 
After  all,  this  post  is  scarcely  tenable ;  the  poet  seems  voluntaiily 
to  wallow  in  his  filth ;  and  if  his  muse  is  not  an  absolute  prostitnt^ 
Ae  at  least  seems  always  willing  to  meet  the  public  half  way. 

Besides  the  embarrassments  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  ua- 
karned  reader  will  be  encumbered  with  a  new  set  of  dramaik 
persoTUB^  called  the  chorus,  whom  he  will  find  possessed  of  a  most 
persevering  attachment  to  the  stage,  never  forsaking  the  per- 
formers, and  diving  into  every  thought,  which  is  within  the  coo* 
ception  and  intention  of  the  actors.  To  add  to  this  aeemiog 
absurdity,  he  will  find  this  exalted  post  allotted  to  creatures  of  a 
very  inferior  situation  in  the  comic  poets;  to  Frogs,  to  Wasp%  te 

•  We  muft  iibt,1loveTer,  conclude  too  genenilly.    It  ir  well  knowii  tbat  tbe  pK» 
leeophen  rarely  frequentctl  the  comic  theatres,  and  Uieir  example,  no  ^oubt,  irtk    l 
^E>&owed  by  the  mat^  respe«UUe  p«rt  of  the  oitixeiM. 
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Birdf,  «id  ereo  to  Cloads.  We  might  enlarge  upon  this  topic ; 
but  enoogh,  we  think,  has  been  premised  to  mske  it  clear  that 
Amtophuies  waa  not  a  comic  poet  according  to  our  ideas  of  that 
cfaaracter:  he  may  rather  be  termed  a  writer  upon  criticism, 
ethics  uid  politics ;  and  unless  the  reader  come  with  these  ioH 
prefliions  to  the  perusal  of  him,  he  is  not  likelj  to  make  a  fair  esti- 
mate  of  his  merits,  or  to  imUbe  that  relbh  for  his  writings,  which 
all  true  scholars  feel. 

Having  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  character  of 
the  dramatist,  we  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  materials  from 
which  he  had  to  draw  bis  comic  pictures.    There  b  no  source  of 
homour  so  fertile  as  vanity;  m  other  words,  as  the  affectation  of 
pretending  to  be  what  we  are  not,  and  assuming  a  part  for  which 
we  are  not  fitted  either  hy  fortwie  or  nature.     The  endless  sub- 
divisions of  employment  in  modem  life  must,  from  this  cause,  pro- 
duc^e  a  never  failing  succession  of  fit  subjects  for  the  dramatist  and 
tfie  satirist.  But  in  the  earlier  days  of  Greece,  when  Aristophanes 
wrote,  this  plentiful  crop  of  petenders  did  not  exist.     The  Athe- 
Bians  had,  it  is  true,  like  other  people,  their  arttsiBihs,^their  binds, 
and  their  merchants ;  but  the  collective  character  of  the  nation 
was  that  of  soldiers  and  statesmen.     They  had  no  standing  army, 
for  which  they  paid  their  quota,  nor  a  militia,  for  which  they  pro- 
vided substitutes :  every  man  was  in  his  turn  a  soldier.     Again, 
ihe  Athenians  did  not  express  their  political  opinions  once  in  seven 
years,  and  then  leave  them  to  be  promulgated  by  the  mouth  of  a 
tepresentative;  but  every  man  was  called  upon  contibually  to  give 
hiS' voice  in  the  deliberative  assembly  himself.     Such  were  the 
two  great  and  leading  occupations  of  the  Athenians ;  upon  these 
would  all  their  ideas  mainly  turn,  and  to  these  would  the  produc- 
tions of  the  stage,  which  sJways  follows  the  public  feeling,  be  di- 
rected.    Accordingly,  we  find  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  per- 
petually turning  upon  one  or  other  of  these  topics,  and  more  par- 
ticularly upon  that  part  of  their  civil  jurisprudence  which  allotted 
flie  judicial  situation  to  all  ranks  indiscriminately,  and  paid  them  a 
certain  salary  for  their  trouble.     After  the  feelings  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  these  pursuits,  the  Athenians  were  distin- 
guished by  a  predominant  passion  fon  the  amusements  of  the  stage. 
The  bounty  of  nature  had  bestowed  upon  them  a  triumvirate  of 
tragic  poets,  whom  it  has  been  the  pride  of  modern  times  to  own  a» 
their  masters ;  and  a  crowd  of  comic  writers,  whose  wit  seems  to 
have   been  as  powerful  m  exciting  the  gayer  feelings,  as  the 
pathov  and  sublimity  of  the  former  in  raising  the  grander  emotions. 
These  productions  were  got  up  with  all  the  magnificence  of  which 
the  age  could  boast.     The  whole  expenses  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  it  is  said,  did  not  cost  more  than  the  exhibition  of  three  of  the 
tr^edies  of  Sophocles.    The  emulation  of  the  writers  kept  pace 
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with  fhe  geeefosity  of  ^  mAoagers.  Plays  vere  not  tben  < 
tracted  for,  as  at  preeent,  by  the  groaa ;  neither  was  the  sticceii^ 
ful  candidate  rewaitled  merely  by  a  benefit  The  apphuises  and 
distinctions,  which  accompanied  success,  were  so  flattering,  that 
some  of  their  writers  expired  imder  them.  Such  were  the  people 
to  whom  the  drama  of  Aristophanes  was  submitted,  and  we  ou^bA 
to  have  a  proper  idea  of  hb  audience,  in  order  to  judge  of  his 
merits.  We  are  apt  to  view  the  Athenians,  as  they  d^  thaoH 
selves,  through  the  ms^nifying  ghsaea  of  Marathon  and  PfaJ»a ; 
but  a  more  odious  people,  as  to  their  internal  economy,  never 
esusted.  They  were  open  to  the  grossest  flattery;  they  w«|<a 
credubus,  not  like  Englishnien,  from  an  unaospecteg  henesty, 
but,  like  Frenchmen,  to  whom  their  character  is  very  simibv,  fima 
vanity  and  self-conceit.  They  were  fickle  and  inconstaat  in  their 
tempers,  melting  one  night  into  tears  over  Ihe  tragedies  of  Ekm- 
pides,  and  the  next,  dying  with  laughter  at  the  parodies  of  hia  in- 
cessant persecutor,  Aristophimes.  CNf  a  h%h-wronght  susceptibUitj^ 
they  set  a  fine,  upon  Phrynicus^  because  his  dial^ue  was  tea  pi^ 
thetic,  and  starved  Anaxandrides  because  his  invectives  were  too 
severe.  Too  ai^pte  to  be  msensible  of  high  talento,  and  too  aa- 
yious  to  allow  them  theii*  due  sway,  they  persecuted  the  vir4aa 
which  they  could  not  but  admire,  and  exalted  the  vice  wWeh 
they  ridiculed  and  contemned :  the  vilest  tyrants  where  they  dared* 
and  that  was  chiefly  with  the  meritorious  and  the  virtuous ;  and 
the  meanest  slaves  to  the  bullies  and  blockheads,  who  ruled  then 
by  consulting  their  tempers,  and  administering  to  their  favottrila 
passions — upraise  of  theoteelves  and  abuse  of  others.  3ueh 
some  of  the  traits  of  the  iacomprehensibk  Athent»ia;  the  i^ 
who  deserted  Alcibiades,  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  oration,  to ) 
after  a  bird ;  who  erected  a  monument  to  Cratinus  for  lus  talentily 
and  recorded  nothing  upon  it  but  that  he  was  a  drunkard;  wha 
drove  Aristides  into  tmnishment^  because  he  was  just,  and  rewarded 
ibe  children  of  Choeriphilus  with  the  freedom  of  their  city»  ba» 
cause  their  father  sold  excellent  salt  fish :  the  people,  in  ahoiC^ 
who  first  listened  with  admiration  to  the  precepts  of  Socrateat 
tben  allowed  him  to  be  made  a  public  jest,  then  murdered,  and 
last  of  all  deified  him.  Such,  we  say,  were  the  people  whose 
amusements^  morals,  and  politics,  Aristophanes  undertook  to  oritir 
ciae,  to  amend,  and  to  direct.  It  was  a  haaardous  tadc ;  but  of  thin 
he  seems  well  aware.  To  arraign  them  seriously  and  severetjp 
was  dangerous;  to  bend  and  crouch  before  them  sotfcely  teeaao; 
Whenever,  therefore,  he  has  any  important  object  in  view ■■  m 
sophbt  to  expose — ^a  public  defaulter  to  arraign-— a  war  to  ca«« 
demn — a  peace  to  recommend,  he  generally  commences  with,  la 
scene  of  low  buffoonery,  or  introdaces  some  of  their  great  peofde 
m  a  kidicix>us  sitoationi  such  as  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
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ievcAkig  dtspotitbn  of  the  Atfaenians.  Having  tfain  prepared  hit 
aodienoe,  be  opens  his  battery;  and  tbe  boldness  with  which  he 
direeis  his  assault,  when  we  consider  the  powers  of  those  sub- 
jected to  his  lashy  places  him  on  very  high  ground  indeed.  It  is 
hers  that  we  feel  tne  character  of  sublimity  in  our  author,  which 
Loogimts  applies  only  to  the  apt  cirflocation  of  his  words  and  sen- 
teaces.  His  undaunted  denunc^tioin  of  public  villany ;  his  bold 
appeals  in  favour  of  his  own  patriotic  intentions ;  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  turns  of  wit,  drawn  fifom  new  and  peculiar  sources; 
his  pointed,  short  and  resistless  sarcasm,  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  nM>ral  reprehensiod.  The  addresses  of  Dicaeus  and 
Adieus  in  the  Clouds,  are  both  grand  in  their  display ;  the  cutting 
satire  with  which  the  former  gives  up  the  contest,  and  throws 
btmseif  upon  tbe  audience  as  a  universal  mass  of  villany,  is  more 
than  grand ;  it  is  a  stroke  cf  true  sublimity. 

Of  those  who  suffered  from  this  writer's  ridicule,  there  are  three 
so  ConspicQOUS,  that  we  cannot  avoid  saying  a  few  words  on  each*; 
we»  mean  Socrates,  Bnripides,  and  Cleon.  His  motives  for  at- 
tacking the  former  are  not  suflbuently  clear.  The  idle  story  of 
his  being  suborned  by  Metitus  to  write  the  comedy  of  the  CloudsT, 
and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  tbe  death  of  Socrates,  is  refuted  by 
the  dates  of  his  pieces,  from  which  it  appears  that  that  event  did 
not  take  place  tUI  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  performance 
of  the  play  in  question.  Besides,  though  Aristophanes  had  a 
StroDg  turn  for  the  ridiculous,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
malice  in  him :  his  satirical  strokes  are  m  general  short  and  pointed ; 
hd  sooietimes  fastens,  indeed,  upon  the  tender  parts,  but  he  exhibits 
aaneof  the  marks  of  a  determined  and  cold-blooded  satirist;  he  does 
not  coolly  gaze  upon  the  wound  which  he  has  laid  open,  nor  watch 
the  agonies  wliich  he  has  excited.  To  a  man  who,  like  Aristophanes, 
saw  things  on  the  side  of  ridicule  only,  Socrates  might  easily  ap« 
pear  little  more  than  an  ofllcious  meddler.  The  natnre  of  his  dis- 
eoarses  too,  which  regarded  ends  more  than  means,  and  not  un* 
frequently  pleaded  what  was  fallacious,  in  order  to  illicit  what  was 
true,  laid  him  very  open  to  witty  mistake  and  misrepresentation. 
The  aphorism  of  Donne  respecting  scriptural  texts  may  not  unaptlr 
be  applied  to  the  Socratici  sermones:  **  sentences  in  scripture,^* 
says  he,  ^*  like  hairs  in  horse-tails,  concur  in  one  root  of  strength  and 
beauty  ;  but  being  plucked  out  one  by  one,  serve  only  for  springes 
and  snares."  We  have  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  name  of 
Socrates ;  but  we  cannot  see  that  personality  in  the  Clouds  which 
aame  have  ascribed  to  it  It  appears  to  us  that  the  play  was 
principally  intended  to  retort  tbe  indignity  thrown  upon  the  comic 
irtage  by  the  sophists,  in  restraining  its  exhibitbns  ;  and  that  the 
olmracter  of  Se^rates  (however  petolandy  and  unjustly  assumed) 
was  little  more  than  a  name  for  the  whole  body  of  them  collec* 
tively.     The  audience,  who  knew  the  men,  appropriated  the  re- 
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specfive  charges,  and  while  thej  appeared  to  be  amiMed  voth  the 
buffi)dnerie8  of  the  great  pfailoaopWy  were,  perhaps,  laughing  at 
the  foUies  and  impietiefl  of  Hippo  of  Thracei  Deoiocritiia,  Pro^ 
tagoras,  &c 

The  character  of  Elnripides  we  must  imagine  to  have  partial* 
larlj  excited  the  spleen  of  Aristoplmnes.  He  is  the  cushion  on 
which  his  wit  reposes  at  all  times. 

The  poet  seems  to  have  considered  him  as  a  piece  of  pivrski 
property,  always  at  hand*  The  wannest  admirer  of  EoripidM, 
must  be  amused  with  the  attacks  of  his  witty  and  unwearied  Bib^ 
sailant.  This  mighty  master  of  the  drama,  inferior  to  Shako- 
spear  only  in  those  powerful  touches  which  go  at  onc«  to  (he 
heart,  and  to  Racine  for  knowledge  of  his  art,  fauid  yet  points  that 
laid  hitn  very  open  to  ridicule.  He  was  at  times  Imguid  and  «^ 
fected ;  finioJ  in  his  expressions  and  conceited  in  his  ideas :  bt 
seemed  to  write  too  with  a  lofty  contempt  of  his  audience,  and  to 
demand  their  acquiescence  as  a  master,  and  not  their  suffrages  as 
a  candidate  for  favour.  His  perverse  morality,  and  diseased 
state  of  religious  sentiment;  his  prolix,  though  eloqueat  me«^ 
sengers;  hiS  interminable  prologues,  preventing  curiosity  and  an- 
ticipating surprise;  his  affectation  of  deep  thinking,  (visible  etwf 
in  the  lowest  of  bis  dramatis  persons,)  together  with  the  oeca>» 
sional  meanness  of  his  phraseology,  and  the  snip^sm^  of  hia  dia> 
logue,  which  is  sometimes  continued  for  a  page  or  two  together,  al 
become  in  their  turn  the  property  of  Aristophanes,  who  puis 
Ihem  in  a  thousand  ridiculous  lights.  He  is  not,  indeed,  bUnd  la 
his  merits,  but  he  is  more  than  eagleneyed  to  his  defects ;  and  ha 
that  has  not  Euripides  at  his  finger-ends,  must  be  content  to  knie 
a  great  share  of  the  wit  of  Arbtophanes. 

Of  all  the  characters  whom  our  author  brought  upon  the  stagey 
none  seems  to  have  excited  his  detestation  so  sincerely  as  Cleon; 
and  the  glee  with  which  he  records  his  victory  over  this  turbulent 
demagogue,  conges  from  his  very  heart.  The  following  picture  of 
him  seems  to  have  pleased  Aristophanes,  for  he  has  repeated  it  ifi 
two  of  his  comedies,  the  Wasps,  and  the  Peace. 

When  6r8t  your  poet  undertook  this  trade 
Of  dealing  out  instruction,  men  were  not 
His  game,  but  monsters ;  huge  leviathans 
That  askM  the  mettle  and  appliances 
Of  Hercules,  to  quell  them:  first  he  grappled 
With  that  fell  portent,  that  huge,  saw-toothed  beast. 
Licked  into  fashion  by  the  slavering  tongues 
Of  sycophants  accurst;  whose  eyes  shot  fire 
Fierce  as  the  flames  of  Cynna,  and  whose  voice 
Rose  hoarser  than  the  raging  whirlpool's,  when 
The  birth-pains  of  the  comingstOfm  are  on  it 
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A  lAfh&le's  ill  savour,  loins,  that.  Lamia-like, 

Had  never  known  the  luxury  of  water, 

These,  with  a  earners  hinder  parts,  made  up 

Th'  uncouth,  distasteful  compound,  <&c. — Wasps,  1 030. 

Tbe  comedy  which  our  poet  composed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  bringing  this  obnoxious  but  dangerous  demagogue  before  the 
people,  is  called  the  Knights.     It  is  a  strain  of  coarse  but  very 
powerful  humour  throughout,  and  will  remind  the  English  reader 
of  the  facetious  history  of  John  Bull  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick. 
There  is  in  fact  a  very  close  resemblance  between  these  two  wri- 
ters ;  and  had  Swift  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  stage,  and  been 
allowed  the  privileges  of  the  ^^  old  comedy,"  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Greek  poet  would  have  been  his  model.   The  two  writers 
are  alike  distinguished  by  their  bitter  satire ;  they  have  the  same 
love  for  homely  imagery,  the  same  tendency  to  revel  in  those 
ideas  which  most  people  sedulously  exclude  from  the'u:  thoughts : 
tfie  Attic  bard  too  possesses  a  slight  portion  of  iliat  tnlsanthropic 
contempt  for  his  species  which  so  strongly  marki^  tlie  English  witp 
and  both  evince  the  same  public  spirit,  and  Ihe  same  talent  for 
Minting  out  the  true  uiterests  of  their  country  by  cortjpariaons  bo 
ntmiliar,  that  the  meanest  understandings  cannot  mistake  theriu 
The  character  of  Demus,  by  which  the  poet  collectively  charac- 
terized the  Athenian  populace,  is  so  evident  a  prototype  of  Swift's 
John  Bull,  that  our  readers,  we  think,  will  not  be  displeased  to  see 
a  translation  of  it.     The  play  opens  with  a  ludiirrous  dialogue  be- 
tween the  two  distinguished  A thenkBl. generals,  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias,  who  complain  bitterly  of  tiie  miseries  which  ihcy  had  im- 
dergone  since  the  introduction  of  a  Paphlagonlan  tanner  (Ckeon) 
into  the  service  of  their  common  master,  Demirs.     They  talk  at 
first  of  going  over  to  the  enemy :  upon  second  tlioughts,  ho^'*'v*>r, 
they  determine  to  lay  then:  case  before  the  spectators ;  and  Nicias 
having  first  begged  the  audience  to  show  by  then:  looks  whether 
the  subject  was  agreeable,  and  they,  we  suppose,  assenting,  his 
companion  begins  as  follows : — and  never,  surely,  was  ^^  the  sove- 
reign people"  depicted  with  greater  force  and  humour. 

With  reverence  to  your  worships,  'tis  our  fate 
To  have  a  testy,  crossgrain'd,  bilious,  sour 
Old  fellow  for  our  master ;  one  much  giv'n 
To  a  bean"^  diet;  somewhat  hard  of  hearing : 
Demus,  his  name,  Sirs,  of  the  parish  Pnyx,  here. 
Some  three  weeks  back  or  so,  this  lonl  of  ours 
Brought  home  a  lusty  slave  from  Paphlagonia, 

*  Alluding  to  the  beans  which  the  Atheniang,  who  were  a  nation  of  judges,  made 
use  of  in  their  coarts.  The  poet  oontinuallj  ridioules  the  fondness  of  his  countrymen 
for  attending  these  courts. 
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Fresh  from  the  tan-yard,  tight  and  yare,  and  witb 
As  nimble  fingers  and  as  foul  a  mouth 
As  ever  yet  jiaid  tribute  to  the  gallows. 
This  tanner-Paphlagonian  (for  the  fellow 
Wanted  not  penetration)  bow'd  and  scraped, 
Andfawn'd  and  waggM  his  ears  and  tail,  dog-fashion; 
And  thus  soon  slippM  into  the  old  man's  graces. 
Occasional  douceurs  of  leather-parings, 
"With  speeches  to  this  tune,  made  all  his' own* 
"Good  Sir,  the  court  Is  up — ^youVe  judg'd  oneeauBe* 
'1  is  time  to  take  the  bath ;  allow  me,  Sii^— 
This  cake  is  excellent— «pray  sup  this  broth— 
This  soup  will  not  offend  you,  though  crop  full      ■ 
You  love  an  obolus  ;*  pray,  take  these  three — 
Honour  me.  Sir,  with  your  commands  for  suppers- 
Sad  times  meanwhile  for  us !  With  prying  looks. 
Round  comes  my  man  of  hides,  and,  if  he  finds  us 
Cooking  a  little  something  for  our  master, 
Incontinently  lays  his  paws  upon  it, 
And,  modestly,  in  his  own  name  presents  it ! 
Then,  none  but  he,  forsooth,  must  wait  at  table; 
(We  dare  not  come  in  sight;)  but  there  he  stands 
All  supper  time,  and,  with  a  leathern  fly-flap, 
Whisks  off  the  advocates ;  anon  the  knave 
Falls  to  his  oracles,  and,  when  he  sees 
The  old  man  plunged  in  mysteries  to  the  ears. 
And  scared  from  his  few  senses,  marks  his  time. 
And  enters  on  his  tricks.     False  accusations 
Now  come  in  troops;  and,  at  their  heels,  the  whip : 
Meanwhile,  the  rascal  shuflles  in  among  us. 
And  begs  of  one,  brow-beats  another,  cheats 
*A  third,  and  frightens  all.    *^  My  honest  friends. 
These  cords  cut  deep,  yxna  find  it — 1  say  nothing. 
Judge  you  between  your  purses  and  your  backs. 
I  could,  perhaps*" — We  take  the  gentle  hint. 
And  give  him  all :  if  not,  the  old  man's  foot 
Playi  such  a  tune  upon  our  hinder  parts. 
That  flogging  is  a  jest  to 't,  a  mere  flea-bite. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  info  the  humorous  scenes  which 
follow ;  suflSce  it  to  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  this  pkij, 
Cleon  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents:  and  the  po^t 
thus  records  bis  victory,  in  the  Achamians. 

Ont,  out,  upon  it :  I  am  siok,  heart-sick : 

My  joys  are  few,  heaven  knows !  some  three  or  four : 

*  This  is  bitter.  The  \  thenian  popalaee  wevt  paid  three  6b<^  every  time  d^y 
attended  the  e<urt  to  sit  as  judges,  this  drew  them  thither  in  crowds,  and  togeUi^ 
with  their  fondhess  for  litigation,  forms,  as  we  have  just  observed^  an  ineztiaiiltiMb 
souroe  of  satire  for  AnstopKanea. 
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But  for  my  plagues,  they  come  in  whole  battaHknis, 

In  Dambers  numberless,  like  ocean^s  waves. — 

Yet,  I  have  had  my  touches  too  of  joy. 

Pure,  genuine  joy — when  was't  ?  stay,  stay — ^*twas  when 

I  saw  those  same  five  talents,  dropping  from 

The  full  gorgM  maw  of  Cleon.    O,  the  sight 

Was  milk  and  honey  to  me ! 

Let  it  be  remembered,  to  the  poet^s  honour,  that  his  vengeance 
ceased  with  the  life  of  Cleon.  In  the  Clouds,  he  observes,  with 
honest  pride, 

I  struck  the  living  Cleon  to  the  heart, 

When  aH  Ins  pomp  of  greatness  was  upon  him; 

But  never  spum'd  1  at  his  lifeless  corse. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  turn  to  the  volume  which  has  called 
forth  these  remarks.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  writer  of 
the  preface  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  excepting  the  duplicate  ver- 
sions of  the  Clouds  and  Plutus,  by  White  and  Theobald,  no  other 
translations  of  Aristophanes  have  been  attempted  in  England,  be* 
sides  those  before  us.  A  translation  of  the  Plutus  was  published 
by  Thomas  Randolph,  the  author  of  the  Muse's  Looking  Glass, 
in  1651,  under  the  quant  title  of  Hey  for  Honesty!  Down  with 
Knavery  !  This  was  succeeded  by  another  quarto  translation,  in 
1659,  with  the  signature  of  H.  H.  B.  A  folio  translation  of  the 
Clouds,  by  Stanley,  may  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  Lond.  1708.  Our  wishes,  we  frankly  confess,  in* 
dine  us  to  hope,  that  the  writer  is  also  somewhat  incorrect  in  say* 
ing,  that  Aristophanes  *^  begins  to  form  a  prominent  part  in  the 
lecture  books  of  our  universities."  We  doubt  whether  it  be  so 
at  Oxford ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  so  at  Cambridge.  The 
fact  is,  that  Aristophanes,  though  a  great  wag,  is,  at  thnes,  also  a 
very  wicked  one ;  and  it  is  not  every  one  who  plunges  into  mire, 
that  has  the  good  fortune,  like  the  <'  essayist"  in  the  Dunciad,  to 
^^  bear  no  tokens  of  the  sable  streams,"  on  emerging  from  it 

The  present  volume  contains  poetic  versions  of  the  Clouds  and 
the  Frogs,  by  Mr.  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Dunster ;  and  prose  trans* 
latbns  of  the  Plutus,  by  Fielding  and  Young,  conjointly ;  and  of 
the  Birds,  '^  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  Universities."  They  are 
of  such  different  degrees  of  merit,  that  the  compound  reminds  us 
of  the  tyrant  in  Virgil,  who  bound  together  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Mr.  Cumberland's  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest ;  it  has 
naturalized  Aristophanes  among  us,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  and  we  ques* 
tion  whether  any  other  language  can  boast  a  translation  at  once  so 
easy  and  so  spirited.  Mr.  Cumberland  never  made  a  more  for* 
•Innate  hit  ttian  when  be  undertook  the  remains  of  the  comie 
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poets :  it  settled  his  repatation  upon  a  firmer  basis  &mn  aof  of  im- 
origiiml  works  ;  and  his  version  of  the  Clouds  foroied  an  exceiknt 
finale  to  his  smaller  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  To  say  the  tmllK 
he  seeAs  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  what  he  had  done;  fat  b^m; 
very  careful  to  mention  the  length  of  time  which  the  undertaking, 
required,  and  to  hint  that,  after  soliciting  the  assistance  of  maaj^ 
learned  men,  he  was  left  to  accomplish  it  single-handed.  .      - 

The  whole  of  this  play  ^'s  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  skill,  wit- 
and  effect  :^  the  translation  is  so  well  supported  throughout,  thi^i  - 
we  might  pitch  upon  any  passage  indiscriminately,  and  produce  it 
as  a  specimen  of  the  inimitable  skill  of  the  translator.     If  Mr. 
Cumberland  fail  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  odes  or  chorusses,  for  be 
was  not  a  very  successful  rhymer.     We  could  produce  a  few  ia- 
stances  where  he  has  translated  rather  too  freel)^  and  a  very  few 
where  he  has  either  mistaken,  or  not  quite  equalled,  his  ordinal;  , 
but  we  will  not  lessen  the  general  excellence  of  his  perfi>rmMio« 
by  any  remarks  upon  smaller  errors. 

The  plot  of  the  Plutus  is,  we  presume,  familiar  to  the  reader^, 
having  been  riven  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Spectator.     It  is* 
translated  wifb  a  close  and  servile  adherence  to  the  text,  and  wiH 
be  the  farthest  of  all  things  from  reminding  the  reader  of  the  author 
of  Tom  Jone^.     It  is  singular,  that  Fielding's  humour^  whick. 
shone  so  powerfully  in  the  prose  epic,  should  desert  him  wbes* 
ever  he  attempted  the  drama.     There  is  scarcely  one  of  li»    > 
comedies  that  does  him  credit  but  the  Miser ;  and  this  play,  with    t 
tiie  exception  of  the  character  of  Marianne,  is  taken  from  the 
Avare  of  Moliere.     Next  to  a  literal  translation  of  the  text,  Field* 
ing's  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  expose  the  mistranslatioii»  of  * 
Mad.  Dacier,  and  her  faithful  copyist,  Theobald.     The  lady  cer* 
tainly  mistakes  her  author  very  frequently ;  and  Theobald,  as  his 
witty  persecutor  remarks,  shows  that  it  was  much  easier  to  trans* 
late  from  the  French  than  from  the  original.     The  notes  are  ia 

•  It  baa  been  attempted  in  the  enlarged  edition  of  Bromoy's  Greek  Theatre,  to 
proTe  a  elose  resemblance,  both  in  the  subject  and  the  coniduet  of  the  pieces,  be'- 
tween  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Lettres  ProTinciales  of  Pascal  {  but  v« 
do  not  think  with  much  success.  Both  writers,  it  Is  true,  combat  the  sophists  and 
false  philosophers  of  the  times,  and  their  compositions  are  both  models  oi  writing  in 
theu-  respective  ways.  The  **  Probalisme''  of  Pascal  may  also  be  oompai^.witk 
the  Diceus  and  Adieus  of  Aristophanes.  But  here  we  thmk  the  comparison  mnit 
end.  If  the  two  writers  drew  their  weapons  from  the  same  armoury,  they  were  at 
least  of  a  very  different  temperament-  Aristophanes  applies  to  one  person  what 
were  the  scattered  opinions  of  many.  Pascal  ascribes  to  the  Jesuits  collectifely« 
teneu  which^  according  to  Voltaire,  were  maintained  only  by  a  few.  The  light 
raillery  of  Anstopbanes  cannot  be  compared  with  the  powerful  irony  of  Paaoa),  nor 
the  open  scoffs  and  undisguised  effronter}-  of  the  Athenian,  with  the  bitter  humili^ 
and  stinging  reserve  of  the  Frenchman.  We  disbelieve  Aristophanes,  and  are 
•mused  ;  we  place  implicit  confidence  in  Pascal,  and  are  shocked.  Aristophan^  in 
the^  true  mint  of  comedy,  touches  cliiefly  upon  points  of  behaviour  which  are  to-be 
avoided ;  Pascal  mixes  with  his  ridicule  of  what  is  wrong,  the  sublimest  exhortation^ 
mad  {»ersoa8ions  to  what  is  right;  the  former  therefore  excites  unmixed  gayety,  wfcBe ' 
•Ten  the  laughter  of  the  latter  inclines  is  to  be  serious. 
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{•fibril  gDod,  and  eriiice  f hat  the  translators  had  a  keen  perception 
ef^  the  beauties  of  then*  author,  though  they  have  done  little  to- 
wards making  the  reader  partake  of  their  feelings  of  enjoyment* 
The  Phitus  is  a  proof  of  what  we  advanced  above— that  Aristo- 
pbnes  fflight  be  considered  as  an  ethio  writer.  Whoever  will 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  various  effects  which  the  want,  or  the 
attaiivnent  of  wealth  has  upon  the  human  mind  m  its  several  situa- 
tions, will  6nd  them  here  thrown  into  action ;  and  instantly  recog* 
nise  them  in  the  person  or  the  conduct  of  the  living  Plutus,  and 
those  more  immediately  about  him. 

**  The  Frogs"  was  written,  according  to  FrischKnus,  with  a  view 
of  averting  the  popular  odium  which  had  been  drawn  upon  our 
poet  by  the  tragedy  of  Palamedes,  in  which  Euripides  had  covertly 
reproached  the  Athenians  with  the  unjust  murder  of  Socrates* 
To  relish  thoroughly  the  wit  and  humour  of  this  diverting  comedy, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  fully  master  of  the  plays 
of  .^chylus  and  Enripides,  the  two  contending  poets.  This 
can  hardly  be  acquired  by  a  perusal  of  the  translations  of  Potter 
and  Woodhall ;  for  though  these  versions,  and  more  particularly 
the  fi>rmer,  are  highly  respectable,  the  wit  of  the  parody  is  entirely 
lost,,  while  the  mind  is  kept  wavering  by  a  language,  which  is  the 
exact  prcnerty  of  neither  ^schylus  nor  Potter,  and  where  the 
8taiidia*d  of  comparison  (which  must  be  a  death-blow  to  parody) 
is  entirely  changed.  The  English  language,  too,  seems  hardly 
equal  to  that  sustained  tone  of  elegance  in  which  the  ancient  dramas 
ve  generally  written.  Indeed,  no  modern  language  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  seems  equal  to  this  but  the  Italian,  which,  by  the 
dislinolaess  of  its  poetic  diction,  and  power  of  altering  the  coHoca- 
tion  of  its  words,  is  capable  of  producing  much  of  that  tension  of 
the  mind,  to  which  no  small  part  of  the  charm  of  the  Grecian 
drama  is  owing.  The  tragedies  of  Alfieri  are  noble  imitations  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  portion  of  that  cold 
statelinessBadsoa(emf^o  movement  which  distinguish  the  latter,  but 
which,  when  transfused  into  our  language,  generally  wear  an  ap- 
pearance of  stifihess  or  feebleness.  We  cannot  bestow  those 
praises  upon  the  performance  of  Mr.  Dunster,  which  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Cumberland  demanded  from  our  hands.  His  translation  is 
respectable,  never  sinking  very  k>w,  nor  ever  rising  to  any  ex- 
traordinary height.  His  chorusses  we  think  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  of  his  compeer ;  but  his  performance,  in  general,  appears 
tame  and  cold,  after  the  vigorous  and  spirited  copy  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland. Mr.  Dunster  possesses  neither  the  force  nor  the  delicacy 
of  hand  of  his  rival,  nor  has  he  his  skill  o£  catching  the  nicer  fea- 
tures of  his  original,  and  expanding  them,  as  his  Attic  conciseness 
sometimes  requires,  upon  his  own  canvass.  The  one  exhibits  the 
very  fiM:e,  and  life-blood,  and  animation,  of  his  original ;  the  other 
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shows  but  the  features  of  his  author.  We  recognise,  indeed^  tbe 
man,  but  it  is  a  waxen  impression,  cold  and  cheerless— m^^ 
transcript  of  the  warm  and  living  face,  instinct  with  motbd  iiki 
intelKgence. 

The  ^  Birds''  is  a  singular  performance,  even  among  the  eciHi' 
tricities  of  Aristophanes,  into  which  the  poet  has  contrived'  to 
Weave  an  innumerable  quantity  of  ingenious  allusions,  quaint  fidh 
eies,  and  pleasantries,  such  as  no  person  but  himself,  we  thhlli 
could  have  furnished.  It  is,  however,  among  the  least  pleastog^tf 
the  poet's  performances,  because  it  wants  a  central  object,  aii^ 
notwithstanding  what  the  commentators  say  about  Decelea,  ih/i 
scopus  dramatis  i»  rather  uncertain.  We  have  but  little  applaaiil 
to  bestow  upon  the  translation.  The  most  disagreeable  feature  nt 
it  is  its  colloquial  coarseness.  We  can  Aever  imagine  that  if  Aris- 
tophanes had  written  in  English,  he  would  have  used  such  ex* 
pressions  as  "  dash  me"— "you've  got  to  thank  me  for  that"  Bbc^ 
&c.-*In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  vulgarisms,  the  tnmskltt 
irequently  catches  himself  up,  with  an  air  of  stiffness  and  decoroii^' 
which  produces  a  most  ludicrous  effect  It  is  like  harleqifitt 
seized  with  a  fit  of  the  vapours  in  the  midst  of  his  bufibonenes^ 
The  leading  feature  of  Aristophanes  is  an  irresistible  propensfhr 
for  seeing  every  thing  in  a  ridiculous  light ;  but  in  the  hands  of  inH 
translator  he  resembles  a  thinking  gentleman,  seduced  into  fhe 
amusement  of  a  dance,  who  crosses  liands  with  a  sombre  vivacRyy 
and  goes  down  the  middle  with  a  merry  air  of  despondency,  "we 
doubt,  besides,  whether  any  prose  translation  can  do  justice  to  ;iii 
author  whose  writings  breathe  every  grace  and  every  variety  6f 
rhythm,  whose  harmony  is  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect 'kmc^ 
snd  whose  choral  odes  notunfrec|uently  take  a  flight,  which  even  fikh- 
phocles  and  the  Theban  swan  might  be  proud  to  follow.  The  trans- 
lator has  been  rather  unfortunate,  too,  in  his  choice  of  the  Birds  far 
this  specimen  of  the  comko-prosaic^  as  he  calls  the  style  In  wfetdi 
the  translation  is  attempted ;  liecause  it  contains  some  very  t>eatl< 
tiful  specimens  of  choral  harmony.  He  deserves  credit,  howerrerj 
for  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  consulted  the  authorities  for  e±^ 
plaining  his  text ;  and  there  is  an  occasional  vigour  in  the  tran^bi- 
tiort,  which  leads  us  to  argue  more  favourably  of  his  future  attefnjMs; 
He  has  sometimes  mistaken  his  text,  for  which  the  extreme  mflS* 
culty  of  his  author  forms  a  very  fair  excuse :  we  shall  remark  tiptm 
one  instance  oiily,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  our  own  respectable 
fraternity.  The  word  ^itnti  (page  470.)  does  not  mean  the  «i-" 
dience,  but  the  judges,  the  critical  overseers,  who  were  to  deeUte 
upon  the  merits  of  the  respective  performances,  previously  to  iheij^ 
being  selected  for  the  prize  of  public  exhibition.  The  transtdtfoiv 
on  any  future  occasion,  will  do  well  also  to  be  aware  of  a  famiflw 
practice  ef  Aristophanes,  viz.  that  of  making  his  names  of  plac6i 
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qarry  a  double  meaDiiig  with  them.  Thus  (p.  498.)  the  wordt 
Phanse  and  Clepsydra  are  not  only  the  names  ot  towns,  but  bav^ 
a  reference  to  the  water-glass  used  for  regulating  the  speeches  of 
tl^i  omtoi^,  and  to  the  action  of  infioroiiog. 

A  name  which,  like  that  of  Aristophanes,  admitted  all  the  varie-^ 
ties  of  wit,  buffoonery,  mdelicacy,  and  personal  satire,  was  almost 
sxire  to  be  applied  to  any  who  might  tread  nearly  the  same  path  of 
Gterature*  Accordingly  we  find  Moliere  sometimes  called  the 
Aristophanes  of  France ;  and  learned  men  have  traced  an  occa- 
apnal  resemblance  between  his  writings,  and  those  of  Ben  Jonson. 
We  JMive  already  givep  our  own  opinion,  that  of  all  the  modems. 
Swift  comes  nearest  in  his  style  of  humour  to  the  Athenian ;  not 
but  .there  are  certain  strong  marks  of  resemblance  between  him 
and  the  writers  we  have  just  mentioned*  We  beg,  however,  first 
to  observe,  that  in  mentioning  such  mighty  masters  of  the  drama 
as  Molietre  and  Ben  Jonsoo,  i^is  by  no  means  our  wish  to  set 
our  author  upon  a  level  with  tnem.  Aristophanes  is  a  great  and  a 
surprising  genius;  but  he  could  not  boast  of  that  exquisite  delinea- 
tion of  character,  that  chaste  and  varied  humour,  which  give  Mo* 
Gere  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  modem  drama ;  nor  does  he 
possess  that  fuU-drawn  power  of  portraiture,  that  masculine  vigour, 
ftat  voluptuous  revelry  in  his  own  ideas  of  magnificence,  those 
rich  overfiowinj^,  and,  as  Esur  as  mixed  passions  are  concerned, 
(tiOBe  inimitable  flights  of  invention  and  poetry,  which  belong  to 
Qor  immortal  Ben:  flights  which  generate  a  species  of  literary 
Jrtefhinkingy  and  occasionally  draw  us  from  the  exclusive  worship 
of. our  dramatic. idol,  Shakspeare.  There  is  no  point  in  which  the 
Fc^cb  and  Grecian  poets  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  that 
character  of  boit-hommk^  which  they  delight  in  giving  to  their 
^itamaHs  personcBf  that  mixture  of  good  nature  and  drollery,  of 
^brcwdness  and  credulity,  which  alternately  excites  oiur  kindness, 
pty,  and  contempt.  The  DicaeopoKs,  the  Strepsiades,  and  the 
Taygetus  of  Aristophanes  are  very  much  of  the  same  school  ak 
file  Monsieur  Jourdain,  and  the  George  Dandin  of  Moliere.  The 
Cadon  of  the  former  is  undoubtedly  the  prototype  of  the  busy, 
Bteddlii^,  loquacious  Sganarelles  and  lackeys  of  the  latter.  Many 
of  the  scenes  in  the  Malade  Imaginaire,  the  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
faomme,  and  the  Mari  Ck>nfondu  might  be  quoted  as  proofs  of  the 
use  which  Moliere  has  made  of  Aristophanes.  The  pleasantry  (in 
which  the  Frenchman  so  much  delights)  of  turning  a  succession  of 
bitiQc  remarks  upon  the  head  of  the  first  utterer,  is  also  a  favour- 
ite piece  of  sport  with  the  Grecian.  The  exquisite  talent  of  the 
French  wit  for  pushing  the  same  idea  to  its  furthest  point  of  giving 
pleasure,  was  possessed  in  no  small  degree  by  his  great  predeces- 
sor. 

It  mig^t  have  been  expected  that  F'oote,  who  has  been  profess- 
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edly  stjied  the  English  Aristophanes,  and  whose  writidgs  -liipR 
.  much  the  same  relation  to  the  *^  old  comedy"  which  those  of  Mo- 
Mere  did  to  the  school  of  Menander,  would  come  still  ne&per  toriim 
poet  whose  works  we  are  considering.  The  flow  of  Feote's  di^ 
iogue,  which  forms  so  easy  and  happy  a  medium  between  tiie  i^fh 
pancy  c(  vnpolished  pertness  and  the  nicer  elegancies  of  9»Btl^ 
manly  refinement,  may  almost  be  compared  to  the  Attic  ienunMi 
of  his  predecessor.  His  characters,  more  detailed  thanthoM^^f 
the  Grecian,  are  hit  off  with  the  happiest  pleasantry  and  tcf^di» 
His  dramatis  personae,  though  not  so  indelicate  as  those  oC-liie 
Athenian,  exhibit  not  a  whit  mere  of  the  tenderness  and  wmui 
feeling  of  that  passion  which  has  become  the  soul  of  'modem  ea- 
medy ;  and  they  seem  to  live  in  an  equally  heathemsh  atmoaph^fe 
with  those  of  his  great  master,  where  no  checks  of  conscience  in- 
trude, where  to  b^  gay  is  to  be  reasonable,  and  to  be  ingenioiui  4^ 
knavery  is  a  sufficient  apology  f^c  dealing  with  it.  But  Vof^ 
wants  the  whim,  and  the  wit,  and  the  poignancy,  of  his  riv^;  ripe 
has  neither  the  variety  nor  the  invention  of  Aristophanes :  bis  < 
mand  of  language  is  great,  but  he  has  it  not  under  that  entice  sq 
jection  which  Aristophanes  possessed,  who  compels  it  to  i  ~  ' 
to  every  change,  and  shade,  and  inflexion* of  his  mind.  Ffliite 
travelled  rapidly,  but  his  step  has  not  the  bound  and  elasticity  ^ 
the  Grecian ;  he  has  none  of  those  bursts  of  poetry  which  hift  mas- 
ter frequently  pours  forth,  nor  any  of  those  striking  appeals  «riiich 
the  more  elevated  objects  of  Aristophanes  enabled  him  to  ouikipy 
and  which,  amid  the  lowest  scenes  of  buffoonery,  stamp  a  digfiiMy 
upon  his  performances,  and  recall  to  the  reader  the  great  piirptijiri 
to  which  bis  dramas  were  subservient. 

The  comedy  of  the  <^  Wasps"  furnishes  a  ground  of  xsoam^ti- 
son  with  the  drama  of  modem  times,  as  it  has  been  selected  J^y 
M.  Racine  for  the  model  of  his  only  comedy,  "  les  Pkiidffium.'' 
M.  Racine  has  transplanted  many  of  the  Attic  bard's  witticisms 
with  great  success,  and  substituted,  with  admirable  dexterity,,  the 
terms  of  the  French  bar  for  those  of  the  Adienian.  His  trial  erf* 
the  dog  is  exceedingly  well  done ;  it  wants,  however,  the  Hierits  of 
the  original,  in  which,  besides  its  actual  adaptation  to  the  business 
of  the  play,  it  has  an  allegorical  reference  toitome  passing  eveidai  of 
that  time.  The  dog  Lsdbes  was  evidently  intended  to  be  applied 
to  Laches,  and  the  cheese  to  the  bribe  which  he  had  received. 
The  scene  between  the  Countess  and  Chicaoneauis  equal,  to  moj 
thing  in  the  whole  range  of  French  comedy:  still  we  must^MHifisss 
that  the  copy  does  not  please  us  so  much  as  the  original.  There 
is  a  charm  m  the  carelesness  and  freedom  of  the  Greci^'s  disha- 
bille, which  is  wanting  in  the  full  dress  of  the  Frenchman.  There 
is  a  mechanic  air  too  in  the  studied  breaks  and  balances  of  the.ki^ 
ter^t  versificaticm}  which,  though  pleasing  at  first,  hecomei^  at  last 
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fiitigiHAg.    It  appears  as  if  the  poet  had  composed  die  air  and  the 
Bumc  of  hk  verses  first,  and  put  the  words  to  them  afterwards. 

rrbe  comdiittal  of  the  doz^  in  this  humorous  comedy  of  the 
^  Wasps,"  has  been  imitated  by  Jonson,  in  the  Staple  of  News^ 
and  imeed  no  writer  seems  to  have  had  Aristophanes  more 
dk'eclly  in  his  eye  than  our  learned  Ben.     One  great  point  of  re- 
sefoU^^iee  wiuch  we  find  between  them,  is  Jonson's  unitation  bf 
tiie  Grecian  poet  in  the  continual  introduction  of  himself  upon  the 
Mttge,  the  sarcasms  upon  his  fellow-writers,  and  his  praises  and  dis- 
praises of  the  actors.     These  were  topics  which  the  Greek  come- 
tlkns  never  (ailed  to  present,  and  indeed  particular  parts  of  the 
eiloms,  called  the  Commatium  and  the  rarabasis,  were  appro* 
priated  to  these  very  purposes.     These  diatribes  are  exceedmgly 
eDtertainii^  and  curious,  and  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  the  keen- 
veasand  acrimony  with  which  the  writers  of  them  pursued  each 
other.  The  interludes  of  Censure^  Mirth  and  Tattle^  serve  much 
tlie  tome  purpose  in  Jonson's  Staple  of  News.     His  witty  intro- 
4iact]on  to  that  singular  exhibition  of  low  humour,  Bartholomew 
fair,  with  many  other  passages,  might  be  produced  as  specimens 
ef  the  same  kind.     Another  point  of  resemblance  is  their  love  of 
allegorical  persons,  and  a  sort  of  metaphysical  wit,  where  the  same 
lUng  that  is  predicated  of  the  person,  will  also  apply  to  the  pas- 
mon  or  affections  of  the  mind,  of  which  the  character  is  the  pre- 
dicament personified. 

Our  article  has  reached  a  great  length,  but  we  shall  not  be 
Ihought  to  have  done  justice  to  our  author,  if  we  do  not  exhibit 
mme  of  those  reflections  on  the  female  sex,  from  which  a  cele- 
*  brated  father  of  the  church  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  own  invec- 
tives on  the  same  subject.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
in  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  the  poet,  that  he  very  seldom  particu- 
larizes any  of  the  female  sex,  as  be  does  those  of  bis  own,  but 
arraigns  their  vices  in  the  gross.  The  Eccle^iazusse  is  a  burlesque 
upon  Utopian  forms  of  government,  and  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended to  the  wild  lovers  of  reform.  It  turns  upon  a  project  con- 
certed by  9ome  Athenian  dames,  who  accoutre  themselves  in  the 
habiliments  of  their  husbands,  and  who,  repairing  in  this  disguise 
fo  the  ecclesia,  or  parliament-house,  vote  that  the  administration 
of  public  alfairs  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  women.  In 
a  previous  meeting,  one  of  the  lady-speakers  supposes  herself  to  be 
a  amn  addressing  the  assembly,  and  she  assigns  the  following  hu- 
inorous  reasons  for  the  propriety  of  expecting  a  better  government 
of  the  state,  when  managed  by  females. 

In  all  things  they  excel  us :  chief  iu  this, 
A  reverence  of  old  fashions :  To  a  woman, 
They  dip  their  fleeces  in  hot  water — ^'twas 
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Tbemedeio  ronnerdaTs;  fiy  their  fish  dUla^  ^j 

*Twa9  so  of  yore ;  bear  weights  upoD  their  heads,  .  J 

•Tis  a  most  rererend  custom.    Here's  no  change. 

No  innoTation,  no  new-fangled  doctrine ; 

And  well  was  it  for  Athens,  when  old  ways 

Were  yet  in  vogue  t  We,  fools,  must  needs,  forsobth^ 

Turn  theorists,  experimentalists ; 

And  what's  the  consequence  ?  the  city's  rain  t 

They  run  to  festivals — so  did  their  grandams; 

Ill-treat  their  husbands — ^'dsan  ancient  practice) 

House  a  gallant— it  was  their  mothers'  use; 

Keep  the  tidbits  for  him — ^'tis  an  old  fashion ;  . 

Love  a  brisk  glass — antiquity  is  for  them; 

Another  thing tut!  they  have  precedent—* 

What  need  of  more  ?  Commit  the  reins  to  them ; 
And  question  not  th'  event :  my  life  upon't. 
You'll  find  yourselves  the  happiest  men  on  earth. 

In  the  Thesmophoriazusse  he  is  not  less  pleasant  upon  the  sex. 
The  tbesmopborie  were  festivals  held  in  honour  of  Ceres,  nt 
which  none  but  freeborn  women  were  allowed  to  be  present*     It 
had  been  intimated  to  Euripides,  that  the  ladies,  irritated  by  his 
reflections  upon  the  sex,  intended  to  consider,  during  this  festival, 
what  revenge  they  should  inflict  upon  him.     The  poet,  aware  that 
these  were  enemies  not  to  be  despised,  goes  in  a  great  fright  to 
Agatho  the  poet,  to  consult  what  should  be  done.     Mnesilochus, 
his  father-in-law,  accompanies  Euripides,  proposes  to  borrow  a 
woman's  garb  of  Agatho,  and  engages,  in  that  disguise,  to  join  the 
women  who  are  celebrating  the  mysteries,  and  to  speak  stoutly  in 
defence  cf  his  sou-in-law.     The  scheme  is  approved,  and  (be  fol- 
lowing scene  admits  the  readers  to  the  sitting.     The  meeting  is 
conducted  with  all  the  mock  solemnity  of  a  general  Athenian 
assembly.     The  herald  proclaims  silence  by  the  sacred  expres- 
sion of  Et/f»/uiiTf,  wpn/uturt !  prays  that  the  raeetii^g  may  turn  out 
to  the  benefit  of  the  state  and  the  parties  concerned,  and  wishes 
that  whoever  of  the  lady-speakers*  should  deserve  best  of  the 
Athenian  people,  and  her  own  sex,  may  be  rewarded  with  the  prize 
of  victory.     The  chorus  follows  with  a  grave  hymn ;  and  the  bu- 
siness commences  with  the  usual  interrogation,  ^^  Whose  pleasure 
IS  it  to  speak  ? — Upon  this  Sostrata  rises,  and,  after  a  short  pre- 
face, observes  that  there  was  no  crime  of  which  the  poet  had  not 
accused  them*     Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  truly  comic  than 
the  medley  of  humour  and  satire  in  which  the  long  string  of 
ofiences  is  brought  forward  to  justify  her  accusation.     A  second 
^aker  follows  with  fresh  complaints,  when  Mnesilochus,  who  sees 
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storm  risiii^;  g0ts  up,  as  he  had  promised,  to  mitigafe  or  avert 
its  fury*     He  begins. 

Sad  tales  these,  by  my  troth !  I  marvel  not 
That  thej  have  touchM  you  to  the  quick,  and  rousM 
All  that  b  woman  in  you.    1  profess, 
As  i^m  a  mother,  and  regard  my  offspring, 
I  hate  the  man  to  madness : — and  yet,  ladies, 
Now  weVe  alone  and  none  can  overhear  us, 
^were  not  amiss,  methinks,  to  check  our  spleen,- 
And  view  the  matter  calmly.     He  has  brought 
A  scantling  of  our  faults  upon  the  stage. 
Such  as  might  reach  his  hearing,  or  his  knowledge^ 
No  peccadilloes,  neither:  what  of  that ! 
Are  there  not  others  that  he  wots  not  of? 
For  my  part,  ladies,  Vm  no  innocent 
My  slips  have  not  been  one,  nor  two,  nor  three; 
That  which  sits  heaviest  on  me,  is  the  trick 
I  play'd  my  spouse,  when  but  three  days  a  bride- 
Euripides  ne'er  said  a  word  of  this;  ♦ 
Nor  how,  when  better  men  are  not  at  hand, 
A  slave  or  muleteer  will  serve  the  purpose. 
He  said,  I  grant  ye,  Phsdra  was  a  wanton^ 
Bnt  what  is  that  to  us  ?  He  never  told 
How  Pom^  spread  her  cloak  before  her  husband, 
Bad  him  admire  the  colour,  and  the  texture. 
While  the  gallant  avail'd  him  of  the  screen. 
And  slipt  away  unnoticed !  I  could  mentioii 
A  matron  here,  who  feign'd  a  pregnancy. 
And  bought  a  child,  while  her  good  man  was  trotting 
From  street  to  street,  kind  heart ! .  to  fetch  a  fnidwife  S-^ 
Home  comes  a  pitcher,  with  a  chopping  boy : 
The  signal  given, "  Retire !"  the  lady  cries. 
The  child,  'tis  true,  was  kicking  ripe,  but  then. 
The  pitcher's  belly  was  the  sufferer. 
The  proud  and  happy  simpleton  pack'd  off. 
The  pitcher's  mouth  is  open'd,  and  the  child 
Raises  a  lusty  squall :  with  that,  the  beldame, 
(Malicious  hag !)  purveyor  of  the  bantling, 
Runs  out,  and  with  a  grin  upon  her  face, 
"  Joy,  joy.  Sir  !  you've  a  giant  to  your  son ! 
So  like  papa !  eyes,  lips — then,  such  a  nose  I 
A  fir  cone's  nothing  to  it."    Not  a  word 
Of  thb  dropt  from  the  poet 

The  two  remaining  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  Acharnians  and 
the  Peace,  will  Berve  to  illustrate  what,  we  have  advanced  of  the 
political  purposes  to  which  his  comedies  were  applied.  They 
were  both  written  during  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the  Acharnians 
hi  the  sixth,  and  the  Peace  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  that  calamitous 
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period,  and  both  contain  the  stroii^est  eiliortatioli  lo  a  | 
pacification. 

The  plot  of  the  former,  which  is  sufficiendy  tniprobaUey 
upon  a  separate  treatj  of  peace  winch  Dicseopolis  amkes  tor 
self,  exclusiveljy  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  iad^atioa 
thereby  excited  in  his  townsmen*  Aristophanes  does  not  forget 
his  old  friend  Euripides ;  but  humorously  introduces  Dtcimtoln 
to  him,  with  a  request  that  he  would  lend  him  the  beggarly  drew 
of  Telephus,  or  some  other  tragic  character,  that  he  may  plead 
bis  cause  with  more  effect  before  the  enraged  Achamians.  Tlie 
forabases  of  this  play  are  written  in  a  high  style  of  patriotic  virtiie; 
they  portray  with  much  humour  the  dafUrofS  of  the  theatres 
and  other  public  assemblies  of  the  day,  and  boldly  ascribe  the  orig^ 
of  the  war  to  the  resentment  of  Pericles  at  an  indignity  oflfinnad  to 
bis  fovourite  mistress  Aspasia. — ^The  same  object  is  pariued  in  tiie 
Peace,  though  with  more  dramatic  effect.  Trygaeus,  a  worthy 
citizen,  being  much  troubled  with  the  afflictions  which  the  Pelo* 

Eonnesian  war  had  brought  upon  Ghreece,  determines  to  go  to 
eayen  and  expostulate  with  Jupiter  upon  the  subject.  Far  thin 
purpose,  after  some  ineffecttial  attempts  by  other  means,  he  pro- 
cures an  enormous  beetle,  which  he  had  been  informed  from  .^sop'a 
Fables,  was  the  only  winged  creature  that  had  ever  reached  me 
skies,  and  on  the  back  of  this  new  steed,  he  mounts  up  to 
heaven.  There  he  meets  with  Mercury,  who  at  first  trci^  him 
rather  scurvily ;  but  being  softened  with  a  little  present  of  butcher's 
meat,  informs  him  that  Jupiter  was  not  at  home,  and  that  ^  other 
gods  had  also  quitted  their  apartments,  which  were  now  occupied 
by  the  god  Polemos,  who  had  thrown  the  Lady  Peace,  rf  whom 
he  was  in  quest,  into  a  deep  pit,  the  mouth  of  which  was  covered 
with  large  stones,  that  no  one  might  get  to  her.  Two  allegorical 
personages,  War  and  Tumult,  are  then  introduced  upon  the  stage 
with  a  prodigious  mortar,  in  which,  it  seems,  it  was  their  amuse- 
ment to  pound  the  cities  that  fell  under  their  resentment.  One  of 
them  goes  out  to  fetch  a  pestle,  and  Trygseus  takes  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  collect  a  band  of  clowns  and  artisans,  and  drag  up 
Peace  from  her  place  of  confinement.     This  scene  furnishes  the 

E^t  with  some  sarcastic  observations  upon  the  different  states  of 
reece.  Trygseus  then  descends  with  his  prize  to  earth,  meeting 
with  nothing  by  the  way  but  the  souls  of  a  few  dithyrambic*poet8, 
who  were  t^ng  the  air  in  search  of  food  for  their  effbsions.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  play  is  empl6yed  in  laughing  at  the  sooth- 
sayers, armourers  and  others,  who  had  an  interest  in  continuing  the 
war.  There  is  a  quaint  homeliness,  a  rude  but  heartfelt  joy,  in 
the  exultation  of  the  Chorus  at  the  recovery  of  Peace,  which  u 
&r  ftom  unpleasant  i 

Happy  I,  that  know  no  care, 
Hehn,  nor  shield,  wx  coarse  camp-fare ! 
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'  Wan'tb  me  no  pkasive  give !— • 

Then  alone  I  seem  to  live, 

Wbetkf  &  Hieny  day  to  make. 

My  fireside  seat,  at  home,  1  take: 

There,  with  Mends,  the  hours  to  pasQ« 

Qrimming  high  the  sparking  glass ; 

On  the  hearth  a  bee^-log  lying, 

On  the  embers  chick-peas  fiying. 

While  the  crackling  wood  betrays, 

The  drying  heats  of  snmmer  days. 

Then,  if  Thratta's  cheek  I  press, 

While  My  wife  retires  to  dress. 

If  her  posy  Hp  I  touch, 

O,  Jove  I  'tis  rapture  over  much. 
i'       In  iratb,  it  is  a  snper-dainty  thing, 

• ,    When  seeding  time  is  oVr,  and  rain,  thank  heaven, 
...    Falls  without  stint,  to  see  a  friend  drop  in. 
And  in  a  frank^  iand  hearty  way,  salute  us. 
^      ^*When  shall  we  make  a  day,  Comarchidas  ?" 
.  "  There^s  nothing  like  a  cup  of  cbirping  liquor. 
When  Jove,  as  now,  takes  care  to  drench  our  fields, 
And  set  our  crops  a  growing.    Bustle,  maids; 
Try  us  some  beans — three  bushels,  do  you  hear? 
And  add  a  little  wheat;  'twill  mend  the  compound* 
And  let  us  taste  your  figs,  dame.    Run  to  Manes, 
'  He^  in  the  vineyard,  tell  him  'tis  no  time 
^       For  pruning  now,  when  every  tiling  Is  dripping. 
Step  yoir,  girt,  for  some  thrushes.     There  should  be, 
Unless  the  cat  have  trick'd  us,  (and  I  heard 
A  strange,  suspicious  noise^  among  the  dishes,) 
Some  beastings,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  hare— - 
Beg  a  few  myrtle  boughs  of  iEschines ; 
And,  in  your  way,  call  on  Charinades, 
Inform  him  ^tis  a  holyday  with  us. 
And  that  the  glass  is  waiting. 

O  His  sweet,  when  fields  are  ringing 

With  the  merry  crickets'  singing, 

Oft  to  mark,  with  curious  eye, 

If  the  vine  tree's  time  be  nigh : 

tier's  is  not  the  fruit  whose  birth 

Costs  a  throe  to  mother  earth* 

Sweet  it  is,  too,  to  be  telling, 

How  the  luscious  figs  are  swelling; 

Then  to  riot,  without  measure, 

In  the  rich,  nectareous  treasure. 

While  our  grateful  voices  chime, 

"  Happy  season !  blessed  time !"    • 

The  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  run,  prevents  us  from 
enhr^ng  upon  several  minor  topics^  which  might  be  drawn  from 
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the  perusal  of  tbese  comedies ;  such  as  the  state  in  wliich  Arafo^ 
phanes  found  the  drama,  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  It^ 
&c.     We  should  have  wished  also  to  show  a  little  more  at  length 
this  poet's  manner  of  mixing  with  his  audience,  and  connecting 
them  with  the  business  on  the  stage.      That  species  of  humonr, 
too,  bj  which  he  guards  against  pleasantries  at  his  own  manner  of 
writing,  would  not  have  been  undeserving  of  attention,  nor  the 
freedom  of  remark  which  he  exhibits  upon  the  religion  of  his  coun* 
try,  and  the  toleration  which  his  sarcasms  on  that  point  experienced 
from  his  audience.     Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  shoir 
that  Aristophanes  was  not  merely  a  punster,  as  Plutarch  wonkf 
have  it,  nor,  what  Voltaire,  with  at  least  as  much  ignorance  as  wit^ 
describes  him,  a  Oreek  comic  poet,  who  was  deficient  in  comedy^ 
and  had  no  notion  of  poetry.     The  nation  which  possesses  a  Mo- 
liere  or  a  Sheridan,  may  be  content  to  do  without  an  Aristophanes: 
but  still  the  latter  is  no  contemptible  genius.     He  stands  alone ;  he 
is  a  writer  «m  generis :  he  can  be  judged  by  no  modem  tribunals : 
the  laws  of  the  drama  under  which  he  wrote  were  different  from 
ours ;  the  audience  to  whom  his  plays  were  addressed  was  diflfer> 
ent ;  the  manners,  and  the  customs,  and  the  ideas,  and  the  puf^ 
poses  for  which  they  are  written,  were  different.     Human  oattn^, 
Aowever,  does  not  so  entirely  differ,  but  that  enough  is  still  leR  for 
us  to  understand,  to  relish,  and  to  imitate.     His  pictures  are  h^l J 
curious  and  entertaining,  and  as  fac-similes  of  the  times,  are  more 
valuable  than  more  general  delineations ;  possessing  much  the  same 
degree  of  point  and  faithfulness,  we  should  imagine,  as  the  on^  act 
comedies  of  the  Spaniards,  mentioned  by  the  noble  author  of  tfie  ~ 
Life  of  Lopez  de  Vega.     If  the  general  definition  of  wit  be  triM^ 
that  it  is  the  unexpected  combination  of  distant  resemblanc^ 
nothing  can  more  deserve  the  name  than  the  dialogue  of  Aristo- 
phanes.    He  finds  allusions  in  things  seemingly  the  most  incon- 
gruous,  and  in  scenes  apparently  least  susceptible  of  them,  and 
we  can  easily  conceive  the  roar  of  laughter  which  accompanied 
their  application,  and  the  surprise  and  confusion  with  whicn  thejf 
must  have  covered  the  objects  of  them.     His  characters  are  ra- 
ther sketches  than  portraits ;  but  they  discover  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  they  are  written  as- painters  write  their  nariies  at  Co. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  strong,  though  not  diversified. 
It  is  almost  all  embodied  in  that  one  aggregate  idea,  which  he  had 
formed  of  his  master,  the  people ;  and  he  appears  to  value  his  ac- 
quisitions merely  as  they  aid  him  to  sooth  the  vanity,  awaken  the 
jealousy,  or  soften  the  irritability  of  this  idol,  whom  he  has  set  up. 
His  writings  take  a  stronger  hold  upon  us  from  the  strange  combi- 
nation of  present  delight,  and  the  momentary  fear  of  som^  offen^ 
sive  intrusion  which  the  perusal  of  them  enforces  upon  us.     Ho- 
vering forever  upon  the  brink  of  what  is  disgusting,  we  yet  do  not  la^ 
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him  down ;  hit  irit  redeems  his  indelicacy,  his  language  covers  the 
homeliDess  of  bis  sentiments,  while  the  execution  of  his  dramas 
excuses  the  improbable  fictions  upon  which  they  are  frequently 
founded.  If  we  feel  pity  and  contempt  for  the  low  buffooneries 
to  which  his  dependence  upon  the  mob  subjected  him,  we  also  ad- 
mire the  ingenuity  with  which  he  escapes  from  them ;  nor  can  we 
but  be  struck  by  the  beautiful  and  moral  effect  with  whirh  he  fre- 
tjuently  rises  from  his  grovelling,  and  starts  like  the  chrysalis  from 
instant  filth  and  deformity,  into  spirit,  symmetry  and  loveliness. 
But  Aristophanes  must  be  read  throu^ ;  no  extract  will  give  a 
correct  idea  of  his  versatility,  his  side-stroke  satire,  his  curvetings, 
and  multiplied  pleasantries.  He  must  be  read  through,  too,  in  the 
originai ;  for  no  language  but  his  own  can  do  justice  to  that  con- 
tinual play  upon  words  which  he  indulges.  The  parodies,  too,  in 
which  he  so  eminently  excels,  whether  of  passages  from  the  poets, 
or  the  proceedings  of  their  political  assemblies,  cannot  be  well 
relished  without  a  knowledge  of  the  originals  to  which  they  refer, 
and  on  which  they  form  so  valuable  a  comment.  We  agree  with 
M.  Dacier,  that  the  scholar  who  is  npt  master  of  Aristophanes 
can  never  have  felt  the  full  excellence  of  the  Greek  language.  For 
harmony  no  poetry  can  compare  with  that  of  Aristophanes ;  ami 
it  sometimes  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  homeliness  of  the 
diabgue*  Breaks  which  produce  the  finest  effect,  and  pauses 
more  varied  than  those  which  enrich  the  Comus  of  Milton,  or  its 
exquisite  prototype,  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  occur 
for  pages  together.  The  gayety  of  his  measures  is  most  delightful. 
The  eye  dances  amid  anapssts,  and  all  the  light  and  airy  varieties 
of  Greek  metre.  It  is  music  absolutely  painted  to  the  eye ;  and 
we  can  conceive  that  to  the  susceptible  ears  of  the  Athenians,  the 
language  alone  of  Aristophanes,  heightened  by  those  modulations 
and  inflections  which  are  lost  upon  us,  must  have  created  a  fascina- 
tion that  was  perfectly  irresistible.  The  most  varied  metres  of 
English  versification  will  bear  but  a  faint  comparison  with  the 
ric^ess,  brilliancy,  and  ever-chan^ng  modes  of  Aristophanes.  If 
the  poet  had  invented  nothing  more  than  the  anapasstic  tetrameter 
which  bears  his  name,  we  should  have  hailed  him  as  a  mighty  mas- 
ter in  his  art,  and  considered  him  as  deserving  the  encomiums 
which  the  taste  of  Plato,  and  the  penetration  of  the  Persian  king, 
are  well  known  to  have  bestowed  upon  him. 
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[From  the  Sootiah  Beview.] 

It  bets  been  asserted  by  the  biographers  of  litertiy  mes$9  tkd 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  passing  a  great  portion  of  their 
time  in  retirement,  a  sketch  of  ueir  lives  can  contain  little  mmr€ 
than  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  their  works.  Seldom  are  &ejr  doi- 
tined  to  mingle  largely  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  or  to  have  tlieir 
names  associated  with  those  great  events  which  fill  the  pageas  eC 
the  historian,  and  which,  from  mere  local  importance,  will  alwws 
arrest  the  attention  of  some,  while  others,  who  read  either  mx 
pleasure  or  instruction,  eagerly  trace  their  general  connexion  wiA 
the  afiairs  of  surrounding  countries,  and  the  history  of  manlnyL 
Though  raised  above  the  common  level  of  the  species  bj  Ibe 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  by  his  scientific  and  literary  acqwe- 
menfs,  the  life  of  the  philosopher  possesses  little  to  enpge  our 
attention.  Like  an  Italian  sky,  it  presents  one  uniform  and 
dazzling  expanse,  without  the  agreeable  relief  of  a  single  intervne- 
ning  cloud.  In  short,  the  total  want  of  that  variety  of  incident^  ao 
necessary  to  impart  interest  to  any  narrative,  and  the  neglect  wiih 
which  a  literary  man  is  often  treated  during  his  lifetime,  must,  ve 
are  told,  always  render  the  task  of  the  biographer,  who  ioqaires 
into  the  minuter  details  of  his  private  life  and  habits,  exiremd^ 
diflScult,  and  the  hope  of  success  in  the  execution  proportiooabljr 
doubtful. 

That  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  will  not  be  disputed ;  but 
that  it  will  hold  in  all  the  latitude  which  some  would  nave  119  to 
believe,  we  are  by  no  means  equally  prepared  to  admit  While 
so  convenient  an  excuse  is  thus  furnished  for  indolence  im  the 
search  of  those  facts  which  are  so  essentially  necessary  to  ibm 
any  thing  like  an  interesting  and  instructive  narrative,  and  fior 
neglecting  many  of  those  minuter  details  about  which  bk^raphy  is 
in  a  great  measure  conversant,  we  are  afraid  it  will  frequentlj  be 
embraced  by  those  loungers  in  literature,  whose  vanity  leads  them 
to  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  world  in  the  capacity  of  authors, 
but  who  are  destitute  of  the  talents,  and  cannot  bestow  the  la- 
bour and  pains,  which  are  absolutely  requisite  to  acquire  any  just 
claims  to  that  character. 

Upon  taking  up  the  present  work,  we  really  did  expect  tittt 
something  tolerable  would  have  been  told  us  of  the  life  and  wri- 
tings of  Bossuet,  and  that  the  author  would  have  declined  avaiUqg 
himself  of  the  pretext  to  which  we  have  now  alluded.  We  wcf« 
in  great  hopes  of  l>eing  presented  with  something  new  respecting 
the  characteristical  features  in  the  mmd  of  the  great  champicm  m 
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the  CafhoKc  faitb,  and  that  the  laspe  of  more  than  a  centurj  would 
have  allowed  sufficient  time  to  collect  materials  for  a  full  and  use* 
fill  account  of  his  life.  But  all  these  pleasing  anticipations  Mr. 
Butler  has  most  mischievously  blasted.  The  early  studies  of 
Bossuet  are  laconically  despatched  in  four  meagre  pages  of  a  small 
octavo,  remarkable  only  for  the  barbarity  of  the  language,  and  a 
total  absence  of  sentiment.  We  were  no  less  surprised  at  the 
fctisiness-like  celerity  with  which  Mr.  Butler  has  managed  the 
bther  parts  of  his  work,  and  the  prudent  contempt  which  he  has 
solicitously  shown  for  every  thing  like  unity.  Half  a  dozen  of 
fipentences  are  deemed  sufficient  to  give  what  he  conceives  a  full 
account  of  the  Discours  stir  VHistoire  Universelky  confessedly 
the  best  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  works ;  and  with  the  same  veloci- 
ty are  the  Oraisons  Funebres  hurried  across  the  scene.  While 
lie  comments  with  great  complacency  on  the  bishop's  controver- 
sial writings,  which  possessed  only  an  ephemeral  importance,  and 
which,  without  sustaining  any  very  material  loss,  we  might  safely 
suffer  to  pass  into  oblivion — those  grand  productions,  upon  which' 
future  ages  will  form  their  judgment  of  Bossuet's  talents  and 
genius,  are  nicely  skimmed  over  with  a  few  common-place  remarks, 
which  we  could  have  well  spared  altogether,  but  which  are  quite 
consistent  with  the  general  poverty  of  the  work.  The  title 
which  Mr.  Butler  has  given  his  book,  is  indeed  a  gross  misnomer ; 
instead  of  being  called  a  Life,  it  should  have  been  denominated 
Fragments  of  a  Life  of  Bossuet.  There  is  no  connecting  princi- 
ple between  the  different  parts  of  his  narrative ;  we  are  not  sure 
'if,  in  giving  an  account,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  bishop's  publications, 
-the  order  of  publication  has  been  observed ;  every  thing  is  ano- 
malous and  disjointed ;  the  perusal  of  the  piece  is  accompanied 
with  a  perpetual  effort,  and  when  we  get  to  the  end,  we  feel  that 
we  have  finished  a  task,  but  no  sentiment  of  pleasure  is  awakened 
in  the  mind. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  book  of  Mr.  But- 
ler's is  singularly  defective.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
expect  to  glean  any  information  respecting  private  character  from 
the  parade  of  public  life.  There,  every  thing  is  unnatural  and 
assumed ;  and  nothing  is  more  carefully  avoided  than  a  display  of 
real  character.  Habit  m  this  case  generates,  as  it  were,  a  sense 
of  official  propriety,  which  our  natural  vanity  but  too  readily  ap- 
proves, and  which  we  never  fail  to  consult  before  we  make  our 
appearance  in  any  public  station.  But,  to  persons  whose  minds 
are  properly  constituted,  this  official  dignity  is  disgusting,  and 
'though  compelled  to  strut  for  a  few  hours  in  the  robes  of  office, 
they  are  glad,  when  the  season  of  relaxation  returns,  to  follow^ 
without  restraint,  the  natural  inclinations  of  their  own  hearts.  It 
1^  ID  th^e  moments,  when  the  cares  and  turmoils  of  the  world  are 
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fi>rgotteu,  or  remembered  onlj  to  give  a  higher  zest  to  the  ^ea^ 
sures  which  flow  from  indulging  unrestrained  the  sympathies  of 
our  nature,  that  the  man  appears— -that  his  true  character  sta»da 
unveiled — ^and  that  the  qualities  of  the  heart  are  displayed*  The 
best  monuments  that  a  literary  man*  can  raise  to  perpetuate  his 
feme  are  his  works ;  but  when  we  have  been  pleased  and  instructed 
by  the  Writings  of  an  author,  our  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  wa 
are  tempted  to  try  every  means  in  our  power  to  draw  aside  -thar 
curtain  that  conceals  his  private  life  from  our  view,  and  to  gaz^ 
with  eager  delight,  on  the  detail  of  his  domestic  amusements,  h» 

Srivate  friendships,  and  his  undisguised  sentiments.  A  strong 
esire  to  receive  this  useful  and  pleasing  information  must  necei» 
sarily  rise  in  the  breast  of  the  man  who  has  perused  the  woricB  «C 
Bossuet :  but  he  must  go  for  its  gratification  to  another  source  tbatt 
Mr.  Butler. 

Bossuet  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  fam3y  in  Bui^* 
gundy.  He  was  born  on  the  27th  of  September,  1627.  In  fai» 
earliest  years  he  manifested  great  ardour  for  study,  and  being  fef^ 
Umately  placed  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  who  was  a  man  cf 
learning  and  talents,  every  opportunity  was  taken  to  forward  bis^ 
improvement.  While  a  boy,  Bossuet  accidentally  opened,  in  hi» 
uncle's  library,  an  Old  Testament,  which  he  read  with  the  greatest 
avidity ;  and  in  his  old  age  be  frequently  mentbned  the  pleasure 
which  he  received  from  the  penisal»  His  talents  and  acquire- 
ments were  soon  discovered  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  ^their  umaT 
discernment,  saw  the  germs  of  future  excellence,  and  wer^mnootia- 
to  have  him  enrolled  among  their  number.  His  uncle,  howevier, 
had  other  vien^s,  and  Bossuet  was  removed  to  Paris,  to  be  entered 
Mt  the  college  of  Navarre.  At  this  seminary  he  seems  to  have 
applied  to  his  studies  with  his  characferistical  ardour,  and  to  have 
imbibed  tliat  partiality  for  the  Cartesian  philosophy  whkh  he  re- 
tained through  life.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he 
published  and  defended  a  thesis  on  universal  theology,  wUfJi: 
attracted  some  notice.     As  his  great  ambition  was  to  become  a 

Ereacher,  all  his  studies  were  directed  to  this  point ;  and  to  every 
ranch  of  literature,  which  had  even  the  smallest  reference  to  the 
great  object  which  he  wished  to  attain,  he  strenuously  applied 
himself.  His  first  promotion  in  the  church  was  to  a  canonicate  i» 
the  cathedral  of  Metz,  where  he  was  successively  raised  to  the 
rank  of  archdeacon  and  dean.  In  this  situation  he  soon  became 
distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  sermons  were  universafiy 
applauded,  and  he  was  appointed  to  preach  during  the  Lent  oC 
1663 before  Loui^  XIV.  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  a  letter  from  the  king,  by  his  secretary,  ta 
compliment  Bossuet^s  father  on  the  great  merit  of  his  son,  and  in  a 
^ort  time  his  nomination  to  the  see  of  Condom.  Iii  this  situatioii  he 
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^plkd  hm»elf  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  tnd  te  x^ipplete  hig 
aecfuaintaiice  with  those  models  of  stjie  and  composition  which 
Greece  and  Rome  have  left  us.  To  his  knowledge  of  the  inimi- 
table productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  masters  may  be  attri- 
buted that  nervous  energy,  yet  chastenesQ  of  style,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all  his  works.  From  that  oratorial  rapidity  discernible  in 
M  his  compositions,  one  would  be  led  to  imagine  that  they  were  the 
extemporaneous  effusions  of  unpremeditated  eloquence ;  but  we 
are  informed  by  the  Benedictine  editors  of  his  works,  that  hi^ 
naniimcripts  are  so  much  disfigured  by  erasures  and  obliterations 
that  they  are  almost  illegible.  Many  of  his  compositions  were  the 
slow  result  of  much  care  and  meditation  ;  every  sentence  was  nicely 
t>aianced,  and  every  member  received  its  proper  adjustment—* 
Such  is  the  kbour  they  must  submit  to  who  write  for  immortality. 
But  Bossuet  did  not  long  continue  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the 
4itience  of  the  closet  or  the  cloister.  We  soon  find  him  sacrificing 
his  taste  to  his  religious  whims,  and  quarrelling  with  the  poet  San- 
"teuil  for  harmlessly  introducing  the  goddess  Pomona  into  some 
complimentary  verses  prefixed  to  M.  de  la  Quintinaye's  work  on 
gardening.  As  this  is  the  point  from  which  we  may  date  the 
icommenceraent  of  Bossuet's  controversial  career,  which  unhap- 
pily lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  we  shall  in  the  following 
•review,  confine  ourselves  to  some  account  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
icontroversies  in  which  he  was  at  different  periods  engaged.  By 
•following  this  plan  the  reader  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  his 
character  than  by  any  general  observations  of  ours,  however  per- 
'tinent. 

The  first  public  controversy  in  which  Bossuet  was  engaged,  was 
ifith  Father  Caffaro,  a  Theatine  monk,  who  had  published  a  letter 
io  defence  of  stage  entertainments,  which  produced  from  Bossuet 
^  very  angry  and  eloquent  reply.  This  controversy  was  a  con- 
"test  of  argument  and  fact.  There  are  many  arguments  in  favour 
■of  scenic  representations— there  are  many  facts  against  them. — 
To  exhibit  upon  the  stage  a  faithful  picture  of  man  in  the  different 
characters  lyhioh  he  assumes,  cannot  certainly  be  more  pernicious 
>dian  the  same  exhibition  in  real  Iffe ;  nay,  it  may  have  a  better 
tendency ;  when  a  bad  character  is  depicted  in  its  true  colours, 
and  aU  the  powers  of  wit  and  ridicule  conspire  to  raise  our  indig- 
nation against  it,  the  ultimate  effect  must  be  favourable  to  virtue.— « 
For  what  is  better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  virtue 
and  sobriety  than  to  laugh  at  fools,  and  execrate  knaves  ?  On  the 
-contrary,  it  was  contended,  that  whatever  arguments  theory  might 
fomish  in  favour  of  stage  entertainments,  the  practice  was  immoral 
and  vitious — tended  to  relax  the  binding  laws  of  morality,  and  to 
favour  licentiousness  of  every  kind — that  the  lives  of  the  players 
f^ere  a  disgrace  to  a  christian  country-— that  such  men  were  not 
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likely  to  be  very  successful  teachers  of  morality ;  and  tkaft^  bjr 
every  dictate  of  reasoo,  and  every  principle  of  revelatioti.   Hum. 
stage  ought  to  be  condemned.  •       - , 

In  this  contest  Bossuet  was  ultimately  victorious,  as  ranch,  per* 
haps,  from  the  authority  of  the  church  (which,  in  this  instano^  •  ■ 
was  on  his  side)  as  from  any  thing  very  convincing  in  his  eloquent 
attack  on  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theatre.     Father  Ce^Sar^^ 
submitted,  professed  himself  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  Jusfr .  - 
opponent,  and  avowed  his  repentance  for  having  stood  forth  aft  the 
defender  of  such  a  focus  of  vice  and  depravity. 

To  his  dispute  with  Father  Caflfaro  succeeded  his  exposition  oC-. . 
the  ^*  Doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  the  most  i»ltt-   . 
able  of  all  his  controversial  works.     Some  have  thought  this  tbe^ 
apology  of  an  able  advocate  for  his  client,  rather  than  a  fiiir  nodL 
candid  statement  of  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  ao* 
cordingly  all  the  protestant  divines  who  have  written  answers  to  il^^ 
agree  in  accusing  Bossuet  of  attempting  to  disguise  them,  in  order  - 
to  render  them  more  palatable  to  the  potestants.     "  But  sively^'* 
says  Mr.  Butler,  very  justly,  "  this  charge  cannot  be  supported.   • 
When  a  body  of  men,  so  numerous  and  so  respectable  as  the  Ro^ 
man  Catholics,  (what  candid  protestant  does  not  allow  them  to  be* 
both  numerous  and  respectable  ?)  declare,  without  a  single  di»r. 
senting  voice,  that,  a  particular  work  expresses  their  tenets  falijr 
and  unequivocally,  it  is  indecent  and  unfair  in  the  extreme  ^.  > 
charge  it  with  disguising  them.     Should  not  those  who  have  made  • 
the  charge  rather  acknowledge  that  they  have  misconceived  themr' 
To  this  work  the  church  of  Rome  owes  one  of  her  most  distia-^  - 
guished  proselytes,  the  Marshal  de  Turenne,  who  had  been  ediif • 
catcd  in  the  protestant  religion,  and  continued  long  firmly  attached  ■ 
to  the  principles  of  our  great  reformer. 

Bossuet  soon  found  an  antagonist  worthy  of  him  in  ihe  cole*    - 
bleated  Monsieur  Claude,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  defending, 
viva  voce,  the  principles  which  he  had  avowed  in  his  <^  Exposition.'' 
To  those,  however,  who  have  ceased  to  feel  the  angry  passions 
which  religious  disputes,  when  eagerly  pushed,  have  but  too  gres^ 
a  tendency  to  raise,  it  must  appear  sufiiciently  absurd  to  try  the . 
merits  of  such  a  cause  at  a  public  conference.     Victory,  and  not 
truth,  is  generally  the  object  of  the  disputants,  and  accordiagi^    . 
tbey  advance  to  the  combat  armed  against  every  sort  of  couvic-  • 
(ion,  and  solicitous  only  to  defend  themselves  with  the  plausSiIe.- 
quibbles  of  a  fallacious  logic*     The  enthusiastic  mind  of  Bosstiet- 
longed  for  some  conflict  of  this  kind  with  one  of  the  most  cel^  - 
brated  of  the  Huguenot  preachers*      He  found  Monsieur  Claude, 
an  ardent  and  able  defender  of  the  protestant  faith — skilled  in  the,  •: 
logic  of  the  schools — of  a  penetrating  sagacity,  and  profound  un*  « 
derstanding*— willing  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponeatpi. 
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and  capable  of  answering  them  with  clearness  and  force.  A  con- 
ference was  agreed  on,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages of  the  age  graced  it  with  their  presence.  The  contest  was 
keen  and  eagerly  supported,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases, 
both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  By  those,  however,  who  judge 
calmly  and  dispassionately  in  this  matter,  we  are  pretty  sure  the 

1)akn  will  be  given  to  Claude.  Bossuet  is  indeed  more  of  the  dia- 
ecticiam  than  his  opponent,  and  sometimes  contrives,  by  the  force 
of  « theological  subtlety,  to  perplex  him  in  the  toils  of  a  vexatious 
dilemma ;  but  the  arguments  of  Claude  are  generally  more  conso- 
nant to  common  sense,  and,  consequently,  sounder  than  those  of  Bos- 
suet, at  the  same  time  that  he  retorts  upon  his  antagonist  with  his 
own  weapons,  and  compels  him  to  employ  all  those  powers  of  eva- 
sion of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  A  remarkable  prqof  of 
thiftis  to  be  found  in  the  reply  of  Claude  to  the  arguments  of  Bos- 
suet against  the  right  of  individual  examination  of  the  scriptures. 
It  had  been  argued  by  Bossuet,  that  if  the  holy  national  assembly 
were  jier emptorily  to  decide  upon  a  particular  interpretation  of  the 
scripture,  and  to  subject  all  those  who  were  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, yet  refused  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision,  to  the  penalty  of 
exeommunication,  then  the  assembly  virtually  arrogated  to  them- 
selves ihfaMibiHty;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  recognised  a  right 
io  individuals  to  interpret  the  scriptures  for  themselves,  they  did 
what  was  equiv«dent  to  acknowledging  that  it  might  frequently  hap- 
pm  to  ai>  individual  to  understand  the  scriptures  better  than  the 
national  assembly,  or  even  a  council  assembled  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  earth.  Besides,  added  Bossuet,  '^  this  right  of  indi- 
vidual examination  must  be  accompanied  with  the  highest  indi- 
vidual presufiE^tion."  <^  That  by  no  means  fellows,"  replied 
Claude ;  '<  When  the  syn^ogue  declared  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  the  Messiah  promised  by  the  pri^hets,  and  condemned  him 
to  death,  would  not  an  individual  who  believed  him  to  be  the  true 
Christ,  have  judged  better  than  the  synagogue?  Could  you 
acoise  such  an  individual  of  presumptuously  believing  that  he 
understood  the  scriptures  better  than  the  synagogue  ?"  This  is 
an  able  reply,  and  it  is  pleasing  enough  to  see  the  shuffling  and 
evasion  which  it  compelled  the  bishop  to  employ*  But  it  will 
no  doubt  appear  strange  to  those  who  inspect  narrotvly  the  ques- 
tions and  relies,  that  the  great  points  at  issue  between  the  papists 
and  protestants  are  never  once  touched  on*  Transubstantiation— 
theporwer  of  the  pope  to  forgive  sins,  and  to  do  away  the  sacred 
obKgation  of  an  oath— a  middle  state — with  praying  for  the  inter- 
cesrions  of  departed  saints — all  these,  and  several  other  paints  of 
great  moment,  at  issue  between  the  contending  parties,  are  not  so 
nmek  as  mentioned — ^while  the  dispute  turns  upon  such  frivolous 
mattets  as  the  jurisdiction  of  national  assemblies  and  general  coun- 
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cils.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  conseqfiltfu 
which  BoBs(uet  has  attempted  to  draw  from  the  ackaowlci(|ed 
right  of  individual  examination  of  the  8criptures*-tbat  unlcuiiywi 
receive  the  scriptures  implicitiy  upon  the  authority  of  4li 
church,  you  must  for  a  certain  time  be  an  infidel ;  because,  iMi 
you  are  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  evidence  upon  WtUk 
they  rest,  you  must  necessarily  doubt,  and  to  doubt  is  to  disbef iev^ 
if  Ignorance  and  infidelity  are  synonymous  terms,  tberea^e  iMflf 
infidels  m  the  world. 

In  justice  to  the  disputants,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  ia  At 
dftferent  accounts  which  they  have  published  of  this  famont  timh 
ference,  there  is  none  of  that  acrimony  discernible  wliich  has  m 
often  disgraced  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  afimierf 
infidels  matter  both  for  argument  and  ridicule  against  the  doctriiwi 
of  Christianity.  As  the  controversial  tracts  of  Dr.  Priestley  mi 
his  opponents  are  not  yet  wholly  consigned  to  that  oblivion  wUA 
they  so  well  deserve,  the  following  quotation  may  be  of  soulte  -ilit 
to  those  who  feel  inclined  to  enter  the  lists  of  theological  wi^bidi 
*'  It  is  not  mv  intention,"  says  Bossuet,  "  to  accuse  M.  Clande^tf 
wilful  misrepresentation.  It  is  dilHcult  to  remember,  with  precinn^ 
the  things  that  have  been  said,  or  the  order  in  which  they  have;b«Mi 
spoken;  the  mind  often  confounds  things  4hat  were  spoke&'iritli 
things  that  occurred  afterwards ;  and  thus,  withouft  the  sligblM 
intentional  aberration  from  it,  truth  is  often  disfigured.  All  I  trnj^^d 
M.  Claude,  he  has  my  leare  to  say  of  me."  We  have  not  alMjE 
the  good  fortune  to  observe  such  moderation  beneath  a  BHtot;. 

The  next  m  order  of  Bossuet's  works  is  his  **  History  of -Ik 
Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches" — ^a  work  as  reanavkiUb 
for  the  zeal  which  it  displays,  as  for  candour  and  historiGat  vt^ 
search.  After  detailing  at  great  length,  in  the  first  ten  bddra^  IIk 
history  of  the  reformed  churclies  in  Germany,  France^  and  ISn- 
gland,  he  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  endeavours  to  provB,  in  the 
eleventh,  that  the  Albigenses,  the  Waldenses,  the  Wicktiffiles, 
and  the  other  sects  who  separated  fix>m  th^  church  of  Rome  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  aud  twelfth  centu.ies,  and  whom  the  Hu- 
guenots regii^ed  as  their  religious  ancestors,  were  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Manichees.  This  whimsicsd  opinion  has  been 
completely  exposed  by  Basnage  and  Mosbeim,  and  to  a  chapter  of 
the  latter  on  Anabaptists  and  Memnonites,  we  would  beg  teavc 
particalarly  to  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  for  fiirther  iafe^ 
mation  on  this  subject.^  The  fourteenth  book  is  peculiarly  ift(«- 
resting,  as  in  it  he  attempts  to  show  a  natural  gravitation  ta  Soci- 
nianism  in  all  the  sects  which  have  separated  themselves  from  Ae 
church  of  Rome.  The  evidence  upon  which  he  grounds  this  sb- 
gular  conclusion  will,  we  are  certain,  be  foend  very  unsalii^Bieloff. 
•  Macleau's  Translation,  v.  4.  p.  129. 
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tspeckHy  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  has  been  long  ^o  diiEk 
proved  by  hct 

Much  about  this  tiaie  we  find  Bossuet  engaged  in  (tie  Utopian 
preset  of  reuniting  the  catholic  and  the  protestant  churches. 
The  affair  was  6rst  set  on  foot  by  M.  L'Abbe  de  Lokkum 
(MdlaQUs)  and  the  Bishop  of  Neustadt ;  and,  had  the  thing  been 
at  all  possible,  two  men  better  fitted  to  conduct  it  could  not  well 
have  beeo  found.  Each  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  party*— 
w«a  profoundly  versed  in  the  matters  in  ^iispute — possessed  good 
sense  and  conciliating  manners — and,  what  w<is  of  vast  importance, 
hail  the  matter  sincerely  at  heart.  The  results  of  the  first  confe*- 
re»cea  were  very  auspicious,  and  many  augured  the  speedy  reunion 
of  the  separated  churches. 

Sofoe  time  previous  to  these  events,  a  corpespondence  on  the 
same  subject  had  been  opened  betwixt  Leibnitz  and  Pelisson ;  the 
fiuaner  is  well  known — the  latter  held  a  considerable  rank  among 
Ibe  writers  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  I'his  correspondence 
vijth  Pelisson  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Louisa  Princess 
Patfttuie  of  Maubrusson,  who  sent  an  account  of  it  to  her  sister  the 
DtJcbesa  of  Hanover,  and  received  in  return  an  account  of  what 
vw»  passing  between  Molanus  and  the  Bishop  of  Neustadt.  Both 
hdies  wished  well  to  the  project,  and  were  anxious  that  Bossuet 
sboHld  take  the  lead  on  behalf  of  the  catholics ;  in  consequence  of 
wUdi  it  was  finally  arranged,  that  Bossuet  and  Leibnitz  should  be 
JMsd  to  Molanus  aad  the  Bishop  of  Neustadt* 

.  She  conferences  between  Molanus  and  the  Bishop  of  Neustadt 
contiBiied  seven  months,  and  ended  in  their  agreeing  on  twelve 
•rfidesy  to  serve  as  preliminaries  for  negotiating  the  reunion. 
Tiie^e  articles  were  communicated  to  Bossuet,  between  whom  and 
htheitz  the  matter,  it  should  seem,  was  now  left  for  discussion* 
lii  the.  subsequent  correspondence  which  took  place  between  these 
tm  distinguished  personages,  Bossuet  repeatedly  declares^  that 
tk  ehurcb  of  Rome  was  ready  to  make  concession  in  points  of 
£itipline,  but  that  she  would  steadily  adhere  to  the  articles  of  her 
faith  as  they  had  been  defined  by  the  council  of  Trent.  In  answer 
to^  this,  Leibnitz  very  justly  observes,  that,  after  every  possible 
•xplaoation,  the  Lutheran  church  would  still  retain  some  articles 
eoMtrary  to  the  defined  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
soatbematized  by  the  council  of  Trent.  But,  in  order  to  remove 
diese  objections,  Leibnitz  reverted  to  the  first  project  of  Molanus^ 
that  the  Lutherans  should  express  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
aiBtfaority  of  the  church,  and  promise  obedience  to  the  decisions 
<iC  a  general  council,  to  be  called  to  determme  upon  the  points  in 
Apttte ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  anathemas  of  the  councB 
of  Trent  should  be  suspended,  and  the  Lutherans  received  pro* 
vinoBidl/  within  the  pale  oi  the  (4^urch«    But  all  the  eloqueiicc 
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and  learning  of  Leibnitz  were  of  no  avail.  Bossu^  contpwid 
firm,  and  declared  that,  in  this  respect,  there  could  be  no 
promise.  It  would  be  considered,  perhaps,  ungenerous  to  c 
the  bishop  with  insincerity ;  but  there  are  most  assuredly 
grounds  of  suspicion  ;  at  least,  if  we  exculpate  the  uprightneBtrf 
his  motives,  we  must  admit  that  he  failed  to  display  his  onl 
aciiteness  and  penetration. 

While  the  church  of  Rome  would  admit  of  no  softenu]^  4 
those  tenets  which  were  obnoxious  to  the  protestanta,  one  cannot 
help  believing  that  Bossuet  clearly  saw.  the  impracticability  oC  bk 
scheme.  The  attempt,  however,  was  laudable ;  and,  so  far  as  «e 
recollect,  Pope  Hadrian  and  Bossuet  are  the  only  persons  cS  Ote 
catholic  communion  by  whom  it  was  ever  made.  At  all  events,  we 
are  not  sorry  that  neither  has  succeeded.  Religious  disputes 
have  perhaps  been  prolonged,  but  liberty  and  science  have  spraog 
from  the  collision.  That  grand  era,  the  reformation,  has  relieved 
men  from  those  fetters  in  which  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen  Ipad 
bound  them ;  and  by  showing  them  their  errors,  did  someti^ing.  1» 
?ead  them  to  the  temple  of  truth.  The  consequence  has  b^Bn  Ae 
revival  of  literature  and  science,  and  the  dissemination  of  those 
principles  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  and  ov 
freedom ;  for  it  has  always  happened  in  the  history  of  manliad, 
that  when  once  they  begin  to  think  freely,  they  soon  act  as  fredy. 

In  closing  our  account  of  Bossuet's  controversial  career,  we 
feel  reluctant  to  mention  that  asperity  and  vidlence  which  he  JDaai- 
fested  in  his  dispute  with  Fenelon,  whose  notions  on  QuiedsQ) 
alarmed  the  orthodoxy  of  this  zealous  defender  of  the  faith,  and 
drew  from  him  that  torrent  of  censure  which  extorted  a  com^aiat 
even  from  the  amiable  and  benevolent  Archbishop  of  Camibn^. 
A  more  striking  proof  is  perhaps  nowhere  to  be  found  of  the  un- 
happy tendency  of  religious  quarrels  to  sour  the  temper,  and  to 
fortify  the  heart  against  the  inroads  of  humanity,  than  this  dispote, 
which  was  voluntarily  undertaken  on  the  part  of  Bossuet,  and  pro- 
secuted with  all  the  intolerance  of  the  most  unrelenting  b^try. 
It  is  indeed  none  of  the  weakest  arguments  urged  by  iafideb 
against  our  holy  religion,  that  it  has  introduced  into  the'  wwld  a 
spirit  of  persecution  wholly  unknown  to  the  tolerant  pagans,  and 
which  has  often  infused  into  the  breast  of  the  father  the  foulest 
animosity  against  the  son,  has  armed  brother  against  brother,  and 
friend  against  friend,  and  has  dissolved  many  of  the  tenderest  and 
dearest  ties  tliat  bind  society  together.  The  author  of  the iVotoioI 
History  of  Religion  has  remarked  this  tolerating  spirit  of  idolatorS) 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  has  contrasted  it,  with  happy  maligni- 
ty, to  that  sacred  zeal  and  rancour  (the  most  furious  and  implacable 
of  the  human  passions)  which  has  always  accompanied  the  |»rt- 
gress  of  those  religions  which  maintain  the  unity  of  God.     To 
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those,  hbwevcr,  who  press  these  observations,  there  is  one  argu- 
ment which  we  may  ahvays  oppose — that  the  folly  and  wickednes:< 
of  men  can  never  afford  any  reasonable  ground  for  arraigning  the 
jodlice  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  that  their  abuse  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  can  never  be  a  proof  of  any  thing  but  their  own 
depravity. 

Bossuet  next  claims  our  altention  as  the  author  of  the  Oraisons 
Fnnebres.     In  tliis  performance  he  shines  unrivalled  as  a  pulpit 
orator;  and  his  excellence  is  the  more  to  be  praised,  as  it  is  very 
rare,  and  of  extremely  difficult  acquisition.     The  obstacles  which 
the  preacher  has  to  encounter  are  numerous,  and  have  often  been 
remarked.      His  subjects  are  wholly  destitute  of  that  novelty 
which  imparts  such  a  charm  to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar;  and  his 
conciusions  are  anticipated  by  his  hearers  long  before  he  arrives 
at   them.     Seldom,  indeed,  can  the  pulpit  orator,  unless  he  go 
beyond  the  province  of  a  mere  teacher  of  religion,  pretend  to 
inform ;  he  must  travel  over  the  same  road  which  thousands  have 
<rdd  before  him,  and  as  the  same  objects  are  always  presented,  the 
same  or  similar  observations  will  always  occur.     Says  an  elegant 
French  writer:  "  L' Eloquence  da  la  chaire,  en  ce  qui  y  entre 
tfhumain,  et  du  talent  de  I'orateur,  est  cachee,  connue  de  peu  de 
personnes,  et  d'lfne  difficile  execution.      II  faut  marcher  par  des 
cfaemins  battus,  dire  ce  qui  a  ete  dit,  et  ce  que  I'on  prevoit  que 
voiis  allez  dire;  les  matieres  sent  grandes,  mais  triviales;  les  prin- 
tSpes     surs,    mais  dont    les   auditeurs    penetrent    les    conclu- 
sions  d'une   seule    vue ;    il  y  entre  des  sujets  qui    sont  sub- 
lime ;     mais     qui    peut   traiter   le    sublime  ?     Le    predicateur 
n'est  point   soutenue,  comme  Tavocat,   par   des  faits   toujours 
nouveauli,    par  des  differens    evenements,    par  des  aventures 
mondaines ;  il  ne  s'exerce  point  sur  questions  douteuses  ;  il  ne  fait 
point  valoir  les  violcntes  conjectures  et  les  presomptions ;  toutes 
choses,  neanmoins,  qui  elevent  le  genie,  lui  donnent  de  la  force,  et 
de  r6tendue,  et  qui  contraignent  bien  moius  Teloquence,  qu'elles 
ne  le  fixent  et  le  dirigent.     11  faut,  au  contraire,  tirer  sondiscours 
d*une  source  commune,  et  d'ou  tout  le  monde  puise ;  et  s'il  s'e carte 
deces  lieux  communs,  il  n'est  plus  populaire;  il  est  abstrait  oti 
dfidamateur."     From  which  the  inference  drawn  by  the  author  is 
very  just:  "  II  est  plus  atee  de  precher  que  de  plaider;  mais 
phisdiflScHe  de  bien  precher  que  de  bien  plaider.''*     To  attain 
to  excellence  in  such  an  art  must  require  no  ordinary  powers  botii 
t)f  imagination  Jand  judgment ;  for  the  difficulty  of  rendering  a 
subject  interesting  must  always  rise  nearly  in  proportion  as  it  be- 
^comes  trivial,  or  dwindles  into  the  littleness  of  familiarity.     The 
topics  upon  which  the  preacher  is  called  to  expatiate,  though  in 
themselves  of  vast  importance,  have  long  since  ceased,  from  ft-e- 
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quenf  repel i(ion,  to  operate  upon  the  mimk  of  men  by  their  profit 
force.  To  arrest  the  attention,  therefore,  and  awaken  the  curiositjF— 
to  preserve  them  alive  when  once  thej  have  been  engaged — ^ffindlo 
seize  this  opportunity  to  convey  wholesome  instruction,  and  to 
persuade  men  to  perform  their  respective  duties — requires  BVtA  a 
combination  of  different  talents,  that  we  may  rather  wonder,  wifli 
Dr.  Campbell,  how  so  many  make  a  respectable  appearance  in  the 
pulpit,  than  that  so  few  are  endued  with  eloquence. 

The  Restoration,  and  an  abhorrence  at  the  monstrous  jargon  of 
the  Independents,  gave  rise  to  a  method  of  preaching  aoKHif^tiie 
English,  which  has  indeed  given  us  many  excellent  ethical  dfc- 
courses,  but  few  eloquent  sermons.  It  was  natural  to  detest  that 
enthusiastic  nonsense  which  had  corrupted  the  public  taste,  and 
introduced  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  and  the  most  miserable  cant,  irito 
the  place  of  genuine  relis^ion.  Accordingly,  the  moral  method Nsf 
preaching  was  adopted,  and  has,  in  a  great  measure,  continued  to 
this  day.  The  English  preachers  seem  to  consider  man  purely 
as  an  intellectual  being,  whose  powers  and  faculties  are  in  com{^e 
subjection  to  his  reason.  If  they  have  once  shown  the  performance 
of  a  particular  duty  to  be  according  to  the  great  laWs  which  ought 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  every  n)oral  being — that  there  Is  an 
inherent  deformity  in  vice,  and  a  matchless  beauty  in  virtue— ^ftd 
tliat  the  eternal  fitness  and  order  of  things  require  a  parttcutar 
mode  of  conduct,  they  imagine  every  thing  has  been  done  that  can 
persuade  a  rational  being  like  man  to  pursue  the  proper  Bdc  of 
duty.  In  general,  therefore,  our  sermons  are  mere  moi^  lectures, 
and  possess  no  circumstance  to  distinguish  them  from  the  latter, 
but  the  motto  from  scripture  which  is  usually  prefixed  to  them. 
The  sermons  of  Butler  and  Clarke  form  indeed  a  very  ^xcetlent 
8}  stem  of  ethics  ;  and  there  is  not  one  who  has  read  Bishop  Hors- 
ley's  sermons  who  does  not  admire  them  as  precious  moi*sel6  of 
biblical  criticism,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  convinced  they  would 
ha\  e  better  suited  a  theological  chair  in  the  form  of  lectures,  than 
a  public  audience  who  required  to  be  instructed  in  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity.  If  mankind  were  all  philosophers,  this  method  of 
preaching  would  be  wholly  unexceptionable ;  but  as  our  nature  is 
a  mixed  system,  and  as  the  conduct  of  a  great  proportion  of  man- 
kind is  more  frequently  regulated  by  their  affections  than  by  their 
reason,  that  mode  of  instruction  which  endeavours  to  reach  the  un- 
derstanding through  the  medium  of  the  heart,  and  to  enlist  our 
feelings  and  our  passions  in  the  service  of  reason,  must  surely  be 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  species,  and  to 
acx:omplish  the  great  object  of  all  oratory.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  author  of  the  Oraisons  Funebres  stands  high  in  the  ranlf  of 
excellence.  Less  argumentative  and  less  profound  than  many  of 
our  preachers^  the  morality  which  he  teaches  is  better  adapted  to 
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1k»  eirGiimstaiices  of  the  great  bodj  of  oiaDkind,  and,  what  i»  of 
vast  importance,  it  is  of  easier  apprehension.  He  never  distracts 
die  attention  of  bis  hearers  with  deep  trains  of  reasoning  on  the  prin- 
ciple* of  moral  obligation,  but  presumes  upon  those  natural  percep- 
tiido«of  right  and  wrong,  which,  when  left  to  themselves,  in  no  one 
inalajiee  deceive  us ; — he  never  enters  into  the  mazes  of  metaphy- 
sicirr-oever  confounds  with  subtle  distinctions — never  perplexes 
the  judgment  by  abstract  propositions — never  loads  the  memory 
•vilh  long  deductions — nor  amazes  by  the  singularity  of  his  conclu* 
sions*  At  the  same  time,  he  is  unrivalled  for  strength  of  concep* 
tioiiy  fervid  imagination,  and  sublime  pathos ;  he  states  our  duty 
wkh  deamess  and  force — illustrates  it  with  warmth  and  animation 
—and  presses  it  home  upon  our  hearts  with  all  the  fire  of  oratory. 
Ab  funeral  sermons,  from  their  nature,  admit  of  the  most  impas- 
-sioned  figures,  and  the  most  highly  wrought  delineations  of  charac- 
ter,, so  the  Oraisons  Fxmtbns  contain  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
.fkiens  of  both.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  portrait  of  Cromwell, 
vfaiqii  he  has  sketched  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  the  finely 
c^Dbrasted  characters  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Marechal 
de  Torenoe.  Of  the  former  is  his  oration  on  the  death  of  Hen- 
rietta Anne,  daughter  of  our  Charles  I.  and  wife  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  that  on  the  Prince  of  Cond€.  Both  are  remarkable 
hr  aouM  of  the  tenderest  touches  of  the  pathetic ;  but,  from  the 
extent  to  which  this  article  has  already^welled,  we  can  only  afford 
•toooi  to  make  a  short  extract  from  the  conclusion  of  the  oration  on 
the  Prince  of  Conde : 

•*  Agr6ez  ces  demieres  efforts  d'une  voix  que  vous  fut  connue.  Vous 
,  mettrez  fin  a  tous  ces  discours.  Au  lieu  de  d^plorer  la  mort  de» 
aulres,  grand  prince  !  dorenevant  je  veux  apprendre  devous  a  rendre 
la  mieune  sainte.  Heureux  si  avert!  par  ces  cheveux  blancs  du 
compte  que  je  dois  rendre  de  mon  administration,  je  reserve  au  trou- 
peau  que  je  dois  nourir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  les  restes  d'une  voix  qui 
tombe,  ct  d'une  ardeur  que  s'^teiot.*' 


Bossuet's  sermons  are  in  general  of  a  more  didactic  cast  than 
the  funeral  orations ;  but  they  everywhere  exhibit  traces  of  the 
same  powerful  mind— of  the   same  glowing  eloquence-— of  the 
dame  powers  of  description,  and  frequently  of  exaggeration — the 
same  bounding  climax — the  same  irresistible  pathos.     In  con- 
firmation of  these  facts,  we  may  refer  our  readers  (the  passage  is 
'too  long  for  insertion)  to  a  description  of  human  life^in  one  of  his 
"  aermons,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Benedic- 
j"^  tine  editions  of  his  works,  which  for  sublimity  stands  perhaps  unri- 
valled in  the  history  of  eloquence. 

The  appointment  of  Bossuet  to  superintend  the  education  of 
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the  dauphin  was  the  occasion  of  bis  giving  to  the  worlii  fte 
course  on  Universal  History,  confessedly  the  best  of  all  bis  frorkB«- 
In  this    performance  we  see  his   genius  unfold  itself  in  all  its 
lustre.     Disdaining  to  dwell  on  those  little  and  contracted  delaili 
so  dear  to  the  great  crowd  of  historians,  we  see  kings  and  coim|inv- 
ors,  legislators  and  judges,  summoned  at  once  before  his  impw^ 
tial  tribunal — their  actions  brought  forward  apd  examined — tbeir 
virtues  applauded — their    wisdom  honoured— their  crimes   coh* 
demned.     In  no  other  work  do  we  see  exemplified,  so  powerfulljr^ 
this  important  lesson  to  princes — that  though  greatness  may  pre- 
serve from  oblivion  the  name  of  a  despot  or  a  tyrant,  it  wiU  not 
shelter  his  crimes  from  the  scrutiny  of  posterity,  nor  preserve  hiia* 
from  merited  infamy  and  execration.      This  discourse  is  driided- 
into  three  parts.      In  the  first,  the  history  of  the  world  from  flia. 
creation  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  is  treated  under  five  epochaa 
or  general  heads.  The  second  contains  a  very  able  detail  of  the  Jew^ 
ish  history,  with  all  the  symbolical  rights  of  theh  worship,  tc^ether 
with  a  very  extensive  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  chri»« 
tianity.      In  the  third  a  view  is  exhibited  of  those  great  events 
which  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  empires,  or  accelerated  their- 
decline.    In  the  first  part  we  adixiire  the  rapid  and  masterly  sketch 
which  is  drawn  of  the  afiairs  of  mankind.     We  see  the  saske 
comprehensive   energy  of  mind  which  had  excited  our  astonidi- 
ment  in  the  Funeral  Orations.     Every  sentence  conveys  80111& 
important  truth  — every  clause  is  pregnant  with  wisdom.     A  finer 
outline  of  general  history  could  not  possibly  be  exhibited*     In  the 
second  part  we  find  the  same  qualities  to   praise,  but  soMethtog 
also  to  regret.     In  a  theological  point  of  view^  the  Jewish  history 
is  no  doubt  very  important,  and  even  in  a  political  view,  is  not 
undeserving  of  notice.     The  affairs  of  that  singular  people,  who, 
though  scattered  through  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  have  nev«r 
incorporated  with  any  one  of  them,  are  certainly   fit  objects  of 
curiosity  both  for  the  antiquary  and  historian.     Still  they  possess 
only  a  minor   importance,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  the    bishop 
wasting  so  much  of  his  time  with  this  particular  part  of  general 
history,  especially  as  it  bears  but  little  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
other  countries,  and  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  convey  much 
instruction  to  the  political  philosopher,  who  values  the  histories  of 
different  nations  in  proportion  as  tiieir  connexions  and  principles 
of  government  exemplify  some  of  those  great  rules  which  regju- 
late,*more  or  less,  the  conduct  of  all  aggregate  bodies  of  men,  and 
to  ascertain  which  is  the  great  object  of  his  study.     For  these 
reasons   we  should  certainly  have  been  better  pleased  io  have 
found  the  bishop  expatiating  on  some  other  comer  of  the  wide  . 
field  into  which  he  had  entered,  than  confining  himself  exclusive^ 
to  a  barren  point,  fi-om  which  he  could  derive  little  or  no  advan- 
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_  in  his  general  survey  of  the  whole.  The  same  dbjections 
apply  ID  part  to  the  subsequent  detail  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
crariBtianity.  If  a  part  of  his  work  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  religion,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  he  would  not  have 
c»n&ied  himself  to  the  Jewish,  and  that  which  arose  out,  and  was 
indeed  grafted  upon  it — but,  at  the  same  time,  would  have  exhi- 
bited a  comparative  view  of  the  systems  that  .have  prevailed 
aiiHHig  the  different  nations  of  the  world.  Such  a  detail  from  the 
hands  of  such  a  master  would  have  been  invaluable.  In  no  point 
of  vfew  are  the  weaknesses  of  man's  nature  more  strongly  por- 
trayed, than  when  considered  in  the  light  of  a  religious  being.  Jfi 
would  have  been  of  advantage  to  the  student  of  history  to  have 
liad.it  in  his  power  to  see,  almost  at  a  single  glance,  human  nature 
BMKiified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  yet  remaining  radically 
the  same,  and  the  wonderful  influence  of  hope  and  fear,  when 
eelisted  under  the  banners  of  religion,  in  accelerating  or  retarding 
its  progress  to  refinement.  What  theory  had  previously  taught 
fakn,  would  have  been  thus  corrected,  by  being  brought  to  the 
lest  of  fact,  and  that  accurate  knowledge  acquired  which  alone  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  science. 

The  third  part  appears  to  us  the  most  valuable,  because  the 
Biost  instructive.  The  causes  which  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the 
Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Median,  and  the  Persian  empires, 
and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics — their  policy,  laws,  and 
government— the  influence  of  these  on  the  minds  of  the  subjects 
of  the  respective  empires  and  republics — the  wisdom  and  the 
defects  of  their  several  military  and  civil  institutions — and  the 
events  which  contributed  to  their  overthrow — are  all  unfolded 
with  perspicuity  and  force,  adorned  with  the  most  fascinating  elo- 
quence. In  particular,  the  account  of  the  Egyptian  empire  is 
calculated  both  to  instruct  the  philosopher,  and  fo  gratify  the  man 
of  taste.  It  is  only  when  treated  in  this  manner  that  universal  his- 
tory presents  us  with  grand  and  interesting  spectacles.  "  Cette 
maniere  d^histoire  universelle  est  a  I'e^ard  des  histoires  de 
chaque  pai's,  et  de  chaque  peuple,  ce  qui  est  une  carte  generale  a 
I'e;^rd  des  cartes  particulieres.  Dans  les  cartes  particulieres,  vous 
voyez  tout  le  detail  d'un  royaume,  ou  d*une  province  en  elle-nieme; 
dans  les  cartes  universelles,  vous  apprenez  a  situer  ces  parties  du 
monde  dans  leur  tout :  vous  voyez  ce  que  Pai*is  ou  Fisle  est  dans 
Ic  royaume,  ce  que  le  royaume  est  dans  I'Europe,  et  ce  que  I'Eu- 
rope  est  dans  I'univers.'* 

Having  spoken  thus  largely  of  the  literary  productions  of  the 
Bbbop  of  Meaux,  and  endeavoured  to  present  our  readers  with 
such  a  view  of  them  as  may  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves, 
it  only  remains  for  us  now  to  say  a  few  things  of  his  general  cha- 
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racier  as  a  man,  and  of  the  manner  in  whicli  be  demeaned 
in  the  different  situations  to  which  he  was  raised. 

In  the  highly  responsible  station  of  preceptor  to  the  dauptti^ 
Bossuet  acquitted  himself  like  a  man  of  true  honour  and  virtac^ 
He  was  careful  to  instif  into  the  mind  of  his  pupil  a  love  for  whifr 
ever  was  excellent,  and  to  excite  him  to  the  cultivation  of  \ittm 
by  the  great  examples  which  history  affords.  He  was  peciilisotj 
anxious  to  impress  him  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance^ 
that  trust  which  was  one  day  to  be  reposed  in  him;  and  tkit 
the  delegated  powers  with  which  he  might  be  invested  were  oeiv 
to  be  exercised  but  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  that  communitj 
from  which  they  sprung.  As  a  knowledge  of  history  and  the  Iftvi 
of  his  country  were  indispensably  requisite,  he  was  carefulljr  io- 
atructed  in  every  thing  connected  with  both ;  and  truly  it  maybe 
said  that  history  was,  in  the  hands  of  Bossuet,  what  Dionyaiiis  d 
Halicarnassus  had  defined  it — philosophy  teaching  by  exaoApies 
By  the  assiduous  performance  of  every  duty  connected  with  bk 
office — by  the  general  propriety  of  his  conduct — and  by  Ife 
splendour  of  his  genius,  he  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all  who  knew  him.  Superior,  however,  to  the  fascinations  of 
power,  or  the  charms  of  wealth,  he  never  employed  the  ascendency 
which  he  must  necessarily  have  acquired  over  the  mind  of  he 
pupil,  and  the  mfluence  which  his  great  talents  had  given  him,  to  $my 
sinister  purpose;  but  when  surrounded  by  every  temptation^ and 
when  allured  by  the  most  flattering  hopes,  continued  steadily  to 
pursue  that  line  of  conduct  which  he  marked  out  for  himself. 
Anxious  only  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  calling,  he  was  equally 
indiflferent  about  the  censure  or  applause  of  the  world.  Ih  him 
religion  was  not  the  cloak  of  an  insolent  ambition,  or  licenttoai 
pride.  With  the  talents  of  a  Mazarine  or  a  Richlieu,  it  wodd 
have  been  fortunate  for  France  if  either  had  been  possessed  ef 
his  virtue.  Though  a  strenuous,  and  often  a  violent,  defender  of 
the  catholic  religion — though  a  firm  believer  in  many  of  its  more 
obnoxious  dogmas,  and  though  he  seems  to  admit  in  theory  the 
general  right  of  christian  princes  to  enforce  acts  of  religious  coih 
formity  by  wholesome  severities^  he  was  practically  a  frieod  to 
toleration;  and,  with  Flechier  and  Fenelon,  confessedly  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Gallican  church,  he  lamented  the  miserable  condSMioa 
to  which  the  French  protestants  were  reduced  by  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  pretest 
its  execution,  and  to  soften  its  asperities,  when  that  becani<e  in- 
possible.  To  those  of  the  protestants  who  resided  in  his  diocess, 
his  conduct  was  extremely  indulgent,  and  he  was  ever  read^  to 
do  justice  between  them  and  the  catholics  with  the  greatest  dlMP* 
teixistedness  and  impartiality.  Unlike  those  wretched  hlretiitts 
whose  comfortable  flexibility  of  conscience  never  stands  in  the 
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Way  of  a  lacrttire  benefice,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  give  their 
assent  to  any  absurdity,  however  monstrous,  provided  you  have 
any  argument  to  address  to  their  sense  of  interest,  profession  and 
belief  were  never  separated  in  the  character  of  Bossuet.  Though 
many  of  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church  are,  without  dispute,  the 
legitimate  progeny  of  priestcraft  and  credulity,  yet,  from  his 
earliest  years  to  his  last  moments,  he  seems  to  have  beeu  im- 
pressed with  a  strong  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  is  consequently 
entitled  to  our  indulgence.  His  preferment  in  the  church  was  the 
weli^amed  reward  of  industry  and  genius,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  content  with  the  honours  which  were  spontaneously  confer* 
red  upon  him.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  revenue  was  regu- 
larly devoted  to  purposes  of  charity,  and  none  whose^case  was 
calculated  to  excite  commiseration  applied  to  him  in  vain  for  relief. 
In  a  word,  Bossuet  was  a  man  who  approached  as  near  excellence, 
perhaps,  as  it  was  possible  for  human  nature  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed ;  whose  virtue  shone  forth  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tracted superstition  to  which  he  was  devoted ;  and  whose  talents 
and  virtues  will  long  remain  the  admiration  of  posterity. 


The  Letters  of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Montagu.      Part  the  Second. 
Publislud  by  Matthew  Montagu^  Esq.    Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

[From  the  Quarterly  Retiew.] 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  advances 
towards  knowledge  that  have  been  lately  made  by  the  male  part 
of  our  species,  it  is,  we  think,  mipossible  to  deny  that  the  female 
have  made  a  great  and  rapid  progress.  Indeed,  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  mention  the  circumstance  most  advantageously  charac- 
teristic of  our  own  times,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  mention  the 
improved  education  of  women.  There  are  now  alive,  or  at  least 
there  have  lived,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  more  women  dis- 
tinguished for  their  literary  talents,  and  whose  works  are  likely  to 
immortalize  their  names,  than  in  the  twenty  centuries  that  had 
elapsed,  from  the  time  of  Sappho  to  that  of  the  ingemous  lady 
whose  letters  are  now  before  us.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  be  at  once 
delighted  by  the  inventive  fertility  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  vir- 
t«»H8  and  pathetic  tenderness  of  Madame  Cot  tin,  the  native  per- 
^icacity  and  good  sense,  the  mild  and  cheerful  philosophy>  the 

5UW  and  original  humour,  of  Miss  Edgeworth — ^and  by  Madame, 
,  ftStael,  whose  reach  and  vigour  of  understanding,  whose  instinc- 
^e  quickness  in  seizingi  and  happy  facility  m  delineating,  the 
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manner  of  society  and  the  character  of  nations — ^whose  briinant 
yet  earnest  and  natural  eloquence,  warm  with  the  best  feelings, 
and  dignified  by  lofty  and  benevolent  views  of  human  nature, 
place  her  (in  our  judgment  at  least)  above  all  her  predecessors, 
and  what  is  far  more,  above  all  her  cotemporaries.  To  this  dis- 
tinguished list  many  others  might  easily  be  added  in  merit  as  in 
popularity  unequalled  in  any  former  age ;  and,  indeed,  the  more 
we  consider  the  subject,  the  more  we  shall  be  surprised  both  at 
bow  much  they  have  done,  and  at  how  little  was  done  before  them. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  lively,  spirited,  graceful,  intelli- 
gent Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  no  English  woman  before  tfii 
present  reign  had  produced  a  book  that  is  still  read  otherwise  than 
as  matter  of  curiosity  and  research.  We  shall  perhaps  be  re- 
minded of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  But  the  attention  we  give  to  her 
memoirs  is  excited,  not  so  much  by  their  literary  merit,  as  by  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  events  to  which  they  relate,  by  the  picture 
they  afford  of  national  manners  at  that  most  important  period  d 
0ur  history,  and  by  the  purity,  sweetness,  dignity,  and  force  of 
ber  own  character.  . 

Till  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French  had 
equally  little  to  boast  of.  They  had  indeed  some  memoirs  which 
are  still  read  as  forming  part  of  the  history  of  the  age,  and  the 
classical  labours  of  that  dullest  of  pedants  Madame  Dacier ;  but 
the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  so  fertile  in  great  mew,  produced  but  one 
woman  that  can  be  numbered  among  the  classical  writers  of  her 
country,  and  whose  works  form  part  of  what  may  be  called  ^^  (he 
library  of  nations."  But  the  merit  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  ^reat 
a^  it  is,  is  chiefly  the  merit  of  style.  She  seldom  rises  to  elo- 
quence, and  never  to  discussion  or  invention — of  both  which  we 
have  such  frequent,  and  such  excellent  specimens  in  the  female 
writers  of  our  own  time.  The  rest  of  £urope  presented  to  us 
almost  a  complete  blank,  and  even  now,  France  and  England 
almost  monopolize  the  female  literature  of  the  world.  Italy,  in 
which  women  are  worshipped,  and  degraded,  Spain  and  Germany 
have  produced  (so  far  as  we  recollect)  no  eminent  writer  in  the 
softer  sex.  Every  civilized  country,  indeed,  can  boast  its  long 
list  of  admirable  ladies,  skilful  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  accom* 
plished  in  verse  and  in  prose ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  thaA 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  have  either  left  behind  them  no  monu- 
ments of  their  genius,  or  that  their  writings  are  deemed  -absolutely 
unreadable  -by  an  ungallant  and  fastidious  posterity.  The  works 
of  the  female  authors  our  cotemporaries,  are  of  a  higher  and  more 
durable  kind,  and  we  venture  to  foretel  that  "  Kvelina," 
«  Cecilia,"  «  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,"  and  "  Corinne,"  wiH 
not  be  forgotfen,  except  in  a  general  oblivion  of  all  the  choicest 
specuuens  of  the  literature  of  this  age. 
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We  rejdce  at  tips  improyement;  not  oiilj  because  fte  per* 
formances  we  have  just  mentioned  are  such  as  would  do  honour 
to  anj  country  and  to  any  period,  but  because  we  consider  them 
as  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  general  advance  b  the  character, 
talents,  and  station  in  society  of  the  whole  sex.  The  mere  exist* 
ence  of  three  or  four  exti-aordinary  women  in  a  country  is  of  com* 
paratively  little  value.  But  when  a  few  indrvidttals  rise  to  great 
excellence,  it  is  probable  that  the  quality  of  the  whole  class  has 
been  ameliorated ;  and  we  prize  the  authors  of  ^*  Castle  Rackrent" 
and  ^*  Camilla"  much  less  for  their  insulated,  independent  merit- 
that  merit  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  most  gratifying  to  them* 
selves— than  when  we  consider  them  as  the  chiefs  and  represen* 
tatives  of  that  great  and  increasing  number  of  educated,  intelligent^ 
accomplished  women,  which  these  blands  now  produce.  In  fiictv 
If  other  proofs  were  wanting,  this  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  ki^ 
cation  of  the  present  character  and  condition  of  the  female  sex  ki 
this  country.  It  is  far  more  decisive  than  equal  or  even  superior 
merit,  in  the  same  number  of  individuals  would  be  with  respect  to 
onr  own  sex.  We,  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  underrate  the 
understandinp  of  women,  but  we  think  it  no  want  of  respect  to 
&em  to  say  that  their  minds  are  of  a  less  bold,  original,  and  inde- 
pendent cast;  and  that  they  partake  much  more  strongly  and 
QDiformly  than  ourselves  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
five,  and  the  society  to  which  they  belong.  A  few  great  men  migr 
rise  up  in  a  comparatively  rude  and'  dark  age,  diffuse  a  suddea 
%ht,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  world ;  but  a  distinguished 
female  writer  is  the  ^eci  of  civilization  carried.to  a  very  high 
point — of  consideration  already  paid  to  her  sex,  and  of  koowled^ 
widely  spread.  ^ 

We  consider  the  change  in  the  education  of  women  which  'm 
indicated  by  the  rank  they  have  lately  assumed  in  the  literary 
world,  as  a  pure  unmixed  good.  Not  that  we  would  pui^chase  for 
them  an  increase  of  knowledge,  much  as  we  value  it,  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  their  social  or  domestic  virtues,  or  by  taking  away  that 
girace  and  softness  which  form  the  charm  of  the  female  character. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  reason  or  in  experience  that  should  teach 
us  to  apprehend  such  an  effect.  It  is  in  En^and,  and  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  that  the  progress  of  leanung  has  been 
most  extensive  among  women,  and  yet  we  see  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  make  worse  wives,  worse  mothers,  or  less  agreeable 
members  of  society  than  their  great  grandmothers  who  could  spell 
no  word  of  above  three  syllables,  and  who  were  acquainted  with 
no  science  but  that  of  making  tapestry  : 

^  Lapdogs  and  lambkins  with  black  staring  eyes, 
And  parrots,  with  twin-cherries  in  their  beaks.*' 
Vol.  m.  New  Serks.  28 
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It  18  qiitte  idl^  and  the  mere  talkof  eounhysquires^tosajr^fliat 
knowledge  makes  women  affected,  insolent,  slovenly,  or  corrupt* 
Any  advantage,  or  supposed  advantage,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  is 
confined  to  a  few,  will  produce  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  tJbe 
conduct  of  those  few,  unless  they  are  also  giffed  with  an  unusnaBy 
larger  portion  of  natural  modesty  and  good  sense.     The  moment 
the  advantage  ceases  to  be  also  a  diatincOon^  it  no  longer  supplies 
food  to  vanity,  nor  gives  birth  to  impertinence  and  affectation. 
The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  death-blow  to  pedantry.     I^ 
BB  our  wise  ancestors  supposed,  learned  ladies — that  is,  ladies  that 
knew  any  thing,  were  apt  to  neglect  their  children,  and  wear  dirty 
clothes,  it  was  because  they  were  few  enough  in  number  to  be 
each  an  object  of  remark.     A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
few  women  that  could  read  in  a  foreign  language,  or  write  tolerably 
10  their  own,  were  probably  very  vain  of  these  accomplishments, 
which  separated  them  by  such  a  prodigious  interval  from  their 
cotemporaries.     Just  as  vain  too,  in  all  likelihood,  were  the  first 
distinguished  persoiis  that  wore  silk  and  muslin,  or  rode  in  coachep, 
or  ktoked  through  glass  windows ;  or  the  Indian  prince,  who,  by 
the  liberality  of  an  English  navigator,  was  first  enabled  to  sidi 
'<  lord  of  the  brass  kettle"  to  other  titles  of  high  import,  and  im- 
posing magnificence.     But  now  that,  owing  to  schools  and  manu* 
Sietories,  and  to  improved  tutors,  governesses,  and  machinery, 
iMUilin,  and  French,  and  glass,  and  composition,  and  hardware, 
ire  grown  pretty  common,  all  these  ornaments  and  comforts  are 
enjoyed  without  any  drawback  from  envy  on  the  one  side,  or 
vanity  on  the  other.     The  same  arguments,  it  must  be  obser\ed, 
are  applicable   to  all  that  has  been  said  against  insfructiog  the 
eommon  people.     Many  excellent  persons  are  still  of  opinion  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  human  species,  even  in  what  are  called  civilized 
countries,  ought  to  be  left  in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance 
IS  to  be  quite  incapable  of  clearly  apprehending  the  great  truths 
e(  morality  and  religion,  for  fear  an  increase  of  knowledge  should 
indispose  them  to  those  humble  occupations  to  which  their  own 
good  and  the  good  of  society  ought  to  confine  them.     Or,  as  it  is 
usually  expressed,  lest  it  should  **  put  them  above  their  business." 
Here  is  the  same  fallacy  of  treating,  the  effect  that  is  produced 
upon  an  individual^  for  that  which  would  be  produced  upon  the 
fvh4>le  body.     The  only  peasant  in  a  whole  village  that  could  read 
and  write  would  probably  think  the  distinction  of  his  clergy  phctd 
him  above  the  bumble  task  of  holding  a  spade  or  guiding  a  plough, 
but  where  all  his  companions  are  equally  accomplished,  he  feels 
no  pride,  because  he  enjoys  no  superiority.     The  comparison 
that  produces  pride,  and  laziness,  and  discontent,  is  made,  not  be- 
tween himself  and  the  occupation,  but  between  himself  and  tk^ 
other  persons  that  are  generally  engaged  m  it. 
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Tthe  effect  €t  increased  knowledge  in  both  the  cases  to  wbidi 
we  have  been  alluding,'  is  to  produce  a  most  salutary  reaction  upoo 
those  from  which  it  was  originally  imparted.     In  proportion  as 
women,  and  as  the  lower  orders  receive  a  better  education,  the 
higher  orders  and  our  own  sex  must  make  greater  efforts  to  pro- 
serve  their  relative  station.     It  is*  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  just  authority,  or  what  coihes  to  the  same  thing,  for  the 
good  of  society,  that  the  rich  should  be  superior  in  knowledge  to 
the  poor,  and  men  to  women,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  re- 
course to  artificial  means  to  keep  the  storehouses^  of  learning  under 
lock  and  key,  to  prevent  this  order  from  being  subverted.     Wealth 
gives  such  command  pf  time,  and  such  access  to  the  means  of 
information,  as  must  always  enable  the  ricli  man,  with  moderate 
sense  and  application,  to  raise  himself  to  an  immeasurable  height 
•above  his  poorer  neighbours,  in  spite  of  their  broad   brimmed 
instructor,  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  without  having  recourse  io 
the  absurd,  pitiful,  uncharitable,  unchristian  expedient,  of  intentional* 
ly  and  systematically  keeping  them  in  that  state  of  ignorance,  from 
which  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  rescue  them.     The  diii^renCft 
of  knowledge  between  rich  and  poor  is  naturally  measured  by  the 
difference  of  leisure.     The  interests  of  society  do  not  appear  to 
require  that  this  disparity  between  men  and  women,  where  they 
are  of  the  same  rank,  should  be  so  marked,  and  it  may  very  safely 
be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  natural  superiority  of  our  sex' in 
Strength  and  comprehension  of  mind,  and  in  the  power  of  appUcft- 
tioD. 

The  tendency,  to  which  we  have  already  alhrded,  of  an  ui^ 
creased  acquaintance  with  literature  among  women  to  promote  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  our  sex  is,  we  think,  already  very 
perceptible  m  society.  We  say  nothing  of  its  effect  upon  that 
early  bnt  important  part  of  education  which  falls  to  the  care  of 
mothers.  But  it  also  makes  a  competent  share  of  knowledge  a 
much  more  desirable,  indeed  an  almost  indispensable  acquisition, 
to  an  English  gentleman.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  under-' 
standings  of  the  highest  class — of  persons  engaged  in  the  great 
struggle  for  power  and  for  fame  ;  nor  do  we  pretend  that  we  are 
likely  to  have  greater  statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers  than 
our  forefathers,  because  modern  ladies  are  better  instructed  than 
the  wife  of  Burleigh,  Or  the  daughters  of  Milton.  But  there  is  in 
tfab  country  a  large  description  of  men  who  are  either  unemployed, 
or  only  half  employed,  in  easy  circumstances,  void  of  ambition, 
indolent,  and  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  more  literary 
knowledge  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  escape  contempt.  AH 
such  persons  did  formerly  find  great  comfort  and  countemuice  in 
the  entb*e  ignorance  of  the  female  half  of  society.  However 
scboob  and  colleges  might  have  faited  of  infusing  into  them  kny 
portion  of  learning,  they  were  sure  at  least  not  to  find  themselves 
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inferior  to  those  whose  tastes  make  the  law  of  feahioii,  and 
influence,  arising  from  the  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
them,  in  all  civilized  nations,  to  dispense  the  lesser  honom  ^ 
aocial  life.  That  support  is  now  withdrawn.  Books  have  ti»- 
Telled  from  the  library  to  (he  drawing-room,  and  have  so  completdy 
established  themselves  there  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to 
dislodge  them.  Women  read,  and  talk  of  what  they  have  read, 
not  out  of  affectation  and  pedantry,  but  as  a  common  amuseaten^ 
and  a  natural  subject  of  conversation.  Their  society  is  no  longer 
an  asylum  for  ignorance,  and  any  one  that  is  desirous  to  slune  as  a 
man  of  fiashion  must  submit  to  take  a  litde  literature  as  part  of  im 
ttock  in  trade. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Mod- 
lagu's  letters,  which  are  poured  forth  upon  the  public  with  a  libe- 
rality  somewhat  approaching  to  profusion.      They  show  verjr 
clearly  that  she  was  a  superior  woman,  and  quite  as  clearly  mt 
in  the  early  part  of  her  life  (though  she  died  within  our  own  re- 
collection) women  were  very  far  from  having  reached  their  pre- 
sent standard  of  taste  and  knowledge.     Her  attainments  would  not 
now  be  considered  as  very  remarkable,  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  then  admitted  to  be  so,  both  by  herself  and  her  friends.  She 
Was  naturally  gay,  intelligent  and  ingenious,  and  her  style  is  on  the 
whole  agreeable.^    But  she  deals  largely — according,  we  presume 
lo  the  custom  of  the  age  among  those  that  piqued  themselves  JOfon 
writing  good  letters-^in  stale,  pedantic,  unprofitable  morality; 
prabing  that  which  was  never  blamed,  insistmg  upon  that  whick 
was  never  denied,  and  condemning  that  which  nobody  ever  un- 
dertook to  defend.    But  this  was  not  her  fiault,  but  the  fault  of 
the  age.    No  woman  of  three  and  twenty,  clever,  fashionable,  and 
well  educated,  would  now  think  it  right  to  acquaint  her  correspon- 
dent, even  though  that  correspondent  were  an  uncle  or  a  (atiier» 
a  bishop  or  a  judge,  that  **  every  thing  in  the  world  is  of  a  mortd^ 
nature  r  that  *<  true  and  faithful  affection  is  not  a  pearl  to  be  cast 
before  the  profane ;"  that  *^  hypocrisy  is  an  abominable  vice ;"  that 
^  happiness  opens  the  heart  to  benevolence,  and  afliiction  sofLeim 
it  to  pity ;"— ^  which  apothegms  may  be  found  in  the  space  of 
two  pages.    But  they  by  no  means  prove  with  regard  tp  Mrs. 
Mooto^,  what  they  would  most  undoubtedly  prove  with  respect 
to  any  person  in  these  days  that  should  be  guilty  of  uttering  theok 
They  merely  show  that  people  still  thought  it  very  pretty  and 
proper  to  traoiSplant  sentences  from  copy  books  into  their  familiar 
corpespondence,  and  that  it  was  a  great  want  of  respect  to  their 
eldiriy  friends  and  relations  not  to  inflict  upon  them  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dulness  and  commonplace.     She  has  considerable  comic 
powers,  which  break  out  agreeably  enough  when  she  is  writing 
with  less  care  than  usual,  but  on  great  occasionsi  when  she  is  de<> 
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sinms  ti  sbowing  herself  to  the  best  advantage,  to  duchesses  and 
other  high  persons,  her  pleasantry  becomes  forced,  wire-drawn,  and 
chilciisfa  to  the  most  melancholy  excess.  We  can  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  transcribe  such  trash  as  follows.  She  is  writing  to 
the  Duchess  of  Portland. 

^  It  is  a  hard  case  that  your  Grace  forgets  your  correspoiidents  for 
jom  Bantam  fowl.  Though  I  have  not  my  head  so  well  curled  as 
your  Fnesland  hen,  nor  hold  up  my  head  like  your  upright  duck,  do 
you  think  I  consent  to  be  laid  aside  for  them  ?  Of  all  fowl  I  love  the 
goose  best,  who  supplies  us  with  her  quill.  Surely  a  goose  is  a  goodly 
bird ;  if  its  hiss  be  insignificant,  remember  that  from  its  side  Uie  en- 
gine is  taken  with  which  the  laws  are  regbtered,  and  history  recorded ; 
though  not  a  bird  famous  for  courage,  from  the  same  ample  wing  are 
the  heroes^  exploits  engraven  on  the  pillar  of  everlasting  fame;  though 
not  an  animal  of  sagacity,  yet  does  it  lend  its  assistance  to  the  precepts  ' 
of  philosophy :  if  not  beautiful,  yet  with^ts  tender  touch  in  the  bands  of 
some  inspired  lover  is  Lesbia's  blush,  Sacharissa's  majesty,  and  Chloe's 
bloom,  made  lasting,  and  locks  which  '  curled  or  uncurled,  have  tam- 
ed to  gray,*  by  it  continue  in  eternal  beauty ;  and  will  you  forsake 
this  creature  for  a  little  pert  fowl  with  a  gaudy  feather  F'' 

No  person  now  could  mistake  this  for  any  thing  but  elaborate 
nonsense ;  but  we  make  no  doubt  that  her  Grace  received  it  for 
steriing  wit,  and  rejoiced  in  the  incomparable  ingenuity  of  her  cor- 
respondent. Bad  taste,  of  which  no^  doubt  she  had  before  ner 
innumerable  examples,  and  the  desire  of  shining  continually,  natu- 
ral enough  in  a  person  who  had  in  all  probability  been  told  ofleit 
how  much  she  was  fitted  to  shine,  are  the  defects  that  appear  in 
almost  every  page  of  these  letters.  Mrs.  Montagu  is  evidently 
(pressed  by  the  load  of  her  own  superiority.  She  writes  like  a 
person  that  has  a  character  to  support,  and  whose  correspondenta 
would  have  a  right  to  complain  if  she  ceased  one  moment  to  be 
very  wise  or  very  witty.  One  of  her  friends  (Mrs.  West,  the 
wife  of  Gilbert  West)  tells  her  that  public  fame  had  acquainted 
her,  that  **  Mrs.  Montagu  was  the  most  agreeable  con'espondent 
in  the  world."  Such  a  reputation  was  worth  an  effort  to  mam- 
tsin,  and  that  effort  was  almost  unavoidably  fatal  to  the  ease  and 
grace  of  that  species  of  composition  which  more  than  any  other 
seems  to  defy  the  power  of  labour  and  of  art.  Mrs.  Montaga 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  written  much  more  agreeable  and 
much  more  really  sensible  letters,  if  she  had  never  once  been  led 
to  suspect  '^  that  she  was  the  most  agreeable  correspondent  in  the 
worid." 

But  though  we  do  not  think  quite  so  highly  of  her  as  Mrs.  West* 
had  been  taught  to  think,  we  are  far  from  denying,  that  she  writes 
with  a  vivacity  and  cleverness  which  account  well  enough  for  the 
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impression  she  seems  to  have  made  upon  her  cofemporariecu     Ber 
defects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  her  situation,  and  (he  fashioo  of  «tite 
day  ;  her  merits  are  her  own.     There  are,  perhaps,  five  bundped 
women  now  that  can  write  as  well  as  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  thatioo 
without  being  guilty  of  those  sins  against  good  taste  with  wbid 
she   is  justly  chargeable.     But  how  many  of  these  would  kavf 
written  as   well  in  her  time,  and  in  her   circumstances,  is  quite 
another  question.     VYe  aie  inclhied  to  believe  that  the  number 
would  have  been  comparatively  very  small.^    On  the  other  hand, 
if  Mrs.  Montagu  had  lived  in  our  days,  she  would  have  toAt 
tained  nearly  the  same  station.  Her  acquirements  would  not  hire 
been  so  remarkable,  which  would  have  been  attended    with  this 
advantage,  that  she  would  have  thought  less  about  them,  and  been 
free  from  that  tinge  of  pedantry  which  is  now  visible  in  her  mi* 
tings.     Her  ethics  would  not  have  been  so  trite,  nor  her  wit  so 
laboured.     But  her  talents  would  have  carried  her  equally  far  in 
a  happier  direction.     She  would  have  been  now,  as  she  was  then, 
one  of  the  liveliest,  cleverest,  best  informed  women  of  the  agiC* 
In  vigour,  spirit,  and  originality,  sh6  was  far,  very  far  indeed, 
inferior  to  her  incomparable  namesake,  Lady  M.  W-  Montague. 
But  Lady  Mary  was  so  extraordinary  a  person,  that  she  is  perhaps 
hardly  a  fair  object  of  comparison.     However,  although  we  \sk\t 
derived  considerable   amusement  from  these  letters,  and  tbougl 
they  have,  as  we  have  already  acknowledged,  inspired  us  with  a  ft* 
vourable  opini(Ai  as  to  the  talents  of  their  author,  we  have  some 
doubts  whether  they  have  quite  body  and  substance  enough  for 
publication.     Mrs.  Montagu  did  not  write  at  one  of  those  distant 
periods  when  a  mere  account  of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life, 
and  a  mere  picture  of  the  state  of  society  as  they  appear  in  a 
familiar  correspondence,  interest  one  from  their  contrast  with  our 
own  habits  and  manners ;  nor  aie  her  letters  sufBcieotly  inter- 
spersed with  anecdotes  of  eminent  persons  in  her  own  tioie,  to 
gratify  our  curiosity  in  a  different  but  equally  agreeable  manner. 
"We  own  that  we  were  at  first  a  good  deal  disappointed  at  the  little 
notice  that  Mrs.  Montagu  takes  of  her  illustrious  cotemporaries ; 
and  the  more,  because  it  is  evident  that  she  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  being  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of  them.-^ 
However,  upon  consideration,  it  appears  to  us  that  though,  (be 
absence  of  ttiis  sort  of  information  renders  her  letters  vastly  leas 
interesting  now  that  they  are  published  at  an  interval  of  two  gene* 
rations,  it  is  no  cause  of  just  blame  to  the  writer.     Her  cottm* 
pondents  were  just  as  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  cb«r»e- 
ter  of  the  time  as  herself,  and  it  would  have  been  only  tetiing  «t(^ 
ries  they  all  knew,  and  delivermg  opinions  in  which  tfaejall 
s^eed.     Incidentally,  however,  she  is  sometimes  led  to  speak  of 
the  emluent  persona  of  that  time,  and  from  the  letters  in  which 
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Aefte  passages  occur,  we  nball  make  one  or  two  extracts.  In  gene- 
ral, we  should  saj  that  the  merit  of  her  letters  is  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  pains  she  takes  with  them.  Those  addressed  to 
her  husband,  and  to  Gilbert  West,  who  appears  to  have  been  one* 
p(  ber  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends,  are  offen  natural,  lively, 
And  agreeable.  Those  to  Lord  Lyttelton  are  vastly  more  la- 
boured, and  vastly  less  pleasant.  But  those,  fortunately  few  in 
number,  composed  for  the  benefit  of  that  very  learned,  very  excel- 
lent, and  very  tiresome  person,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  once  very 
celebrated,  and  now  almost  forgotten,  whom  she  seems  desirous  to 
dazzle  by  a  prodigious  display  of  wit,  knowledge,  taste,  virtue,  and 
piety,  are  the  worst  of  all,  and  indeed  absolutely  unreadable. 

Some  of  her  opinions  upon  subjects  of  literature  are  somewhat 
purious*  She  assigns  the  highest  place  among  the  historical  wri- 
ters of  that  time  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  next  to  Dr.  Robertson  ; 
but  as  to  Mr.  Hume,  she  thinks  his  history  "  lively  and  entertain- 
ing, but  likely  (she  is  afraid)  to  promote  jacobitism."  She  has  a 
great  contempt  for  Voltaire,  particularly  as  a  philosophical  histo- 
rian, and  she  is  not  at  all  afiected  by  the  "  Orphelin  de  la  Chine." 
**  As  the  world  is  fond  of  every  thing  Chinese,  Mons.  Voltaire  has 
given  us  a  Chinese  tragedy,  which  I.  would  send  you  if  I  thought 
it  would  entertain  you,  but  I  think  your  good  taste  would  not  be 
pleased  with  a  Chinese  tale  dressed  in  a  French  habit.  I  read  it 
without  any  concern."  Vol.  iv.  p.  7.  What  she  says  of  Boling- 
broke  is  just  and  well  written.  She  is  speaking  of  the  intended 
{mblicatiou  of  his  posthumous  works.  "  As  to  the  rules  of  con- 
duct to  be  given  by  this  noble  writer,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  such 
as  have  governed  him,  for  should  they  make  us  what  they  left 
him,  virtue  would  be  no  great  gainer ;  no  le  of  the  boisterous  pas- 
sions of  his  youth  restrained  ;  none  of  the  peevish  or  mischievous 
ones  of  bis  old  age  mitigated  or  allayed ;  envy,  ambition,  and 
anger  gnawing  and  burning  in  his  heart  to  the  last."  V.  iii.  p.  179. 
She,  had  the  good  fortune  to  know,  and  the  good  taste  to  admire, 
Mr.  Burke  in  the  very  early  part  of  his  life.  We  transcribe  with 
pleasiu'e  the  passage  in  which  she  mentions  him. 

"  I  shall  send  you  a  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  by  Mr. 
Burke,  a  friend  of  mine.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  always  sub- 
Knbe.to  his  system,  but  I  think  you  will  find  him  an  elegant  and  inge- 
laous  writer.  He  h  far  from  the  pert  pedantry  and  assuming  ignorance 
^  madjem  wittings,  but  in  conversation  and  in  writing  an  ingenious  and 
ingenuous  man,  modest  and  delicate,  and  on  great  and  serious  subjects 
[aU  of  that  respect  and  veneration  which  a  good  mind  and  a  great  one, 
is  Bare  to  feel,  while  fools  rush  behind  the  altar  at  which  wise  men 
kneel  and  pay  mysterious  reverence." 

One  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  that  this  great  man  was  always 
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consistent  wilh  himself,  and  that  the  same  decency  and  worth  in 
private  life,  the  same  humble  and  deep-rooted  piety  that  adorned 
bis  maturer  years,  were  already  characteristic  of  him  at  his  int 
entrance  mto  life. 

There  are  inserted  in  this  collection  a  few  letters  from  Geom, 
Lord  Lyttelton.  They  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  su'dii 
person,  elegant  and  gentlemanlike,  but  they  contain  nothing  ma^ 
rial.  Two  of  them  are  written  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Iuojl 
and  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty.  The  first  of  these  n 
truly  statesmanlike'  The  body  of  the  letter,  written  unde^r  die 
recent  impression  of  the  intelligence  that  had  just  reached  hinii  is 
employed  entirely  in  conjectures  as  to  the  duration  of  the  admiw- 
tration,  and  his  own  continuance  in  office.  ^'  Certainly  it  ia  sa 
season  for  any  great  changes.''  *<  As  to  my  own  situation,  I  dmdit 
not  it  will  be  as  it  is."  It  is  not  till  .the  next  day,  in  a  postsc^ip^ 
that  he  recollects  the  proper  decorums  on  such  an  occasion,  feeb 
^'  real  grief  for  the  death  of  his  good  master,"  '^  hopes  he  is  gone 
to  receive  an  eternal  crown,"  &c.  &c.  according  to  the  most  au- 
thentic forms  of  lamentation. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  describes  the  state  of  things  at  that 
critical  period. 

«  Hillstrect,  Novetnber  5,  1 760.     Wednesday  nigjkt 

<(A  THorsAND  thanks  to  the  good  Madonna  for  her  last  letter,  wbkii 
eased  my  heart  of  as  much  anxiety  as  it  almost  ever  felt  for  the  heiitk 
of  a  friend;  and,  since  it  has  been  quite  cured  of  ambition,  that  fcniart 
can  hardly  know  much  pleasure  or  pain  but  in  its  sensations  for  lliaie 
it  loves.  You  ought  to  value  me  a  little  on  this  account :  for  in  tbftpie* 
sent  conjuncture  there  are^  I  believe,  few  hearts  in  this  state.  Pm^ 
friendships  are  little  thought  of:  all  attention  now  goes  to  pnllliwl 
connexions.  But  those  connexions,  God  be  thanked,  are  not  o^hi 
-sive  at  present,  being  rather  made  to  guard  against  future  hostihtiCB, 
than  to  be^n  any  now.  So,  we  shall  have  peace  at  home,  and  nar 
abroad. 

'^  If  I  were  to  write  the  history  of  my  own  times,  I  would  traneeiSie 
into  it  your  character  of  the  late  king,  and  sliould  thereby  pay  my  Mit 
of  gratitude  to  his  memory.  I  would  only  add  to  it^  that  it  appears  by 
several  wills  he  has  left,  that  he  never  had  been  such  a  hoarder  of  tne^ 
sure  as  was  generally  supposed.  And  of  what  he  had  saved,  this  mr 
has  consumed  so  much,  that  he  was  able  to  leave  no  more  to  his  thMr 
surviving  children  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  equal  proportta0» 
and  I  have  heard  that  the  duke  has  given  up  his  to  his  sisters.  Pii»» 
cess  Emily  is  to  come  and  live  in  my  brother^s  house,  like  a  prlvaH 
woman.  It  is  said  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  will  not  come  to  St 
James's.  The  great  court  officers  are  not  yet  settled,  but  I  b^eveit 
is  certain  that  ^rd  Bute  will  be  continu^  groom  oif  the  stole,  and 
Lorl  Huntington  master  of  the  horse.  It  was  expected  that  the  lattff 
would  rather  have  been  disgraced  than  promoted  to  a  cabinet  ofliee; 
but  in  a  private  audience  he  touched  the  good  nature  of  the  king,  and 
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AS  the  benefit  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  times,  to  let  nobody 
CMttplain  or  be  discontented.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  how  to  find  an 
iiuivaient  for  ray  Lord  Gower.  Many  changes  are  talked  of  on  that  ac- 
ount ;  but  as  I  understand  that  nothing  is  fixed,  I  will  not  send  yoa 
onjectures  which  may  be  falsified  before  my  letter  comes  to  you. 
t*he  vis  mperii  is  supposed  to  be  in  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;  and  I  believe  that  their  vis  unita  wouhl  be  too  strong  for  all 
Imposition ;  but  how  long  it  will  continue  unita  as  much  as  it  is  now, 
r  which  of  them  would  be  most  favoured  by  a  third  power,  if  they  di3a- 
jreed,  time  will  show." 

Mrs.  Montagu's  character  of  George  II.  to  which  Lord  Lyttet- 
on  alludes  in  such  flattering  terms,  is  not  ill  written,  with  the  ex- 
^tion  of  the  introductory  sentence,  which  is  execrable.    We    . 
imdl  conclude  by  transcribing  it. 

"  To  Lard  UftteUon. 

"  My  Lord,  NmcasUe,  October  Slsty  1 760- 

*'  It  would  be  perfect  sacrilege,  and  robbing  the  mighty  dead  of 
his  due  rites,  if  one  l>egan  one's  letter  with  any  subject  but  the  loss  of 
our  sovereign ;  on  which  I  condole  with  your  lordship,  In  whom  the 
▼irtue  of  patriotbm,  and  the  antiquated  one  of  loyalty  still  remain.  I 
know  you  had  that  veneration  for  our  late  king,  which  the  justice  and 
pndeace  of  his  government  so  well  deserved.  With  him  our  laws  and 
fibortles  were  safe ;  he  possessed  in  a  great  degree  the  confidence  of  his 
pMple  and  the  respect  of  foreign  governments ;  and  a  certain  steadiness 
ofebamcter  made  him  of  great  consequence  in  these  unsettled  times. 
Doling  his  long  reign  we  never  were  subject  to  the  insolence  and  ra- 
piekrasness  of  favourites,  a  grievance  of  all  others  most  intolerable, 
when  persons  bom  only  one's  equals,  shall,  by  the  basest  means,  perhaps, 
poM^s  themselves  of  all  the  strength  of  sovere^n  power,  and  keep  their 
USicm  subjects  in  a  dependence  on  illegal  authority,  which  insults  while 
it  nlgects,  and  is  more  grievous  to  the  s[urits  than  even  to  the  fortunes 
of  freebom  men.  If  we  consider  only  the  evils  we  have  avoided  during 
iu  late  nujesty^s  reign,  we  shall  find  abundant  matter  of  gratitude  to- 
^Vttds  him,  and  respect  for  his  memory.  His  character  would  not  af> 
fwd  saliject  for  epic  poetry,  but  will  look  well  in  the  sober  page  of  his- 
^^  Conscious,  perhaps,  of  this,  he  was  too  little  regardful  of  sciences 
^  the  fine  arts ;  he  considered  common  sense  as  his  best  panegy- 
nst    The  monarch  whose  qualities  are  brilliant  enough  to  entitle  him 

to  gloty,  cultivates  the  love  of  the  Muses,  and  their  handmaid  arts. 
Pointing,  sculpture,  &c.  sensible  that  they  will  blazon  and  adorn  bis 
fame."    Vol.  iv.  p.  314. 
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[The  foUoving  review  bat  been  translated  for  the  Aitaleetio  Magaxiae,  Gnm 
L'Ambiga,  a  popular  miscellany  pablished  in  London,  for  Maj,  I8IS.3 

No  name  could  be  more  auspicious  than  that  of  La  FayMe  tif 
a  novel.  The  first  work  of  this  nature  which  our  literature  oooii 
boast  was  composed  by  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  to  whom*  we^agn 
indebted  for  the  Princess  of  Cleves  and  Zaida.  The  Princesstf 
Cleves  is  an  historical  romance. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  ingenious  artifice  of  novelisb^ 
who  blend  fancied  events  with  historic  truths ;  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  combination  is  not  without  its  disadvantages ;  and  we  he> 
lieve,  according  to  the  principles  of  sound  criticism,  where  die 
merits  of  both  are  in  every  other  respect  equal,  the  palm  sbouldlile 
given  to  those  novels  which  are  entirely  the  work  of  ima^oatioii. 
Madame  de  Genlis  has  written  several  of  this  kind ;  however*  iliii 
remarkable  that  the  same  adherence  to  histcmcal  facts  whicli  is 
exacted  of  romance  writers,  should  not  be  equally  required  fa 
poets. 

The  epic  poet  is  allowed  to  exaggerate,  and  even  t^  n&repre* 
sent,  historic  truths,  in  order  to  beautify  his  work ;  it  is  even  one 
of  the  positive  laws  of  the  epic,  that  its  foundation  should  be  his- 
torical, and  yet  that  the  truths  of  history  should  be  veiled  uikAer 
a  brilliant  superstructure  of  ingenious  fiction.  The  same  law  m 
imposed  upon  the  tragic  muse,  but  with  how  great  a  license?  "Hie 
strictness  of  the  unities,  to  which  the  latter  is  subservient,  becomes 
a  source  of  the  greatest  privileges.  Critics  declaim  againsit 
romantic  tragedies  and  historical  romances.  It  is  very  true  ^mt 
history  is  not  to  be  learned  either  in  tragedies  or  romances,  fbm 
famous  novels  of  Mademoiselle  Scudery  are  nothing  more  than 
historical  romances^  in  which  that  young  lady  has  very  gente^jr 
burlesqued  Herodotus  and  Livy.  We  must  not  believe,  as  soaie 
critics  apjpear  to  insinuate,  that  the  historical  romance  is  the  iuveo- 
tion  of  the  present  day ;  perhaps  they  would  treat  it  with  mmse 
indulgence  if  they  reflected  that  it  is  by  no  means  new ;  and  after 
all,  what  is  history  in  general  but  romance  ?  And  in  what  walk  e£ 
literature  are  tlie  rights  of  truth  held  so  inviolable — are  not  cott- 
spiracles  against  her  coeval  with  the  first  exercise  of  the  trt«  «f 
poetry  and  eloquence  ?  • 
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There  k  one  species  of  truth  from  which  the  historical  novel 
should  never  deviate;  to  invent  facts  and  ingeniously  misrepresent 
those  which  exist ;  to  contrive  situations  and  picturesque  scenes, 
are  the  privile^s  of  a  writer  who  mi^es  history  the  foundation  of 
his  fictions.  But  he  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  depicting  the 
genius  of  the  times  he  would  represent;  nor  too  futhfully  paint  the 
ch^iracteristics  of  the  personages  he  introduces.  It  is  from  neglect 
of  this  principle  that  Mademoiselle  Scudery,  b  her  historical 
romances,  has  made,  as  Boileau  observes,  Cato  a  gallant,  and  Bru* 
tus  a  coxcomb.  Madame  de  Genlis  is  incapable  of  such  absurdi- 
ties ;  we  never  read  her  historical  romances  without  regretting  that 
she  displays  in  these  mixed  compositions,  many  of  the  quaBfica- 
tions  which  constitute  the  great  historian.  She  excels  particularly 
in  portraying  characters,  and  with  wonderful  art  gives  to  every 
age  its  appropriate  colours.  In  her  pages  are  to  be  found  an  ori- 
ginality and  depth  of  thought  which  would  do  honour  to  the  pen  of 
the  most  profound  historian. 

^^  Louis,  still  a  child,  too  deeply  felt  the  queen's  superiority.  It  is 
easy  to  govern  the  weak,  timid  and  reserved,  without  winning  them ; 
bat  to  dazzle  is  not  to  enchant  The  admiration  which  such  charac- 
ters feel,  is  a  mingled  sentiment  of  astonishment  and  fear,  which,  far 
from  awakening  tenderness,  embarrasses  and  repels  them.  The  queen 
tnight  have  subjugated  Louis,  but  she  had  no  qualities  which  could  at- 
tract hiBi.  He  admired  her  beauty,  but  her  vivacity  made  him  trem- 
ble." 

Is  not  this  observation  equally  new  and  judicious  ?  Those  who 
have  already  read  this  novel,  (and  who  has  not  read  it  ?)  will  per- 
haps be  gratified  by  a  repetition  of  some  of  its  most  striking  pas- 
sages ;  as  the  eye,  after  surveying  a  gallery  of  paintings^  rests 
with  delight  upon  those  which  most  caught  its  admiration.  Wha  t 
historian  would  disallow  the  following  portrait  of  Louis  ? 

"Louis  the  XIII.  was  pious  and  upright:  his  morals  were  unble- 
mished; he  had  sensibility,  intellect  and  valour,  and  even  military  ta- 
leats,  wortliy  of  the  son  of  the^reat  Henry.  He  had,  however,  none  of 
those  virtues  which  are  essential  to  domestic  felicity ;  he  neglected  Ms 
duties  as  a  son,  a  husband,  a  brother  and  a  friend;  and  was  neither  a 
great  prince  nor  a  good  king;  because  in  a  soverei^^n,  indolence  and 
weakness  are  the  most  dangerous  of  vices ;  as  strength  Is  the  most 
necessary  qualification  in  one  who  undertakes  to  carry  a  heavy  bur- 
den. Brought  up  amidst  commotions  and  factions,  Loins  knew  nothing 
of  loyalty  but  its  embarrassments  and  its  shackles :  in  the  supreme  au- 
thority he  beheld  nothing  but  the  anxieties  of  supermtendenee,  and 
the  fioigue  of  command.  He  had  had  a  bad  education,  and  having 
gained  the  age  when  its  defects  might  have  been  repidred  by  indus- 
trjr  and  reflection,  he  ndstook  his^  ignorance  for  incapacity.    Those 
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who  were  deurotu  of  govendng  in  his  name,  took  good  care  -to  ^ 
courage  this  idea;  which,  moreover,  furnished  an  excuse  for  hisii 
lence :  for  it  was  easier  to  distrust  his  own  abilities,  than  to  C4MKgmx 
his  antipathy  to  exertion.  The  renown  of  Henry  the  Great*  and  Ae 
admiration  with  which  his  memory  was  still  cherished,  rather  depras- 
ed  than  excited  his  emulation.  The  most  illustrious  models  are  wA 
always  the  most  useful.  They  extinguish  the  hope  of  pre-eminence, 
which  is  the  spark  at  which  enthusiasm  kindles.^ 

The  same  brilliant  powers  of  the  pencil  shine  in  the  following 
picture  of  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  whose  name  is  found  in  all 
the  annals  of  intrigue  of  that  age. 

**  The  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  is  the  heroine  of  intriguers,  for  ^e 
does  not  loTe  intrigue  from  cupidity,  nor  even  from  ambition,  but  f 
a  pure  love  of  agitation,  bustle,  and  the  events  to  which  she  gives  i  ~ 
in  short,  for  intrigue  itself.  What  pleases  her  most  is,  not  the  i 
of  an  undertaking,  but  the  pleasure  of  engaging  in  a  mysterioos  affair, 
and  conducting  it  with  skill ;  the  glory  of  inventing  the  springs  of  a 
complicated  machine,  and  communicating  to  them  a  rapid  and  tsooti- 
nual  motion.  Hence  she  was  more  brilliant,  and  decidedly  happler.iB 
disgrace  and  exile,  than  she  is  here,  because  she  was  then  intrigiang 
for  her  return :  but  now  that  she  is  in  her  own  country,  and  thorc^hly 
reinstated  in  favour,  she  droops  and  languishes:  the  vigilance  of  Cardi- 
nal  de  Richelieu  renders  all  her  intrigue  fruitless ;  conspiracies  ar«^  i^- 
hausted,  and  there  is  nothing  now  to  be  done,  either  on  a  grand  scale, 
or  in  a  minor  department,  and  all  intriguers,  except  those  of  the  car^ 
nafs  party,  are  thrown  into  consternation,  disconcerted,  discooniged, 
and  overwhelmed  with  apathy." 

I  shall  only  add  the  following  stroke  from  the  picture  «f 
Mademoiselle  de  )a  Fayette,  which  appears  to  me  exquisite. 

"  There  are  qualities  which  we  perceive  at  a  first  interview,  and  oth- 
ers which  it  requires  penetration  and  a  long  intercourse  to  discover. 
Every  one  is  struck  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  fine  day ;  but  it  is  only 
after  some  time  that  the  genial  influence  of  a  healthy  climate  and  pure 
atmosphere  can  be  fully  felt.  Thus  it  was  with  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette  :  no  shadow,  no  contrast,  caused 
one  to  appear  brighter  than  another :  it  was  impossible  not  to  think 
Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette  charming  and  accomplished,  but  it  re- 
quired time  and  a  ereat  deal  of  penetration  to  discover  the  full  extent 
of  her  superiority." 

These  passages,  and  several  more  which  we  shall  not  here  tram- 
cribe,  such  as  those  in  which  the  author  so  profoundly  analyzes 
and  paints  with  such  rapidity  of  pencil,  the  deep  policy  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu^  added  to  an  infinite  number  of  views,  outtoies  and 
ideas  elaborately  explained,  which  sparkle  through  the  whofe 
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work,  exhibit  a  genius  infinitely  above  the  species  of  writing,  in 
wbich  the  fertile  imagination  and  flowing  pen  of  Madame  de  Gen- 
Kb  driight  to  sport.  Beauties  SHch  as  these  would  do  honour  to 
compositbns  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  she  gives  to  productions 
frivolous  in  themselves,  and  apparently  intended  only  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  idle  hour,  an  interest  and  importance  really  literary.-— 
The  novel  form  is  only  a  frame  in  which  Madame  de  Genlis  sets 
the  portraits  of  history,  the  treasures  of  an  observing  mind,  and  the 
riches  of  a  style  at  once  flexible  and  energetic. 

But  to  consider  this  work  only  with  regard  to  its  merits  as  a 
novel :  with  whatever  other  defects  it  may  be  reproaciied,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  success  of  the  author  in  triumphing 
over  many  difficulties;  in  the  subject  given,  all  the  successive 
situations  that  were  to  unfold  the  two  principal  characters,  wevp 
alnaost  bo  many  problems  to  resolve,  and  it  required  great  obser- 
vation and  ingenuity  to  arrange  them  suitably. 

Let  us  follow  the  thread  of  the  story,  leaving  out  the  two  epi- 
sodes with  which  it  is  adorned. 

,  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette,  educated  by  an  aunt,  the  Countess 
de  5regi>  who  was  herself  strongly  tinctured  with  romance,  was 
of  course  never  to  bestow  her  heart  and  hand  except  upon  a 
nian  of  extraordinary  merit,  a  great  man — ^all  mediocrity  was  to 
be  held  in  disdain:  however,  she  is  called  to  the  court  of  Louis 
XIIL  and  fate  determines  that  the  king,  who  was  so  far  from  the 
ideas  of  perfection  with  which  the  imagination  of  Mademoiselle 
de  La-Fay ette  glowed,  -should  distinguish  her.     She  despises  and 
almost  hates  the  king  before  she  knows  him.     The  Marchioness 
de  Beaumont,  one  of  the  friends  with  whom  her  intimacy  had 
began  at  the  convent,  and  who,  as  well  as  herself,  is  attached  to  the 
court,  prepares  her  heart  for  the  impressions  it  is  to  receive.  The 
king,  to  whom  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette  had  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented, sees   her  in  one  of   those    affecting  situations   which 
heighten  the  native  attractions  of  a  beautiful  woman.     Nothing 
can  be  nu>re  touching  than  the  picture  of  Louis  the  XIII.  meeting 
with  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  whilst  she  is 
eng^ed  in  the  most  sublime  functions  of  charity,  in  administering 
relief  to  the  invalids  of  that  hospital.     The  king  was  on  the  point 
of  departing  to  fight  and  expel  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  Cor* 
bk.    He  was  therefore  seen  by  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette 
under  the  most  favourable  aspect,  and  it  is  thus  that. the  ingenioua 
author  gives  the  rough  draught  of  their  loves.     The  return  of  the 
conquering  king  only  serves  to  increase  the  sentiments  of  Made- 
inoiselle  de  La  Fayette  towards  him,  and  she  is  more  than  eveir 
persuaded  of  the  possibility  of  mdcing  a  great  king  of  the  tri- 
Hn^phant  prince.     She  goes  with  him  to  the  representation  of  the 
Old,  and  tlua  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and  interesting  scenes  of  the 
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iwvel.  Until  then  nothing  had  disturbed  the  progress  of 
growing  passion ;  but  very  soon  the  Count  de  Meltmye,  a 
tioD  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  addresses  Mademoiselle  de  hm 
Fajette ;  she  rejects  him,  and  the  minister  on  this  occasion  pro- 
cures an  inteniew  with  her,  in  which  he  entirely  throws  off  the 
mask.  Convinced  of  the  passion  of  the  king,  and  enraged  that 
he  could  not  make  Mademoiselle  de  Ija  Fayette  the  tool  of  his  in- 
trigues,  he  seeks  to  destroy  her  by  awakening  the  jealousy  of  tbe 
prince.  He  informs  Louis  the  XIII.  that  she  whom  he  loves  m 
engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  the  Count  de  Soissons ;  but  the  king 
discovers  that  the  interviews  which  had  t>een  reported  to  him^  are 
cmly  another  proof  of  the  exalted  virtues  of  Mademoiselle  de  lot 
Fayette.  Hb  passion  increases— deeds  of  humanity  p^rfiMrmed 
together  heighten  their  mutual  flame :  the  first  use  that  Mademat* 
felle  de  La  Fayette  makes  of  her  influence  over  the  king  is  ia  fii- 
vour  of  the  queen,  to  whom  she  endeavours  to  lead  the  heart  oi 
her  husband.  The  most  delicate  situations,  the  most  interesting 
pictures,  now  multiply.  The  king  gives  a  mysterious /<ffe  to  fhtf 
object  of  his  passion,  and  a  song  is  composed  for  the  occasioi^ 
which  shows  the  character  of  the  fSU» 

We  will  here  briefly  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  sceii^ 
of  the  Abbey  de  Longchamp  during  the  storm,  that  of  the  confine: 
ment  of  the  queen,  the  progress  and  height  of  the  king's  passion^ 
and  the  catastrophe  of  tne  story.  What  truth  of  detail,  what  de^ 
iicate  touches  f  What  a  picture  is  that  in  which  Louis  the  XIII« 
determines  to  be  a  priest,  when  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette  be^ 
comes  a  nun !  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  Madame  d» 
Genlis  has  nowhere  exliibited  such  talents  as  in  this  last  work, 
because  she  has  never  before  had  such  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing such  sagacity  and  skill  in  making  the  circumstances  which  un- 
foM  her  characters,  flow  naturally  from  the  qualities  with  which  she 
Jias  represented  thr.m.  We  shall  not,  however,  defend  the  leiq(lfc 
of  the  episodes  she  introduces^  but  will  only  observe,  that>  to  tbe 
tender  interest  they  excite,  they  add  the  merit  of  contributing  to 
the  eflcct  of  the  whole,  in  assisting  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
iipirit  of  the  age  to  which  the  author  would  transport  him.  We 
venture  to  affirm,  that  this  novel  is  one  of  those  productiona 
which  will  be  appreciated  in  proportion  io  the  degree  of  mind 
the  reader  possesses,  and  in  proportion  as  that  mind  has  been  cul« 
tivated. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OP  SAMUEL  ADAMS- 

Samubl  Adams  is  a  name  which,  in  New  England,  has  been 
lor  iiiore  than  thirty  years  the  regular  watchword  of  faction,  tad 
Ae  constant  theme  of  popular  enh^  and  invective. 

When  it  unhappily  falls  to  the  bt  of  a  character  of  the  very 
first  order  of  exceUeAce,  thus  to  become  the  property  of  a  party, 
and  to  have  his  name  associated  with  that  miserable  round  of  com- 
monplace phrases  which  supplies  the  nnderluig  politician  with 
his  argument  and  his  declamatii»,  so  unnatural  is  this  associa- 
tion, that  as  soon  as  envy  and  interelt  have  ceased  to  operate  upon 
the  public  mind,  the  fame  of  the  patriot  or  the  hero  is  reclaimed 
from  these  base  uses,  and  becomes  the  glorious  possession  of  hit 
cowtry  and  of  the  civilized  worid*  All  the  calunmies  and  nns- 
i«{»-esentatiofi8  of  the  time  then  die  away,  together  with  the  ma- 
Bgnant  passions  that  gave  them  birth ;  or  if  haply  they  survive^ 
they  are  remembered  but  to  give  greater  lustre  to  the  virtue  which 
hii8  triumphed  over  them,  like  those  lowering  clouds  which  finr  a 
tio^  obscure  the  face  of  the  sun  as  he  holds  his  course  dirough 
fte  heavens,  but  just  as  he  sets  in  mght  break  from  around  him  and 
lerve  bat  to  reflect  and  prolong  his  glories. 

But  the  reputation  of  secondary  and  inferbr  men,  when  thus 
eieyated  into  fame  by  party  violence,  almost  universally  experien- 
^  a  very  different  fate.  Their  characters  are  seldom  justly  esti- 
mated even  by  posterity,  and  they  continue  to  be  seen  tlvough 
Ae  mist  which  faction  has  raised  around  them,  sometimes  magnified 
mio  heroes  and  sages,  and  sometimes,  with  almost  equal  incorrect- 
ness, distorted  and  diminished  into  provincial  demagogues  and  petty 
intriguers.  So  great  a  portion  of  their  reputation  arises  from  adven- 
titbuB  circumstances,  from  situation,  titles,  public  honours,  poEti- 
tA  zeal,  or  party  management,  that  it  is  at  last  extremely  difficult 
to  separate  the  substance  from  the  trappings  which  invest  it.  Every 
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sect,  religioos  or  (M^tical,  is  anxious  to  keep  up  fiie  fame  of  tib^ 
catalogue  of  saints  and  martjrs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  wheniao 
counteracting  cause  of  this  nature  operates  to  restrain  it,  there  h 
a  natural  propensity  in  mankind  to  pluck  away  all  these  borrowed 
honours,  until  at  length,  having  detected  so  much  exaggeration,  we 
are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  whole  is  trick  and  imposture. 

Of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  Samuel  Adams  affords  a  very  stri- 
king example,  and  it  is  but  doing  bare  justice  to  the  memory  of  an 
honest,  and  in  many  respects  a  very  able  man,  to  endeavour,  by^  a 
dispassionate  view  of  his  character  and  public  services,  to  resctie 
llis  tame,  at  once,  from  idle  exaggeration  and  unmerited  obfoquy. 

Samuel  Adams  was  bom  in  Boston,  September  2r,  1722.  Wr 
family,  which  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Neif 
England,  was  respectable,  but  neither  wealthy  nor  at  that  time  dis- 
tingubhed  m  society.  He  was  originally  destined  by  his  pareiits 
for  the  church,  and  his  education  Mras  conducted  with  a  view  to' 
(Jiat  profession.  After  passinrlbrongh  tfie  usual  academic  counii> 
he  received  the  degree  of  A«-%«  at  Harvard  College  in  1740,  ifnd 
in  1 743  that  of  A.  M* ;  when,  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  titet 
<^IIege,  which  retained  many  of  the  forms  of  the  English  oniversi^' 
lies,  he  proposed  as  his  thesis,  and  defended  the  affirmative  of  the 
question,  **  whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  pow^&r  tif 
the  state,  if  the  commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved.  ** 
Thus  early  had  his  mind  taken  its  bent,  and  formed  that  systenl  dT 
political  opinions  to  which  he  uniformly  and  ssealously  adhered 
throughout  life,  and  which  he  never  for  a  moment  hesitated  to  re« 
duce  into  practice.  . 

His  attainments  in  general  knowledge  appear  to  have  been  re- 
q)ectable,  although  he  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  himself 
either  to  literature  or  science  with  any  very  great  ardour.  But  the 
favourite  employment  of  his  youth  was  the  study  of  theology, 
which  he  pursued  with  much  industry,  upon  the  plan  of  the  syste- 
matic  bodies  of  divhrity  of  the  old  school,  and  he  embraced  wHh' 
great  zeal  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  in  their  most  unadulterated  fomi. 
He  was  equally  zealous  in  support  of  the  plan  of  church  government 
and  discipline,  establrahed  by  the  congregatwnalists  or  independent 
qf  the  first  generation  of  New  England:  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  the  pktform  of  the  New  England  chmxhes,  together 
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ipt^  the  Westminster  assembly's  shorter  catechism,  contained 
eye^  thing  necessary  for  the  established  discij^e  and  doctrine 
of  any  christian  church. 

His  irarm  attachment  io  these  doctrines,  naturally  led  to  yene> 
ration  of  the  characters  of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  champions  o(  his  peculiar  creed,  and  predisposed  him  to 
the  adoption  of  their  political  as  well  as  religious  opinions. 

Thus,  he  became  filled  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  sturdy 
republicanism,  the  uncompromising  principle,  the  sober  gravity, 
and  the  severe  simplicity  of  manners,  which  characterized  the  En- 
glish puritans  of  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  Of  these, 
^fid  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  England,  he  never  spoke  but 
with  the  greatest  reverence. 

At  the  period  at  which  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
afl&irs,  the  provincial  governments  were  continually  agitated  by 
contests  between  their  goveniors  and  other  officers,  who  were  ap« 
pooated  by  the  crown,  and  the  assemblies,  which  were  the  im^ 
mediate  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  colonies*  There 
could  be  no  question  in  Mr.  Adams's  mind  as  to  the  side  which  he 
should  take  in  these  controversies,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  love 
of  political  discussion  and  party  warfare  diverted  him  from  hia 
origiaal  intention  of  entering  into  the  ministry ;  at  leasts  no  other 
reason  can  now  be  traced  for  his  not  pursuing  a  profession  other- 
wise  so  congenial  to  all  his  habits  and  modes  of  thinking.  Without 
any  regular  pursuit,  or  settled  mode  of  maintenance^  he  supported 
himself  for  many  years  partly  by  petty  traffic  and  partly  by  the 
small  perquisites  of  the  office  of  tax-gatherer  in  his  native  town, 
to  which  bumble  employment  his  political  adversaries  in  after  life 
frequently  alluded,  by  styling  him  Samuel  the  PubUcan.  But  his 
political  zeal  predominated  over  every  other  consideration  of  inte* 
rest  or  of  prudence.  He  engaged  warmly  in  all  tjbe  disputes 
which  successively  arose  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
and  on  every  occasion  opposed  the  provincial  government,  both 
as  a  declaimer  in  the  town  meetings  and  other  popular  assemblies, 
and  as  a  writer  in  the  public  prints.  His  own  affairs  were  now 
neglected  to  attend  to  those  of  the  public,  and  he  became  embar- 
rassed with  debts.  One  of  his  biographers^  candidly  confesses 
*  Br.  Elfiot    BiogniphiealDietlQnaryorNewBDgUiid. 
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that  Mr.  Adams  *'  w«9  ill  qualified  to  fill  an  office  which  i 
constant  attention  to  pecuniary  matters,  and  his  soul  being  benlitp 
politics,  he  passed  more  time  in  talking  against  Great  Biritaia-tluHi 
in  collecting  the  sums  due  to  the  town."  But  he  had  now  h^ejeoiBe 
too  useful  to  the  whig  party  to  be  suffered  to  sink  under  l|ieae 
embarrassments,  and  his  personal  friends,  aided  by  the.  nwjmr 
wealthy  supporters  of  the  cause  of  which  be  was  so  zealooB  4i|^ 
important  a  partisan,  relieved  him  by  their  contributions  fip^lii 
these  difficulties.  His  general  acquaintance  among  (be  pappky 
particularly  the  substantial  mechanics  and  shipwrights,  residiisg,Bp 
the  north  end  of  Boston,  together  with  the  reputation  which.-  lie 
gained  by  his  boldness  in  opposition  to  the  stamp  act  and  tea  t^qt,  at 
length  acquired  him  great  pppularity,  and  he  became  the  oatenii>Ji^ 
and  on  many  occasions,  the  efficient  leader  of  his  party  ia  tine 
town  of  Boston.  In  1 765  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representai- 
tives  from  Boston  in  the  general  court  or  legislature  of  Massaciui* 
setts.  In  this  station  he  remained  until  1774,  being  r^gularljr 
annually  re-elected  for  nine  years,  a  period  which  includes  a  very 
eventful  and  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  American  libeety, 
during  the  whole  of  which,  the  provincial  assembly  of  Massuchlh 
setts  sustained  a  daring  and  highly  distinguished  part.  In  tliift 
body  Mr.  Adams  was  remarkable  af  well  for  his  political  and  pair- 
liamentary  talents,  as  for  his  zeal  and  hardihood  in  opposition  tp 
the  claims,  the  arts,  and  the  menaces  of  the  royal  government* 
While  others  were  contented  with  aiming  merely  at  redress  of  griev* 
ances,  and  continued  to  make  their  speculative  distinctions  between 
liberty  and  independence,  his  endeavours  were  directed  toward^ 
widening  the  breach  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
and  urging  on  their  speedy  and  complete  separation.  Indeed,  he 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  very  first  who  dared  to  spe^ 
boldly  and  openly  on  the  subject  of  the  independence  of  this 
country. 

While  a  member  of  the  general  court  he  was  frequently  em- 
ployed on  committees  to  draft  reports,  addresses,  protests,  aad 
other  public  papers  of  that  nature,  in  the  performance  of  which 
duty  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  great  rapidity  and  correctnewi 
of  composition,  a  qualification  probably  much  more  rare  at  that  tioi^ 
than  it  is  at  present,  when  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  authorship  hfii>^ 
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'Beoome  familiar  to  every  reader  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
'the  man  who  has  any  ideas  worth  conveying  to  the  world,  is 
seldom  much  at  a  loss  for  the  choice  of  words  or  the  construction 
«f- sentences. 

Though  thus  busily  engaged  in  public  life,  he  did  not  neglect 
Hie  scenes  of  his  former  activity,  but  continued  to  mix  much  iu 
'the "assemblies  of  the  people,  and  to  animate  them  by  his  bold  and 
'fcrcibie  harangues.  One  brief  specimen  of  his  eloquence  at  this 
period,  which  has  been  hitherto  preserved  only  by  tradition,  as  it 
IwSrves  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  man,  is  well  worthy  of  being 
embodi^  into  a  less  perishable  form, 

A  town  meeting  of  Boston  had  been  called  at  the  old  sottth 
'fneding'hausey  in  consequence  of  some  new  aggression  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people.     The  different  orators  of  the  whig  party  had 
in  turn  addressed  the  meeting,  loud  in  complaint  and  accusation, 
fe\lt  guarded  and  cautious  on  every  point  which  might  look  like  an 
lipproach  towards  treasonable  expressions,  or  direct  exhortations 
•to  resistance.  Adams  had  placed  himself  in  the  pulpit,  and  sat  qui- 
etly listening  to  all  their  harangues;  at  length  he  rose  and  made  a 
'few  brief  remarks,  which  he  wound  up  with  the  following  pithy  apo« 
4ogue.     *^  A  Orecian  philosopher  who  was  lying  asleep  on  the 
'^as9,  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  bite  of  some  animal  on  the  palm. 
t>f  his  hand.    He  closed  his  hand  suddenly  as  he  awoke,  and  found 
^nt  he  had  caught  in  it  a  small  iield<^mou8e.     As  he  was  examin- 
'tng  the  little  animal  which  had  dared  to  attack  him,  it  bit  him  unex* 
yectedly  a  second  time ;  he  dropped  it,  and  it  made  its  escape. 
Now,  fellow  citizens^  what  think  you  was  the  reflection  which  this 
4rifiing  circumstance  gave  birth  to  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher. 
It  was  this ;    that  there  is  no  animal,  however  weak  and  con- 
temptible, which  cannot  defend  its  own  liberty,  if  it  will  only  fight 
for  it." 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  somewhere  about  this 
liifte,  an  inetfectual  attempt  was  made  by  the  public  agents  of  the 
•British  government  to  buy  him  over  to  the  royal  party,  or  at  least 
^  bribe  him  to  silence.  In  one  of  Governor  Hutchinson's  intercept- 
*Wi  letters,  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  British  cabinet,  in  VLn- 
^Wcr  to  the  inquiry  why  Mr.  Adams  was  not  purchased  over  from 
Ais-oppositionby  an  office  or  pension,  he  replies,  in  the  language  of 
a  veteran  politician,  so  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  intrigue  and  cor- 
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n^ition  as  to  Jiave  become  totally  unable  to  comprehend  Ihe 
tives  of  a  plain  honest  man,  that  «  Such  is  the  obstiMoey  i 
inflexible  disposition  of  the  man,  that  he  never  can  be  coiK^lEatad 
by  any  office  or  gift  whatever.** 

In  ir74  Mr,  Adams  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  am- 
tinental  congress,  and  in  the  same  year,  secretary  of  the  s^iteoC- 
Massachusetts,  which  office  he  discharged  by  deputy  wWte  a** 
tending  to  his  public  duties  in  congress.     At  length  the  batde  oC^ 
Lexington  applied  the  spark  to  that  mass  of  combustible  mal^B^ 
which  had  been  so  long  accumulating,  and  the  whole  land  was  alT' 
once  in  flames.     Mr.  Adams  now  became  the  popular  favourite 
throughout  the  state,  and  was  generally  known  in  his  owii  pu^ 
by  the  name  of  the  patriot  ^anmel  Adams ;  and  on  the  12th  «f 
June,  irr5,  (Jeneral  Gage  issued  his  proclamation  ofiering  par- 
don to  all  the  "  rebels"  excepting  only  Samuel  Adams  and  JcAii 
Hancock,  whose  offences,  he  declares,   *^  are  of  too  flagitious;  a 
nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  condign  punish-  * 
ment." 

Being  thus  officially  denounced,  his  reputation  as  a  patriot  witti 
still  more  widely  diffused  throughout  the  confederation,  and  he* 
entered  with  more  dignity  and  weight  of  character  upon  that  broad  - 
field  of  action  which  was  now  opened  to  him.  *" 

He  sat  in  the  continental  congress  when  the  declaration  olF  in-'' 
dependence  was  made,  and  urged  and  supported  that  measure  - 
with  great  zeal.     He  was  also  very  efficient  in  framing  and  ad}us^- '' 
ing  the  articles  of  the  first  confederation,  to  whith,  although  they 
were  adapted  merely  to  a  tempoi*ary  purpose,  he  was  always  muck 
attached,  and  seemed  to  think  them  sufficient  for  every  purpose  <iF 
natbnal  government. 

In  this  station  h«  continued  to  represent  his  native  state  ddring 
the  Most  important  and  doubtful  period  of  the  revolutionary  con* 
test,  and  entered  with  his  usual  industry  and  zeal  into  all  tiie  de^" 
tails  of  public  business.     Either  from  motives  of  personal  dislike,'^ 
or  from  reasons  of  political  expediency,  or,  as  is  yet  perhapr  a* 
more  probable  as  well  as  a  more  charitable  supposition,  from  his'' 
principles  of  thorough  gomg  democracy,  he  opposed,  and  endea-  '"  ' 
Toured  to  counteract^  the  influence  of  General  Washington,  and  **'  * 
seemed  desirous  to  reduce  him  from  his  rank  of  commander  b"*  *  ^ 
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chief  lor  tihe  lev^l^  the  other  generals,  and  to  place  him  under  the 
more  immediate  contrdof  congress. 

In  1779  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  which  sat 
at  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  the  succeeding  spring, 
bj  whiGh  the  present  constitution  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
wasrlramed.  Here  he  was  eminently  useful,  from  his  long  expe- 
rieaee  in  public  a&irSi  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  local 
iDttfrests  and  feelings. 

We  may  perhaps  trace  the  influence  of  Mr.  Adams's  peculiar 
poHfioal  views  upon  this  body,  by  several  phrases  of  that  constitu- 
tioo  which  indicate  a  cautious  jealousy  of  the  independence,  even, 
of  the  annually  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
in  fluit  provision  for  so  large  a  representation  in  the  more  popular 
braneb  of  the  legislature  as  is  now  found  to  be  a  very  serious  pub- 
lic evil.* 

This  constitution  bears  evident  marks  of  greater  deliberation 
and  study,  and  is  dr^wn  up  with  a  more  formal  arrangement  and 
division  of  the  political  powers,  together  with  a  greater  minuteness 
of  detail,  than  appear  in  any  other  of  our  state  constitutions.  It 
is  however  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  politics  that  in 
aD  our  eighteen  several  forms  of  local  governinent,  framed  by  the 
iinmediate  representatives  of  the  people  for  the  use  of  states,  dif- 
fering widely  in  situation,  in  manners,  and  in  population,  where  a 
mepely  speculative  reasoner  might  naturally  have  expected  to  have 
baod  almost  as  many  different  forms  and  modifications  of  repub- 
licaDism,  and  to  have  seen  a  practical  exemplification  of  some  of 
those  beautiful  theoretical  schemes  of  polity,  which  Plato,  More, 
Harriogton,  Hume,  and  a  host  of  other  philosophers  have  de* 
lighted  in  forming,  the  fact  is  completely  the  reverse,  and  all  these 
independent  bodies  appear  without  concert  to  have  come  to  nearly 
the  same  conclusion,  and  to  have  invariably  adopted  almost  the 
same  plan  of  representative  democracy. 

Whether  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  altogether,  from  the  self 
evident  superiority  of  this  particular  form  of  civil  policy,  or  more 
probably  by  the  truth,  that  our  legislators  finding  the  habits  of  the 
people  ahready  in  a  great  degree  formed  to  this  mode  of  govern- 
ment, their  practical  good  sense  taught  them  not  to  risk  certain  and 
eaeUy  attamaUe  good  by  any  effi>rt  at  theoretical  perfection,  pre* 

*  The  house  of  repretentatives  in  MMnohosettt,  hit  for  aeveral  yean  consitted 
«  neir  600  memben. 
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sents  a  question  not  unworthy  the  consideration  of  the  pi 

cal  politician.     But  this  h  a  forbidden  field  of  speculation,  aAd'lht 

biographer  must  return  to  his  humbler  task.  "    4" 

When  the  new  state  government  was  organized,  in  1780,  fae'^wtii 
elected  a  senator  from  the  countj  of  Sufibik,  and  upon  the  taH$el- 
ing  of  the  legislature  was  chosen  president  of  <he  senate,  and  ejo•^ 
tinned  to  fill  this  station  for  several  years.  While  in  this  post  as 
insurrection  (commonly  known  by  the  name  rf  Shay*s  r^belMlft) 
broke  out  in  the  western  counties  of  the  state,  and  soon  roBerto 
such  a  height,  as  almost  threatened  the  subversion  of  the  gov^cv* 
ment. 

Very  decided  and  energetic  measures  were  immediatiely  tiik^tt 
to  suppress  these  commotions,  and  while  General  Lincoln  irM 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  the  state,  Mr.  Adama 
was  deputed  as  the  representative  of  the  civil  authority,  and  ite 
conducted  himself  in  discharge  of  this  duty  with  dignity,  al^i- 
ty,  and  firmness.  **  It  was  his  constant  declaration,"  says  Dt% 
Elliot,  "  that  republics  could  exist  only  by  submission  to  the  lait^ 
and  that  the  laws  ought  to  be  put  in  force  against  all  oppositknti* 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  had  hitherto  placed  him  in  acfi-^ 
opposition  to  the  ruling  powers,  but  this  transaction  displayed  his 
character  in  a  new  light,  and  sufficiently  proved  that  he  **  mefcht 
not  license,  when  he  cried  liberty."  *       ' 

Shortly  after,  the  new  federal  constitution  was  proposed  to  ftfe 
consideration  of  the  states,  and  he  sat  as  one  of  the  twelve  repr«* 
sentativcs  of  the  town  of  Boston,  m  the  convention  called  by  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  for  that  purpose.  He  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  great  national  question,  a  mind  experienced 
and  adroit  in  the  detail  of  practical  politics,  but  unfortunately 
little  liberalized  by  general  study  or  philosophical  speculation, 
and  perhaps  too  much  filled  by  narrow  jealousies  and  fears  of  aH 
powers  not  exercised  by  the  people  themselves,  or  their  most  ini- 
mediate  representatives.  Hence  it  appeared  to  him  that  in  the 
new  constitution  too  much  was  surrendered  by  the  state  soVe?* 
reignties  to  the  general  government,  and  in  particular  that  too  mucli 
power  was  intrusted  to  the  federal  executive  and  judiciary  dep^- 
ments.  He  had  expressed  these  opinions  without  reserve  befbre 
his  election  to  the  convention,  but  as  his  constituents  were  in  gfen^ 
J 
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f^e  .W^y  to  tiie  current  of  public  opinion,  and  although  usually 
a  long  and  frequent  speaker  in  deliberative  bodies,  he  now  gene- 
raUy  isoi^ented  himself  with  a  silent  vote,  and  finally  voted,  though 
rDh^dantly,  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  form  of  government ;  firsts 
baweiver»  proposing  several  amendments,  the  most  important  of 
vhicb^  viz.  the  repeal  of  that  article  which  subjected  the  states  in 
HMJr  covyorate  i^pacitj  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts, 
l»aa.  since  been  adopted.  From  this  time  he  was  regarded  as  a 
laader  of  the  party  then  denominated  atU^ederalj  many  of  whom 
disliked  that  mixture  of  aristocracy  which  they  conceived  to 
mti  in  our  own  constitution,  and  looked  with  pleasure  upon  what 
jthc^  ^med  the  purer  republicanism  springing  up  in  France. 

The  stale  of  parties  which  succeeded  must  be  too  fresh  in  the 
wmmoiry  of  most  <^  our  readers  to  need  farther  explanation ;  and  it  is 
te.ifom  the  wish  of  the  writer  to  stir  up  any  of  the  expiring  em- 
bers of  party.  While  every  thing  else  around  us  is  convulsed  by 
Ibe  violence  of  party  spirit,  the  peaceful  domain  of  literature  at  least, 
^ipuld  preserve  its  sacred  neutrality,  and  afford  one  place  of 
H^ig^  and  calm  repose  to  the  mind  wearied  by  the  clamour,  and 
fef esftd  with  the  bickerings  and  animosities  of  faction* 
J|[^M!tng  the  remainder  of  his  life,  Mr.  Adams  uniformly  adhered  to 
that  party  which  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Washington  and  Adams 
afdminisjtration,  and  afterwards  supported  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  and 
lie. gave  his  aid  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused,  not  only  by  the 
4i|W;t  influence  of  his  character  and  station,  but  also  by  his  con- 
v^^tion,  and  in  some  instances  by  his  pen. 
,  In  1789  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor,  to  which  honoura- 
hk^hough  byno  means  important  station,he  was  annually  re-elected 
uotil  1  rii4,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hancock,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state.  He  continued  in  the  peaceful  routine  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  this  station  for  three  years,  until  the  increa- 
^/fg  infirmities  of  advanced  age  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from 
|ttiblic  life.  He  lived  in  retirement  for  about  six  years  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  fiiculties,  and  died  in  the  faith  of  his  youth,  Oc- 
l^r  2d,  1803,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

According  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  his  country,  he  married 
^9if^f  in  life.    Possessed  of  no  hereditary  fortune,  and  without  a 
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profession,  he  maiiitaioed  his  bmiy  cliiefljr  by  the 
emoluioeiitB  o(  public  office,  no  very  abundant  source  of  weaUh 
in  any  part  of  our  country,  and  least  of  adl  in  New  En^and^-^-^ 
TfacDUghout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  poor,  until  at  m  kle 
period,  in  consequence  of  the  afflicting  event  of  the  death  «f  «i 
only  son,  he  acquired  a  decent  competency.  His  dotBCstic 
econo  my,  though  extremely  plun,  was  by  no  means  sordid,  aad  Ui 
whole  system  of  life  exhibited  a  fair  specimen  of  the  genuine  oM- 
ikshioned  NenhEngkmd  man. 

Amidst  that  general  refinement  of  manners,  that  increase  ^ 
luxurious  habits,  and  that  gradual  laxity  and  diversity  of  religMMB 
faith  attendant  upon  wealth  and  commercial  mtercoune,  Samuel 
Adams  retained  ail  the  primitive  character  of  the  veoeraUe  paa> 
tan  forefathers  of  New  England. 

He  was  very  attentive  to  all  the  ext^tial  forms  and  ordinaflcei 
of  religion,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  his  profeamt 
was  sincere* 

Though  poOT  he  possessed  a  lofty  and  incorruptible  i^irit,  nafi 
looked  with  disregard  upon  riches,  if  not  with  contempt;  while  al 
the  same  time  he  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  that  reputation  and  p^ 
pular  influence  were  the  great  objects  of  his  amUtion. 

His  private  morals  were  pure,  his  manners  grave  and  ansteft, 
and  his  conversation,  which  generally  turned  on  puUic  characten 
and  events,  bold,  decided,  and  sometimes  coarse.  Beside  file 
occurrences  of  the  passing  day,  he  is  said  to  have  bad  three  topka 
of  conversation  on  which  he  delighted  to  expatiate,  and  to  Imiw 
always  dwelt  upon  with  great  earnestness,  British  oppression^  fte 
manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  New  England,  and  the  importuee 
to  every  republican  government  of  public  schools  for  the  iastroe- 
tion  of  the  whole  population  of  the  state. 

He  was  not  a  politician  of  very  enlarged  or  liberal  views,  rather 
an  able,  than  a  great  man,  and  perhaps  more  of  a  demagogue  than 
a  statesman.  Skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
adroit  in  the  management  of  popular  prejudices  and  feelings,  these 
qualities,  added  to  his  powers  of  public  speaking,  gave  him  an  un- 
exampled weight  of  influence  in  his  native  state,  and  particularly 
in  the  town  of  Boston.  But  his  eloquence  was  exclusively  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  a  town  meeting,  and  his  system  of  politics  was  formed 
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fiir  direetfl^  &e  great  coocenis  of  a  risuig  empire*  His  character  m 
ft  sMettsan,  it  must  therefore  be  confiBSMcl,  is  not  of  the  Terj  fint 
order  of  excellence^  but  the  cause  of  Ammcan  indepeudeace 
0ire8  mueb  to  bis  zeal  aud  iiitrepidit7.  Althoi^  a  dexterous^  he 
W9B  certaiidy  not  a  iMt>ffigBte  party-leader,  and  when  he  is  placed 
m  eompiuiaott  with  those  stmftfars  of  patriotism,  the  politiGiaai 
of  e^qpMBdiency  and  intrigue,  his  love  of  liberty,  his  sincerity,  hit 
honesty,  and  his  consistency  of  character,  raise  him  into  dignity, 
in  spite  of  the  comparative  mediocrity  of  his  talei^  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  views. 

The  consi<kration  of  ihe  character  of  SaiQuel  Adams,  when 
taken  bt  connexion  with  the  uncommon  degree  of  popularity  which 
Ins  name,  in  spite  of  party  misrepcesentations,  has  now  obtained 
Jblhis  country,  may  suggest  an  important  moral  lesson  to  those  of 
ovyouth,  whom  a  generous  ambition  incites  to  seek  the  tem|^e  of 
glory  through  the  thorny  paths  of  polifical  strife.  Let  them  com- 
pare bim  with  men  ccmtessedly  very  far  his  superiors  in  every  gift 
of  intellect,  of  education,  and .  of  fortmie — ^with  those  who  have 
fvmmed  empires,  and  swayed  the  fate  of  nations— the  Mazarines, 
tUe  Bolingbrokes,  and  the  Mirabeaus,  who  crowd  the  page  of  his- 
l«ryi,a]id  then,  let  them  consider  how  poof.and  bow  limited  is 
the  fame  of  these  venal  and  Sfdfish  politicianB,  when  placed  in  com- 
petitieo  with  that  of  this  bfunble  patriot*.  The  memory  of  these 
hiiilBnt  and  accomplished  men,  tarnished  as  it  b  by  the  history 
of  thenr  profligacy,  their  corruption,  and  their  crimes,  is  preserved 
only  in  the  narrow  cirde  of  pcrfiticians  and  scholars,  while  the 
aune  of  Samuel  Adam9  is  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
eountry,  and  repeated  with  reqpect  and  .gratitude  by  the  meanest 
citizens  of  a  free  state. 

V* 
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Odes,  Naval  Smg9f  and  other  ouaswnal  Poem9.    By 
a  HoUamd,  E^q.  CharUMan. 

A  SMALL  Totume^  «dth  tiie  dbore  tiHe,  Imui  been  httided  to  o^ 
with  m  request  tbat  it  might  be  criticised.  Though  we  do  not  pR»* 
fesft  the  srt  and  mystery  of  reviewing,  and  are  not  ambitioiiB  cf 
being  either  wise  or  facetioiM  at  the  expense  of  others,  yet  we  fisci 
m  disposition  to  notice  the  present  work,  because  it  is  a  spedmeti  of 
one  branch  of  literature  at  present  very  popular  throughout  mv 
country,  add  aiso,  because  the  author,  who,  we  understand,  is  qindr 
young,  gives  proof  of  very  considerable  poetical  talent,  andis  itt 
great  danger  of  being  spoiled. 

We  apprehend,  from  various  symptoms  about  his  work,  that  be 
has  for  some  time  past  received  great  honours  from  circles  of  Uto-' 
rary  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  that  he  has  great  facility  at  composH 
tiott — we  find,  moreover,  that  he  has  written  for  puUic  papeis 
under  tlie  signature  of  Orlando ;  and  above  aU,  that  a  prize  has 
been  awarded  to  one  of  his  poems,  in  a  kind  of  poetical  totteiy, 
cunningly  deviiied  by  an  **  eminent  bookseller.'' 

These,  we  must  confess,  are  mehocholy  disadvantages  lo  staff 
withal;  and  many  a  youthful  poet,  of  great  promise,  has  be^ki 
otterly  ruined  by  misfortunes  of  much  inferior  magnitude.  We 
trust,  however,  that  in  the  present  case  they  are  not  without 
remedy,  and  that  the  author  is  not  so  far  gone  in  the  evil  hdtrit  of 
pubKahing,  as  to  be  utterly  beyond  reclaim.  Still  we  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  extending  immediate  reKef,  from  a  hint  he  gives  us  on 
the  cover  of  hiai  bode,  that  the  present  poems  are  <*  presented 
merely  as  specimens  of  his  manner,  and  comprise  but  a  very  small 
portum**  of  those  he  has  on  hand.  This  information  reattf 
startled  us — we  beheld  in  imagination  a  mi^ty  mass  of  odes,  son^ 
sonnets  and  acrostics,  impending  in  awful  volume  over  our  hehds, 
and  threatening  every  instant  to  flutter  down,  like  a  theatrical  snow- 
storm of  white  paper.  To'  avert  so  fearful  an  awdmuke  have  w« 
hastened  to  take  pen  in  hand,  determined  to  risk  the  author's  dis* 
Measure,  by  giving  him  good  advice,  and  to  defiver  him,  if  poeai- 
ble,  uninjured  out  of  the  hands  both  of  his  admirers  and  hk  patewi. 
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Tbe  main  piece  <^ advice  we  would  give  him  is,  to  lock  up  all  hi» 
remaiDiiig  writiugS}  and  to  abstain  most  abstemiously  from  publishing 
fi>r  son^efew  years  to  come.  We  know  that  tfns  will  appear  Tery 
iu^rac«>U8  couQsely  and  we  have  not  very  great  hope  that  it  wiB 
be  adopted.  We  are  well  aware  of  tbe  eagemess  of  young  authors 
to  hurry  into  print,  and  that  the  muse  is  too  fiond  of  present  pay, 
and  '<  present  pudding,"  to  brook  voluntarily  the  postpoBetnent  of 
reward.  Besides,  this  eaorly  and  exuberant  feibge  of  the  mind  m 
peculiar  to  warm  sensibilities  and  lively  fancies,  in  which  the  prin- 
eipias  of  fecundity  are  so  strong  as  to  be  afanost  irrepresiiUe^  Tho 
least  ny  of  popular  adouration  seta  all  the  juices  in  mc^ion,  pro- 
duces a  bursting  forth  of  buds  and  blossoms,  and  a  profiision  of 
vernal  imd  perishable  vegetation.  But  there  is  no  greater  source 
of  torment  to  a  writer,  than  the  flippancies  of  his  juvenile  muse. 
The  sins  and  toHies  of  his  youth  arise  in  loathsome  array,  to  d»* 
turb  the  quiet  of  his  matwer  years,  uid  he  is  perpetually  haunted 
by  tbe  spectres  of  the  early  murders  he  has  perpeteated  on  good 
ikiglisb  and  good  senile. 

We  have  no  intention  to  diseoun^e  Mr.  Holland  from  his  poetic 
career.      On  tbe  contrary,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  good  opi* 
Dbn  we  entertain  of  his  genius,  that  we  are  soUcitous  that  it  should 
he    carefnUy   nurtured,    wholesomely   disciplined,   and  trained 
up  to  full  and  masculine  vigour,  ratiier  than  dissipated  and  enfee- 
bled by  early  excesses.     We  Aink  we  can  discern  m  his  writings 
strong   marks  of  amiable,    and  generous,  and  lofty   sentiment, 
of  ready  invention,  and  great  brittiancy  of  expression.     These 
ate  atf  yet  obscured  by  a  false,  or  rather  puerile  taste,   which 
tkne  and  attention  will  improve,  but  it  is  necessary  that  time  and 
atteotieo  shoirid  be  employed.     Were  his  faults  merely  those  ci 
metKocrity  we  should  despair,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  f(^- 
Qwnting  a  dull  mind  into  any  thing  lU^e  poetic  inspiration;  but  we 
thiak  the  efierv^wience  of  this  writer's  fancy  will  at  a  future  day 
settle  d«wn  into  something  substantially  excellent.     Rising  genius 
always  shoots  forth  its  rays  firom  among  clouds  and  vapours,  but 
these  will  graduaUy  roU  away  and  disappear,  as  it  ascends  to  its 
itoady  and  meridian  lustre. 

One  thing  which  pleases  us  in  the  scmgs  in  this  collection,  is,  that 
Uiey  have  more  originalify  than  we  conunonly  meet  with  in  our  ni* 
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tional  flongi.    We  begin  to  flunk  that  it  b  a  anicfa  more  diScidt 

thing  to  write  a  good  song  than  to  fight  a  good  battle;  for  our  1 

have  achieved  sever^  splendid  victoriea  in  a  short  space  of  t 

but,  notwithstandnig  the  thousand  pens  that  have  been  drawn  finik 

in  everj  part  of  the  unbn,  we  do  not  recollect  a  sbgle  song  of  resDf 

feterling  merit,  that  has  been  written  on  the  occasion*     Notluiig  ii 

more  oflTensive  than  a  certam  lawless  custom  which  prev^b  among 

our  patriotic  songsters,  of  seizing  upon  the  noble  soi^  of  Orest 

Britain,  mangling  and  disfiguring  them,  with  pens  more  mcrcHew 

than  Indian  scalping  knives,  and  then  passing  them  off  for  Amtri- 

can  soi^s.      This  may  be  an  idea  borrowed  fi*om  the  cnstom  cf 

our  savage  neighbours,  of  adopting  prisoners  into  their  fani8ie%  ^ 

and  so  completely  taking  them  to  heir  homes  and  hearts,  as  al» 

most  to  consider  them  as  children  of  their  own  begetting.     At  any 

rate,  it  is  a  practice  worthy  of  savage  life,  and  savage  ideas  rf 

pn^rty.     We  have  witnessed  such  horrible  distortioiis  of  seme 

and  poetry-— we  have  seen  the  fine  members  of  an  elegant  i^mia 

so  mangled  and  wrenched,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  this  country,  that 

our  very  hearts  ached  with  sympathy  and  vexation.     We  are  cott- 

'  tinually  annoyed  with  the  figtn'e  of  poor  Columbia,  an  honesty 

awkward,  dowdy  sort  of  dame,  thrust  into  the  place  of  Britanaia, 

and  made  to  wield  die  trident,  and  **  rule  the  waves,"  and  phy  off 

a  thousand  clumsy  ceremonies  before  company,  as  maJ-adroitiy 

as  a  worthy  tradesman's  wife,  enacting  a  fine  lady  or  a  tragedy 

queen. 

Besides,  there  is  in  this  a  pitifulness  of  spirit,  an  appearance  of 
abject  poverty  of  mind,  that  would  be  degrading,  if  it  really  be- 
longed to  the  nation.  Nay  more,  there  is  a  positive  dishonesty  in 
it  We  may,  if  we  choose,  plunder  the  bodies  of  our  enemies, 
whom  we  have  fairiy  conquered  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  we 
may  strut  about,  uneouthiy  arrayed  in  their  garments,  with  tiieir 
coats  swmging  to  our  heels,  and  their  boots  ^<  a  world  too  wide  for 
our  shrunk  shanks,"  bat  the  same  privilege  does  not  extend  to 
literature ;  and  however  our  puny  poetasters  may  flaunt  for  a 
while  in  the  pilfered  garbs  of  their  gigantic  neighbours,  they  may 
rest  assured,  that  if  there  should  be  a  tribunal  hereafter  to  try  Ae 
crimes  of  authors,  they  will  be  considered  as  mere  poetical  hi^^ 
waymen,  and  condemned  to  swing  most  loftily  for  their  offences. 

It  is  really  in^sullf^  to  tell  this  country,  as  some  of  these  varlets 
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do,  Oat  Ae  ^  needs  no  bulwarks,  no  towers  abng  the  steep,'' 
when  there  is  a  cry  Grom  one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other  for 
the  forlifjing  our  seaports  and  the  defence  of  our  coast,  and  whea 
every  post  brings  us  intelligence  of  the  enemy  depredating  in  our 
hays  and  rivers ;  and  it  is  still  more  insulting  to  tell  her  that  <^  her 
home  18  on  the  deep,''  which,  if  it  really  be  the  case,  only  provea 
that  at  present  she  is  turned  out  of  doors.     No,  if  we  realty  must 
bave  national  songs,  let  them  be  of  our  own  manu&cturing,  how- 
ever coarse.  We  would  rather  hear  our  victories  celebrated  in  the 
nmpeat  doggrel  that  sprang  from  native  invention,  than  beg,  bor- 
row,  or  steal  from  others,  the  thoughts  and  words  in  which  to  ex« 
press  our  exultation.    By  tasking  our  own  powers,  and  relying 
endrely  on  ourselves,  we  shall  graduaHy  improve  and  rise  to  poeti- 
cal independence ;  but  this  practice  of  appropriating  the  thoughti| 
of  odters,  of  getting  along  by  contemptible  shifts  and  literary  larce» 
nm,  prevents  native  exertion,  and  produces  absolute  impoverish- 
ment    It  is  in  literature  as  in  the  accumulation  of  private  fortune ; 
the  humbJest  beginnings  should  not  dishearten ;  much  may  be  done 
by  persevering  industry,  or  spirited  enterprise ;  but  he  who  de- 
pends on  borrowing  will  never  grow  rich,  and  he  who  indulges  in 
&eft  win  idtimately  come  to  the  gallows. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  writer  before  us  is  innocent  of  these 
enonnoos  sins  against  honesty  and  ^kmI  sense ;  but  we  would  warn 
htai  against  another  evil,  into  which  young  writers,  and  young  men, 
are  very  prone  to  fall — we  mean  bad  company.    We  are  appre- 
hensive that  the  companions  of  his  literary  leisure  have  been  none 
of  the  most  profitable,  and  that  he  has  been  trifling  too  much  with 
the  fantastic  gentry  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  school,  revelling  among 
Sowers,  and  hunting  butterflies,  when  he  should  have  been  soberly 
waUdng,  like  a  duteous  disciple,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  mighty  oms- 
tecs  of  his  art.     We  are  led  to, this  idea  from  seeing  in  his  poems 
the  portentous  names  of  ^*the  blue  eyed  Myra,"  and  ^<  Rosa  Ma* 
tilda,"  and  from  reading  of  <*  lucid  vests  veiling  snowy  breasts," 
and  ^*  satin  sashes,"  and  *^  sighs  of  rosy  peifume,"  and  ^  trembKig 
eve-star  beam,  through  some  light  clouds  ^ory  seen,"  (which,  by 
Ae  by,  is  a  rhyme  very  much  like  that  of  ^^  muffin  and  dumpling,") 
and 

— *•  The  sweetest  of  perfumes  that  languishing  flies 
Like  a  kiss  on  the  necurous  momiug  tide  air.^' 
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Now  all  this  kuid  of  poetry  is  rather  late  m  the  day— the  1 
has  gone  by.  A  man  may  as  weU  attempt  to  Bgtire  as  a 
gentlemaB  io  a  pea-green  silk  coat,  and  pink  satin  breeches^  mmi 
powdered  head,  and  paste  buckiesy  and.  sharp  toed  afaoe8»  audi  dD 
the  finery  of  Sir  Fopiing  Flutter,  as  to  write  in  the  style  of  lidla 
Crusca.     Giflbrd  has  long  since  brushed  away  all  this  tnunper^. 

We  think  also,  the  author  has  rather  perverted  bis  faocj,  bjr 
reading  the  amatory  effusions  of  Moore ;  which,  whatever  be  ilie 
magic  of  their  imagery  and  versification,  breathe  a  spirit  of  heaur^ 
less  sensuality,  and  soft  voluptuousness,  beneath  the  tone  of  vigor- 
ous and  virtuous  manhood* 

This  rhapsodising  about  "  brilliant  pleasures,"  and  *'  houre  4)£ 
Miss,"  and  '^  humid  eyelids,"  and  <^  ardent  kisses,"  is,  after  aO^  migh- 
ly  cold-blooded,  silly  stuff.  It  may  do  to  tickle  the  ears  of  loire* 
sick  striplings  and  romantic  milliners ;  but  one  verse  describing  pore 
ifomeslic  affection,  or  tender  innocent  love,  fiom  the  pen  o(  Bunus 
speaks  more  to  the  heart  than  all  the  meretricious  rhapsodies  of 
Moore. 

We  doubt  if  in  the  whole  round  of  rapturous  scenes,  dwdt  on 
with  elaborate  salacity  by  the  modern  Anacreon,  one  passage  caa 
be  found,  combining  equal  eloquence  of  language,  deltcacj-  of 
imagery,  and  impassioned  tenderness,  with  the  foUowing  picture 
«f  the  interview  and  parting  of  two  lovers. 

**  How  sweetly  Woom'd  the  gay,  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom ; 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  cla^>'d  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  ang^  wings. 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie : 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

••  Wi*  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace, 

Oar  parting  was  fu'  teoder ; 
And  pledging  oft  to  meet  again,    . 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  O !  fell  death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  ? 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary. 
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«<  O  pa]e«  pale  now  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  clos'd  for  ay  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

ThAt  heart  that  lo*ed  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core» 

Shall  hve  my  Highland  Mary." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  stanzas  we  would  remark 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  language,  the  utter  absence  of  all 
false  colouring,  of  those  "  roseate  hues,"  and  "  ambrosial  odours,'* 
and  "  purple  mists,"  that  steam  from  the  pages  of  our  voluptuous 
poets,  to  intoxicate  the  weak  brains  of  their  admirers.  Bums 
depended  on  the  truth  and  tenderness  of  his  ideas,  on  that  deep- 
toned  feeling  which  is  the  very  soul  of  poetry.  To  use  his  own 
admhrably  descriptive  words, 

**  His  rural  loves  are  nature's  sel,  ' 

Kae  bombast  spates  o'  nonsense  swell ; 
Nae  snafi  conceits,  but  that  sweet  spelU 

O"  Hvitchm  lovCf 
That  chann^  that  can  the  strongest  quelle 
The  sternest  move.** 

But  the  chief  fault  which  infects  the  style  of  the  poems  before 
OB,  is  a  passion  for  hyperbole,  and  for  the  glare  of  extravagant 
imi^es  and  flashing  phrases.  This  taste  for  gorgeous  finery,  and 
▼ioleat  metaphor,  prevails  throughout  our  country,  and  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  efforts  of  literature.  Our  national  songs  are 
foD  of  ridiculous  exaggeration,  and  frothy  rant,  and  commonplace 
Uoated  up  into  fustian.  The  writers  seem  to  think  that  huge 
words,  and  mountainous  figures,  constitute  the  sublime.  Their 
pony  tfaougfata  are  made  to  sweat  under  loads  6[  cumbrous  im- 
igery,  and  now  and  then  they  are  so  wrapt  up  in  conflagrations,  and 
Mazes,  and  thunders  and  lightnings,  that,  Hke  Nick  Bottom's  hero, 
Uiey  seem  to  have  ^  slipt  on  a  brimstone  shirt,  and  are  all  on 
fire'" 

We  would  advise  these  writers,  if  they  wish  to  see  what 
»  really  grand  and  forcible  in  patriotic  minstrelsy,  to  read  the  na- 
tional songs  pf  Campbell,  and  the  Bannock-Burn  of  Bums,  where 
there  it  the  utmost  grandeur  of  thought  conveyed  in  strikii^g  but 
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perspicuoos  kmgiiage.  It  is  much  easi^  to  be  ftietes  toned,  in 
writifig.  A  rude  and  iooperfect  taste  always  heaps  on  decorathNiy 
and  seeks  to  dazsde  by  a  profusion  of  brilliant  incongruities.  Bat 
true  taste  always  evbces  itself  in  pure  and  noUe  «impliri» 
ty,  and  a  fitness  and  ehastness  of  ornament  The  muses  of 
the  ancients  are  described  as  beautifol  females^  exquisttdy 
proportioned,  simply  attired,  with  no  ornaments  but  the  d»* 
mond  clasps  that  connected  their  garments;  but  were  we  to  point 
the  muse  of  one  of  our  popular  poets,  we  should  represent  her  as 
a  pawnbroker's  widow,  with  rings  on  every  finger,  and  loaded  with 
borrowed  and  heterogeneous  finery. 

One  cause  of  the  epidemical  nature  of  our  lit^ary  errors,  is  the 
proneness  of  our  authors  to  borrow  from  each  other,  and  tfaos 
to  interchange  faults,  and  give  a  circulation  to  absurdities*     It 
is  dangerous  always  for  a  writer  to  be  very  studious  of  cotaiBi» 
porary  publications,  which  have  not  passed  the  ordeal  of  time  sod 
criticism.     He  should  fix  his  eye  on  those  models  which  have 
been  scrutbized,  and  of  the  &ults  and  excellencies  of  which  he  is 
fuUy  apprised.     We  think  we  can  trace,  in  the  popular  songs  of 
the  volume  before  us,  proofs  that  the  author  has  been  very  con- 
versant with  the  works  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  late  American 
writer  of  very  considerable  merit;  but  who  delighted  m  continual 
explosions  of  fancy  and  glitter  of  language.     As  we  do  not  cen* 
sure  wantonly,  or  for  the  sake  of  finding  fault,  we  shall  point  ta 
one  of  the  author's  writings,  on  which  it  is  probable  he  most  values 
himself,  as  it  is  the  one  which  publicly  received  the  prise  in  the 
Bookseller's  Lottery.  We  allude  to  the  pillar  of  eLOitr*    We 
are  likewise  induced  to  notice  ibis  particularly,  because  we  SaAii 
going  the  rounds  of  the  union ;  strummed  at  pianos,  sang  at  coa^ 
certs,  and  roared  forth  lustily  at  public  dinners.     Havii^  this  m^. 
versal  currency,  and  bearing  the  imposing  title  ef  Priire  Psesi^ 
which  is  undoubtedly  equal  to  the  Tower  Stamp,  it  stands  a  great- 
chance  of  being  considered  abroad  as  a  prize  production  of  Qiiei»£ 
our  universities,  and  at  home  as  a  standard  poem,  worthy  the  iam 
ttLtkm  of  all  tyros  in  the  art. 

The  first  stansa  is  very  fair,  and  indeed  is  one  of  those  pit> 
sages  on  which  we  found  our  good  opinion  of  the  author's  ] 
The  last  line  is  really  noble. 
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.  •  H«ll  to  the  heroes  whose  triamphs  have  brighten'd 
The  darkness  which  shrouded  America's  name ! 
Long  shall  their  valour  in  battle  that  lighten 'd. 
Live  hi  the  brilliaht  escutcheons  of  fame  ? 
Dark  where  the  torrents  flow, 
And  the  rude  tempests  blow. 
The  stormy-clad  Spirit  of  Albion  raves ; 
Long  shall  she  inouni  the  day. 
When  in  the  vengeful  fray. 
Liberty  walk'd,  like  a  God,  on  the  w^ves.** 

The  second  stanza,  however,  sinks  from  this  vigorous  and  pcr- 
apkuous  tone.  We  have  the  «  halo  and  lustre  of  story"  cttHtfig* 
rouflfd  the  "  wave  of  the  ocean ;"  a  mixture  of  ideal  and  tangi- 
ble obj^ts  wholly  inadmissible  in  good  poetry.  But  the  great 
mass  of  sin  lies  in  the  third  stanza,  where  the  writer  rises  into 
9Qch  a  glare  and  confusion  of  figure  as  to  be  almost  incomprehen- 
sible. 

"  The  pillar  of  glory  the  sea  that  enlightens. 

Shall  last  till  eternity  rocks  on  its  base ! 
The  splendour  of  fame  its  waters  that  brightens, 
Shall  follow  the  footsteps  of  time  in  his  race ! 
Wide  o'er  the  stormy  deep. 
Where  the  rude  surges  sweep. 
Its  lustre  shall  circle  the  brows  of  the  brave  ? 
Honour  shall  give  it  light, 
Triumph  shall  keep  it  bright. 
Long  as  in  battle  we  meet  on  the  wave  !** 

We  confess  that  we  were  sadly  puzzled  to  understand  the 
mtYnre  of  this  ideal  pillar,  that  seemed  to  have  set  the  sea  In  a 
Maze,  and  was  to  last  **  till  eternity  rocks  on  its  base,"  which  we 
toppose  is,  according  to  a  vulgar  phrase,  *'  forever  and  a  Oay 
titer.''  Our  perplexity  was  increased  by  the  cross  light  £mta 
the  ^  splendour  of  fame,"  which,  like  a  footboy  with  a  lantt^rti, 
was  to  jog  on  after  the  footsteps  of  time ;  who  it  appears  was  to 
raa  a  race  i^amst  himself  on  the  water — and  as  to  the  other  tights 
and  gleams  that  followed,  they  threw  us  into  complete  bewil^ler- 
ment.  It  is  true,  after  beating  about  for  some  time,  we  at  lent^th 
landed  on  what  we  suspected  to  be  the  author's  meaning ;  but  a 
worthy  friend  of  ours,  who  read  the  passage  with  great  attention, 
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'fae  has  fine  images,  fine  phrases,  and  readj'  versification;  iie 
only  learn  to  think  with  fulness  and  preeision,  and  he  iriR  write 
splendidly.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  we  consider  his  present 
productions  but  the  blossoms  of  his  genius,  and  like  blossoms  tb^ 
will  fall  and  perish — but  we  trust  that  after  some  time  of  silent 
growth  and  gradual  maturity,  we  shall  see  them  succeeded  by  m 
harvest  of  rich  and  highly  flavoured  fruit  "* 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BATTLE  ON  LAKE  ERIE- 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  general  descriptions  of  battles  present 
no  distinct  images  to  the  mind.  We  read  with  little  emotion  of 
broadsides  discharged,  ships  cut  to  pieces,  and  numbers  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  when  particulars  are  given  us,  when  the  imminent 
risks,  or  piteous  dbasters  of  individuals  are  detailed,  we  fancy 
ourselves  in  their  situations,  and,  in  a  manner,  mingle  personally  in 
the  conflict.  A  mere  outline  of  the  Battle  of  Erie  was  given  some 
time  since  in  the  Biography  of  Cominodoi*e  Perry :  since  then  se- 
veral circumstances  have  reached  us,  which  give  a  more  vivid  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  fight,  and  show  the  incessant  and  thickeoiiig 
perils  with  which  that  young  officer  was  surrounded. 

It  was  his  lot  repeatedly  to  see  men  swept  away  from  his  side ; 
some  even  wliile  conversing  with  him.  One  of  these  incidents  dis- 
plays the  coolness  and  pre3ence  of  mind  that  prevailed  among  the 
officers,  and  mdeed  throughout  the  ship,  enabling  them  even  to  jest 
with  present  dangers.  The  second  lieutenant  of  the  Lawrence, 
while  standing  beside  Commodore  Perry,  was  struck  in  the  breast 
by  a  chain  shot.  The  shot  having  passed  through  the  bulwark, 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  knock  him  down,  and  lodged  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  waistcoat.  He  fell  wilh  an  exclamation,  and  remained 
for  a  moment  stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  blow.  Perry  raised 
him  up,  and  seeing  no  marks  of  a  wound,  gave  him  some  cheeriiq; 
words,  and  told  him  he  could  not  be  hurt.  The  lieutenant  coming 
to  himself,  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  pulled  out  the  chain  shoty 
and  exclaiming  "  no.  Sir,  but  this  is  my  shot,"  thrust  it  with  great 
Bongfroid  into  his  pocket. 

In  the  course  of  the  action  Perry  noticed  a  prime  and  fovourte 
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mwSbfti  wha  wks^ffUdU'dr one  of  tbe  gums  veiy  miiefa  erabnraflsed 
ivitb  his  piece>  whicfa,  to  coosequence  of  the  fidrelock  being  broken, 
waa  ftttber  imfltianageable  and  rebounded;  Perry  approached  hkay 
mad  fai  Ins  Qsnai  encouraging  manner 'ad^ed  him  #hat  was  the  mat^ 
tef»  :  The' honest  tar,  who  had  been  showing  s^ns  of  infinite  tex- 
aitioei  turned  routid,  and,  as  if  speaking  of  a  mistress,  exebioied 
reproachfully,  <<  Sir,  my  gun  behaves  shamefoUj— ^hameAiHy  i** 
Se  then  levelled  it,  and  having  taken  aim,  raised  up  and  squared 
bSmself  in  a  fine  martial  style,  when  suddenly  a  camion  bait  struck 
him  in  the  breast,  passed  through  him,  and  he  fell  dead,  witfaoul 
a  groan ! 

'Lieutenant  Tamall,  of  the  Lawrence,  behaved  throughout  with 
great  bravery  und  coBltiess.  He  was  dressed  as  a  common  sea- 
man, 9  Ired  bandana  handkerchief  was  tied  round  his  neck,  and 
anoAler  round  his  head,  to  stanch  two  wounds  which  he  had 
received.  From  these '  the  blood  trickled  down  his  face,  and  a 
'li{>fi!lter  having  passed  through  his  nose,  it  had  swelled  to  a  hideous 
magnitude.  In  this  frightful  plight,  looking  like  the  very  genius 
of  carnage  and  ill  luck,  he  came  up  to  Perry,  in  the  hottest  and 
Moodiest  of  the  fight,  and  announced  to  him  that  all  the  officers  of 
his  divisioo  were  killed.  Perry  ordered  others  in  theii^  place, 
^kirtly  aftnr  Yamell  returned  with  a  repetition  of  the  dismal 
tidings  that  all  the  officers  were  shot  down ;  "  then.  Sir,"  said  Perry, 
**  y^u  must  endeavour  to  make  out  by  yourself.  I  have  none  more 
to  Airnish  you !" 

One  circumstance  which  Perry  relates  deserves  particular  men- 
floi).  It  has  in  it  something  of  sentiment  that  is  above  common  life, 
and  absolutely  belongs  to  poetry.  When,  in  the  sweeping  havoc  that 
was  sometimes  made,  a  number  of  men  were  shot  away  from  around 
a  gun,  the  survivors  looked  silently  round  to  Perry — and  then 
stepped  mto  their  places.  Whenever  he  looked  at  the  poor  fel- 
lows that  lay  wounded  and  weltering  on  the  deck,  he  always  found 
^eir  faces  turned  towards  ftim,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  his  cotm* 
itnance.  It  is  impossible  for  words  to  heighten  tbe  simple  and  af« 
lecting  eloquence  of'  this  anecdote.  It  speaks  volumes  in  praise 
-of  the  heroism  of  the  commander,  and  the  loyal  affection  of  his 
followers. 

When  Perry  went  oflTfrom  the  Lawrence  to  shift  his  flag  to  the 
Niagara,  he  stood  up  in  the  boat  gallantly  waving  his  sword,  and 
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10  earnest  wm  he  tfatt  tbough  the  balk  .nhisUetjl  vouBd  Um  k$ 
couM  ioarcely  be  made  to  take  a  ae^ti  aod.aA  oM  lailai^  y.|i|i,twil 
been  in  bodi  battles  of  theCooatittttiiiii,  abeohiti^y  held  him, itoipi. 

Juat  after  he  had  gpt  on  board  the  ^iagara^  and  wpt.  on^Ai 
quajrter  deck,  a  didor  who  <)Oiiimanded  one  of  thegiiii%  ttieBiK  jI 
bis  iae0  shot  dawn>  turned  withirag^niesa  to  Perry^  and,  1^ 
bands  upon  his  shouklers,  exclaimed,  "*  for  Opd'a  ^tki^  0ir^  gJM 
me  «ame  more  meaP'  Such  waa  the  pMA  aaimation  that  prev«M 
among  all  ranks^they  had  loslaU  seaaa  of  fersooal  daagpTt  mi 
thought  of  nothing  but  victory. 

When  the  Niagara  dashed.  thf(H«|i  thi  atomy's  I^  as .  Ae 
passed  the  Lady  Prevost,  Lieuteoant  Bu4:iiaip,  the  comBM#der  ef 
that  vesseli  was  shot  tlucough  the  fiBtce  ky  a  mnskflt  bafL  The 
vessel!  were  then  within  hidf  pistol  shot,  so  that  ^ver j  thim  €«M 
be  seen  distinctly  f^om  one  to  the  otber^  The  crew  of  the  Ltdf 
Frevost,  unable  m  their  qripp|ed  state  ta  slaod  the  fire  of  the  Nia* 
gara,  ran  below ;  but  their  unfortunate  commander  remwoed  ep 
deck,  and  Perry  saw  him  leaning  on  the  compankm  ^ray^  fjHi  hia 
luce  on  his  hand,  looking  with  fined  stare  at  his  enemies.  W^nf 
immediately  silenced  the  marines  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  run- 
ning  forward  ordered  the  men  to  cease  firing.  He  afteanal^ 
learnt  that  the  strange  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Biicfaan  was  <iwti| 
to  sudden  derangement,  caused  by  his  wonnd^  He  waa  %  brave 
officer,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  the  NSe. 

While  Perry  was  engaged  at  dkxa  quarters  hi  the  Ni^garB« 
Lieutenant  Turner,  a  fine  bold  young  sailor,  who  coaunanded  the 
brig  Caledonia,  of  three  guns,  spreading  every  sail,  ewdeavooml 
to  gei  into  the  action.  His  foresail  mterfered  between  him  a^d 
the  enemy,  bat,  rather  than  take  m  an  inch  of  canvass,  he  aider- 
ed  hb  men  to  fire  through  it.  Seeing  the  commodore  eog^sedin 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  proposed  lo  the  commander  of  anothfr 
amidl  vessel,  to  board  the  Detroit;  the  other^  however,  pnidentif 
declined  the  rash  but  gallant  proposal. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  two  Indiana  were  on  board  the  De- 
troit, atationed  in  the  tops,  to  pick  oflf oar  eflicers  with  their  riflaf. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  the  ships  come  into  close  action,  than  tbcgr 
were  dismayed  by  this  new  and  tremendous  species  of  hattk^ 
and  slu^k  bto  th9  hpid*     When  the  ahip  was  taken  thigf  » 
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Co^ialcd  icrtael  treatment,  if  their  nation  wte  ditc^vered»  aifd  bofi> 
loved  sailors'  clotiies  tiiatthey  might  pass  for  EkigUshmen.  Thus 
JBigiihiiTd^thcy  by  in  elose  coneealment  for  two  days,  when  Word- 
WW  brought  to  Perry,  that  two  Indians  w^re  concealed  bebw 
who  Ind  not  taeted  food  for  e^t  and  forty  hours*  He  had  them 
bfoil^  op  on  deck,  where  they  made  a  most  uncouth  and  kidi* 
crous  appearance,  with  their  borrowed  garments  bag^ng  about 
Ihem.  They  expected  nothing  less  than  io  be  butchered  and 
scidped,  bvt,  notwithstanding,  preserved  the  most  taciturn  inflexi* 
bXty  of  muscle*  Perry,  boweyer,  after  putting  a  few  good-hu« 
moured  questions  to  them,  ordered  them  to  be  taken  away  and 
fed ;  a  degree  of  lenity  which  seemed  to  strike  them  with  more 
surprise  than  their  stoic  natwes  are  apt  to  evince. 

The  only  tim^  that  the  coolness  and  self  command  of  Perry  ex* 
perfeneed  any  thing  like  a  shock,  was  on  seeing  his  young  brother, 
a  oaidibipman,  knocked  down  by  a  hammock,  which  bad  been 
driven  in  by  a  ball.  In  the  momentary  agony  of  mind  he  gave  hint 
Itp  as  slain,  but  had  the  delight  to  see  him  rise  up  perfectly  unhurt 
Perry  speaks  highly  of  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  the 
Segroes,  who  formed  a  considerable  part  of  his  crew.  They 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  insensible  to  danger.  When  Captain 
Barclay  came  on  board  the  Niagara,  and  beheld  the  sickly  and 
particoloured  beings  around  him,  an  expression  of  chagrin  escaped 
him,  at  having  been  conquered  by  such  men.  The  fresh  water 
service  had  very  much  impaired  the  health  of  the  sailors,  and 
erowded  the  sick  list  with  patients. 

We  shall  close  these  few  particulars  of  this  gallant  and  romantic 
aflhir,  with  the  affecting  fate  of  Lieutenant  Brookes  of  the  marines* 
It  presents  an  awful  picture  of  the  scenes  which  the  warrior  wit- 
nesses in  battle — his  favourite  companions  suddenly  cut  down 
befive  his  eyes— those  dreadful  transitk>ns  from  the  flush  of 
health  and  the  vivacity  of  youth,  to  the  ghastliness  of  agonized 
death— from  the  cheering  and  the  smile,  to  the  shriek  and  the  con- 
vulsion. 

Brookes  was  a  gay,  animated  young  officer,  remarkable  for  his 
personal  beauty.  In  the  midst  of  the  engagement  he  accosted 
Perry  in  a  spirited  tone,  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  was 
making  some  observations  about  the  enemy,  when  a  cannon  ball 
Struck  Um  in  the  thigh,  and  dashed  him  to  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  dfeck.  The  blow  dhattered  hko  dreadfbBj,  anj  Hie 
anguish  forced  from  him  the  most  thriUing  exchanatioiM.  He  nn- 
plored  Perry  to  shoot  hhn  and  put  an  end  to  his  tortiwe:  the  lit- 
ter directed  some  of  the  marines  to  carry  him  beh)w  and  coasi^ 
faim  to  the  sui^eon.  The  scene  was  rendered  more  aflfeetii^  bj 
the  conduct  of  a  litde  mulatto  boy  of  twelve^  years  of  mge^  a 
favourite  of  Brookes's.  He  was  carrying  cartridges  to  one  of  the 
guns,  but  on  seeing  hb  master  fall,  he  threw  hifflself  on  the  deck, 
with  the  most  frantic  gesticulations  and  piercing  cries,  eKdaiaung 
that  his  master  was  killed ;  nor  could  he  be  appeased  until  orders 
were  given  to  take  him  beloW ;  when  he  immediately  returned  to 
carrying  cartridges. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  the  purser,  who  had  worked  at  a  gun  like  m  com- 
mon sailor,  being  wounded,  was  carried  below  and  Ipid  on  the  same 
mattress  with  Brookes.  The  wound  of  the  hitter  was  staocfaed, 
and  he  lay  composed,  calmly  awaiting  his  approachmg  deadi. 
Hamilton  observes  that  he  never  looked  so  perfectly  beautifal  as 
at  this  moment,  when  the  anguish  of  bis  wound  had  imparted  a 
feverish  flush  and  lustre  to  his  usually  bloomii^  <x>antenance. 
He  asked  with  great  solicitude  after  Perry,  and  how  the  batfle 
went.  He  gave  a  few  directions  about  his  own  affairs,  and,  wh3e 
his  voice  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  recommended  his  littie 
mulatto  to  kindness  and  protection,  directing  mto  whose  hands  he 
should  be  placed.  While  he  was  yet  talking,  HamHton's  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  some  circumstance  which  occariooed 
him  to  look  another  way  for  a  moment — the  voice  of  his  conq>amon 
died  away  upon  his  ear,  and  when  he  tum^  his  face  again^  poor 
Brookes  had  expired ! 
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THE  BRIDE  OP  ABYDOSi 

A  new  p»cm  with  this  title  has  recently  been  pabliahed  in  England,  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Bjrou.  It  is  a  Turkish  tale,  and  a  companion  picee  to  his  Giaour.  The 
(bDoving  splendid  description  of  Asiatic  scenery  opens  the  fii'st  canto. 

KNOW  ye  the  land  where  the  eypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  theii*  clirae. 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture— the  lore  of  the  tuitle— 
Now  mdt  into  sorrow— now  madden  to  crime  ?— 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine  ? 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shines 

W  here  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume. 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  iiul  in  her  bloom  ; 

Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit. 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  route; 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 

Jn  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 

And  the  purple  of  Ocean  is  deepest  in  die ; 

Where  tlie  vireins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine— 

'Tis  the  clime  of  the  east— 'Us  the  land  of  the  son- 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done  ? 

O  !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 

Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they  tell. 

The  foHowing  is  a  desciiption  of  Zulcika,  the  heixMne  of  the  poem- 
Fair — as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind— 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling. 
Whose  image  then  was  stamped  upon  h^  mind- 
But  once  beguiled— and  ever  more  beguiling  ; 
Dazzling^as  that,  O  !  too  transcendent  vision 

To  sorrow's  phantom -peopled  slumber  given. 
When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elysian, 

And  paints  the  lost  on  earth,  revived  in  heaven— 
Soft — as  the  memory  of  buried  love- 
Pure— as  the  pi*ayer  which  childhood  wafts  above— 
Was  she — the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  chief,  ' 

Who  met  the  maid  with  teara-^but  not  of  gnef. 

W  ho  hath  not  proved— how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenli^  ray  \ 
Who  doth  not  feel— vn til  his  failing  aght 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight— 
His  changing  cheek— lus  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might — the  majesty  of  loveliness  ? 
Such  was  Zuleikft— -such  around  h^  shone-— 
The  nameless  charms  unmarked^  her  alone— 
The  light  of  love — the  purity^jrfgraoe — 
The  nund— the  music  breathing  from  her  face ! 
The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole— 
And  O  !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul ! 

The  following  is  an  exquisite  picture  of  female  gentleness  and  sensibility. 

In  silence  bowed  the  virgin'shead'*- 

And  if  her  eye  was  filled  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed. 

And  changed  ber  cheek  from  pale  to  red 
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And  red  to  pale^  «f  tliroagli  her  ears 

Those  winged  wordtlike  arrows  sped-^ 
What  coald  such  be  bat  maiden  fears  ? 
So  Inight  the  tear  in  beauty's  eje. 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry- 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  bashfulness^ 
Eren  pity  scarce  can  with  it  lest ! 


For  tlu  Analectie  Magasine* 

ON  FRIENDSHIP^ 

)9ow  tweet  h  the  inem'ry  of  joys  that  are  past. 

But  joys  are  delusive  as  Tirtue  is  rare ; 
And  when  age  coob  the  passions  and  deadens  the  taate^ 

We  barely  remember  that  once  such  things  vere. 

So  friendships,  sometimea-— e'er  they  ripen,  grov  old* 
As  the  frost  nips  the  spring-buds  that  soonest  appear; 

And  the  heart  that  first  opens  is  first  to  grow  cold. 
And  pretends  to  forget  that  of  late— such  things  trereu 

Vre  seen  one  on  vhom  smileB  and  caresdls  were  heap'd. 
Till  the  burden  of  kindness  seemed  heavy  to  heart 

And  the  warm  gratefnl  heart  in  sincerity  leaped. 

And  swore  that  'twould  never  forget— -such  tfaiogs  were. 

I  have  heard  tlie  professions  of  friendship  the  dearest, 
\\  hile  suspicion  s  sharp  glance  oonld  not  fancy  a  fear ; 

But  the  friendslup  I  fancied  the  firmest,  sinccrcvt. 
Has  broke— -and  Tve  blush'd,  as  I  thought  such  thinga  were* 

JPhiladelphia, 


TIMID  LOVE^ 

Fjf  Mrs.  Grant. 

O  say  not  that  Arthur  will  see  me  no  more^ 

His  kindness  I  merit,  his  anger  deplore ; 

Though  doubt  made  me  silent,  yet  why  should  he  My, 

^ince  the  dawn  of  affection  b  timid  and  shy  I 

Tve  nourished  the  woodlark  he  brought  from  the  nes^ 
The  flowers  he  presented  I  placed  in  my  breast; 
When  their  beauty  no  longer  delighted  my  eyes. 
With  their  last  dymg  odours  I  mingled  my  sighs. 

Beneath  yon  steep  cliff,  where  the  strawberries  grow« 
Though  the^  surf  in  rude  tumults  beats  ever  below  i 
By  the  dim  light  of  morning,  unseen,  I  repair. 
To  gather  the  fruity  Uut  m j  Arthur  may  ohare. 
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AkiDC  in  the  dusk  of  the  eTenlt)!^  I  rorc. 
With  mjr  harp  I  rcaort  to  the  depth  of  the  groTC  J 
With  seeret  delight,  Uiere  I  sin^  all  bis  lays, 
And  practise  the  music  made  sweet  by  his  praise^ 

O  will  he  return,  his  loved  haunts  to  retrace  ? 
Will  no  rash  resentment  appear  in  his  face  ? 
Ko  more  like  a  blast  will  he  rush  through  the  door. 
And  wring  my  sad  heart  with  reproaches  no  more ! 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION* 

Written  under  the  threat  of  Invasion,  In  the  autumn  of  1804^ 
By  Walter  Scott. 

The  forest  of  Glcnraore  is  drear. 

It  is  an  of  black  pine,  and  the  dark  oak-tree ; 

And  the  midnight  wind,  to  the  mountain  deer. 
Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby :— • 

Tlie  moon  looks  thi'ough  the  ctrifting  storm. 

But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form. 

For  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land. 

And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 

There  is  a  voice  among  the  trees 

That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak— 
That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze. 

And  the  lake-waves  dashing  aeainst  the  rock  ;«- 
There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood, 
The  voice  of  the  Bard  in  fitful  mood; 
His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast. 
At  the  Bard  of  Glcnmore  through  the  forest  past. 

**  Wake  ye  fitmi  your  sleep  of  death, 

>Iinatrels  and  Bards  of  other  days! 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  tlie  heath, 

And  the  mid ni|^t. meteors  dimly  blaze; 
The  Spccti'e  with  his  bloody  hand,* 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland ; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread^ 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead ! 

**  Souls  of  tlie  mighty !  wake  and  say 
To  what  high  strains  jrour  harps  were  strung^ 

When  Lochlin  ploughed  her  billowy  way, 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  ? 

Her  Norsemen,  trained  to  spoil  and  bloody 

Skilled  to  prepare  the  raven's  food, 

All  by  your  harpings  doom'd  to  die 

On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty.f 

*<  Mute  are  ye  all  ?  no  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  b^ ; 
Nor  through  the  pmes  with  whisthng  change^ 

Miraie  the  harp's  wild  harmony ! 
Mute  are  ye  now  ? — Ye  ne*er  were  mute 
When  murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  rapine  with  his  iron  hand. 
Were  hovering  near  your  mountain  strand* 

•  Theforett  of  Oienmore  is  haunted  by  a  spirit  called  Lhamdearg^  or  Red-hand* 
t  ffhere  the  J^orToegian  invader  of  Scotland  received  tvo  ^oody  defeats. 
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^Ojtt  awake  tHe  •traia  to  tell^ 

By  every  deed  in  aooK  enrolTd* 
By  every  chief  who  foonit  or  feU» 

For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold  ;^ 
From  Coilgacfa,*  first  who  roU*d  his  car. 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  lioman  war> 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear, 
^^  ho  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

"  By  an  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars. 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell ! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wars. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell ; 
For  fiercer  than  fierce  Ueneist's  strain. 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all  grasping  Home, 
Gaul's  ravening  legions  hither  come  I'' 

The  wind  ishush'd  and  still  the  lake — 

Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tingling  eara^ 
Bristles  mv  hair,  my  nnews  quake. 

At  the  di'ead  voice  of  other  years — 
"  When  targets  clash'd,  and  bogles  rang. 
And  blades  round  warriors*  heads  were  floog. 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Kberty  !** 


TO  A  LADT,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  SISTEB^ 

Ah !  little  thought  she,  when,  with  wild  delight* 
By  many  a  torrent's  shining  track  she  flew. 
When  mountain  glens,  and  caverns  fuU  of  night. 

O'er  her  young  mind  divine  enchantment  threw ; 

Thiktin  her  veins  a  secret  horror  slept. 
That  her  li^t  footsteps  should  be  heard  no  more ; 
That  she  should  die — nor  watched,  alas !  nor  wept 
By  thee,  unconscious  of  the  pangs  she  bore. 

Tet  round  her  couch  indulgent  fancy  drew 

The  kindred  forms  her  closing  eyes  required. 

There  didst  thou  stand — there,  with  the  smile  she  knew. 

She  moved  her  lips  to  bless  thee,  and  expired. 

And  now  to  thee  she  comes,  still,  stUI  the  same* 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unregarded  by  ! 
To  thee  how  changed,  comes,  as  she  ever  came. 
Health  on  her  cheek,  and  pleasure  in  her  eye  \ 

I 

Kor  less,  less  oft,  as  on  that  day  appears. 
When,  lingering  as  prophetic  of  the  troth. 
By  the  way-side  she  shed  her  parting  tears— 
Forever  lovely  in  the  light  of  youth  f 

•  The  Gal^acuB  ofTacihis, 


DOMESTIC  LITERATURE. 

Measn.  Eastbuni,  Kirk  &  Co.»  New-York,  luTe  rec«Wed  several  aheett  of  a  ncir  Wv 
vel  in  ^  vokimeB  by  Madame  D'Arblay,  author  of  Evelina,  Camilla,  be.  It  it  entitled 
The  Wanderer,  or  Female  JHfficultiea  /  it  will  be  pat  to  press  immediately. 

The  Bride  ofJbydoe,  a  Turkish  Tale,  by  Lord  Byron,  has  been  put  to  press  by 
Moses  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 

Id  the  press  and  will  be  speedilr  published.  The  Commercial  Code  of  France, 
together  with  the  Motives,  or  discourses  of  the  counsellors  of  state,  illustrative  of 
the  Tarioua  proTisions  of  the  Code,  delivered  before  the  legislative  body. 

The  oric^inal  French  text  of  the  code  printed  on  one  page  with  the  English  trans- 
ition on  the  opposite  side.  TranaUted  by  John  Rodman,  Counsellor  at  Law,  New- 
Tork. 

Preparing  for  the  press.  The  true  ute  of  Poety,  a  poem,  by  B.  Allen,  jun.  of 
New -York.  This  poem  contains  a  short  review  of  the  character  and  influence  of 
some  of  the  principitl  religious  poets,  as  well  as  of  several  of  the  heathen  poets  of 
antiquity,  and  of  the  popuhir  modem  poets  of  Great  Britain ;  with  an  exposition  of  a 
few  of  the  proper  subjects  of  poetical  embellishment.  The  chief  object  of  the  work 
it  to  show  that  religion  aflbrtls  the  most  subUrae  and  beautiful  subjects  for  pocay  ■ 
subieets  that  can  never  be  exhausted,  and  which  must  always  dehght* 

An  historical,  mifitary  and  political  account  of  the  life  of  Field  Marshal  Prinee 
Souvaroff^  translated  by  a  gentleman  of  Baltimoi'e,  (from  a  copy  furnished  by  the 
Russian  minister  as  the  most  authentic,)  is  published  by  Edward  J .  Coale,  Bookseller, 
Baltimore,  and  by  Eastbam,  Kirk  &  Co.  of  New-YorK.— The  same  booksellers  have 
likewise  published  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  an  historical  novel  illustrating  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  court  of  Louis  Xm.  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  first 
American  edition,  revised,  with  additional  notes— They  will  in  a  few  days  likewise 
publish  the  narrative  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  illustrated  by  large  coloured  military 
maps,  and  embellished  with  a  likeness  ofKutuzof,  finely  engrav^  by  Edwin. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Hall's  iLaw  Journal  is  in  the  press  at  Baltimore.  To  Ratify 
those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  this  work,  Mr.  Hall  has  ordered  a  few  extra  copies  i% 
ke  printed  of  one  of  the  articles  in  this  volume.  This  is  **  an  answer  to  Mr.  Jefterson's 
instification  of  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  the  New  Orleans  Batture.  By  Edward 
Livingston.'*  Mr.  Jefferson's  view  of  the  subject  will  likewise  be  Inserted  in  the 
volume,  and  both  tracts  will  be  iUustrated  by  smtable  charts. 


SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  late  British  Publications* 

FREEZING  OF  ALCOHOL. 

A  correspondent  mentions  that  the  process  followed  by  Mr.  Hutton  to  freeze 
alcohol,  and  which  he  thought  proper  to  concea^  was  as  follows :  The  alcohol  is  put 
into  a  condensing  vessel,  and  air  condensed  on  it  as  far  as  can  be  done  with  safety.— 
The  vessel  is  then  reduced  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  by  means  of  freezing 
mixtures,  and  the  air  being  allowed  suddenly  to  make  its  escape  increases  the  com 
so  much  that  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE. 

M.  De  Lamarck  has  published  a  new  System  of  Natural  History,  and  he  explains 
In  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  the  classes,  orders,  and  genera  of  ammals ;  but  as  tra« 
vellers  have  since  discovered  many  new  species  and  genera  ;  as  anatomists  have 
bettier  developed  their  structure ;  and  lastly,  as  the  discrimination  of  M.  de  Lamarck 
has  discovered  several  new  relations  between  them,  he  has  published  anabrid|e4 
syllabus  of  his  course  according  to  this  perfected  method,  in  which  he  contents  him« 
self  with  indicating  the  characters  of  Uie  superior  divisions,  and  merely  gives  the 
simple  nonunative  enumeration  of  the  genera. 

He  follows  in  point  of  arrangement  the  order  of  the  degrees  of  complication, 
commencing  with  the  most  simple  animals.  Supponng  that  those  which  have  na 
nerves  apparent,  are  moved  only  in  virtue  of  their  irritabilitj',  he  denominates  them 
opatkic  animals  .*  he  gives  the  name  of  scnrible  animals  to  othcn  withoot  vertebras 
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and  retenret  that  of  inteH^fent  animal*  far  thote  with  Tertebrc  To  kit  old  ck 
he  adds  that  of  e$rrhipede9,  whkh  eomprebeiMis  the  9tarland$i  and  their  analogOBB 
genera,  and  vhiobhe  pUecs  between  theae  anelidet  uA  imUu9ci  g  Htkidi  epizoarf 
Oi*  intestinal  wormsy  whioh  he  places  among  his  apathio  animals ;  and  that  of  tUeti^ 
fu9or€9t  or  raisorosGOpic  animals  without  mouths  or  apparent  intestines.  He  leaved 
the  eohino-dermes  among  the  radiarii  and  the  apathic  animals,  and  in  a  greater  d^ 
gree  of  simplioity  than  that  in  which  he  places  the  intestinal  worms. 

M.  Cuvier,  purposing  soon  to  commence  the  printing  of  his  great  work  OftCam* 
parative  Anatomy,  which  has  occupied  his  attention  for  so  many  years^  has  nreacAU' 
ed  to  tlie  Institute  the  table  of  the  dirisions  according  to  which  the  animal  kingdoim 
ought  to  be  distributed  in  tbis  work.  For  a  kmg  time  naturalists  were  struck  wiui  the 
great  differences  which  distinguish  the  inTcrtebral  animals  from  each  other,  while  the 
vertebral  animals  resemble  each  o^er  in  so  many  respects.  Hence  resatfed  agneat 
difficulty  in  drawing  up  their  comparatiTe  anatomy ;  the  animals  with  vert^sis 
being  easily  generalized,  but  not  the  others :  a  remedy,  however,  has  been  wigguitod 
for  this  difficulty ;  from  the  way  in  which  the  propositions  relative  to  each  fur^fut 
were  always  grouped,  M.  Cuvier  concluded  that  there  exist  among  animals  foor 
principal  forms ;  the  first  of  which  is  that  with  which  we  are  acquainted  under  &# 
name  of  vertebral  animals,  and  of  which  the  other  three  are  nearly  comparahia  to  il- 
by  the  uniformity  of  their  respective  plans.  The  author  denominates  them  iiM//tfMi^ 
ai*ticulated  animals,  and  radiated  animals  or  zoophytes;  and  subdivides  eaeh  oC 
those  forms  or  ramifications  into  four  classes,  according  to  motives  nearly  eqiiiv»» 
lent  to  those  upon  which  the  four  classes  rest  which  are  generally  adopted  among  thft 
vertebral  animals.  He  has  derived  from  this,  in  some  measure,  aymmetrifial 
arrangement,  a  great  facility  in  reducing  under  generid  rules  the  divetiities  of  or- 
ganization. 

The  comparison  which  the  same  member  has  drawn  of  the  osteology  of  vertebral 
animals,  has  furnished  him  with  some  new  ideas  as  to  the  osseous  structure  of  tko 
head  in  this  branch.  It  had  been  long  since  ascertained  that  oviparous  vertebrat 
animals,  i  e.  birds,  reptilas,  and  fishes,  had  several  common  rdatrans  of  organii^ft* 
tion,  which  made  them  differ  from  the  viviparous  or  mamiferous  vertebral  auUnrit; 
M.  Cuvier  has  endeavoured  to  determine,  in  a  certain  manner,  to  wfaatbooe  of  Aft- 
head  of  the  mamifens  each  group  of  bones  of  the  head  of  the  different  oripail 
answers,  and  he  thinks  he  has  attained  this,  by  adding  to  the  analogy  of  tho  fcBto* 
of  the  former,  the  consideration  of  the  position,  and  of  the  Chnotions  of  the  boneV' 
s'.  e,  by  examining  what  organs  they  protect,  to  what  nerves  and  vessels  they  give  % 
passage,  and  what  muscles  are  attached  to  them. 

M.  Geisecke,  thp  celebrated  mineralogist,  arrived  lately  at  Edinburgh,  firoaa 
Greenland,  on  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  Aer  a  residence  of  seven  years  and  a  hatf 
in  the  country;  dujjng  which  time  he  examined  the  \ihole  Hne  of  coast  from  Cape 
Farewell  to  76  degrees  of  north  latitude.  He  has  brought  with  him  a  fine  coIWctiQa , 
of  minerals,  among  which  are  many  totally  unknown  to  the  mineralogisU  of  Europe. 
He  proftoses  to  pubfish  an  account  of  his  stay  in  Greenland^  which  the  scie&tifto 
world  will  look  for  with  great  anxiety. 


LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS, 

T7te  foUctritig'  notice$  of  Workt,  pubUtheth  or  prepartng  for  thepre^^,  are  tf-* 
^  lectedfrom  late  British  publications,' 

Mr.  Copley  is  now  engaged  upon  a  work,  which  will,  by  admirers  of  warlike 
achievements,  be  thought,  iu  an  especial  manner,  worthy  of  his  pencil  It  is  an 
equestrian  portrait  of  Marshal  Wellington,  attended  by  hia  aiU'de-camps,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Lord  March,  both  of  whom  have  aitten  purposely  for  their 
portraits ;  a  subject  for  which  Mr.  C.  has  proved  his  competency,  by  several 
other  equestrian  portraits  of  unrivalled  merit.  The  size  is  eight  feet  by  nx ;  and 
besides  the  three  portraits,  the  back  ground  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  perspective  of 
the  battle  of  Salamanca.  It  will,  doubtiess,  rank  amon^  Mr  C<^ley*B  best  per" 
formances ;  and  will,if  it  can  be  finished  in  time,  be  a  leadmg  object  in' the  »cxtex- 
bibition  at  Somerset  House. 
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The  Mar^viaa  of  (Vnapach  has  composed^  and  intends  !•  gntify  the  woM 
withy  memoirs  of  her  acti%e  and  chequered  life ;  and  no  female  of  this  age  baa 
it  more  in  her  power  to  reooid  the  features  of  the  times»  beeause  no  one  has  acted 
»  more  eonapionous  part  than  this  illustrious  lady. 

The  woiriu  of  Ben  Jonson,  with  notes,  critieal  and  explanatory,  and  a  life  of  the 
snthor,  are  announced  by  B^.  'William  GifTord,  in  ten  Tolumes. 

Sir  Everard  Home  announces  a  course  of  JLeetures  dn  Comparati?e  Anatomy^  de- 
^▼ered  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Mr.  PhilBpart  will  speedily  publish  Memoirs  of  General  Moreau,  embellished 
"With  a  portrait,  uken  a  few  weeks  before  lus  death,  and  a  fac  simUe  of  his  last 
letter  to  Madame  Moreau. 

History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  revolution  in  1688,  to  the  French  reTolutioa 
in  trS9  By  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.  P.  L.  L  O  F.  R.  S.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
ftothoT  that  this  work  may  not  exceed  three  volumes  in  quarto,  but  it  may  extend  to 
fipu*  He  has  already  experienced  a  facitity  of  access  to  original  papers  greater 
than,  even  with  his  confidence  in  the  Iibei*afity  of  the  age  and  nation,  he  could  have 
ventwred  to  hope  But  there  are  doubtless  many  propnetors  of  valuable  papers  to 
whom  he  ha«  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  known,  or  of  whose  collections  be  has  not 
heard  They  are  likely  to  be  as  desirous  as  any  others  to  contribute  towards  an  au- 
thentie  history  of  their  country.  Trusting  in  their  liberal  character,  the  author 
venture^  ii^  this  manner,  respectfully  to  solicit  information,  through  lus  publishers, 
coneeming  the  historioal  papers  in  their  possession,  and  to  request  access  to  their 
eoUeetionSy  in  the  manner,  and  on  the  conditions  which  they  may  think  fit  to  pre- 
scribe. 

The  life  of  James  the  Second,  King  of  England,  collected  out  of  Memoirs  writ 
ef  bis  own  hand.  Also,  King  James's  Advice  to  his  son ;  and  that  monarch's  last 
will,,  dated  November  17,  1688.  The  whole  to  be  edited,  by  order  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prinee  reeent,  by  the  Kev.  J.  S.  Clark,  L.I«.B.  F.  K.  S.  Historio- 
grapher to  the  king,  andhbranan  to  bis  royal  highness. 

Travels  in  South  America,  by  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  Translated 
from  the  French,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Humboldt,  by  Helen  Maria 
WHIiams.    In  8vo  with  picturesque  and  geograplucal  atlases. 

Relation  llistorique  du  Voyage  de  M.  M.  de  Humbobit  et  Bonpland,  dans 
L'Ameriqoe  Meridionale  Quatre  volumes  in  quarto  sur  papier  veMn  nom-de-Jesus. 
Un  Volume  d' Atlas  Geographique  et  Physique,  qui  coutiendra  40  Planch,  sur 
colomb.  Venn.  Un  volume  d' Atlas  Pittoresque^  containing  60  PI.  la  plupart 
colorees,  sur  colorob  velin.  Le  meme  ouvrage,  impnme  en  douze  volumes  in  octavo, 
avec  un  Atlas  Geographique  et  Physique,  sur  papier  fin* 

British  Biography  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Containing  also,  Uves  of  most  of 
the  eminent  characters  of  the  present  age ;  interspersed  wiUi  much  original  anec- 
dote and  criticism,  and  forming  a  standard  book  of  reference  tii  such  extensive 
and  varied  information,  as  to  be  requisite  in  the  libraries  of  persons  of  every  pro- 
fession  By  a  society  of  clerical  and  lay  members  of  Oxford  University.  In  3  vols, 
thick  8vo.   ^50  will  be  printed  on  royal  4to  vellum* 

The  T'astor's  Fire  >ide.  By  Miss  Porter,  author  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and 
Scottish  Chiefa    In  3  vols  duodecimo. 

Letters  on  India.  By  Maria  Graham.  Author  of  a  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Ilidia.    Illustrated  by  plates.    In  1  vol.  8vo.  , 

Qnelques  detail  sur  le  General  Moreau  et  ses  demiers  moments,  suivis  d'une 
eonrte  notice  biographique.  Par  Paul  Svinipc  Cet  ouvraee  offre  des  faits  d'autant 
phis  interessants  qu'ils  ont  ete  recueilUs  par  un  temoin  ocuUure,  honore  de  la  confi- 
ance  du  General  Moreau,  et  qui  a  ete  charge  de  Taccompagner  sur  le  continent,  ou  il 
nc  Va  pas  quitte  depuis  Tinstant  de  son  debarquement  jusqu'a  sa  mort. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  in  the  house  of  com- 
nioas,  from  his  entrance  into  parliament  in  1768,  to  the  year  1806.  With  Memoir^ 
Introduction,  &ca.    In  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  Speeehet  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Edmittd  Bork^  With  MenMurs,  IntrV' 
taction,  kc» 
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Parthcr  CoMidcrations  on  6ic  Sute  of  the  Currency.  By  theEari  of  Lander^ 
dale. 

QoarreU  of  Authors,  a  Continuation  of  their  Calamities ;  or  some  Memoira  for 
our  Literary  History,  inoludiDg  specimens  of  ControTcrsy  from  the  reign  c€ 
EUzabeth.    By  the  author  of  "  Curieaitiet  •/  literature.**  %  yol.  cr.  8to. 

Unpublished  Manuscripts  of  Gibbon.  In  April  next  will  be  published,  in  5  Tolt. 
«vo.  comprinnff  one  of  entirely  neto  matter,  with  a  portrait,  from  the  best  likeness 
af  the  author,  and  other  plates.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon,  ^-ft^- 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  composed  by  himself;  illustrated  from  hm 
Letters,  with  occasional  notes  and  oarrative.    By  Lord  Sheffield. 


WEST'S  PAINTING. 

Mr.  West  has  for  several  months  been  engaj;ed  on  a  grand  epic  painting.  Tbe 
aubiect  represents  Christ  brought  out  from  the  judgment  hall  by  Pilate,  wbopresenta 
him  to  the  chief  priest  Caiaphas,  and  rulers  of  the  people,  «  saying  unto  them,  ye 
have  brought  this  man  unto  me  as  one  that  perrerteth  the  people,  and  behold  I  h«we 
examined  him  before  >ou,  and  hare  found  no  fault  in  this  man  touching  those  things 
whei-eof  ye  accuse  him.**  Luhe,  xxm.  14.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  painted  by 
Mr  West,  being  34  feet  by  l6  feet,  with  the  principal  figure*  somewhat  larger  than 
life  I  he  subject  is  evidently  one  ol  the  highest  interest  that  could  be  chosen  by  si 
painter,  and  affords  scope  for  every  varictv  of  passion.  I  he  reaignoHan  of  Chnat, 
the  authority  of  PiUte,  the  pride  of  the  chief  priests,  the  hatred oi  the  Phariseea, 
the  acorn  of  vulgar  prejudice,  the  aurprtae  of  many  at  the  sentence,  the^<r/of  the 
mother  of  Jesus  and  other  women,  the  passive  citrioaky  of  mere  spectators,  and 
finallv  the  disciplined  vtuHfference  of  the  Koman  soldiery,  who  were  to  execute  tbe 
sentence,  serve  to  exercise  and  to  prove  the  gi-eat  talents  of  die  painter.  Such  a 
picture,  so  happily  conceived,  involring  the  great  variety  of  passiotis  displayed  by 
120  figures,  so  correctly  drawn,  so  completely  grouped,  so  naturally  coloured,  and 
in  such  harmonious  keeping,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  well  in  justice  to  Mr.  Wbst,  as 
to  our  readers,  and  to  the  age,  to  say,  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  before.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not,  as  a  grand  epic  picture  any  superior  in  England ;  though  we  do  not 
forget  the  great  collections  of  ancient  and  modem  masters  with  which  the  country 
is  covered ;  neither  the  cartoons,  nor  the  \delplu  pictu.-es  of  Barry,  the  chef 
d'ttuvrcs  ofSir  Joshua,  Mr-  W  est's  former  pictures,  the  wonders  of  Blenheim,  Bur- 
leigh, Grosvenor  House,  Cleveland  House,  Wilton,  Corsham,  or  other  able  land 
royal  collections.  We  are  aware  that  in  challenging  this  comparison,  and  in  doing 
justice  to  the  greatest  modern  painter  in  England,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  we  may 
provoke  the  taunts  of  some  of  Mr.  West's  rivals,  and  draw  on  him  some  impertinen- 
ecs  of  anonymous  criticism — we  have  however  honestly  done  our  duty,  and  for  the 
credit  of  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  we  wish  our  influence  were 
predominant  and  universal !  We  undersUnd  this  great  picture  is  likely  to  be  finished 
byChristmas,  and  that  Mr.  West  intends  to  exhibit  it  on  his  own  account,  either  by 
itself  or  in  a  gallery  filled  with  many  of  his  chief  performances  during  the  half 
CENTURY  which  has  elapsed  since  his  arrival  from  luly.  In  this  age  of  speculation^ 
the  greedy  spirit  of  which  reaches  the  elegant,  as  well  as  the  useful  arts,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  painter  has  already  been  offered  by  some  dealers  tentbousand 
GUINEAS  for  this  chef  d*auvre,  or  seven  thousand,  and  the  profiUofthe 
first  season.  His  famous  picture  of  Chriat  HeaHng  the  Sick,  for  which  he  received 
hut  three  thousand  guineas,  has,  we  are  totd,  already  returned  thirteen  thousand  ia 
the  produce  of  its  exhibitions,  and  in  subscriptions  for  prinU. 

A  complete  General  Analytical  Index  to  the  anonymous  essays  publidicd  under 
the  title  of  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  from  October,  180^  to  November,  1812,  Is  an- 
nounced; comprehending,  in  one  alphabetical  series,  distinct  references  to  the  names 
of  authors  reviewed,  titles  of  books  revie  ♦ed,  authorities  cited  ot  quoted,  puhlie 
questions  discussed,  and  all  incidental  matter. 

The  editor  of  the  Examiner  shortly  will  publish  the  Feast  of  the  Poets,  with  a 
Tarietyof  additional  notes,  and  some  other  pieces  in  prose. 

A  new  Comedy  has  been  published,  entitled,  First  Impressions,  or  Trade  in  the 
West    Written  by  Horatio  Sinithi  Esq.  one  of  the  authors  of  Rejected  Addressee, 
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Golleetians  from  the  Greek  Anthology^  and  from  the  Pastoral^ 
EltgiaCj  and  Dramaiic  Poets  of  Greece.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Bland  and  others.     8vo.  pp.  525. 

[From  the  Quarterly  ReTiew.] 

Ths  greater  part  of  those  small  poems,  which,  though  ofteii 
arbitrarily  abridged  and  mutilated  by  the  taste  or  whim  of  their 
editors,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  transmitted  from  the  hands  of 
Polemo  and  Melei^er  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Jacobs,  with  tole- 
rable fidelity,  seem  hitherto  to  have  met  with  no  counterpart  in 
the  literature  of  any  country.     The  word  epigram  (properly  an 
inscription)  has  been  almost  exclusively  applied  in  the  latin,  as 
well  as  in  the  living  languages,  to  that  species  of  trifle,  generally 
compressed  within  the  space  of  a  few  distichs,  the  beauty  of  which 
consisted  in  some  happy  play  of  words,  or  conceit  of  thought. 
Very  different  was  the  epigram  of  he  Greeks :  without  any  of  the 
aids  by  which  the  greater  poets  of  antiquity  embellished  their 
works,  with  no  development  of  character,  no  condensation  of  de- 
scriptive  images,  ifo  agreeable  fictions  recommended  to  the  ima- 
^nation  by  what  is  at  least  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  systems  of 
theology,  they  have  contrived  to  infuse  into  their  brief  composi* 
tioDS  a  charm  at  once  sober  and  pleasing.     Most  of  the  common- 
places of  poetry  may  be  traced  to  the  anthology,  and  as  the  ae- 
Vou  III.  New  Series.  34 
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knoffledgmeiit  of  obligatioi»  is  rarelj  pmictint  in  Ike  world  of  Mr- 
ten,  paUic  eatimatioD  has  not  onfireqaentiy  be^o  very  dfi^ropd^^ 
tioiied  to  the  real  pretenskHis  of  the  literary  borrower* 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  tenderoess  of  real  passioD  expttiasiJ 
SwciUj,  and  in  words  which,  being  most  oainral,  come  BMXrt  Ikmh^ 
lo  the  heart,  shodd  seek  it  among  the  Gbeekepigraoioiatists.  Tkey 
seem  to  have  had  the  art  of  the  Dervne  who  could  throw  Mm 
•otl  into  the  body  of  another  man,  afid^at  once  possess  idandif  «C 
his  sentiments,  adopt  his  passions,  and  assome  aU  the  fanctioiia  and 
feelings  of  his  situation.     We  are  the  more  sensible  of  this  excel* 
lence,  because  It  has  so  rarely  been  our  fiite  to  meet  with  tkA 
delicate  tenderness  which  is  the  highMt  beavty  of  amaloiy  poetry* 
Perhaps  Ouarini  and  Metastasio  alone,  among  the  moderns,  have 
feond  this  secret  path  to  the  heart,  and  even  their  approach  is  bf^ 
a  rather  more  dr^aed  and  ornamented  road  thm  Aat  adopted  by^ 
the  epigrammatists.      We  still  remembef  our  jpteas^M^  at  findiog^ 
«i  the  first  perusal  of  PMtor  Fido,  many  of  Haose  elegant  pieces 
of  poetry  which  had  so  often  delighted  us  as  detached  songs ;  and.  i 
our  gratification  was  augmented  by  ttie  associations  whkk  the 
ckamsof  orasic  bad  connected  with  tbem;'**^  muuc  fai  tliejper^ 
fKtion  of  its  best  powers^  sinploi  expressive,  unaffected.    Th« 
nMrit  of  the  similes  scattered  throughout  the  scenes  of  Metaetanio^ 
has  been  jnatly  appreciated,  aad  too  much  cannot  be  vM  b  prahe 
•f  their  variety  and  exactness,  or  of  die  fertility  of  that  ram 
which  ooidd  fiimish  endless  noveky  of  ornament  to  so  ssany  &mu 
no  nearly  simibir  in  character  and  situtition.    At  the  same  time  we 
know  not  whether  the  whole  vange  of  Italian  poetry,  so  emhientij' 
fitted  by  its  polish  and  softness  for  die  language  of  bve,  cno 
Bmikh  any  thii^  more  beaotifnl  than  the  following  six  wordi  of 
Theocritus,  quoted  by  the  present  translator.    No  passage  shown 
mere  forcibly  the  advantage  which  the  (}reek  famguage  possawon 
over  every  other  by  its  conciseness*— or  at  tpj^Hti  n  *pan  yuraonwip. 

^  CM  aHU^  e  dd  desia,  in  un  giomo  slwreccfaia,'* 

aa  Salvini  haa  accon^eiy,  but  somewhat  diffusely,  rendered  it;  ' 
But  the  chief  merit  of  the  Itelian  writers  b,  that  tiieir  enteW 
Eshments  are  seldom  out  of  place,  their  im^^ery  is  natmi  tmt 
am-opriate;  and  if  this  is  an  excellence,  surely  the  sknpKelty  of 
the  Greek  epgrammatisis,  which  remlered  t^  indepwdent  oT 
ornamental  aids,  is  a  virtue  of  a  much  h%her  order.  Widi  the 
latter  the  argument  is  not  considered  as  a  mere  nicbe,  in  which 
the  mcture  m^y  be  convemsotiy  placed,  but  tke  image  is  made  mi 
auQiUiary,  and  ilhistrates  the  subject;  nor  need  we  wonder  If  the 
distinct  and  well  manged  thought,  the  appropriate  epithet^  aad 
the  fomiliiff  expresmon  of  the  Greek  epigram,  have  a  more  piramg 
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^fiect  than  tbe  florid  And  mebdioiM  deKcacjr  of  the  itriian  Cfinzonot, 
or  the  more  ▼ivacions  trifling  of  the  Frendi  madrigal.  The  Tirtiie 
^  aifnpliciijr  haa  neyer  been  sufficiently  stodied  by  the  poets  of 
wur  own  eoantrj ;  and  those  of  tbe  present  day,  whose  pretensionli 
to  it  are  noat  oBtentatioos,  have  given  us  an  imitation  which  dif- 
fitfs  Ml  anich  from  the  or^hialy  as  Cowper's  lai^id  version  from 
Vi^  BHTJestj  and  spirit  of  Homer ;  or  the  vulgar  travesties  of  tbo 
:dSneid  from  the  onequaUed  delicacy  of  the  Mantuan  poet. 

Oonciseness  is  another  pre-eminent  beauty  of  the  anlhology; 
The  aflfectation  of  it  which  is  created  by  the  desire  of  expressing 
a  ctMumon  idea  with  sententioiis  and  oracalar  brevity,  is  of  a  very 
4iSeareiit  nature  from  that  nicety  of  judgment,  which  prunes  away 
mvery  ivord  (hat  interrupts  or  encumbers  the  sentence,  yet  removes 
none  of  the  links  which  formed  the  original  ebam  of  connexioR  in 
Ae  Bftind,  and  suffers  every  thii^  to  remain  distinct,  inteifigible,  aoid 
well  defined*    There  is  no  kiai  of  wrttbg  fess  umibrstood  thsai 
IhiB ;  4he  imitatioo  of  Montesquieu  has  b^n  &tal  to  many  wIm 
could  Bot  perceive  that  his  genhis  enabled  him  to  make  hn  way 
throu|^  cluuM  without  being  much  encumbered  or  retarded  in  bw 
progress;  or  that  conciseness  can  never  atone  for  obscm*ity,  aai 
is  only  pleasing  when  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  misimderstood.    it 
was  an  aim  at  conciseness  which  occasioned  so  many  perplexing 
iaveniions.  of  language,  and  such  a  want  of  lucid  arrangement  in 
Mr*  Cami^y's  last  exquisite  poem ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
once  more  expressing  our  regret,  that  the  author  should  have  ever 
fbrgotten  that  bis  readers  were  not  possessed  of  the  same  train  of 
ideas  which  filled  his  own  mind,  and  that  fab  conceptions  mint  be 
distinctly  encibo^bed  in  language,  before  their  character  and  vaittO 
eouid  be  doly  appreciated.     Fortunately,  howefver,  good  sense  is 
of  all  countries  aioid  ages ;  so  that,  even  in  the  most  tastdess  times; 
it  may  not  be  too  late  to  recollect  that  the  homage  due  to  oib*  ite- 
rary  predecessors  is  paid  as  properly  oy  avoiding  their  errors,  as 
by  imitating  their  beauties.     Ueniua  is  a  raw  material  too  precious 
to  be  worked  up  into  articles  of  a  slight  and  perishable  nature ;  and 
we  sbdl  best  consult  the  extension  and  perpetnity  of  our  own  &me^ 
by  confonittig  to  acknowledged  excellence,  and  by  using  the  mo- 
dels qI  antiquity  not  servilely,  but  freely,  and  wiA  discrimination* 

It  must  not  be  overiooked,  that  the  conciseness  for  which  we 
have  commended  the  poets  of  the  smtholegy,  is  usually  the  prodoct 
of  a  state  which  has  not  yet  seen  its  Augustan  n^e.  We  are  teU 
that  the  simplicity  and  purity  which  tbe  chaste  manners  of  elder 
Borne  presented,  are  not  to  be  expected  among  the  dregs  of 
BooibIbs  :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  were 
tomposed  either  immediatdy  before,  or  dorii^  tbe  worst  days  of 
that  calaoutons  p^iod  in  the  history  of  literature,  so  <»nphaticaHy 
termed  ks  dark  age.    It  is  impossible  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of 
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the  eCbrti  wlMcb  pndmei  them  couposltionB,  widioat  cdnMk^^ 
bg  Ae  dificuity  ii  MhrtHufiog  •trcngth  for  softoew,  and  ligiliwwii 
omaflMBlfer  conoeit,  at  a  time  when  true  ttfCewaiDeprlyextiKC^- 
and  tafent  chiled  by  the  repukuve  iadiflforiiice  of  ^nerant  baite- 
riaaa. 

Nor  b  there  leas  BMlter  for  aerpriae  in  the  favourite  ariijeota  of 
thia  coUeetioB*  The  writera  of  a  cevntry  on  the  decline  aire  wpt 
to  overlook  the  commonplacea  of  poetry,  and  to  aeek  a  more  dfo* 
tant  field  for  ideaa  than  ispreaented  by  the  brief  existence  allotted 
to  beauty  and  virtue,  by  remenbraaces  of  the  accidents  of  homaa 
life,  ^*  the  ills  of  age,  sickness,  or  poverty,  neglected  love,  or  for- 
saken friendship."  Yet  whoever  expects  to  meet  with  amusement 
in  this  volume,  must  be  contented  to  derive  it  from  the  repreaent* 
ation  of  unlaboured  and  obvious  sentiments ;  and  if  he  has  not  suffi- 
cient delicacy  of  taste  to  feel  that  it  is  to  such  a  representation  the 
best  beauties  of  poetry  belong,  he  must  be  ignorant  of  its  greatest 
charm. 

With  such  claims  on  the  attention  of  every  literary  man,  it  maj 
be  a  reasonable  cause  of  wonder  that,  while  most  of  the  other  das- 
aics  have  been  presented  to  us  again  and  again  in  an  English  dress, 
acircely  a  single  scholar  should  have  hitherto  called  upon  us  to 
admire  these  smaller  relics  of  antiquity.  The  success  oi  Cowleyj 
Prior  and  Cumberland,  in  whatever  they  have  chosen  to  translate 
is  well  known,  and  their  full  share  of  merit  is  allowed  to  them  in 
this  volume.  Many  of  their  versions  are  admitted  into  it,  and  the 
air  of  originality  which  pervades  them,  leaves  us  only  to  regr^ 
that  the^,  who  could  do  so  well,  should  have  done  so  little ;  and 
that  thev  success  should  not  have  sooner  elcited  others  to  similar 
efforts.  Before  we  proceed  to  Mr.  Bland,  we  will  say  a  few  words 
on  each  of  these  writers,  and  our  readers  will  then  be  better  able 
to  judge  what  pretensions  the  present  translators  have  to  r^k  with 
those  whose  praise,  for  as  much  as  they  have  undertaken,  is  already 
ao  universal 

The  ruling  passion  of  Cowley,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  collected  from 
his  writings,  was  the  love  of  retirement.  He  spent  the  most  active 
part  of  his  life  in  the  fatiguing  attendance  on  the  formalities  of  a 
court,  and,  as  commonly  happens  to  men  familiar  with  greatnesib 
he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  heartlessness  of  what  is  truly 
called  public  life.  His  essays  in  prose  and  verse  are  full  of  the 
pleasures  of  retirement,  and  the  country ;  it  was  this  predilection 
which  led  him  toViigiPs  "  O  fortunati  nimium"— Horace's  "  Beatus 
ille  qui  procul  negotiis,"  and  the  fable  of  the  country  mouse*— Chin- 
dian^s  "Old  Man  of  Verona*' — Martial's  "Vitam  qu»  faciant  beatio- 
rem,*'  and  "  Vis  fieri  liber."  ^  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  pervades 
the  **  Epitapfaium  vivi  auctoris,"  so  well  known  by  its  own  classical 
beauty  of  sentiment  and  expression,  and  by  Addison's  admirable 
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traadfttiM.  TIm  «r  of  sliSiMB  md  ttHknimU  mm  or  Imi  fv- 
eeiv«hfe  in  all  Cowle/s  writiiip,  is  ptHljr  o«^  lo  the  ttwettftd 
state  of  the  Im^guwy^  and  partiy  tf>  a  styb  whkh  not  mfir eq««iti|r 
has  fDor«  of  the  Latin  tbui  of  Urn  Eogfisli  idipui.  But  the  rhwic^ 
teristic  merit  of  his  transiationa,  which  leads  Mr.  Bland  to  plaeo 
him.at<t]ie  head  of  all  the  initatonkof  Aaacnea»  is  their  onginal 
8piiit«>  Sir  John  Denhain  aUndes  to  this  exeeUenoe  m  sane  vevj 
beautiful  Unes  ^  on  the  death  of  Cowley." 

«' To  him  BO  anthiw  was  unknoiniy 

Yet  what  he  wrote^  was  all  his  own^  Sic.. 

—Horace's  wit,  and  Villi's  state» 

He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate : 

And  when  like  them  he  would  appear. 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear.** 

Prior's  mind  was  of  a  very  difierent  cast.  Bom  in  the  days  of 
the  gayest  court  which  England  ever  saw,  and  at  a  time  when  lan- 
guage was  cultivated  only  as  a  mode  of  elegance,  he  easily 
accommodated  himself  to  the  levity  of  his  age,  and  was  fortunate 
encnigh  to  be  enabled,  like  Camilla  h  the  Mneid,  to  skim  along  the 
surface  without  sinking.  The  bigotry  and  superstition  which  had 
degraded  religion  in  the  preceding  times,  had  driven  the  gay  cour- 
tiers of  Charles  11.  with  a  nbertine  monarch  at  their  head,  into  the 
opposite  extremes  of  atheism  and  sensuality.  Courage  was  their 
omj  virtue,  liveliness  their  only  merit  It  was  with  them,  as  with 
the  French  at  a  later  Period,  always  jour  de  fete ;  they  were  bred 
up  in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  when  the  sunshine  of  their  for- 
tune returned,  they  gave  iai  loose  to  pleasure.  But  fortunately  for 
the  world,  this  is  the  artificial,  not  the  natural  state  of  society;  the 
disorder  was  not  incurable,  and  not  very  contagious ;  for  it  soon 
appeared  that  immorality  had  its  cant  as  well  as  enthusiasm,  and 
that  the  airy  gayety  and  carelesness  of  skepticism,  though  adapted 
to  the  light  heartedness  of  youth,  were  not  qualities  calculated  to 
animate  the  decline  of  life,  and  sooth  the  dimness  and  infirmities 
of  our  later  years.  This  is  the  fiend  that "  expects  its  evening 
prey,"  and  exacts  a  terrible  recompense  for  the  moments  of  ease 
and  merriment  bestowed  under  the  form  of  pleasure.  Such  was 
the  character  of  this  period — a  few  words  yet  remain  to  be  said 
concerning  its  productions.  The  French  early  acquired  a  tone  of 
refinement  and  elegance  which  was  long  neglected  by  other  nations ; 
their  writers  of  course  adopted  a  style  suitable  to  the  high  culti- 
vation which  prevailed,  and  the  delicacy  and  correctness  of  their 
productions  were  well  calculated  at  once  to  gratify  the  nicety  of  a 
refined  taste,  and  to  atone  for  a  certain  deficiency  of  genius  and 
energy.  On  the  contrary,  the  licentiousness  of  the  court  of  Charles 
&tal  to  purity  and  elegance ;  and  the  rich  vein  of  genius, 
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wMdi,  iioirftT^  dbicuf  <M  by  the  firise  taste,  oi^  corrupted  I^  die 
mMp^y  of  Ae  lisves,  etill  perfaaips  remains  unequalled,  pres 
n^  teepe  to  the  iioa^iiiitioii  to  conceive  what  m^t  have  bee& 
produced  bjr  the  tame  taknt,  under  happier  auspices,  and  in  a  W- 
ler  age.  Point  and  wit  were  the  chief  objects  oTattention  in  ereiy 
branch  of  literature,  and  that  Wtoor  which  the  writers  would  have 
expended  profitably  in  corrediiig  Ibe  looseness  and  extravi^ttice 
of  their  produdkNis,  was  oonsBmed  in  an  eadkat  aeareh  after  low 
conceits  and  artificial  prettimsaaa,  Wkh  ill  Ibeae  ftuilts— 4juiIIi 
for  which  scarcely  any  vigour  of  oaotsepHon  or  execntSon  can 
atone-'-tbere  is  araoineaB  and  spbit,  a  ricnness  and  variety  of  e%r 
pression  pervadii^  tbe  writings  of  the  age,  which  must  defight 
every  reader*  Prior  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  many  of  the 
grosser  fa^ts,  and  to  make  many  of  the  beauties  of  his  age  more 
peculiariy  his  own.  He  has  not  been  less  happy  in  catching  the 
manner  of  Fontaine,  than  Fontaine  him^lf .  in  embel^abiBg  the 
tales  of  Boccace,  Poggio,  and  Ariosto,  with  natural  strokes  and 
archness  of  humour.  His  translations  are  chiefly  of  aoch  poems 
as  relate  to  love  and  gallantry,  and  no  one  has  surpassed  him  m 
ease  and  vivacious,  though  not  always  strictly  delicate,  point* 
Nearly  all  hb  versioM  might  be  classed  under  the  title  of  epi- 
gram, as  tbe  word  is  used  by  Martial,  and  every  English  writer ; 
nor  has  he,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  attempted  a  translation  of  any 
of  those  moral  and  serious  poems  which  are  the  chief  omameots 
of  the  Greek  anthology. 

Prior  has  detained  our  atteotion  so  long,  that  our  remarks  on 
Cumberland  must  be  very  brief.  It  is  weU  known  that  tbe  latter 
author  grew  at  once  into  notice  as  a  scholar,  and  established  bis 
cUum  to  the  title,  by  the  admirable  essays  on  the  fragments  of  the 
Greek  drama  published  in  the  Observer.  The  excellence  of  tboM 
observations  subjected  Cumberiand  to  a  singular  suspidon*  When 
they  first  came  out,  he  was  better  known  by  his  relationship  to 
Bentley,  than  by  hhi  learning,  and  it  was  hinted  that  he  might  have 
aken  the  substance  of  the  essays,  or  the  essays  themselves,  &om 
uiannscripts  of  his  grandfether  which  had  fallen  into  his  posses- 
sion. This  is  a  charge  of  which  the  character  of  Bentley  him- 
self does  not  stand  quite  clear,  and  we  have  many  anecdotes  to 
C'ove  that  literary  honesty  is  not  always  the  accompaniment  of 
arning;  but  Cumberiand  was  a  man  of  no  common  talent  or 
cultivation  of  mind,  who,  if  he  had  written  less  hastUy,  would 
have  been  inimitable*  Several  of  his  verskms  fipom  tbe  dramatic 
authors  are  admitted  into  the  volume  before  os,  and  we  have  been 
greatly  struck  with  the  mixed  force  and  feeling  whi^  they  dis- 
play. There  is  a  rare  combination  of  sententiousness  and  poeti* 
cil  ormunent  hi  the  following  couplets,  which  leaves  nothing  for 
regret,  except  the  smallness  cf  their  number*    We  have  not  cob- 
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pared  tbem  with  tbe  origiwd8»  but  thej  are  Muctly  in  tbe  fpirit 
and  manner  of  (hose  gnomic  lines  which  so  firequentty  occur  in  tbe 
ancient  drama,  and  though  condemned  by  some  judges  as  unsea- 
soDabIe»  are  generally  to  be  ranked  amoog  the  most  Taluable  relics- 
which  time  has  left  us* 

CftAns. 
OUJge. 
**  These  shrirelled  sinews,  and  this  bending  frame, 
•  The  woriunansMp  of  time's  stiOBg  band  fmiclaim ; 
8kiird  to  reFMse  wfaaie'er  the  gc^  create, 
And  make  that  crooked  whloh  they  fosUon  straight  t 
Hard  choice  for  man,  to  die— or  dse  t&  bt 
That  toitermg,  wretched,  wiinkled  thing  yot  see. 
Age,  then,  we  all  prefer;  for  age  we  pray, 
And  travel  on  to  life's  last  ling'ring  di^; 
Then  dnking  slowly  down  from  worse  to  worse, 
Find  heaven's  extorted  boon  our  greatest  curse**^ 


Phbbecratss. 
The  same  Suiject. 
^  Age  is  the  heaviest  harden  man  can  bear, 
Compound  of  dbappointment,  pain,  and  care; 
Tor  when  the  mind^s  experience  comes  at  length, 
It  comes  to  mourn  the  body's  loss  of  strength ; 
Resign'd  to  ignorance  all  our  better  days. 
Knowledge  just  ripens  when  the  man  decays : 
Chie  ray  of  %ht  the  clc^g  eye  receives, 
And  wisdom  only  tidces  what  folly  leaves."    P.  220. 

^e  now  turn  to  the  book  which  has  given  me  to  the  precedii^ 
remarks,  and  which  we  scarcely  know  whether  we  are  to  call  a  new 
edition^  or  a  new  work.  It  has  not  altogether  a  right  to  this  latter  * 
title,  for  a  volume  was  published  five  or  six  years  ago,  on  the  same 
plao,  the  materials  of  which  were  furnished,  we  believe,  by  the 
saofie  authors.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of  its  predecessor 
has  been  incorporated  into  tbe  new  volimie,  and  it  b  not  noticed 
in  ihe  title-page,  or  the  preface ;  but,  if  our  memory  is  correct,  the 
relationship  between  them  is  nearly  what  the  fonndation  of  a  build- 
ing bears  to  its  superstructure.  The  name  of  Mr*  Bland  appears 
singly  on  the  title-page^  but  there  are  various  signatures  affixed  (o 
the  translations,  and  m  the  preface  the  following  passage  occurs* 

^  It  will  doabtless  appear  strange,  that,  of  the  two  prineipal  aotbors, 
he  who  lias  ecmtiibnted  the  least  portkm  of  tbe  bod^  of  the  wortr, 
should  be  most  prominent  to  tbe  pobUo.  While  lie  regrets  tiie  neeca- 
sity,  he  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  instanees  A  ids  associate; . 
and  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  induced,  by  the  representatioM  <C 
their  publisher,  who  objected  to  the  plan  oC  a  book  entirely  aiKmy- 
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mous,  to  suffer  his  own  name  to  appear  in  a  place  to  which  It  n  Alfi- 
Med  no  otherwise  than  bj  participation." 

Mr.  Bland's  share  of  the  work  appears  to  be  marked  bj  &e 
initial  B,  and  we  have  heard  names  assi^ed  to  most  of  the  other 
contributions;  but  as  there  has  eridently  been  a  wish  for  at  least 
a  partial  concealment,  we  do  not  think  it  fair  to  withdraw  the  veS, 
whatever  may  be  the  motives,  professional  or  domestic,  whid 
have  led  to  its  adoption. 

We  naturally  expected,  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  like  the 

C resent,  to  meet  with  great  inequality  in  the  closeness  of  the  traos- 
tions.  This  b  a  point  of  considerable  delicacy ;  something  of 
the  expectations  of  the  reader  must  be  conceded  to  the  difficoltj 
of  transfusrog  with  fidelity  the  spirit  of  one  language  into  the  idioon 
of  another ;  and  much  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  translator— 
he  will  sometimes  judge  wisely  in  imitating,  as  nearly  as  our  laih 
guage  will  permit,  the  unomamented  simplicity  of  the  or^oal; 
sometimes  will  neglect  or  soften  an  imi^  onsuited  to  snodem  asso- 
ciations ;  sometimes  qualify  or  refine  expressions  which  are  too 
harsh  and  farfetched.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
poems  of  the  Oreek  anthology,  knows  that  passages  occasaotiaDy 
occur  which  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  extravagance.  The  co- 
temporaneous  taste  of  the  times  b  more  or  less  discoverable  ia^the 
productions  of  every  country,  and  a  love  of  conceits  was  Ae  pre- 
Tailmg  fiiult,  the  most  prominent  feature,  of  the  ages  in  which  the 
epigrammatists  flourished.  Besides,  the  more  obvious  and  n^urtl 
dbottghts,  always  most  pleasii^  to  true  taste,  were  preoccupied, 
and  if  novelty  was  to  be  attempted,  the  choice  lay  among  mate- 
riak  of  a  baser  kind ;  if  a  new  garland  was  to  be  entvnned,  it 
must  have  been  of  flowers  which  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  CatuBus 
had  already  rejected.  The  first  poem  m  the  collectioa,  entitled 
<*  The  Lover's  Message,''  from  Meleager,  aflbrds  an  instance  of 
the  feult  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  passage  is 
omitted  in  the  translation,  but  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Ittustratioiis. 

'<  The  sixth  line  in  the  original  has  caused  much  dispute.  Its  literal 
interpretation  b, '  Expect  me  not  as  a  sailor,  but  as  one  who  traveli 
on  foot  to  behold  you;'  a  hjrperbolical  expression,  implying  (sajs 
Jacobs)  *  The  desire  of  seeing  yon  will  support  me  over  the  seaii 
even  without  the  aid  of  a  ship.* "    P.  41. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  while  the  translator  has  avoided 
in  one  instance  the  fault  of  the  original,  he  has,  in  the  very  next 
couplet,  fallen  into  one  equally  great. 

*'  Qo,  heralds  of  my  sou! !  to  Phanion's  ear, 

On  all  your  shrouds  the  tender  accents  bear.*^    P.  1. 
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What  can  be  more  affected  than  the  expressien  *<  heralds  of  tbe 
soul,"  appli^  to  vessels  passing  and  repassing  the  Hellespont  ? 
And  it  18  the  more  inexcusable,  since,  on  turning  to  the  original, 
we  find  no  trace  of  it  whatever.  The  following  stanzas  have  a 
tone  of  arch  gallantry  about  them,  which,  at  first  sight,  would  lead 
us  to  attribute  them  to  (heTomantic  days  of  France,  rather  than 
to  the  sixth  century :  they  have,  however,  the  merit  of  being  a 
very  faithful  translation. 

Faulus,  8.  ill.  78.  (73.) 
Love  n<4  extingtdshed  by  Age,    B. 
*  For  me  thy  wrinkles  have  more  charms, 

Dear  Lydia,  than  a  smoother  face ! 
I'd  rather  fold  thee  iu  my  arms 
Than  younger,  fairer  nymphs  embrace. 

"  To  me  thy  autumn  is  more  sweet, 
More  precious  than  their  vernal  rose, 

Their  summer  warms  not  with  a  heat 
So  potent  as  thy  winter  glows."    P.  3. 

The  following  effusion  has  all  the  gallantry  of  Waller,  with  none 
of  his  conceits;  and  all  the  warmth  and  poetry  of  Moore,  with 
none  of  his  indeKcacy.  The  thoughts  are  borrowed  with  sufficient 
fidelity  from  the  Greek,  but  the  elegance  and  plaintiveness  breathed 
over  the  whole  belong  exclusively  to  the  translator.  To  our  taste 
theori^nal  is  meager  and  uninteresting. 

AchATHlAS,  23.  Mi  41. 
Maiden  Passion^    M. 
«  Go,  idle,  amorous  boys. 
What  are  your  cares  and  joys, 
To  love,  that  swells  tlie  longing  virgin's  breast? 
A  flame  half  hid  in  doubt, 
Soon  kindled,  soon  burnt  out, 
A  blaze  of  momentary  heat  al  best ! 

**  Haply  you  well  may  find 

(Proud  privilege  of  your  kind) 
Some  friend  to  share  the  secret  of  your  hearty 

Or,  if  your  inbred  grief 

Admit  of  such  relief. 
The  dance,  the  chase,  the  play,  assuage  your  smart. 

"  Whilst  we,  poor  hapless  maids, 

CondemnM  to  pine  in  shades, 
And  to  our  dearest  friends  our  thoughts  deny, 

Can  only  sit  and  weep, 

While  all  around  us  sleep, 
Unpitied  languish,  and  unheeded  die."    P.  10. 
Vou  III.  New  Series.  35 
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We  were  much  pleaied  with  the  translation  of  the  well 
«tanza  of  Horace  lamenting  **  the  decay  of  his  old  fl^me.^ 

''  Quo  fugit  Venus?    Heu,  quove  color  decens? 
Quo  motiis?  quid  habes  illius,  illius 

Quas  spjrabat  aroores 

Qaisb  me  surpuerat  mihi  ? 

"  Where  is  the  bloom,  the  power  to  move. 
And  warm  a  frozen  heart  to  love  f 
O  where  those  earlier  graces,  fraught 

With  all  that  could  a  lover  swaj. 
That  wakeoM  everjr  tender  thought, 
And  stole  me  from  myself  away  ?^    B.    P.  51. 

Among  those  pieces  to  which  the  title  of  <*  Moral*'  is  prefixed, 
are  four  from  Palladas  on  the  trite  subject  of  *<  the  shortness  and 
evils  of  life/'  We  were  obliged  to  turn  to  the  original  to  under- 
stand the  last 

Palladas,  120.  ii.  434.    M. 
^  O  transitory  joys  of  life !  ye  mourn 
Rightly  thoae  winged  hours  that  ne'er  letum. 
We,  let  us  sit.  Of  lie,  or  toil,  or  feast, 
Time  ever  runs,  a  persecuting  guest. 
His  hatehd  race  against  our  wretched  state, 
And  bears  the  unconquerable  will  of  fate."    P.  108. 

There  appears  to  be  somethmg  defective  ui  the  third  line ;  but 
bow  tame  and  spiritless  is  the  whole,  compared  with  the  original 
which  furnishes  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  simple  and  touchmg 
harmony  of  expression  by  which  the  ancients  recommended  the 
commonest  thoughts. 

mv  6|fumTa  ni  xf  ow  vivOtMrOri.  ^ 

flOXvBVTU  H  TfU^VTK*  6  01  Xf ^MX  Tf fX«, 

Dr.  Johnson  has  pointed  out  m  the  fiambler  the  beauties  of  a 
short  Hymn  to  Health,  by  Ariphron  of  Sicyon ;  ^  in  which,"  says 
he,  *'  the  power  of  exalting  the  happiness  of  life,  of  he^htening 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  adding  enjoyment  to  possession,  is  incnl- 
cated  with  so  much  force  and  beauty,  that  no  one  who  has  ever 
languished  under  the  discomforts  and  infirmities  of  a  RngeHng 
disease,  can  read  it  without  feeling  the  images  dance  in  his  breast, 
and  adding  from  his  own  experience  new  vigomr  to  die  wbh,  and 
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from  lib  owA  imagination  new  colours  to  the  picture."     It  loses 
nothing  in  its  new  poetical  dress. 

By  Ariphron  of  Sictoiv,  23  Scol.  L  15^. 
.  ,  Address  to  Health.    B. 

**  Heahh,  brightest  risitant  from  heaven. 

Grant  me  with  thee  to  rest  t 
For  the  short  time  by  nature  given, 

Be  thou  my  constant  guest ! 
For  all  the  pride  that  wealth  bestows, 
The  pleasure  that  from  children  flows, 
Whate'er  we  court  in  regal  state 
That  makes  men  covet  to  be  great ; 

"  Whatever  sweet  we  hope  to  find 

In  love's  delightful  snare, 
Whatever  good  by  heaven  assign'd, 

Whatever  pause  from  care. 
All  flourish  at  thy  smile  divine; 
The  spring  of  loveliness  is  thine. 
And  every  joy  that  warms  our  hearts 
With  thee  approaches  and  departs.''     P.  120. 

When  will  the  danger  of  quoting  from  memory  be  sufficiently 
known  ?  We  find  the  following  ofc^rvation,  p.  153.  "  *  Suavius 
est  tui  meminisse,  quam  cum  aliis  versari/  is,  possibly,  the  very 
tenderest  expression  that  ever  heart  conceived,  or  tongue  ut- 
tered.'* How  much  stronger  is  the  sentiment  in  its  genuine  form ! 
**Heu  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari,  quam  tui  memi- 
nisse !"  It  is  correctly  quoted  by  Lord  Byron,  and  prefixed  to 
some  very  beautiful  stanzas  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  volume  which 
contains  his  Childe  Harold.  We  wish  we  could  make  room  for 
the  three  original  pieces  by  a  friend,  "  To  Estrella  ;'*  there  is  a 
force  and  spirit  in  them  which  is  the  best  charm  of  lyric  poetry : 
fhe  first  and  third  appear  to  ufe  decidedly  superior  to  the  second, 
which  has  less  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  is  little  less  exception- 
able than  Moore's  poem  on  the  same  Subject.  We  are  always 
concerned  to  see  warmth  and  indelicacy  confounded ;  they  are 
feelings  as  distinct  as  the  love  of  Adam,  and  the  passion  of  the 
Giaow  for  Leila. 

We  hav*  already  observed,  that  the  commonest  subjects  are 
Mually  the  most  pleasing,   when  they  are  judiciously  treated. 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  and  interesting  than  the  following 
little  poem,,  though  the  subject  is  one  of  the  most  hackneyed  on 

which  verse  is  employed. 
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Paulcs,  83,  at  102. 
On  a  Daughter  mho  died  young*    B. 
^'  Sweet  maid,  thy  pareots  foodly  thou^t 

To  Btrew  thy  bride-bed,  not  thy  bier; 
But  thou  bast  left  a  being  fraught 

With  wiles,  and  toils,  and  aoxiooa  fear« 

For  us  remains  a  journey  drear, 
For  thee  a  blest  eternal  prime. 

Uniting,  in  thy  short  career. 
Youth's  blossom  wiUi  the  fruit  of  time.*    P.  286. 

Bion  and  Shakspeajee  have  immortalized  the  loves  of  Yeniis  and 
Adonis,  and  we  were,  therefore,  rather  surprised  to  find  this  8<^ 
knowledged  favourite  of  the  goddess  omitted  in  the  foUowing 
B(anza,  which,  in  other  respects,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  page 
with  Prior's  numerous  jeux  d'esprits  on  the  same  subject.  In  tbe 
Greek*  the  ^^  flint-hearted  boy"  takes  his  proper  station  with  Ab- 
chises  and  Paris. 

Uncertain,  247.  iiL  200. 

Exclamatum  of  Venus  oh  seeing  her  Statue  by  Praxiteles,    M . 

**  My  naked  charms !     Tbe  Phrygian  swain. 

Arid  Bardan  boy — to  those  I've  shown  them. 
And  only  those^  of  mortal  strain. 
How  should  Praxiteles  have  known  them  ?*^    P.  372. 

-  At  p.  403.  is  a  note  on  the  god  of  sleep,  where  the  age,  under 
which  this  divinity  has  been  usually  represented  by  the  ancients, 
is  discussed.  The  distinction  made  between  Somnus  and  Mor« 
pheus  seems  rather  fanciful.  It  is  supposed  that  MorpbeiKy 
always  represented  as  an  old  man,  *^  is  alone  the  proper  image  of 
the  sleep  of  the  living ;"  and  that  Somnus,  figured  under  the  charao* 
ter  "of  a  boy,  or  rather  of  a  beautiful  youth,"  is  **le  sommeil 
efemel,  image  du  sommeil,  ou  de  la  mort"  We  cannot  reconcile 
this  appropriation  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  two  deities  with 
the  following  passage  in  the  MetaraQrphoses  of  Ovid,  where  Mor- 
pheus is  sent  by  Somnus,  at  the  suggestion  of  Junoi  to  infom 
H^cyone  of  the  fate  of  Ceyx. 

"  Pater  e  populo  natorum  mille  suorum 
Excitat  artificem  simulatoremque  figure 
Morphea.    Nonillojussossolertius  alter 
Exprimit  incessus,  vultumque  modumque  loquendL 
Adjicit  et  vestes,  et  consuetissiroa  cuiqne 
Verba,  sed  hie  solos  homines  imitatnr,  Sic. 
■         Praeterit  hos  seoior:  cunctisque  efrairibus  uoum 
Morphea,  qui  peragat  Theumantidos  edita,  Somoos 
Elii.dt.''    idb.  ii.  633. 
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Here  Morpheus  is  distkictly  described  as  acting  under  Soronus, 
and  assuming  different  appearances  as  the  occasion  required. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  mislake  in  the  punctuation  of  a 
passage  quoted  to  show  the  youth  of  Somnus,  of  some  importance, 
as  it  affects  part  of  the  proof  adduced  in  support  of  the  distinc- 
tion, and  entu*ely  destroys  the  parallelism  of  the  passage.  After 
charging  Addison  with  having  fallen  into  ^^  an  error  from  which/ 
his  own  reference  to  Statins  ought  t6  have  secured  him,'*  the  wri- 
ter of  the  note  thus  quotes  the  lines  alluded  to. 

^  Crimhie  quo  merui,  jkv^i^  placidissime  Divum^ 
Quove  errore,  mjber,  donis  ut  solus  egerem, 
Somoe,  tuis?^ 

We  have  always  read  the  passage  thus : 

***Crimine  quo  merui  juvenis,  placidissime  Mvum,"  &c. 

By  this  punctuation  juvenis  acquu*es  a  very  peculiar  force,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  passage  is  greatly  improved.  "  What  have  I 
done,  that  I,  thongh  still  young,  at  that  season  of  life  when  cares 
are  least  likely  to  obstruct  repose,  am  denied  the  gifts  of  sleep  ?" 
The  beauties  of  this  exquisite  little  poem  are  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  every  classical  reader,  and  we  agree  with  the  remark  in  the 
IIlQstrations,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  *'  has,  if  possible,  added  to  the 
calm  repose  and  sweetness  of  the  original  description." 

"  Now  every  field,  and  every  herd  is  thiue, 
And  seeming  slumbers  bend  the  mountain  pine; 
HushM  is  the  tempest's  howl,  the  torrent's  roar, 
And  the  smooth  wave  lies  pillow'd  on  the  shore."     P.  408. 

It  is  thus  we  should  wish  to  express  our  feelings  on  viewing  the 
tranauillity  and  softness  of  one  of  Claude's  night-pieces.  . 

The  least  interesting  division  of  the  volume  is  the  last,  entitled 
<<  Satirical  and  Humorous."  A  part,  at  least,  of  the  pleasure  which 
we  derive  from  humour,  arises  from  the  unexpected  manner  in 
which  incongruous  thoughts  are  coafibined  by  some  apparent  simi- 
larity. It  follows  that  our  pleasure  is  lessened  in  proportion  to 
our  surprise,  and  that  which  appears  good  on  the  first  reading, 
loses  something  of  its  beauty  at  every  succeeding  perusal.  Be- 
sides, the  subjects  which  afforded  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  an- 
cients are  not  altogether  such  as  now  strike  us  in  the  same  Tight ; 
and  in  general  every  age  has  its  own  objects  of  entertainment,  its 
peculiar  cast  of  humour,  which  will  not  be  readily  exchanged  for 
any  other.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  touch  with  considerable 
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tendemess  for  the  fedings  and  opinicnis  of  others.  We  may,  1 
ever,  venture  to  observe,  that  true  wit  haa  no  more  connexioii 
extravagant  images,  than  the  comedy  of  Terence,  of  Fonteade, 
and  occasionally  of  MoK&re,  has  with  plays  ofckarader,  in  wUck 
siuipie  avarice  or  extravagance  are  drawn,  instead  of  the  coveloos^ 
or  the  extravagant  man ;  or  with  Spanish  plots,  which  deceive  a 
man  through  his  senses,  not  through  his  passions  and  aiecdons. 
The  emotion  of  pleasure  must  be  retained,  as  weD  as  excited  ;  the 
gratified  feeling  must  be  as  inseparable  from  the  idea  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  when  it  is  familiar,  as  when  it  was  new.  Notwithsriaiid- 
ing  wjiat  we  have  said  on  this  point,  we  will  still  venture  to  quote 
one  specimen  of  this  part  of  the  work,  in  which  a  &vourite  Bubjeci 
of  ail  epigrammatists  is  well  displayed. 

AoATHiAs,  67.  ill.  56. 

On  a  Lawjfer.    M. 

'^  A  plaiDliflfthus  explahied  his  cause 

To  counsel  learned  in  the  laws : 

*  My  bondmaid  lately  ran  away. 

And  in  her  flight  was  met  by  A, 

Who>  knowiD^  she  l>eloQg'd  to  me, 

EspousM  her  to  his  servant  B. 

The  i»8ue  of  this  roarriage,  pray, 

Do  they  beloug  to  me  or  A  ?' 

The  lawyer,  true  to  his  vocation, 

Gave  si^  of  deepest  cogitation, 

Look'd  at  a  score  of  books,  or  near, 

Then  hemm'd,  and  said,  <  your  case  is  clear. 

Those  children,  so  begot  by  B, 

Upon  your  handn;iaid  must,  you  see. 

Be  your's,  or  A's. — Now,  this  I  say : 

They  canH  be  your's,  if  they  to  A 

Belong — it  follows  then,  of  course. 

That  if  they  are  not  his,  they're  yours. 

Therefore— by  my  advice — in  short, 

Youll  take  the  opiniop  of  the  court*  "    P.  A5h 

We  are  not  much  dissatisGed  with  the  folkwing  obsenratikMia 
prefixed  to  some  <<  extracts  from  the  Ghrecian  drama.'' 

^  Notwithstandins  the  success  with  which  Fottei^s  faithful  and  woir 
mated  traoslatioos  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Orecian  draoia  have  de- 
servedly been  attended,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  true  spirit 
of  their  poetry  might  be  more  neariy  attained,  by  adopting  the  soooroos 
and  majestic  couplet,  which  Dr}  den  wished  to  introduce  on  the  English 
stage,  in  imitation  of  CoroeiUe  and  Eacine;  and  which»  boweva  on* 
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suitable  to  the  purpose  of  representiiig  violent  and  sudden  emotions,  is. 
peculiarly  well  adapted  as  the  vehicle  both  of  declamatory  passion, 
amd  of  pathetic  sweetness.'' 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  from  the  most  touching  and  ten- 
der scenes  of  the  Oreek  tragedy ;  the  thoughts  such  as  are  most 
in  unison  with  those  domestic  feelings  which  come  home  to  every 
heart,  and  the  classical  allusions  so  natural  and  intelligible  as  not 
to  be  displeasing  even  to  the  English  reader  who  seeks  only  for 
beauty  of  poetry,  and  has  no  additional  source  of  gratification  in 
meeting  with  a  spirited  version  of  his  favourite  passages ;  yet  we 
should  say  that  the  attempt  had  decidedly  failed,  if  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  depended  oh  tne  detached  specimens  before  us.  We 
must,  however,  make  two  exceptions ;  the  first  in  favour  of  the 
translation  of  a  chorus  in  the  Aicestis  of  Euripides,  the  other  the 
address  of  a  daughter  to  her  father,  conjuring  him  to  spare  her 
Itfe  ;  and  both  of  singular  beauty* 

Address  op  thb  Ghorxjs  to  Alcxstis.    M. 

"  Daughter  of  Pelias  t  peaceful  sleep 
In  Pluto's  maDsioas  cold  and  deep. 

Where  the  bright  sun  can  ^nter  never ! 
And  may  the  gloomy  monarch  know, 
And  he,  the  steersman  old  and  slow. 
By  whom  the  ghosts  are  wafted  o'er, 
To  that  uncomfortable  shore. 

No  spirit  half  so  lovely  ever. 
Nor  half  so  pure,  his  boat  did  take 
On  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Stygian  lake. 
Thy  name  preserved  in  sweetest  lays. 
The  sacred  bards  of  future  days 
The  seven  striogM  lyre  shall  tune  to  thee. 
Waking  its  mountain-melody; 
Or  in  harmonious  notes  shall  sing, 
What  time  the  rosy-bosom'd  spring 

Bedews  with  April  showers 
Fair  Sparta's  walls,  and  all  the  night,    , 
The  full  moon  pours  her  silver  light 

On  Athens'  heaVn^loved  towers. 

**  O I  could  the  power  of  verse  recall 
Thy  ghost  from  Pluto's  dreary  hall. 

And  dark  Cocytus'  gpectred  wavel 
01  could  it  bid  thy  spirit  stray 
Back  to  thjs  cheerful  light  of  day. 

And  break  the  darkness  of  the  grave! 
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«  Most  lov'd,  iB06t,hoi]ourM  shade,  farewell! 

We  know  not  what  the  gods  below 

Will  measure  out  of  bliss  or  wo; 
Yet  may  thy  gentle  spirit  dwell. 
Id  those  dark  realms  to  which  it  fled, 
Most  blest  amoog  the  peaceful  dead! 

^  I>7orthou,  afflicted  husbaod,  mourn 
Thai  voyage  whence  is  no  return, 

And  whic-h  we  all  are  doom'd  to  tiy : 
The  gods'  great  oiTspring^  battle-slain, 
'Mid  common  heroes  press  the  pl^n. 

And  undistinguished  die, 

«  But  she  who  nobly  died,  to  save  / 

A  husband  from  the  cheerless  grave. 

Though  seen  no  more  by  mortal  eye. 

Shines,  a  bright  power,  above  the  sky* 

Hail,  lovely  light  of  Pherae's  vale ! 

Blest  guardian  of  the  wandering  stranger,  haiU^ — ^P.  24X 

From  the  Iphigenta  in  Aitlis  of  EuaieiDES* 

Iphigenia  to  Agamenmoiu 

**  Had  I  the  voice  of  Orpheus,  that  my  song 
The  unbending  strength  of  rocks  might  lead  along, 
Melt  the  rude  soul,  and  make  the  stubborn  bow. 
That  voice  might  heaven  inspire  to  aid  me  now. 
But  now,  ungiued  as  I  am,  untaught 
To  pour  the  plaint  of  sorrow  as  I  ought. 
Tears,  the  last  refuge  of  a  suppliant's  prayer. 
Tears  yet  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare. 
Father,  to  thee  I  bow,  and  low  on  earth 
Clasp  the  dear  knees  of  him  who  gave  me  birth-— 
Have  mercy  on  my  youth !  O,  think  how  sweet 
To  view  the  light,  and  glow  with  vital  heat ! 
Let  me  not  quit  this  cheerful  scene,  to  brave 
The  dark  uncertain  horrors  of  the  grave ! 

"  I  was  the  first  oif  whom  you  fondly  smiled, 

And  straining  to  your  bosom,  called,  *  My  child  T 

Oinst  thou  forget  how  on  thy  neck  I  bung, 

And  lisp'd,  *  My  father  t'  wHh  an  infant  tongue  ? 

How  'midst  the  interchange  of  holy  bliss. 

The  child's  caresses,  and  the  parent's  kiss,  ^ 

*  And  shall  I  see  my  daughter,'  wouldst  thou  say, 

'  Blooming  in  charms  among  the  fair  and  gay? 

Of  some  illustrioug  youth  tl^  worthy  bride. 

The  beauty  of  his  palace  and  the  pride  ?* 
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*  Perhaps,'  I  aoswer'd  with  a  pdaj'ful  air, 
^  And  dares  my  father  hope  admittance  there. 
Or  thiak  his  prosperous  child  will  e^er  repay 
His  cares,  aod  wipe  the  tears  of  a^^e  away. 
Then,  round  that  dearest  neck  I  clung,  which  yet 
I  bathe.it)  tears—- 1  never  can  forfi:et ; 
— But  thou  remember'st  not  how  then  I  smiled — 
"1  is  vanish'd  all — and  thou  wilt  slay  thy  child. 

O !  slay  me  not  I  respect  a  roother^s  throes. 
And  spare  her  a^e  unutterable  woes! 
O,  slay  roe  nut !— or— if  it  be  decreed— 
(Great  God  avert  it  H  if  thy  child  must  bleed, 
At  least  look  on  her,  kiss  her,  let  her  have 
Some  record  of  her  father  in  the  grave ! 
O  come,  my  brother !  join  with  me  in  prayer ! 
Lilt  up  thy  little  hands,  and  bid  him  spare ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  lose  thy  sister !  e'en  in  thee, 
Poor  child,  exists  some  sense  of  misery— 
Look,  father-  look !  his  silence  pleads  for  me. 
We  both  entreat  thee— I  with  virgin  fears. 
He  with  the  eloquence  of  infant  tears. 

O,  what  a  dreadful  thought  it  is  to  die  I 
To  leave  the  freshness  of  Uiis  upper  sky. 
For  the  cold  horrors  of  the  funeral  rite. 
The  land  of  ghosts  and  everhisting  night! 
O,  slay  me  not!  the  weariest  life  that  pain, 
The  fever  of  disgrace,  the  lengtheii'd  chain 
Of  slavery,  can  impose  on  mortal  breath. 
Is  real  bliss '  to  what  we  fear  of  death/  "    P.  264. 

Frequent  use  has  been  made  of  the  stores  of  French  literature 
lately  opened  to  us.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Bland  has  a  great 
predilection  for  the  French  wits.  He  seems  to  be  familiar  with 
the  productions  of  Du  Fresnoy,  and  Baraton,  and  Chardon,  and 
Moncrif,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  miscella- 
neous nature  of  the  illustrations,  by  introducing  them  in  an  English 
dress,  as  often  as  any  similitude  of  thought  or  subject  allows.  Two 
valuable  recent  publications  have  contributed  whatever  was  want- 
ing to  make  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  taste  in  writing  and 
conversation  which  prevailed  among  the  Parisian  beaux  esprits  of 
the  last  century.  The  anonymous  treatise  De  ia  Litterature 
Fran^iise  pendant  le  1 8me  Siecle,  describes  the  resiilt  of  their 
hours  of  seriousness  and  study ;  and  Baron  Grimm's  more  desul* 
tory  work  has  sui>plied  all  that  remained  to  be  teamed  respecting 
their  movements  in  private  life,  when  no  part  was  to  be  acted,  nn 

Vol.  III.  JSewSm-ies.  he 
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character  to  be  kept  upj  in  their  jests  and  quarrels,  in  their  par- 
ties and  retirements. 

«  Nam  verse  voces  turn  demum  pectore  ab  imo 
Ejiciuntur,  et  eripitur  persona*  manet  res.'* 

From  this  source  Mr.  Bland  has  gleaned  two  or  three  happSj 
expressed  trifles  which  are  not  above  the  level  of  what  wc  e^ 
pected  from  the  heartlessuess  and  frivolity  which  characterized 
what  was  called  la  societe  of  the  French  metropolis.  The  foliow- 
in2  are  favourable  specimens  of  the  peculiar  character  of  French 
sprightliness.  The  origmal  of  the  portrait  m  the  Brat  is  to  be 
seen  in  every  circle  of  all  societies. 

"  Avoir  Tesprit  has  et  vulgaire, 
Mnoger,  dormir,  et  ne  rien  faire, 
Ne  rien  savoir,  n'apprendre  rien ; 

C'est  le  naturel  dlsabelle, 
dui  semblc  pour  tout  entretieo, 

Dire  sculement— Je  suis  belle." 

««  To  have  a  talent  base  and  low, 

To  live  m  slate  of  vegetation, 

To  eat,  drinks  nothing  learn,  nor  know, 

Such  is  the  geuius  of  Miss  Kitty, 

Who  seems,  for  all  her  conversation. 

To  Bay— Look  at  me,  I  am  pretty."    B.    P.  1 74. 

«*  Le  premier  jour  du  mois  de  Mai 
Fut  !e  plus  heurenx  de  ma  vie ; 
Le  beau  desscin  que  je  ibrmai 
Le  premier  jour  du  mois  de  Mai. 
Je  vous  vis,  et  je  voiis  aimai. 
Si  ce  dessein  vous  pint,  Silvie, 
Le  premier  jour  du  mois  de  Mai 
Fut  le  plus  heureux  de  ma  vie." 

'«  The  morning  of  the  firpt  of  May 

To  me  was  happier  fat  than  any ; 

I  thought  on  that  which  made  me  gay. 

The  morning  of  the  first  of  May. 

I  saw  and  loved  thee  on  that  day; 

If  what  I  thought  on  pleased  th^  Fanny, 

The  morning  of  the  first  of  May 

To  me  was  happier  far  than  any."    B.     P.  376. 
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On  a  Statue  of  Cupid. 

"  D'aucun  Dieu  Toa  n'a  dit  tanl  de  mal  et  de  bieu 
Lc  plus  graod  des  malheurs  est  de  o'eo  dire  rieo.'* 

"  Of  all  the  deities  that  shed 

On  earth  their  influence  fifom  above; 
So  much  has  never  yet  been  said, 

Both  good  and  evil,  as  of  love. 

"  Yet,  for  whatever  joy  we  bless, 

Or  for  whatever  pain  we  flout  him, 
His  is  the  worst  unhappiness 

Who  knows  not  what  to  say  about  him."    M.     P.  401. 

We  have  noticed  several  instances  where,  in  our  opinion,  the 
eense  of  the  original  has  been  misconceived. 

"  And  thou, 
O  lamp,  bear'st  wi^ess  to  her  altered  vow,"  p.  7. 

Conveys  to  the  English  reader  no  idea  of  the  turn  in  the  Greek. 

The  idea  in  the  last  line  of  the  following  stanza  is  very  poetical, 
but,  in  our  conception,  very  different  from  that  conveyed  by  Ihe 
original. 

Ukcsrtain,  443,  (444.)  iii.  245. 
Death  the  universal  LoL    B. 
"  The  bath,  obsequious  beauty^s  smile, 

Wine,  fragrance,  music's  heavenly  breatli, 
Can  but  our  hastenir^  hours  beguile, 
And  dope  the  path  that  leads  to  deatiu 

**  Ofvof  Mil  TO  KoiT^a  Mill  n  nfji  Kwrjiv  fj«D, 
o^Ti^i  tnitMtt  mv  65ov  fit  Ai5iiv." 

Ailusion  has  been  made  to  the  immortality  of  Cleombrotus,  the 
Antbraciot,  from  the  time  of  Cicero  to  that  of  Milton.  The  force 
of  the  celebrated  epigram  of  Callimachus  on  this  subject,  is  quite 
lost  m  the  paraphrastic  translation  of  the  concluding  line. 

*'  But  Plato's  reason  caught  his  youthful  eye. 

And  fix'd  his  soul  on  immortality."  P.  1 1(J. 

The  desultory  and  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  notes  which 
farm  ao  large  a  part  of  this  volume,  opens  a  wide  field  for  remark. 
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but  our  extracts  have  been  already  so  considcrsWc,  tbat  we 
venfare  upon  tbem.  Briefly,  however,  we  may  obserre, 
amidst  much  ingenious  and  amusing  criticism,  there  are  to  be  f 
in  them  a  laborious  trifling  which  occasionally  fatigues  tn,  and  m 
effort  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  effect  meant  to  be  pra- 
duced.  Were  this  part  of  the  work  reduced  to  half  Hs  preseit 
bdfc,  (and  we  hope  that  opportunities  will  not  be  waotii^,)^  nm 
might  then  expect  to  receive  a  volume  of  wfaicfa  the  Hhiatref ioM 
should  not  be  unworthy  of  the  text. 


De  UAUemagne.    Par  Madame  la  Baranne  de  Stad-EloUUm^ 

3  vol.  8vo. 

[From  the  Edinbui^  R«Tiew.3 

Most  of  our  readers  know  that  this  work  was  suppresaed  at 
Paris  about  three  years  Bg/o^  after  having  passed  tfarou^  a  rigofOH^ 
examination  by  censors.  The  history  of  the  examination  an4 
suppression,  and  the  letter  from  the  minister  of  police,  givep  in 
the  preface,  are  extremely  curious.  They  are  characteruiticai  ^ 
Napoleon's  government,  and  documents  for  the  general  l;i$toiy  of 
tyraqny  over  literature.  But  it  is  the  smallest  distinction  of  tUi 
work,  that  it  is  the  first  of  suppressed  books.  On  other  oecaaiona^ 
the  circumstances  of  the  puDlication  would  be  the  most  intfrmtiic 
part  of  the  book ;  but  the  intrinsic  and  permanent  importance  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael's  work  immediately  brings  us  to  the  eonsidenKiBB 
of  the  subject. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  J  8th  century,  Germany  was,  in  one  in^ 
portant  respect,  singular  among  the  great  nations  of  Cfaristendont. 
She  had  attained  a  high  rank  jn  Europe  by  discoveries  and  inveo- 
tions,  by  science,  by  abstract  speculation  as  well  as  positive  Iommf- 
ledge,  by  (he  genius  and  the  art  of  war,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
theological  revolution  which  unfettered  the  understanding  in  one 
part  of  Europe,  and  k)osened  its  chains  in  the  other.  But  she  was 
without  a  national  literature.     The  country  of  Outtenberg,  of  Cc^ 

Crnicus,  of  Luther,  of  Kepler,  and  of  Leibnitz,  had  no  wriler'iB 
r  own  language  whose  name  was  known  to  the  neighbouring  na* 
tions*  German  captains  and  statesmen,  philosophers  and  scbSais^ 
were  celebrated:  but  German  writers  were  unknown*  The  na- 
tions of  the  south,  indeed,  seemed  to  slumber.  ThoiMi  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  formed  the  exact  contrast  to  Germany*  She 
haid  every  mark  of  mental  cultivation  but  a  vernacular  KtMatuiew 
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Tfarf  ,  since  the  Refonnation,  had  ceased  to  exerc^  their  reason ; 
and  they  retained  only  their  poets,  whom  they  were  content  to 
adoiire^  without  daring  any  longer  to  emulate.  In  Italy,  Metaa* 
tasio  was  the  only  renowned  poet ;  and  sensibility  to  the  arts  of 
desigD  had  survived  genius.  But  the  monuments  of  ancient  times 
alitt  kept  alive  the  pursuits  of  antiquities  and  philology.  The 
rivalahip  of  small  states,  and  the  glory  of  former  ages,  preserved 
mn  interest  in  literary  history.  The  national  mind  retained  that 
tendency  towards  experimental  science,  which  it  perhaps  princi- 
pally owed  to  the  fadie  of  Galileo ;  and  began,  also,  to  take  some 
part  in  those  attempts  to  discover  the  means  of  bettering  the  hu- 
man condition,  by  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  legislation  and 
political  economy,  which  form  the  most  honourable  distinction  of 
the  18th  century.  France  and  England  abated  nothing  of  their 
activity.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  purity  of  taste^  or  sound- 
ness of  q>inion,  b  Montesquieu  and  Yoltaii^e,  Bufibn  and  Rous- 
Beau,  no  man  will  dispute  the  vigour  of  their  genius.  The  same 
period  among  us  was  not  marked  by  the  loss  of  any  of  our  an- 
cient titles  to  fame ;  and  it  was  splendidly  distinguished  by  the 
lise  of  the  arts,  of  history,  of  oratory,  and  (shall  we  not  add  ?)  of 
painting. 

But  (}«rmany  remained  a  solitary  example  ofa  civilized,  learned, 
and  scientific  nation,  without  a  literature.  The  chivalrous  ballads 
-cpf  the  middle  age,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Silesilm  poets  in  the  be- 
diming of  the  17th  century,  were  just  sufficient  to  render' Uie  ge- 
.tteral  defect  more  striking.  French  was  the  lai^age  of  every 
eonrt;  and  the  number  of  courts  in  Germany  rendered  this  cir- 
cmistence  almost  equivalent  to  the  exchision  of  German  from 
•€v^  society  of  rank.  Philosophers  employed  a  barbarous  latin, 
m  they  bad  throughout  all  Europe,  till  the  Reformation  had  given 
^gnity  to  the  vernacular  tongues,  by  employing  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  religion;  and  till  Montaigne,  Galileo,  sod  Bacon,  broke 
down  the  barrier  between  the  learned  and  the  people,  by  philoso- 
phiznig  in  a  popular  language.  The  German  language  continued 
to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  the  most  vulgar  intercourse  of  life  ; 
Germany  had,  therefore,  no  exclusive  mental  possession;  for 
poetry  a^  eloquence  may,  and  in  some  measure  must  be,  national ; 
nut  knowledge,  which  is  the  common  patrimony  of  civilized  men, 
^can  be  appropriated  by  no  -people. 

A  great  revolutH>n,  however,  at  length  began,  which,  in  the 
eoorse  of  half  a  century,  terminated  in  bestowing  on  Germany  a 
^rature,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  possessed  by  a  Euro- 
pean nation.  '  It  had  the  important  peculiarity  of  being  the  tii*st 
which  bad  its  birth  in  an  enlightened  age.  The  imaginatifMS  and 
sensitdity  of  an  infant  poetry  were  singularly  Mended  with  the 
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refinements  of  philosopby.  A  studious  aod  levtie^  p!ffxptm^4k 
miliar  m  the  poets  of  olber  nations,  with  the  first  simpiicUjr  qftm 
lure  and  feeUagy  were  too  often  temp^  to  pursue  tfa^  ninjj^iilt 
the  excessive,  and  the  inonstrous.  Their  4ncy  w«b  uttractai 
towards  the  deformities  and  diseases  of  ooral  naiure — li^  wii 
■ess  of  an  iotant  literature,  combined  with  the  eccentric  wd  fieat- 
less 'speculations  of  a  philosophical  age»  Some  of  ttie  j^wAhm 
of  the  childhood  of  art  were  united  to  others  which  usuaUjr  ^ttmwi 
its  declme.  Qerman  literature,  various,  rich,  bold,  aad  at  fc»i|gtK 
by  an  inversion  of  the  usual  progress,  working  itself  inlo  oi^ 
'  nality,  was  tainted  with  the  exa^eration  oatinral  to  the  ioijtater, 
and  to  all  those  who  know  the  passions  rather  by  study  ihmn  hy 
fi^lii^. 

Another  cause  concurred  to  widen  the  chasm  which  swaraled 
the  German  Writers  from  the  moat  polite  nations  of  £SQni|K« 
While  England  an4  France  had  almost  relinquisbed  tiiose  jsoce 
abstruse  speculations  which  had  employed  th^ra  in  the*  ag»  «f 
Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  and,  with  a  confused  mixture  of  coateiii{^ 
and  despur,  had  tacitly  abandoned  questions  which  seemed  ftlike 
inscrutable  and  unprofitable— r«  metaphysical  passion  suroa^  h 
Germany,  stronger  and  more  extensive  than  had  been  koawa^iB 
Burope  since  the  downfall  of  the  schoiastk  philosophy.  A  jtyfi- 
ttm  of  metaphysics  appeared,  which,  with  the  ambhion  natval 
lo  that  science,  as*pired  to  dictate  principles  to  every  j^art  of  ksh 
man  knowledge.  It  was  for  a  long  time  universally  adopted. 
Other  systems,  derived  from  it,  succeeded  each  other  wltk  Hit 
rapi<lity  of  fashions  in  dress.  Metaphysical  publicsEtions 
moltiplied  ahnost  to  the  same  degree,  as  political  tracts  in  di« 
factious  period  of  a  popular  government.  The  subject  was 
exhausted,  and  the  metaphysical  passion  seems  to  be  nearly  -ex- 
tinguished—for the  small  circle  of  dispute  respecting  first  princi- 
ples, must  be  always  rapidly  described ;  and  the  speculator^  who 
thought  his  course  infinite,  finds  himself  almost  inatantaoeoqaly 
returned  to'  the  point  from  which  he  began.  But  the  hngiiage  it 
abstruse  research  has  spread  over  the  whole  German  styk.  Al- 
lusions to  the  most  subtle  speailations  are  common  in  pofMilar 
writings.  Bold  metaphors,  derived  from  their  peculiar  philosophy, 
are  familiar  in  observations  on  literature  and  manners.  Tl|e.sl]f4e 
of  Germany  at  length  differed  from  that  of  France,  aod  evea^of 
England,  more  as  the  literature  of  the  east  cfifibrs  from,  that  of 
the  west,  'ban  as  that  of  one  European  people  from  thai  of  their 
neighbours. 

Hence  it  partly  arose,  that  while  physical  and  political  Qtnomj 
was  so  familiar  to  fore^ers,  intelle^ual  and  literary  Germany 
continued  almost  twknawo*    Thirty  years  i^  there  wtre  pro- 
5 
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>ab1y  in  London  nd  many  Persian  fts  Oerman  scfaolars.    Neither 
Qoethe  nor  Sbh9ler  conquered  the  repugnance.     Political  confu- 
lions,  a  timid  and  exclusive  taste,  and  tiie  habitual  neglect  of 
foreign  fiuigaages,  cxduded  Oerman  literature  from  France.  Tchi- 
porary  and  permanent  causes  contributed  to  banish  it,  after  a  short 
period  of  success,  from  England.     Dramas,  mbre  remarkable  for 
theatrical  effect  than  for  dramatic  genin^t,  exhibited  scenes  and 
characters  of  a  paradoxical  morality,  (on  which  no  writer  has 
animadveried  with  more  philosophical  and  moral  eloquence  than 
Mad.  de  Stael,)  unsafe  even  in  the  quiet  of  the  schools,  but 
pecufiarily  dangerous  in  the  theatre,  where  it  comes  mto  contact 
with  tfee  iDflantmaUe  passions  of  ignorant  multitudes ;  and  justly 
alarming  to  those  who,  with  great  reason,  considered   domestjc 
virtue  an   one  of  the  privileges  and  safeguards  of  the  English 
nation.     These  moral  paradoxes,  which  were  chiefly  found  among 
the  hiferidr  poets  of  Germany,  appeared  at  the  same  time  with  the 
polttical   novelties  of  the  French  revolution,  and  underwent  the 
same  fate.     German  literature  was  branded  as  the  accomplice  of 
freethinking  philosophy  and  revohrtionary  politics.     It  happened, 
rather  whirtsically,  that  we  now  began  to  thtow  out  the  same  re- 
proaches  against  other  nations,  which  the  French  had  dh^cted 
against  ub  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     We  were 
theti  ch&rged  by  our  poV^e  neighbours  with  the  vulgarity  and  tur- 
bulence of  rebellious  upstarts,  who  held  nothing  sacred  in  reli- 
gion, or  stable  in  government;  whom  <<  no  king  could  govern, 
and  no  Ood  could  please ;"  and  whose  coarse  and  barbarous  litera- 
ture could  excite  only  the  ridicule  of  cultivated  nations.     The 
polkieal  part  of  these  charges  we  applied  to  America,  which  had 
rHained  as  much  as  she  couM  of  our  government  and  laws  ;  and 
file  titerary  part  to  Germany,  where  literature  had  either  befen 
formed  on  our  models,  or  moved  by  a  kindred  itnpulse,  even  where 
it  assumed  somewhat  of  a  dijOferent  form.     The  same  persons  who 
applauded  the  wit,  and  pardoned  the  shocking  licentiousness  of 
Engiisb  Comedy  were  loudest  in  their  clamours  against  the  immo^ 
rality  of  the  German  theatre.     In  our  zeal  against  a  few  scenes, 
dangerous  only  by  over-refinement,  we  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
tile  vulgar  grossness  which  tainted  the  whole  brilliant  period  from 
Fletcher  to  Congreve.     Nor  did  we  sufficiently  remember,  that 
the  most  daring  smd  fentastical  combinations  of  the  German  stage 
did  not  approach  to  that  union  of  taste  and  sense  in  the  thought 
and  expression,  with  wildness  and  extravagance  in  the  invention  of 
monstrous  character  and  horrible  incident,  to  be  found  in  some  of 
our  earlier  dramas,  which,  for  their  energy  and  beauty,  the  public 
taste  has  lately  recalled  from  oblivion. 
The  more  peroianent  causes  of  the  slow  a|id  small' progress  of 
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German  literature  in  France  and  England,  are  phjIeaofiM^  ■By-ife' 
.jreloped  in  tw«  beautifal  chapters  of    the  present  iroiic^-  A 
translation  from  German  into  a  language  so  diSerent  in  iter  Bd^^tat 
and  origin  as  French,  faib,  as  a  piece  of  music  cofflooied  Ibrwe 
soi^t  of  insh  ument  when  performed  on  another.     In   Grermaaj, 
St}  le,  and  even  language  are  not  yet  fixed.     In  France,  ,i^ 
are  despotic^-"  the  reader  will  not  be  amused  at  the  ei(peqi«ir  4 
his  literar  J  conscience ;  there  alone  he  is  scrupidous.*'    A  G^Jom 
writer  is  above  his  public,  and  firms  it.     A  French  writer  draadi 
a  public  already  enlightened  and  severe.     He  constaoiijr,  Itoinb 
of  immediate  effect.     He  is  in  society,  even  while  he.  in  rtmyi 
aing ;  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  effect  of  iiis  writings  oo  thatt 
whose  c^inions  and  pleasantries  he  is  accustomed  to  fear«<    T6e 
German  writers  have,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  first  recfuisite   §» 
writing— <-the  power  of  feeling  with  vivaci(y  and  foree.  In  France, 
«  book  is  read  to  be  spoken  of,  and  must,  therefore,  catch  the  Sf  u^ 
of  society.    In  German^',  it  is  read  by  solitary  students,  wfao  se«k 
instruction  or  emotion  ;  and,  *^  in  the  silence  of  retirement,  not|iigs 
seems  more  melancholy  than  the  spirit  of  the  world."  The  Fj^eo^ 
require  a  clearness  which  may  sometimes  render  their  wrberq.  w- 
perficial ;  and  the  Germans,  in  the  pursuit  of  originality  and  €k|>thf 
often  convey  obvlons  thoughts  in  an  obscure  style.     In  4lm  «ira- 
Oi^tlc  art,  the  most  national  part  of  literature,  the  Flinch  ant^w- 
tinguished  in  whatever  relates  to  the  action,  the  intr^ue,  ttd  tbe 
interest  of  events ;  bi^t  the  Germans  surpass  them  in  repmeatteg 
Ike  impressions  of  the  heart,  and  the  secret  fterms  of  the  atim% 
|ia«8ion8« 

From  lite  chapter  which  relates  to  the  reception  of  GFermafi 
literature  m  Great  Britain,  we  extract  the  following  passage^ 
wbich  it  would  be  l»irbarous  to  abridge,  and  very  difficuU  p^ 
tauslate.  ,0 

^  Les  Ani^lais  veulent  a  tout  des  resultats  immediatement  applicfhk^ 
^  de  la  nalsfient  leurs  pr€  ventioDs  contre  uoe  philosophic  qui  a  pour  objet 
le  beau  plutot  que  Tutile.  _     ■ . . 

"Les  Anglais  oe  s^parent  pointy  il  est  vrai,  la  dignity  de  rulilit^jj* 
toujours  ils  soot  pr^ls  quand  il  le  faut,  a  sacrifier  ce  qui  est  utile  8,  " 
qui  est  honerabk ;  roais  tis  oe  sc  pr^tcDt  pas  volontiers,  comme  i)  est 
OTBS  Hamlet,  a  ces  cooversatious  avec  fair  dont  les  Allemani 
tr^  ^pris.     La  pbilosophle  des  An/tlais  est  d1ri«t^e  vers  les 
avantageux  au  bien-^tre  de  Fhumault^.    Les  AUemands  s'otcupentfle 
la  verity  pour  elle-m^me,  sans  penser  au- parti  que  les  homraes  pf<iVm 
en  iirer.    La  nature  de  leurs  ^ouveroementa  ne  leur  ayant  pmol'Mlflk 
des  occasions  grandos  et  belles  de  meriter  la  gloire  et  de-servk  br  ftelite 
H^  s'attachent  en  tout  genre  a  la  coutemplationt  ^t  cbercbeat  dUi  le 

*  Part  ii.  chap.  1 .  and  9. 
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ciel  Tespace  que  leur  etroite  destioee  leur  refuse  sur  la  terre.  lis  m 
plflosent  dans  Fkleal,  parcequil  n'j  a  rien  dans  P6tat  acfuel  des  choses 
t]ui  park  a  leor  imegioatiou. .  Les  Ajiglais  s'bouoreot  avec  raison  de 
toui^e  qit'ils  possedent,  de  tout  ce  qa'ils  soot,  de  toui  ce  qu'lia^^euTeuf 
6tre ;  lis  placeot  ieur  admlratbn  et  leup  auiour  sur  leurs  lois,  leufs 
moeurs,  et  leur  culte. 

"  C'es  nobles  seiiliraeftts  donneot  a  Tame  plus  de  force  et  d'energie; 
mais  la  pens^e  va  peut-^tre  encore  plus  loin  quand  elle  n'a  point  de 
borncd  ni  m^me  debut  d^terming,  et  que,  sans  cesse  en  rapport  avee 
f  immeose  et  rinfini,  aucun  inler^t  ne  la  ramene  que  choses  de  ce  monde. 
"  L*^B  Anglais  qui  ont  tant  d'originalit^  dans  le  caractSre  redoutent 
Q^aDmoins  assez  g^n^ralement  les  nouveaux  systSmes.  La  sagesse  d'es- 
prit  teur  a  fait  tant  de  bien  dans  les  affaires  de  la  vie,  qu'ils  aiment  a. 
la  Kirourer  dans  les  Etudes  iDtellectuelles ;  et  c'est  la  cependant  que 
Taadace  est  inseparable  de  g^nie.  Le  g^nie,  pourvu  qu*!!  respecte  la 
religion  et  la  morale,  doit  aller  aussi  loin  qu'il  veut :  c'est  Tempire  de 
la  pcnsee  qu'il  aggraudit. 

"  Les  affections  domestiques  exert^ant  un  grand  empire  sur  le  coetur 
d<^^  Anglais,  leur  Po^sie  se  sent  do  la  delicatesse  et  de  la  &nt6  de  ses 
affections  :  ks  Allt  oiands,  plus  ind^peodants  en  tout  parce  quHls  soot 
moins  libres,  peigneut  les  sentiments  comme  les  id^es  a  travers  des 
nuages :  on  diroit  que  Tunivei-s  vacille  devaot  leurs  yeux,  et  Tincerti- 
tttde  m6me  de  leurs  regards  multiplie  les  objets  dont  leur  talent  peut  se 
lervir. 

**  L'imagiDatiou,  en  Angleterre,  est  presque  toujours  inspir^e  par  la 
•ensibilit^ ;  Timagination  des  Allemands  est  quelquefois  rude  et  bizarre. 
Lt  religiuo  de  T Angleterre  est  plus  s€vdre;  celle  de  rAllemagne  est 
plus  Tague ;  et  la  po^sie  des  nations  doit  n^cessairement  porter  Tem- 
prelote  de  leurs  semiments  reiigieux.  La  conv^oaoce  oe  r^goe  point 
dans  les  Arts  en  Angleterre  comme  en  France ;  cependaot  I'oplnion 
publique  y  a  pbis  d*empire,  qti'en  Allemagne;  l\u]it6  natiooale  en  est  la 
cause.  Les  Anglais  veulent  mettre  d'accord  en  toutes  choses  lea  actiona 
et  les  principes ;  c'est  un  peuple  sage  et  bien  ordono^  qui  a  compris  daoa 
la  sagesse  la  gloire,  et  daos  I'ordre  la  liberie;  les  Allemands^  n'ayaat 
fait  que  r^ver  Tune  et  Taut  re,  ont  examin6  les  id€es  independarament 
<le  leur  application,  et  se  sont  ainsi  necessairement  ^Iev68  plus'haut  en 
tiieorie.*' 

These  passages  naturally  introduce  the  English  readerto  this 
work,  of  which  the  object  is,  to  make  Germany  known  to  foreign 
nations.  It  will  also  make  known  to  future  ages  the  state  of  that 
country  in  the  highest  degree  of  its  philosophical  and  poetical 
actK'ity,  at  the  moment  before  the  pride  of  genius  was  humbled 
by  foreign  cooqnest,  or  the  national  mind  turned  from  literary  en- 
ftiwiasm  by  strugglea  for  the  restoration  of  independence.  The 
idling  opportunity  of  observation  at  so  extraordinary  a  moment, 
aia  happily  been  seized  by  one  of  those  very  few  persons,  who 
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are  capable  at  once  of  observing  and  painting  mamiers— of  e 
mating  and  expoimd'rng  philosophical  systems---offecring  the  IsnSK* 
ties  of  the  moat  Vissimilar  forms  of  literature— of  tracing  the  |w* 
enliarities  of  usages,  arts,  and  even  specuktions,  to  their  cooiiHltai 
pripciple  in  national  character— and  of  disposing  them  in  fbea 
natiirsd  place  as  features  in  the  great  portrait  of  a  people. 

The  attainments  of  a  respectable  traveller  of  the  second  chfll^ 
are,  in  the  present  age,  not  uncommon.  Many  persons  are  |IIA^ 
fectly  welt  qualified  to  convey  exact  information,  wherever*  i^ 
subject  can  be  exactly  known.  But  the  most  imp<Hiant  objects  Hf 
a  country  can  neither  be  numbered  nor  measured.  The  natBmlltt 
gives  no  picture  of  scenery  by  the  most  accurate  catalogue  -tt 
mineral  and  vegetable  produce;  and,  after  all  that  the  potiti^rif> 
arithmetician  can  tell  us  of  wealth  and  population;  we  coiifktaii^ 
^Ignorant  of  the  spirit  which  actuates  them,  and  of  the  charSb^W- 
which  modifies  their  application.  -   ^' 

The  genius  of  the  philosophical  and  poetical  travefier  is  oT'lc 

higher  order.     It  is  founded  in  the  power  of  catclung,  by  a  npM 

dance,  the  physiognomy  of  man  and  of  nature.     It  is,  in  one  ^ 

Its  parts,  an  expansion  of  that  ss^city  which  seizes  the  charaMlsr 

of  an  individual,  in  his  features,  in  his  expression,  in  hts  glsMuies^ 

in  his  tones,  in  every  outward  sign  of  his  thoughts  and  feeHi^i* 

The  application  of  this  intuitive  power  to  the  varied  mass  caDed^ 

Bation,  »  one  of  the  most  rare  efforts  of  the  human  intellect.    The 

'    mind  and  the  eye  must  cooperate,  with  electrical  rapidity,  le 

recall  what  a  nation  has  been,  to  sympathize  with  their  present  s€fi^ 

timents  and  passions,  and  to  trace  the  working^  of  national  ciiailrf^ 

ter  in  amusements,  in  habits,  in  institutions  and  opinions.     Thel^ 

appears  to  be  an  extemporaneous  facility  of  theorizing,  feiecesG^ary 

to  catch  the  first  aspect  of  a  new  country,  of  which  the  ^tmree 

would  enter  tho  tAind  in  absolute  confusion,  if  they  were  not  *ittH 

mediately  referred  to  some  principle,  and  reduced  to  some  ajnlMtti 

To  embody  this  conception,  there  must  exist  the  power  of  paihili^ 

ing  both  scenery  and  cnaracter-^-of  combimng  the  vivacity  of  ftirf 

impression  with  the  accuracy  of  minute  examination — of  plms^^a 

nation,  strongly  individualized  by  efvery  mark  of  its  mind  tind'a^ 

position,  in  the  midst  of  ancient  monnments,  <flotfaed  in  its  ^i^t 

apparel,  engaged  in  its  ordinary  occupations  and  pastimes  anndst 

its  native  scenes — ^like  a  grand  historical  painting,  with  approptijrffe 

drapery,  and  with  the  accompaniments  of  architecture  :tod  laMl|> 

scape,  which  illustrate  and  characterize,  as  well  as  adorn. 

The  voice  of  Europe  has  already  applauded  the  genius  dPit 
national  painter  in  the  author  of  Cotinne.  But  it  was  there  aidlfd 
by  the  power  of  a  pathetic  fiction— by  the  variety  and  opj^osiMl 
')f  national  character— and  by  the  charm  of  a  countij  whiaitidei 
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hpmtj  to  renown.  In  the  work  before  its  she  has  thrown  off  the 
9JA .  fi  fiction.  She  delineates  a  less  poetical  diaracter,  and  a 
ooiuntry  more  interesting  by  expectation  than  by  recollection. 

But  it  is  not  the  ksa  certain  that  it  is  the  most  vigorous  efibrt  of 
her  gemus^and  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  masculine  produc- 
tipCL  of  the  faculties  of  woman.  What  woman  indeed,  and  (we 
may.  add)  how  many  men,  could  have  preserved  all  the  grace  and 
bniliaDCy  of  Parisian  society  in  analyzing  its  natures-explained 
tkejnpQt  abstruse  metaphysical  theories  of  Germany  precisely,' 
jiet. perspicuously  and  agreeably — and  combined  the  eloquence 
^hieh  inspires,  exalted  sentiments  of  virtue,  with  tiie  enviably, 
Idleiit  .of  gently  indicating  the  defects  of  men  or  of  nations^ 
by  the  skilfully  softened  touches  of  a  polite  and  merciful  plea^ 
flantry  ? 

In  a  short  introduction,  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  are 
derived  from  three  races,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Latin  and  the  Teu- 
toaic*  The  imitative  and  feeble  literature-^the  recent,  precipitate* 
«ImI  superficial  civilization  of  the  Sclavonic  nation»-r^uiBcientIy 
duitiiiguish  them  from  the  two  great  races.  The  Latin  nations 
who  inhabit  the  south  of  Europe,  are  the  most  anciently  ci^ 
'vjlizcd*  Social  institution^,  blended  with  paganism,  preceded 
their  receptioii  of  Christianity ;  they  have  less  disposition  than 
tb^ir  northern  neighbours  to  abstract  reflection ;  they  understand 
better,  the  business  and  pleasures  of  the  world;  they  inherit 
iik^,  sagacity  of  the  Romans  in  civil  afl^irs;  and  ^*  they  alone, 
1^  tlpose  ancient  masters,  know  how  to  practise  the  artof  domina* 

■,  JHne  Germanic  nations  who  inhabit  the  tiortfa  of  Europe  and 
j^  Bfitish  islands,  received  their  ctvilizatioa  with  Christianity; 
chivalry  snd  the  middle  age  are  the  subject  of  their  traditions  and 
\egm^  .  Their  natural  genios  is  more  gothic  than  classical;  they 
af^^d^stinguii^ed  by  independence  ^md  good  faith — by  seriousness 
^o|h .  in  their  talents  and  character,  rather  than  by  address  t>r 
Tfi^city:—"  The.  social  dignity  which  the  English  owe  to  their 
poiiticM  constitution,  places  them  at  the  head  of  Teutonic  nations, 
put  does  not  exempt  them  from  the  character  of  the  race.'' 

The  literature  of  the  Latin  nations  is  copied  from  the  ancients, 
and  retains  the  original  colour  of  their  polytheism.  That  of  the 
n^ttjpns  of  GefBoanic  origin  has  a  chivalrous  basis,  and  is  modified 
by  s  spiritual  religion.  The  French  and  Germans  are  at  the  two 
fpctre^iities  of  the  chain ;  the  French  considering  outward  objects, 
fUid  the  Germans  thought  and  feeling,  a^  the  priaie  movers  of  i\ie 
itnral .world.  *^  The  French  nation^  the  most  cultivated  of  Latin 
^jptions^  inclines  to  a  classical  poetry.  The  English  nation,  the 
Dost  illustrious  of  Qermanic  nations,  delights  in  a  poetry  more 
romantic  and  chivaikous.'' 
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The  fheory  which  we  h^ve  thus  abridged  is  mDsf  > 
and  exhibits  in  the  liveliest  form  the  distinction  between  ^ 
systems  of  literature  and  manners.  It  is  partly  true;  ft**  H^ 
principle  of  race  is  doubtless  one  of  the  naost  inriportanY  hi  ttieliii- 
tory  of  mankind;  and  the  first  impressions  on  the  8ua<^p4!Mfe 
character  of  rude  tribes  may  be  traced  in  the  f)tiaKf}e8  of  CJtair 
most  civilized  descendants.  But,  considered  as  ad^chiSMne^flgi 
universal  theory,  it  Is  not  secure  against  the  attacks  of  0k«pllc&lte- 

fcnuity.  The  facts  do  not  seem  entirely  to'CDrre8|MM[|#-with'lt 
t  was  among  the  Latin  nations  of  the  south  that  ckitatrjrl  and 
romance  first  flourished.  Provence  was  the  earlt^df*  »ca|r  i«£ 
romantic  poetry.  A  chivalrous  literature  predominated  ktfHttj 
dtiring  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Italian  genius^  The^pfrtfiiy  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula  seems  to  have  been  moie  romantic  '-aod  ksa 
subjected  to  classical  bondage  than  that  of  any  othef  purt  oT  fia- 
roj^e.  On  the  contrary,  chivalry,  which  was  th6  refinemea^of  ibe 
middle  age,  penetrated  more  slowly  into'  the  coufitrves'  ^  4kt 
north.  In  those  less  polished  regions  it  was  more  rugged  Hod  *«b» 
scure,  and  did  not  descend,  as  in  the  south,  with  that  splendoitf  iMd 
renown  which  acted  upon  the  imagination  of  succeeding* tno^Bk-  •is 
general,  the  character  of  the  litel'ature  of  each  Eiaropeait-  mtkiii 
seems  extremely  to  depend  upon  the  period  at  wbidi  h  had 
reached  its  highest  point  of  cultivation.  Spanish  and  itftlnui 
poetry  flourished  while  Europe  was  stftl  chK'alrous.  fiWteh 
literature  attained  its  highest  splendour  after ' the  Gremif^aid 
Roman  writers  had  become  the  objects  of  Universal  tmenmmie. 
The  Germans  cultivated  their  poetry  a  hundred  years  latei^  wlieK 
.the  study  of  antitjuity  had  revived  the  knowledge  of  theOoHlic 
sentiments  and  principles.  Nature  produced  a  chivalrous  poefij 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  learning  in  the  eighteenth.  PeHKqisMie 
iistory  of  English  poetry  reflects  the  revolution  of  Enreipeaiitttte 
more  distinctly  thap  that  of  any  other  nation.  We  We-iitK> 
cessively  cultivated  a  Gothic  poetry  from  nature,  a  chtgsieai^initi  y 
from  imitation,  and  a  second  Gothic  from  the  study  of  onr^Nm 
.ancient  poets.  'i.-^^r. 

To  this  consideration  it  must  be  added,  that  Catholic  mA  4Wo- 
testant  nations  must  difler  in  their  poetical  system*  The  festri 
shows  and  legendary  polj'tlieism  of 'the  Gat  holies  bad  ll^  dKsct 
of  a  ^ort  of  Christian  Paganism.  The  Protestant  poeti^  was 
fl^piritudized  by  the  genius  of  their  worship,  and  was  ufadonhkd^ 
exalted  by  the  dailj^  perusafof  transIatioBS  of  the  saUtoie  pofeuis 
of  the  Hebrews ;  a  discipline,  without  whkh  it  is  pn>bab|iSPtiiat 
the  nations  of  the  west  never  could  have  been  prepared  to  endiue 
oriental  poetry.  Religion  conquered  the  first  repugnance ;  and 
familiar  use  gave  it  an  influence  still  discernibie  in  that 
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jkneyt-iov^vdM  deep  emotion  and  sublim©  wagerj,  which  cha- 
9racleme%  ihough  in  diilerent  focms,  both  English  and  GTerman 
rpoetfff . 

.  lajuBlice,  however,  to  the  ingenious  theory  of  RIad.  de  Stael^ 
"ilk«-eaght  to  be  observed,  that  the  original  character  ascribed  bj 
-il^Ct  to  the  northern  nations,  mast  have  disposed  them  to 
;.4be  adoption  of  a  Protestant  faith  and  worship,  while  the  Popery 

m£  tba  aouth    was  naturally  preserved  by  an  early  disposition 

4o  ^.splendid  ceremonial,  and  a  varbus  and  flexible  mythology. 

1  ;' The- work  is. divided  into  four  parts.  On  Germany  and  Ger- 
•mmi  manners.  On  literature  and  the  arts.  On  philosophy  and 
^ttorab.     On  religion  and  enthusiasm. 

^  T^  first  is  the  most  perfect  in  its  kind ;  belongs  the  most  eh- 
«.49rHy  to  Ifae  genii»  of  the  writer;  and  afS)rds  the  best  example 

i)f  fh^  talent  for  painting  nations  which  we  have  attempted  to 

*  desii^ribe*  It  seems  also,  as  far  as  foreign  critics  can  presume  to 
decide,  to  be  in  the  most  finished  style  of  any  composition  of  the 
^ftuthor^  ^nd  more  securely  to  bid  defiance  to  that  minute  criticism 
whtcb^  in  other  works,  her  genius  rather  disdained  than  pro- 
|)itialed«^     The  Germans  are  a  just,  constant,  and  sincere  people ;  * 

•  with  greal  power  of  imagination  and  reflection;  without  brilliancy 
in  society,  or  address  in  affairs ;  slow,  and  easily  intimidated  in 
^action  ;  adventurous  and  fearless  in  speculation ;  often  uniting  en^ 

.  ihttBiaam  for  the  elegant  arts,  with  little  progress  in  the  manners 
and  refinements  of  life ;  more  capable  of  being  inflamed  by  opi- 
•110119  than  by  interests;  obedient  to  authority,  rafher  ^m  an  or^ 
dsrly  and  mechanical  character  than  from  servility — having  learnt 
1^  value  liberty  neither  by  the  enjoyment  of  it,  nor  by  severe  op- 
■pression ;  devested  by  the  nature  of  their  governments,  and  the 

^^Kiiviflioo  of  their  territories,  of  patriotic  pride ;  too  prone  in  the 
'awi'd^tions  of  domestic  life,  to  substitute  fancy  and  feeling  for  posi- 
jttive  duty;  not  urifrequently  combining  a  natural  character  with 

Mi«li|icial  nianners,  and  much  real  feeling  with  affected  enthusiasm; 

(f4ividedby  the  sternness  of  feudal  demarcation  into  an  unlettered 
nobility,  unpolished  scholars,  and  a  depressed  commonalty ;  and 

^0!}i^f>ouiig  themselves  to  derision,  when,  with  their  grave  and  chimsy 

»  hdne«ty,  they  attempt  to  copy  the  lively  and  dexterous  profligacy 
J  <|f  their  southern  neighbours. 

'  ^  In  .the  plentiful  provinces  of  Southern  Germany,!  where  re- 
^fig^as  weUas  government  shackled  the  activity  of  speculation! 

'  lb)  people  had  sunk  into  a  sort  of  lethargic  comfort  and  stupid 
-  .0q|oymeut ;-— it  was  a  heavy  and  monotonous  country,  with  n» 

' ,  1       ,  •  Part  1.  chap.  1—4.       f  ?«*  1.  chap.  5,  C,  7,  8* 
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arts^  except  tlie  imtional  art  of  iogtrumental  oiusic  ^— Qfi  Utegmtuatty 
a  rude  utterance; — no  society,  or  only  crowded  aflSMnbUea^  iphisfa 
seemed  to  be  brought  together  for  ceremonial,  more  than  for  pl«»- 
sure ;— "  an  obsequious  politeness  towards  an  aristocracy  wifiioiit 
elegance*"     In  Austria,  more  especially,  are  seen  a  Cdkttc  and 
languid  mediocrity  in  sensations  and  desires ;  a  people  mecfhanica] 
in  their  very  sports — ♦*  ii^hose  existence  is  neither  disturbed  tK>f 
exalted  by  guilt  or  genius,  by  intolerance  or  entbusiasui  ;'*     a 
phlegmatic  administration,  in&exibly  adhering  to  its  ancient  cocrae 
— ^repeliing  knowledge  on, which  the  vigour  of  states  must  dj^w  ^e^ 
pend ;  great  societies  of  amiable  and  respectable  persona-^irliipli 
suggest  the  reflection,  that  '^  in  retirement  monotony  compose*  ihfi 
soul,  but  in  the  world  it  wearies  the  mind." 

lu  the  rigorous  climate  and  gloomy  towns  of  Protestant  Gerstai^ 
ny  only,  the  national  mind  is  displayed.     There  the  whole  tittrv^ 
ture  and  philosophy  were  assembled.     Berlin  Was  slowly  ristiKi  te 
be  the  capital  of  enlightened  Germany.     The  Duchess  of  Weh 
mar,  who  compelled  Napoleon  to  respect  her  m  the  mtoxicatiOD  of 
victory,  had  changed  her  little  capital  into  a  seat  of  knowledge 
and  elegance,  under  the  auspices  of  Qoethe,  Wieland,  and  Schiller. 
No  European  palace  had  assembled  so  refined  a  society  since 
some  of  the  smaH  Italian  courts  of  the  sixteenth  century.    It  is 
only  by  the  protestant  provinces  of  the  north,  that  Germany  if 
known  as  a  lettered  and  philosophical  country. 

From  this  admirable  picture,  we  must  now  select  specimens 
which  convey  a  more  just  conception  of  its  e^Lcellence  than  our 
cold  abridgment.     We  begin  by  the  beautiful  observations  oa 
the  character  and  destiny  of  women. 

"  La  nature  et  la  soci6t6  donnent  aux  femmes  une  grande  habitude  de 
souffrir,  et  Ton  ue  sauroit  nier,  ce  me  semWe,  que  de  rtos  Jours  elfes  va- 
ieut,  en  g€n€ral  mieux  que  les  hommes.     Dans  une  (poque  oQ  le  mal  uiii- 
versel  est  r^oi'sme^  les  hommes  auxquelles  tous  les  intfir^ts  posillfe  se. 
rapporteot  doivent  avoir  moios  de  g($n6r;»8it^,  moms  de  sensibility  que 
les  femmes ;  elles  ne  tiennent  a  la  vie  que  par  les  Bens  du  cceur,  et 
lorsqu'elles  s'^garent,  c'est  encore  par  ua  sentiment  qu'eHes  soai  ^ 
trainees :  leur  personality  est  toujotirs  a  deux,  tandis  que  cellede  rhorome       | 
n'a^  que  Iui-m€ine  pour  but     On  leur  rend  homma^e  par  les  affeedons 
qu'elles  inspirent^  mais  celles  qu'elles  accordent  sent  pres^iue  touiaura       | 
des  sacrifices.    La  plus  belle  des  vertus,  le  d^vouement,.  est  lenr  jouif*       I 
sance  et  leur  destinec ;  nul  boulieur  ne  pent  exister  pour  elles  qqc  par       ' 
Ic  reflet  dc  la  gloire  et  de$  prosperit^s  d'un  autre;  enfin,  vivre  bow  dc       | 
soi-fli^mc,  soft  par  les  id6es,  soit  par  les  sentiments,  soil  sur-toutpar  le&  * 
vertus,  donne  a  Tame  ua  sentiment  habituel  d'elevatiou.'' 

"  Dans  le  pays  oil  les  hommes  sont  appel^s  par  les  lAstStutiorw  polt 
tiques  a  exercer  tontes  les  vertus  militaires  ct  civiles  qu'iuspire  ramonr 
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Le  la  patrfe,  ils  reprenoent  la  superiority  qm  leur  apparUeot ;  ils  rentrent 
Lir^c  €€taft  daoBleuiB  dibits  de  mattre  an  moode;  mais  lorsqu^  soot  ' 
:oculaiBO^  de  qudque  maniere  a  ieii^vet^,  ou  h  la  servitude,  ils  torn- 
>eiit  d^autanl  plus  has  qu'ila  devoieut  s'^lever  plus  haut.    La  desttn^e' 
)e»  fenunes  reate  bujoura  la  mdnie;  cVst  leur  ame  seuk  qui  la  fait,  les 
circoaslances  politiquea  n'y  influent  en  rien.    XiOivque  ka  homraes  oe 
soveot  pas,  ou  ne  peuvent  pas  employer  dignemeut  et  nobleioeut  leur 
vie,  la  nature  se  vtnge  sur  eux  des  dons  m^mes  quails  en  out  ref^us; 
Factivit^  du  corps  ac  sert  plus  qu^'a  la  paresse  de  Tesprit;  la  force  de 
Varae  devient  de  la  rudesse ;  et  le  jour  se  passe  dans  des  exercices  et  , 
des  amusements  vulgaires,  ks  chevaux,  la  chasse,  les  festios  qui  con- 
viendrolt  comme  d€la£?emenf,  mais  qui  abrutissent  comme  occupations. 
JPendant  ee  temps  les  femraea  cultSveot  leur  esprit^et  le  sentiraent  et  la 
reverie  eooaervent  daos  leur  ame  Timage  de  toutce  qui  est  noble  etbeau. 
**  Lies  femmes  Allemandes  ont  un  cfa&rroe  qui  leur  est  tout  il  fait  par- 
tlcuHer,  uo  aon  de  vox  toaohant,  des  chereux  blonds,  un  teiot  ^blouis^ 
saBt ;  eUes  sont  modcstes,  mais  moins  timides  que  les  Anglaises;  on  volt  ' 
qu'ellea  oot  reocontrl  moins  souvent  des  bommes  qui  leur  fiisseat  supe^  * 
riauss,  et  qjuVllea  ont  d'ajlleurs  moins  a  cr^dudre  des  jiigements  a^v^^Ves 
du  public    Elles  cherchent  a  plaire  par  la  sensibiliti,  a  tateresser  par 
rnnagination;  la  langue  de  la  po^sie  et  des  beaux  arts  leur  est  coonue ; 
el  d  font  de  la  coqueterie  avec  de  renthousinsme,  comme  on  en  fait  en 
France  avec  de  Tesprit  et  de  la  plaisanterie.*' 

MoraGsfs  and  philosophera  have  often  remarked,  that  licentious 
gallantry  19  fatal  to  bye,  and  destructive  of  the  importance  of. 
women.     "I  wHl  venture  tp  assert,*'  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
""against  the  received  opinion,  that  France  was,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  that  in  which  women  had  the  leaj»t  . 
happiness  in  love.     It  was  called  the  Paradise  of  Women,  be- 
cause they  enjoyed  the  greatest  liberty ;  but  that  liberty  arose 
fwwn  the  negligent  profligacy  of  the  other  sex."*    The  obser- 
vations which  follow  this  remarkable  testiojony  are  so  beautiful 
and  forcible,  that  they  ought  to  be  engraven  op  the  mind  of  every 
woman  disposed  to  mumur  at  those  restraints  which  maintain  the 
i    ^if^nity  of  womanhood* 

1  Some  enthuaia«ai>  says  Mad.  de  Stael,  or,  in  other  words,  some 
I  hi^  passion,  capable  of  actuating  multittides,  has  been  felt  by 
et ery  people,  at  those  epochs  of  their  national  existence,  which 
are  distinguished  by  great  acts.  Four  periods  are  very  remarka- 
ble in  the  progress  of  the  European  world.  The  heroic  ages  which 
foiiiided  civBization — republican  patriotism^  which  was  the  ^lory 
of  antiqoity— chivalry,  the  martial  religion  of  Europe — ^and  the 
bte  of  liberty,  of  which  the  history  began  about  the  period  of  the 
Beformation.  The  chivalrous  impression  is  worn  out  m  (Germany ; 
•im1|  m  future,  says  this  generous  and  enlightened  writer, "  nothing 
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great  wBI  be  accompKahed  in  that  country,  but  bjr  the  libcrrf  hmr 
pulse  which  has  in  Europe  ^cceeded  to  chivalry*  ,    ^:, 

The  society  and  manners  of  Germany  are  contiaually  lUustrs^a 
by  comparison  or  contrast  with  these  of  France-    Some  pagSfjP^ 
and  chapters  on  this  subject,  together  with  the  withor  a  bnilipgii 
prefece  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  may  ^,:^«* 
dered  as  the  first  contributions  towards  a  theorj  of  the  tejwa^l* 
we  must  not  say  of  the  art)  of  cowFcrsaUon,  ^bich  a™rd»^^^ 
considerable  a  part  of  the  moat  fiberal  enjoymeWa  of  refined  life. 
Those,  indeed,  who  aflect  a  Spartan  or  monastic  seren^  ui   tj^ 
estimate  of  the  society  of  capitals,  may  almost  condemjp  a^ai^t, 
which  in  their  opinion  only  adorns  vice.    But  that  mtwt  iiav»,a 
moral  tendency  which  raises  society  firom  slander  or  idtoucadon, 
to  any  contest  and  rivalship  of  mental  power.    Wit  and  grace :«« 
perhaps  the  only  means  which  could  allure  the  thoughtless  k^be 
neighbourhood  of  reflection,  and  inspire  them,  with  scra^.a^^ 
tion  for  superiority  of  mind.     Society  fa  tie  odly  school  la  winch 
flie  indolence  of  the  great  will  submit  to  learn.  .  Refined -conver- 
sation is  at  least  sprinkled  with  literature,  and  directed  momQit9nf 
than  the  talk  of  the  vulgar,  to  objects^  general  interest.     Tfe^ 
talent  cannot  reaHy  be  frivolous  which  afibrds  thcchannelnfaDoii^ 
which  some  knowledge,  or  even  some  respect  for  knowledge^  iwy 
be  insinuated  into  minds  incapable  of  labour,  and  whose  ta8t«9^  :So 
materially  influence  the  community.  Satirical  pictures  of  the  vic^of 
a  great  society  create  a  vulgar  prejudice  against  their  most  blame- 
less  and  virtuous  pleasures.    But,  whatever  may  be  the  yid#  of 
London  or  Paris,  it  is  lessened,  not  increased;  by  the  cultivation 
of  every  liberal  talent  which  innocently  filte  their  time,  and  tends, 
in- some  measure,  to  raise  (hem  above  malice  and  sensuality.  And 
there  is  a  considerable  illusion  in  the  provincial  estimate*  of  <the 
immofalities  of  the  capital.     These  immoralities  are  put^^fivm 
the  rank  of  the  parties*  and  they  are  rendered  mwe  conspicuous 
by  the  celebrity,  or  perhaps  by  the  talents,  of  some  of  tbem. 
Men  of  letters,  and  women  of  wit,  describe  their  own  sufferings 
with  eloquence  i  the  faults  of  others,  and  sometimes  their  dlvn, 
with  energy.     Their  descriptions  interest  every  reader,  arid  arc 
circulated  throughout  Europe.     But  it  does  not  follow,  thai  the 
miseries  or  the  jfaults  are  greater  or  more  fi'equent  than  those  of 
•      obscure  and  vulgaur  persons,  whose  sufferings  and  vices  are  jldowd 
V    to  nobody,  and  would  be  uninteresting  if  they  were  known. 

The  sQCond,  and  most  generally  amusing,  as  Well  as  the  largest 
part  of  this  work,  is  an  animated  sketch  of  the  literary  hki(ky  of 
Germany,  with  criticisms  on  the  most  celebrated  German  poets 
and  poems,  interspersed  with  reflections  equally  original  and.beau- 
tiful,  tending  to  cultivate  a  comprehensive  taste  in  the  £ne  artJV 
and  to  bgraft  the  love  of  virtue  on  the  sense  of  beauty.   Of  the 
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poems  criticisedi  some  are  weU  known,  to  most  of  our  rc^adem. 
'^iSi  earKer  pieces  of  ScbiDer  were  geoeraliy  read  ia  traasfaUioos 

iof -rofoos  merit—- though,  except  the  Robbers>  they  are  not,  by 
^jSk  piresent  taste  of  Oermanj,  placed  in  the  Qrst  class  of  bis 
[^ibrks;  The  Versions  of  Leonora,  of  Oberon,  of  WaUenstein,  of 
'^Mfilfban,  and  of  iphigenia  in  Tauris,  are  among  those  which  do 
^'^ltl%^  most  honour  to  English  literature.. 

^* ' '  ^K>etz  of  Berlichenzen  has  been  vigorously  rendered  by  a  writer, 

JrtHisef  chivalrous  genius,  exerted  upon  somewhat  similar  scenes  of 
/Bf^ftsh  history,  has  since  rendered  him  the  most  popular  poet  of 

^'  'An epic  poem,  or  apoetical  romance,  has  lately  been  discovered 
-ih'Oemiany,  entitled  iVtefretengett^—KHi  the  Destruction  of  the 
""^ikrgandians  by  Attila;  and  it  is  believed,  that  at  least  some  parts 
W  it'  were  composed  not  long  after  the  event,  though  the  whole 
-"diff  not  assume  its  present  Shape  till  the  completion  of  the  ver- 
iMbduTar  languages  about  the  beginning  of  the  VSth  century.^ 
'^LBtfaer^s  version  of  the  scriptures  is  an  epoch  in  German  litera- 
ture.    One  of  the  innumerable  blessings  of  the  Reformation  was 
i^s^  mAe  reading  popular  by  Such  translatioDs,  and  to  accustom  the 
fe^rte  Id  weekly  attempts  at  some  sort  of  argument  or  deciama- 
.  'liBii  in  their  native  tongue.     The  vigorous  mind  of  the  great  Re- 

•  ^IbuBer  gave  to  his  translation  an  energy  and  conciseness,  which 
'Made  it  a  model  m  style,  as .  well  as  an  authority  in  language.  . 
Hagedoin^  Weiss,  and  Gellert,  copied  the  French  without  vivaci- 

•  if  it  and  Bodmef  imitated  the  English  without  genius.    At  length 
Klopsteck^  an  imitator  of  Milton,  formed  a  German  poetry,  and 

!  Widadd  improved  the  language  and  versification;  though  tbi^ 
TBcoorapIished  writer  has  somewhat  suffered  in  his  reputation  by 
.  Ihe  recent  2eal  of  the  Germans  against  the  imitation  of  any  fo- 
;.'«ig9f  but  efi|>ecially  of  the  French^  school. 

not' f»Iifaiit,  pour  imiter  Voltaire, une  iosouciance  moqaeu^eet  philoso- 
^.f)lilpe^  rend  indilTereot  a  tout  excepts  la  maoi^re  piquaute  d*ez- 
.  .Miner  cette  iosouciance.  Jamais  ua  Allemand  oe  pent  arriver  E  cetle 
.  .I^l^te  liberty  de  plaisanterie;  la  verity  Tattache  trop,  11  veut  8<:avoir 
ft  ^]q)l]quer  ce  que  les  choses  soot.*'    Part  II.  c.  4. 

"The  genius  of  Klopstock  was  mflamed  by  the  perusal  of  Mil- 

|an  and  Young-"    I'his  combination  of  names  is  astonishing  to  an 

lii^ah  ear.     It  creates  a  presumption  against  the  poeticsu  sensi- 

.  V&ty  of  Klopstock,  to  find  that  he  combined  two  poets,  placed  at 

^**  \t  iugciiioas  and  celebrated  iwiter  has  promised  a  more  partwular  aecoont  of 
^b  aitoil  dariooB  moinmient. 

SiSMONDiy  Litter ature  du  MHiUy  vol.  1 .  p.  30* 

t  «*  Lenrs  outages  n'etoient  que  du  Prancaii  appemitL" 
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im  immeasurable  distance  (ram  each  ether,  and  whose  whole  supct*- 
fictat  resemblance  arises  from  some  part  of  Milton's  subject,  ijtfpJ 
from  the  doctrines  of  their  theology,  rather  than  the  spirit  of  Osdi' 
religion. — Through  all  the  works  of  Youngj  written  with  Bocfc   m 
Variety  of  temper  and  manner,  there  predominates  one  talent,  ineaK- 
haustible  wit,  with  little  soundness  of  reason  or  depth  of  sensa^ifitj^* 
His  melancholy  is  artificial ;  and  liis  combinations  are  as  grotesqaci 
and  fantastic  in  his  Night  Thoughts  as  in  his  Satires.     How  exactly 
does  a  poet  characterize  his  own  talent,  who  opens  a  scries  of  pbfttf- 
cal  meditations  on  death  and  immortslity,  by  a  satirical  epi^tftim 
agtinst  the  selfishness  of  the  world  T — Wit  and  ingenuity  ar^  tlw 
only  talents  which  Milton  disdained.     He  is  simple  in  his  concep- 
tions, even  when  his  diction  is  overloaded  with  gorgeous  leatntng. 
He  is  never  gloomy  but  when  he  is  grand.     He  is  the  painter  rf 
Love,  as  well  as  of  Terror.     He  did  not  aim  at  Mirth ;  but  fee  in 
cheerful  whenever  he  descends  from  liigher  feelings.    And  nothiiig 
tends  more  to  inspire  a  calm  and  constant  delight,  than  the  contoA* 
fiation  of  that  ideal  piuity  and  grandeur  which  he,  above  all  poel^ 
Bad  the  ikculty  of  bestowing  on  every  form  of  moral  nafurc. 

Klopstock's  ode  on  the  riralship  of  the  muse  of  Germany  wiA 
Ae  inuae  of  Albion,  is  elegantly  translated  by  Mad.  de  Sla^;  ind 
we  applaud  her  taste  for  preferring  prose  to  verse  in  French  ti*Bfc- 
latiotts  of  German  poems.  After  having  spoken  of  Wiiiketeuai 
and  of  Lessing,  the  most  perspicuous,  concise,  and  livefy  ^  Ger^ 
man  prose-writers^  she  proceeds  to  Schiller  and  Goethe,  the  great* 
tBt  of  GerDMin  poets,  ochiller  presents  only  the  genius  of  a  gfesl 
|)oet,  and  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man.  The  first  intervten^ 
Irith  him  furnishes  a  very  pleasing  anecdote. 

<'  La  preniiire  fols  que  j'ai  vu  Schiller,  c'l^tdit  dans  le  salon  ds  Due 
et  la  Duchesae  de  Weimar,  en  presence  d'tme-  society  auBsi  ii^oi^ 
qpiMmposante :  it  liseil  tr^s  bieo  le  Franpais,  mais  il  oe  TavtHl  jamyv 
parl^;  je  southis  avec  cfaaletir  la  8ttp6riorit6  de  notre  systdme  d»uaatii|«o 
•UT  ious  les  autres;  il  ne  se  refusa  point  a  Bie  combattre,  et  sans  ifm^ 
quieter  des  difUcult^s  et  des  leoteurs  qu'il  ^pr^voit  en  B^exprimaat  oa 
Fran^ais,  sans  redouter  non  plus  ropioioo  des  auditeurs,  qui  ^toii  coo- 
traire  a  la  sienne,  sa  coovictioQ  iotime  le  fit  parler.  Je  me  serv^ 
d'abord  pour  le  refuter,  des  arines  FraQ<^aises,la  vivacity  el  la  pla|&an- 
terie ;  mats  bientot  je  dem^ai  dans  ce  que  disoit  Schiller  taot  didoes  ii 
travers  Tobstacles  des  mots,  je  fiis  s|  frapp€e  de  cette  simplicity  de  ca* 
ractfcre  qili  portoit  uo  homme  de  geuie  a  s'engager  ainsi  dans  une  Itttte 
wi  les  paroles  manquoient  a  see  peos^es,  je  le  trouVai  si  modeste  et^si 
tnsouciaut  dang  ee  qui  ne  concemoit  que  ses  propres  succ^s,  ^  fy^  et 
tk  aniro€  dans  k  defense  de  ce  qu'il  croyoit  la  verit€,  que  je  kii  vooal 
dH  cet  instant  une  amiti^  pleine  d'admiratlon.**    ^ 

The  original,  smgular,  and  rather  admirable  diaaaaiifMB 
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of  Gaethe^-hisdictafarial  power  oyer  national  literature — ^bis  ine* 
<|uali^y  caprice^  oTiginaiityy  and  fire  in  conversatioo — bU  union  of 
%  )coulhful  imagination  with  exhausted  sensibility,  and  the  impar* 
tiaM^  of  a  ater^  sagacity,  neither  influenced  by  opinions  nor  pr^ 
ciUectiens— are  painted  vitb  extraordinary  skill. 

Anftong  the  tragedies  of  Schiller  which  have  appeared  since  wi^ 
faaK^  j^«ased  to  translate  German  dramas,  the  most  celebrated  are^ 
Mar^  Stuart,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  William  Tell  Such  subjects  ^9 
Ij/lfury  Stuart  generally  excite  an  expectation  which  cs^nnot  be  gra« 
tifiied*  We  agree  with  Mad.  de  Stael  in  admiring  many  scene 
of  ^chiller's  Mary,  and  especially  her  noble  fareweU  to  iieicester* 
SUut.tte  tragedy  would  probably  displease  English  readers,  to  say 
nptbiog  of  spectators.  Our  {>olitical  disputes  have  given  a  nM>re 
ioflexible  reality  to  the  events  of  Elizabetirs  reign,  than  history 
uroukl  otherwise  have  bestowed  on  facts  equaHy  modern^  Neither 
of  ^ur  parties  could  endure  a  Mary  who  confesses  (be  murder  of 
faer  husband,  or  an  Elizabeth  who  instigates  the  assassination  of  her 
prisoner.  In  William  Tell,  Schiller  has  avoided  the  commonplacef 
oif  a  republican  conspiration,  and  faitlifully  represented  the  indignar 
lipn  of  an  oppressed  Helvetian  Highlander. 

EgBioBl  is  considered  by  Mad.  de  Stael  as  the  finest  of  Ooethe^s 

inigediea,.written,iike  Werther,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youtb* 

it  is:  rsitb^r  suigular  that  poets  have  availed  themselves  so  little  ojf 

the  chivalrouB  character^  the  illustrious  love^and  the  awful  malady 

of  Tasso.     The  Torquafo  Tasm  of  Oo^the  i^  the  XMily  attempt 

to  eemr«rt  this  subject  to  the  purposea  of  the  drama. .  Two  men 

of  genius,  of  very  modem  .times,  have  suffered  in  a  somewhat  similar 

manner;  butihe  habits  of  Bx)usseau'8  life  were  vulgar;  a^d  the 

sufferings  of  Cowper  are  both  recent  and  sacred. 

.  .The  scenes  translated  from  the  Faust  of  Goethe  well  represent 

ihe  terrible  energy  of  that  most  odious  of  the  works  of  genius,  in 

steh  ihe  whole  power  of  imagination  is  empbyed  to  dispel  the 

^arma  whieh  poetry  bestows  on  human  life ;  where  the  pimisfa* 

meat  of  vice  proceeds  from  cruelty  without  justice,  and  ^^  where 

Ihe  remorse  seems  as  infernal  as  the  guilt." 

"Since  the  death  of  Schiller,  and  the  desertion  of  the  drama  by 

Goethe^  several  tragic  writers  have  appeared,  of  whom  the  most 

celebrated  are  Werner,  the  author  of  Luther  and  of  Attila,  Ger- 

stenberg,  lllinger,  Tieck,  Collin,  and  Oechlenschlager,  a  Dane, 

who  has  introduced  into  his  poetry  the  terrible  mythology  of 

Scandinavia.     The  resultof  the  Chapter  on  Comedy  seems  to  be, 

tbat.tfae  comic .  genuis  has  not  yet  arisen  in  Germany.    Germat^ 

aavdsbave  b^en  more  translated  into  English  than  other  works  of 

literature ;  and  a  novel  by  Tieck,  entitled  Sterubald,  seems  to 

deserve  translation.     J.  P.  Richter,  a  popular  novelist,  but  too 

iifti»l:k>f  bsartr?nslatian>9aid,  ^'  That  the  French  had  the  empire 
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of  the  land,  the  EngUah  that  of  the  sea,  and  &e  Q&mwtm^ 
the  air."     Though  Schiller  wrote  the  history  of  the  Bei^c 
and  of  the  Thirty-years'  war,  with  eloquence  and  the  «|Mrit  ^sC^ 
ty,  the  only  classical  writer  in  this  department,  is  J.  de  MiiBesv^tfar 
historian  of  Switaerland.     Though  born  in  a  speculative  cqgei^  h» 
has  chosen  the  picturesque  and  dramatic  manner  of  antmt:  linto- 
rians ;  and  his  minute  erudition  in  the  annals  of  the  mddh^  ngr 
supplies  his  imagination  with  the  particulars  which  cham^taMse 
persons  and  actions*    He  abuses  nis  extent  of  koowiedse 
power  of  detail ;  he  sometimes  affects  the  sententiousness  £»f 
tus ;  and  his  pursuit  of  antique  phraseology  occasionally  dmg* 
rates  into  affectation.     But  his  diction  is  in  g^erad  j^rstye 
severe ;  and  in  his  posthumous  abridgment  of  Universal  JEfotoi^ 
he  has  shown  great  talents  for  that  difficult  sort  of  composifrHf  ■  ■ 
the  power  of  comprehensive  outline;  of  ciNiipressiofi   withgit 
obscurity ;  of  painting  characters  by  few  and  grand  strokes  i.^mimd 
of  disposing  events  so  skOfully,  that  their  causes  and  eSoc^^mrm 
seen  without  being  pointed  out.     Like  Sallust,  another  a0fe^ter  o£ 
archaism,  and  deciaimer  against  his  age,  his  private  and  politicttl 
Itfe  is  said  to  have  been  repugnant  to  his  historical  nicuralil^« 
**  The  reader  of  Miiller  is  desirous  of  believing,  that  of  aU  Ibe 
virtues  which  he  strongly  felt  in  the  composition  of  his  wotkBy. 
there  were  at  least  some  which  he  permanently  possessed." 

The  estimate  of  literary  Germany   would   not  be  coBipMe^ 
without  the  observation,  that  it  jpossesses  a  greater  Dumber  jOf^liN 
borious  scholars,  and  of  useftil  books  than  any  other  conntiy* 
The  possession  of  other  languages  may  open  more  literacy  aog^^ 
ment :  the  German  is  assuredly  the  key  to  most  kno<^Ie4ge«    Tbo 
works  of  Fullebom,  Buhle,  Tiedeman,  and  Tenneman,  arelfae.* 
first  attempts  to  fom  a  philosophical  history  of  phitoeopby^^oC'. 
which  the  lesoned  compiler  Brucker  had  no  more  concqpliQD  ik^tal 
a  monkish  annalist  of  rivalling  Hume.     The  philosophy  of  litany  r% 
ry  history  is  one  of  the  most  recently  opened  fields  of  specafchv;- 
lion.     A  few  beautiful  frs^ments  of  it  are  among  the  ha^^HQat^'n 
parts  of  Hume's  Essays.    The  great  work  of  Mad.  de  Stael  9ii<.; 
literature,  was  the  first  attempt  on  a  bold  and  extensive  scalfe.  Jn  ^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  late  residence,  and  perhaps  not  unift-.  >- 
fluenced  by  her  spirit,  two  writers  of  great  merit,  though  of  dissir  . 
milar  character,  hai^  very  recently  treated  various  parts  of  tUa 
wide  sufagect;  iU.  Sismondu  m  his  History  of  the  Literator^tof. 
the  South ;  and  M.  Barrmie^  in  his  Picture  of  Foench  liilitf^h.  - 
ture  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.      Sismondij  guided  bf* 
Bouterweke  and   Schlegel,  hazards  larger  views;  indulges  hu 
talent  finr  speculation,  and  seems  with  d&ctdty  to  suppress^  Ihat 
bolder  spirit,  and  those  more  liberal  principles,  which  brealfae^  ja 
his  History  of  the  itafian  Repubfie.    BartmU^  mote^lMemUj  n. 
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hsJbm^finA'  the  elegaoGes  and  the  prejudices  of  his  national 
SlQtftteie,  feds  more  deficatelj  the  peculiarities  of  great  writers^ 
andl'4f*oes  with  a  more  refined  sagacity  the  immedbte  effects  of 
their  wnAigs.  Bat  his  work,  under  a  very  ingenious  disguise  of 
litenry  orkicisiii^  is  an  attack  on  the  opinions  of  the  eighteenth 
ceBtl^;:«od  it  will  assuredly  never  be  honoured  by  the  dis^- 
pleapnm  eMier  of  Napoleon,  or  of  any  of  his  successors  in  abso- 
lute power. 

One  dbxp^h  chiefly  employed  on  the  works  and  system  of 
WiBmh  «Dd  Frederic  Schlegel,  of  whom  William  is  celebrated 
for  his  ieetures  on  dramatic  poetry,  for  his  admirable  translation 
of  SlHik»eare,  and  (ot  versions,  said  to  be  of  equal  excellence, 
of  J^^^anish  dramatic  poets ;  and  Frederic,  besides  his  other 
nieritS)  has  the  very  ifaigular  distinction  of  having  acquired  the 
SaiMWfit  hnguage,  aad  studied  the  Indian  leammg  and  science  in 
£ujpope^  chiefly  by  the  aid  ef  a  British  Orientalist,  long  detained 
as  m  fMraoner  at  Padris.  The  general  tendency  of  the  literary  sys- 
tenf  of  thede  critics-,  is^  towards  the  manners,  poetry,  and  religion 
of  the  ttriddle  age.  They  have  reached  the  extreme  point  to> 
wa«b  which  the  general  sentiment  of  Eiorope  has  been  impelled 
by  the  catamities  of  a  philosophical  revolution,  and  the  various  for- 
toii^  of  a  twenty  years'  universal  war.  They  are  peculiarly  ad- 
verse to  Fr^ch  literature ;  which,  since  the  age  of  Louis  XIV, 
hasi  in  tiieir  opinion,  weakened  the  primitive  principles  common 
to  alt  Christendom,  as  weH  as-devested  the  poetry  of  each  peo- 
ple ti  ild  originality  and  character.  Their  system  is  exaggerated 
and  Mekisive«  In  pursuit-  of  natkmal  originality,  they  lose  &ight 
of  the  primary  and  universal  beauties  of  art.  The  imitation  of 
our  own  antiquities  may  be  as  artificial  as  (he  copy  of  a  foreign 
liteMure.     NothiiTg  is  less  natural  than  a  modem  antique. 

I*'  a  comprehensive  system  of  literature,  there  is  sufficient 
phirftifer  the  irregular  works  of  sublime  genius,  and  for  the  fault- 
less iRodets  of  classical  taste.  From  age  to  age,  the  multitude 
floduates  between  various,  and  sometimes  opposite  fashions  of 
litelftry  activity.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  value :  But  the  pbi- 
los<^iGai  critic  discovers  and  admires  the  common  principles  of 
beairty,  from  whtcfa  they  all  derive  their  power  over  human  na- 

tiare*    ' 

We  cannet  better  ek)se  this  subject,  than  hf  some  extracts 
botk  Mad,  de  StaePs  exquisite  Chapter  on  Ta^e  ;  in  which,  with 
a  skHAit  fldoid  inqpartiai  hand,  she  balances  the  literary  opinions  of 
natiAs. 

^  Ceux  qui  se  croient  du  go^t  en  soot  plus  orgueilleux  que  eeux  qui 
ee  ciaient  4a  g^ei  Le  goQt  en  l]tt€rature  est  comme  le  bon  too  en  so- 
ciet^^  ealecooskfoe  comme  uae  pieuve  de  la  fortuoe,  de  la  naisiaDce, 
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ou  du  moios  des  habitudes  qui  tioDueot  a  toutes  leB  deusc; 
g^nie  peut  aaitre  dans  ta  t^te  d'un  artisan  qid  a'auroil  jaorais  jCtt  de  i 
port  avec  la  boooe  compagoie.    Daos  tout  pajs  od  il  7  auifa  de  T 
oite,  le  go0t  sera  mis  au  premier  raog,  parcequ'il  s^pare  le^k  ela 
qu'ii  est  UQ  signe  de  raliiement  eotres  tous  les  iDdividuf  de  la  jpp 
JDaos  tous  les  pajs  oQ  s'ezercera  la  puissance  du  ridicule,  le  fioAt 
coDipt6  cooiHie  Tun  des  premiers  avantages^  car  il  sert  sur-tom  i 
noitre  ce  qu'il  faut  evitef.    Le  tact  de  convenances  est  uq  psurde 
goOLt,  et  c'est  une  anne  excelleate  pour  parer  les  coup^  eoti«  les  6^ 
amours  propres;  enfia  il  peut  arriver  quHine  nation  entt^re  se^h 
en  arlstocratie  de  bon  gout,  vis-a-Tis  des  autres,  et  qu'eller#M  c^ 
se  croie  la  seule  bonne  coropagnie  de^TEurope;  et  c^t  ee 
s^appliquer  a  la  France  od  Tesprit  de  aoeiet€  regook  id  etd 
qu  elle  avok  quelque  excuse  pour  cette  pretention.    Mats  le^^odt  ^ 
•on  application  aux  beaux  arts  dii^re  aii^i^reineal  da.  f^^dt  ilid 
son  application  aux  convenanc^  sociales :  lorsqu'il  s^ag^de  forcer  * 
faomnieti  a  nous  accorder  une  consid^n^tion  ^phem^ne  pomipe  99^e  1 
ce  qu'on  ne  fait  pas  est  au  moins  aussi  n^cessaire  que  ce  qu'pa  fait,c 
le  grand  monde  est  si  faciiement  hostile  qu'il  faut  des  a^gr^^uts  fail 
extraerdinaires  pour  qu'ils  compensent  Tavantage  de  ne  dohper  ons^ 
aur  soi  a  personne;  mais  le  goiit  en  po^sie  tient  a  la  nature, et  doii^ 
creature  comme  elle;  les  principes  de  ce  goftt  scmt  done  tout  autjt. 
que  ceux  qui  dependent  des  relations  de  la  8oci^6. 

*^  Cest  la  confusion  de  ces  deux  genres  qui  est  ta  cause  d^  jugeiD^irt«l 
si  opposes  en  litl^rature ;  le?  Fraa^ai^  ju^^  les  bewxx  aits  eoamw^u 
convenances,  et  les  Allemands  les  convenances  caimne  des  beauxarCM 
dans  les  rapports  avec  la  society  il  faut  se  defendite,  daa^  ka  uppnn^ 
avec  la  po^sie  il  fent  se  livrer."— 

'*  On  pourroit  proposer  un  traits  de  paix  entre  lea  fapoas  d^  jagftrt*^ 
tistes  et  mondaioes,  des  Allemands  et  d^s  Fran^^.  Les.F|aD9i^ 
devroient  s'abstenir  de  eondamner  m^me  une  £auie  de  couvcnaivQ^si 
cUe  avoitpour  excuse  une  pens^e  forte  ou  un  sentiment  vrai.  Les'^^k-i 
manda  devrofent  s'enterdire  tout  ce  qui  ofiense  le  goiit  pat^^^luf^V 
ce  qui  retrace  des  images  que  les  sensations  repoussent ;  aucune  tniorie 
philosophique,  quelque  ingenieuse  qu'elle  soft,  ne  peut  afi6r  CodSi  Ui 
repugnances  des  sensations,  comme  aocune  po^tiqtie  dies  cofiVi^aMil  ^ 
sauroit  empfecher  les  emotions  iuvolentaSres;"-:— ^  Si  l\m  ds<^  W^dti^, 
peiit-fitre  trouveroit-on  qu'en  France  il  y  a  ominteBmit  tPOp*<fc  fi<^ 
pour  des  coursiers  si  peu  fougueux,et  qu'^  Alternate  beaueoi^:dfii' 
dependence  litt^raire  qe  produit  pas  encore  dea  r^sultata  aatea^lntt' 
lams."  ,  -. 

Thfe  Third  Part  of  this  work  k  the  moat  Bingubr*  Anwmmi 
ef  inetaphjrsical  systems  by  a  wom^  is  a  novelty  in  Jhe.hiajwf 
of  the  hunian  mind:  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its-ffiaQm'iB 
some  of  the  parts,  it  must  be  regarded  on  the  whole  i»  the  M(M 
effort  0f  the  female  intellect.  It  must,  however^  not  be  Sofi^allfiBt 
that  it  is  a  contribution  rather  to  the  history  of  faumaB  «itiii^  An 
to  that  of  speculation;  and  ftat  it  considers  (he  source^  «firi(,  mi 
moial  infiuence  of  metaphysical  ojunionai  more  than  their  trutb  or 
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klffeiltoei*  *«  Metaphysrcs  are  at  kast  the  gymnastics  of  the  un- 
terstdttding."  The  commonplace  clamour  of  mediocritj  will 
taturaHy  be  excited  by  the  sex,  and  even  by  the  genius  of  the 
luthor.  Every  example  of  vivacity  and  grace,  every  exertion  of 
incy,  every  display  of  eloquence,  every  effusion  of  sensibility, 
FrD  be  cited  as  a  presumption  against  the  depth  of  her  researches, 
nd  the  accuracy  of  her  statements.  On  such  principles,  (he 
.videQce  gainst  her  would  doubtless  be  conclusive.  But  dul- 
less  is  not  accuracy ; — mgenions  and  elegant  writers  are  not, 
berefoce,  soperficial ;  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
Ailesopfaieal  revolutions  of  Germany,  will  be  most  astonished  at 
he  genersf  eoftectness  of  this  short,  clear,  and  agreeable  expo- 
Won.  '    ^ 

Tb^'Chanicter  of  Lord  Bacon  is  a  just  and  noble  tribute  to  hiB 
:;tn\tds)  flererrf  eminent  writers  of  the  continent  have,  however, 
ately  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  ascribing  to  him  a  system  of  opi- 
lione,  respecting  the  origin  and  first  principles  of  human  kncrw^ 
edge.  What  distinguishes  him  among  great  philosophers  is,  that 
le  taught  no  peculiar  opinions,  but  wholly  devoted  himself  to  the 
mprovement  o^  the  method  of  philosophizing.  He  belongs  nei- 
her  to  the  English  nor  any  other  school  of  metaphysics  ;  for  he 
va^oo^a^Dtetaphysicfaui.  Mr.  Locke  was  not  a  moralist;  and  his 
:oifelBfti  discussioos  of  ethical  sobjeiBts  are  not  among  the  valuable 
)trt»^.  his  great  work. 

•*  %e  werits  of  Dugdd  Stelrart  contain  so  perfect  a  theory  of 
be  intellectual  faculties,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  natural 
jiatory  of  amoral  being."  The  French  metaphysicians  of  the 
1 8th  centdry,  since  Condillac,  deserve  the  contempt  expressed 
or  tl^em,  by  their  shallow,  precipitate,  and  degrading  misapplica- 
ioRS  of  the  Lockian  philosophy.  It  is  impossible  to  abridge  the 
ibridgment  here  given  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  or  of  those 
ystqos  which  have  arisen  from  it ;  and  which  continue  to  dispute 
he  fi3^remacy  of  the  speculative  world.  Those  opinions  of 
i^ai)tare  more  fuHy  stated,  because  he -changed  the  general  man* 
ler.ef  thinking,  and  gave  the  new  direction  to  the  national  mind, 
rhsie  of  Fichte,  Sc^Uing,  and  his  other  succefssors,  it  is  of  less 
mpoftance  t^  the  proper  pui'pose  of  thi?  work  to  detail ;  because^ 
hou^  their  doctrines  be  new,  they  contmue,  and  produce  the 
tame  effect  on  national  character ;  and  they  exert  the  same  infltt-^ 
*nce'4S^  olher  sciences  and  arts.  The  manner  of  philosophizing 
eiikaiktti^tbe  same  in  the  Idealism  of  Fichte^  and  in  the  Pantheism 
^r  SM^Kefigf.  Under  various  names  and  focms,  it  is  the  general 
teadeney  of  the  German  philosophy  to  consider  thought,  not  as 
the  ]pfbdQce  of  objects,  or  as  one  of  the  classes  of  phenomena, 
hul  ^  th^  agent  which  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  outward 
^oiid,  ajHi*  which  regulates  those  operations  which  it  seems  only 
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to  represent.  The  philosophy  of  the  hiiman  underetandilig  k 
all  countries,  acknowledged  to  contaiii  the  prindples  of-^i 
ences ;  but  in  Germany,  metaphysical  speculation  pervMfes  fk 
application  to  particulars. 

The  subject  of  the  Fourdi  Part  is  the  state  of  reBgBNi,  i 
the  nature  of  all  those  disinterested  and  exalted  senthnentft  w\& 
are  here  comprehended  imder  the  name  of  EDthusiasm^  A  a 
templative  people  like  the  Germans,  have  in  their  chatrawfer  i 
principle  which  disposes  men  to  religion.  The  Refomiatiofl^  wfi 
was  their  revolution,  arose  from  ideas.  "  Of  ail  the  ^^eat  d 
whom  Germany  has  produced,  Luther  has  the  most  GetaMn  d 
racter.  His  firmness  had  something  rude ;  hia  oonvi^lida  md 
him  opinionated ;  intellecfual  boidness  was  the  source  af .  ins  cs 
rage ;  in  actiod,  the  ardout  of  bis  passiona  did  not  dh*ert  M 
'  from  abstract  studies ;  and  though  he  attacked  certain  dogmas  a 
practices,  he  was  not  urged  to  the  attack  by  incredaHtx>  but  ^ 
enthusiasm. '' 

<<  The  right  of  examining  what  we  o^ht  to  believe  is  tbe  (m 
dation  6f  protestantism.'^'  Though  each  of  tbo  first  rribriDa 
established  a  practical  popery  in  his  own  church,  optnions  wt? 
gradually  Hberuized,  and  me  temper  of  sects  was  softesed.  Bi 
£tde  open  incredulity  had  appeared  in  Qermatay ;  and  ef^ett  Zi» 
smg  speculated  with  far  more  circumspection,  tium  Mm)  bees  <ii 
served  by  a  series  of  English  writers,  from  Hobbes  to  Bolisghrak 
Secret  unbelievers  were  friendly  to  Christianity  and  prottutuulgBi 
as  institutions  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  far  removed  ftolu  tfel 
antireligious  fanaticism  which  was  more  naturafly  provoked  u 
France  by  the  intolerant  spirit  and  iilvidious  splendour  of- t€i- 
tholic  hierarchy. 

The  reaction  of  the  French  revolution  has  been  felt  Aiov^boal 
Europe,  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics.  Many  of  ^fae  b^ 
classes  adopted  some  portion  oT  those  religioiM  ^ee^QfrneM  «i 
Which  they  at  first  assumed  the  exterior^  as  a  biu^  of  thdk'  htt 
tiljty  to  the  fashions  of  France.  The  sensibility  of  tfatf  tealti- 
tude,  impatient  of  cold  dogmatism  and  moralily,  eagerly  sMigMtD 
be  once  more  roused  by  a  religion  which  empldyedpopniiur  elo- 
quence, and  spoke  to  imagination  and  emotion.^  Theglomof 
general  convulsions  and  calamities  created  a  dispositioD  to  seriotf- 
ness,  and  to  the  consolations  of  piety.  And  tbe'disiiitapaof  i 
revolution  allied  to  incredulity,  threw  a  nooreltfaan  usuddiMUedit 
and  odium  on  irreligious  opinions.  In  Great  Britain,  thenecauses 
have  acted  most  conspicuously  on  the  inferior  clasaes  y  tkea^ 
they  have  also  powerfully  affected  many  eniigfate&ed  attd  Mfsav* 
pushed  individuals  of  a  higher  condition.  In  France,  fbey-fctie 
produced  in  some  men  of  letters  the  play  of  a  sett'Of  |Kieticii 
religion  round  the  fancy.    But  the  gefieral  eftct  aeeaoi'tolbei 
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ispositioii  to  establtsh  a  doiil>Ie  doctrine,  a  system  of  infidelity  for 
le  iiMlif^e€(,witfa  a  contemptuous  indulgence,  and  even  active  en- 
Qursigeiuent  of  superstition  among  the  vulgar^  like  that  which 
ijPdvajled  among  the  ancients  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  from 
^e  revival  of  which  the  Lutheran  reformation  seems  to  have 
^ea^ryed  Europe,  and  which,  though  not  so  furious  and  frantic 
3.  .Uu|  :^thiaifitical  fanaticism  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  is,  beyond 
ny  permanent  condition  of  human  society,  destructive  of  mgenu- 
^usiieiMs  good  faith  and  probity ;  of  intellectual  courage  and  manly 
Jjturacti^r;  and  of  tjiat  respect  for  all  human  beings^  without 
vbieb  t^erie  caii  be  no  justice  or  humanity  from  the  powerful  to- 
ran^.^e.  humble* 

l^r  i^eu^Qiany,  the  effects  have  been  al3o  very  remarkable. 
Somje"  ni^n  of  eounence  in  literature  have  become  catholics.  ^  In 
genec^i their  tendency  b  towards  a  pious  mysticbm,  which  almost 
aquaUylpveil  every  sect  where  a  devotional  spirit  prevails.  They 
^av^  returned  rather  to  sentiment  than  to  dogma;  more  to  religion 
than  to  theology. 

Tt^ir.^iisposition  to  religious  feeling,  which  they  call  rdigiosUy^ 

brto  uee  th^  words  of  a  rigidly  42rthodo.\  English  theologian,  *<  alpve 

of  xtivine  ^things  for  the  beauty  of  their  moral  qualities."   It  is  the 

Vqve  0f  tbe  g<^  and  fair,  wh^ver  it  exists,  but  chiefly  when  ab- 

flokiteaad  b^ndless  excellence  is  contemplated  in  ^*  the  first  good, 

fir^  perfect,  and  tir«t  tairv"     This  moral  enthusiasm  easily  aBapts 

U$^xUk  the  varioufi  ceremonies  of  warship,  and  even  systems  of 

epioioiiy  fMrevalent  among  mankind.     The  devotional  spirit,  con^ 

len^alittg  different  parts  of  the  order  of  nature,  or  influenced  by  a 

dffi^nt.  temper  of  mind,  may  give  rise  to  very  different,  and  ap- 

pajseoitly  repugaanl  theological  doctrines.     These  doctrines  are 

considered  as  modifications  of  human  nature,  under  the  influence 

oC|^.reUgioii& principle  ;  not  as  propositions  which  argument  can 

^tliei:  e^taiblish  or  confute,  or  reconcile  with  each  other.    The  ideal 

»tpS^iQ«9pshy  favours  this  singular  manner  of  considering  the  subject. 

fi^ it-leaves  no  reality  but  in  the  mind,  it  lessens  the  distance  be- 

itliiQ^ij^iMiQC  and  imagination ;  and  disposes  its  adherents  to  regard 

■Pfj^ioftg  a&the  mere  play  of  the  understanding,  incapable  of  being 

Jbea^lllfed  by  any  outward  standard,  and  important  chiefly  from  re» 

fon^Bce  to  sentiment,  from  which  they  spring,  and  on  which  they 

P9l?erfolly  react.    The  union  of  a  my^tica)  piety,  with  a  philosophy 

<  v^^bg  towards  Idealism,  has  accordingly  been  observed  in  periods 

oCibe^hJ^tory  of  human  understanding,  very  distant  from  each  other, 

aniuijao^t  of  .their  other  circumstances  extremely  dissimilar.  The 

t|afaitlaii@yage>  respecting  the  annihilation  of  sel^  and  of  the  world, 

ilttfi^uaedby  the  skeptic  aud  by  the  enthusiast.  Among  the  Hindu 

^j^Qoaopbers  in  the  most  ancient  times,  among  the  Sufia  in  modern 

tJPtoti^  dufing  the  ferment  of  eastern  aud  western  opinions,  which 
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produced  the  latter  Phtonism  b  Malbranche  and  hh 
ciple  Norris,  and  in  Berkeley  himself,  though  ifi  a  tempemd  'iiillllii 
tigated  state,  the  tendency  to  this  union  may  be  distiActljr  tMeei 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  fitted  only  to  few  men;  alid  td  ffacrkflhtof 
long.  Sentiments  so  sublime,  and  so  distant  from  the  vulvar' jB£|&ii 
and  boisterous  passions  of  men,  may  be  preserved  for  a  ^ipey  s 
the  calm  solitude  of  a  contemplative  visionary.  But  iothelM^ 
of  the  world  they  are  likely  soon  to  evaporate,  when  they  are  fi^ithe 
embodied  in  opinions,  nor  adorned  by  ceremonies,  nor  aiuipiatf^  bj 
the  attack  and  defence  of  controversy.  When  the  ardot^rwc^  4 
tshort-Kved  enthusiasm  has  subsided,  the  poetical  phiiaa0{ihjp'  wl^isk 
exalted  fancy  to  the  level  of  belief,  may  probably  leave  Ac^immt 
ultimate  result  with  the  argumentative  skepticism^  which  tewai! 
belief  to  the  level  of  fancy.  ^r;' 

An  ardent  susceptibility  of  every  disinterested  sen&nent^'^Miv 
especially  of  every  social  a&ection,  blended  by  the  power  of  Ima- 
gination with  a  passionate  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  Ik 
good,  is,  under  the  name  of  Enthusiasm,  the  subject  of  tfa£  fm- 
elusion  of  this  work ;  which,  if  we  perhaps  except  the  incooDpm- 
ble  chapter  on  Conjugal  Love,  is  its  most  eloquent  part.  , 

^  Sans  doute  k  conscience  soffit  potnr  cooduire  le  caract^i^ 
froid  dans  la  routede  larertu;  mais  Venibousiasme  est  %Ja 
ce  que  rhonneur  est  au  devoir:  ai  y  a  en  neus  uu  superflu  d^w^k^gUi 
est  doux  de  coosacrer  a  ce  qui  est  beau,  quasd  ce  qui  est  Im^  est  ac* 
complL  Le  g^e  et  I'imaginatieD  oni  aussi  besoin  qa'oa  soigBe  m^ifpa 
leur  bodbeur  dans  ce  moode ;  et  la  loi  du  devoir  quek|ue  sublime  im'elk 
soil,  ne  soffit  pas  pour  faire  godter  toutes  les  merveiliea  du  jcoemcj^t^ 
la  penB€e. 

^'  On  oe  sauroit  le  nier,  les  ioterdts  de  la  personality  presseot  Iliiimjfrae 
de  toutes  parts ;  ii  y  a  mdme  dans  ce  qui  est  vulgaire  one  ^extaiive  jp^ 
sanee  dont  beauconp  de  gens  soot  trds  susceptibles,  et  Ton  retrouioe  a90- 
veot  les  traces  de  [i^ochaots  iguobles  sous  TappareDce  des  manl^n^i^ 
phis  disiingu6es.  Les  talents  sup^rieurs  ne  garantisseni  pa^  fei^jpiin 
de  cette  nature  d^grad^e  qui  di^iose  sourdemeat  de  I'exi^t^i^^^ 
liommes  etieur  fait  placer  leur  boalieur  plus  bas  qu'eux-in^mes^  Mf^ 
thousiasDie  seol  peat  contre-balancer  la  tendance  a  I'egpisipe,  et  i^ik  i 
oe  sigoe  divin  qoll  fout  reconoottre  les  creatures  imoiortelle^  t^r^pt 
Tous  parlez  E  quelqu'uu  sur  des  sujets  dignes  d*un  saint  re£|>ec^ 
apercevez  d'abord  s'il  ^prouve  un  noble  hemissemeqt,  si  son  cceo;, 
-pour  des  seQt7?ieots  €lev^s,  s'il  a  fait  alliance  avec  l*autre  vie,  qu 
8*ii  n^a  qu'un  peu  d^esprit  qui  lui  sert  a  diriger  le  ro^canisme  de 
ifitence.  £i  qu'est-ce  done  que  r^Cre  humaiii,  quand  on  pe  voitealti 
qiiHine  prodence  dout  son  propre  avaotage  est  I'objet  ?  L'imidactdes 
aoimaux  vaut  mietix,  car  il  est  quelquefois  g^n€reux  et.tier;  nuds  « 
calcul,  qui  semble  Tattribut  de  la  raison,  finit  par  reudre  in^api^aA 
la  premiere  des  vertus,  le  devouemeoL 

'^  Parad  ceux  qui  s'essaient  a  (oumer  les  sentiments  exalte  en  ijhB- 
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|4iUn^Q^;«t>  BOQt  poorUDt  sosceptibles  a  leur  ios^u.  La  guerre, 
fitt^e(le  eutPeprise  par  dea  vuea  persoaoelles,  doooe  toujours  quelques 
MJ^s,<^  jouissaoces  de  I'enthousiasme ;  I'euivrement  d'un  jour  de  ba- 
U^ille^  leplaisir  singulier  de  s^exposer  a  la  mort,  quand  toutc  notre  na- 
tu^  nous  GOOQiuaQde  d'aimer  la  vie,  c'est  encore  a  reQtboiislasme  qU'U 
Cotat  rattrSbuer.  La  rausique  militaire,  le  heuissement  des  chevaux, 
FS^splosiob  de  la  poudre,  cette  foule  des  Boldats  rev^tus  des  iii€mes 
C<i6leurs,  ^mues  par  le  mfime  desir,  se  rangeant  autour  dea  m^mes  ban- 
fiiferes,  font  ^prourer  une  Amotion  qui  triompfae  de  I'loatiQCt  conaerva- 
tfelir  dfe  Fexistence;  et  cette  jouissance  est  ai  forte  que  oi  les  fatigues,  m 
Ics  ^soiiflhuiees,  ni  les  perils  ne  peurent  en  deprendre  les  ames.  ftui- 
c^inqtie  »  t^oi  de  cette  vie  n?aime  qu'elk.  Le  but  atteiot  ne  satisfait 
jsania  |  Vest  PactioQ  de  se  risquer  qui  est  o^cessaire,  c'est  elle  qui  fait 
paoBCg  Ventbouaiasme  dans  le  sang;  ^  quoiqu'il  soit  plus  pur  au  fond 
<le  l^aine,  il  est  encore. d'uoe  uoble  nature  lors  mfime  qu'il  apu  devenir 
luae  Impulsiou  pxeaque  pfajsique. 

**,On  accuse  souvent  renthousiasme  sincere  de  ce  qui  ne  peut  ^rc 
repr^ch^  qu'a  I'entbouaiasrae  affects ;  plus  un  sentiment  est  beau,  plus 
la  fausse  imtatiou  de  ce  sentiment  est  odieuse.  Usurper  Tadmiratioo 
des  bommes  est  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  phis  coupable,  car  on  tarit  en  eux  la 
source  des  bona  mouvem^nts  en  les  faisant  rougir  de  les  avoir  ^prouv^s. 
lyailleurs  rien  n^est  plus  penible  que  les  sons  faux  qui  semblent  sortif 
di4  sanctuaire  m^me  de  Tame;  la  vanity  peut  sVmparer  de  tout  cequi 
est  ^xt^detir,  il  tfen  r^sukera  d'autremal  que  de  la  pretention  et  de  la 
dls^ace ;  mais  quand  elle  se  met  il  contrdFaire  les  sentiments  le  plus 
^itlmes  il  semble  qu'^lle  viole  Ye  dernier  anle  od  I'ou  e8p6roit  lui  echap- 
per.  II  est  facile  cepeudant  de  Teconooltre  la  sbcevit^  dans  Tenthou- 
n$isa(^;  V^t  une  melodie  si  pure,  quele  nunodve  desaeeord  eu  detruit 
tcmtf  le  charme ;  un  mot,  un  accent,  un  regard  expriment  r€nidtion  con- 
*t*nCr^  ^  repond  a  toute  une  vie." 

^*  Footenelle  disoit :  J'ai  quatre  vingts  ans,  je  suis  Fra&gaia,  et- je  n'ai 
pfts^  (lMin€  dans  toute  ma  vie  le  plus  petit  ridicule  a  la  plus  petite  vertu. 
Ce  tnbt  supposoit  une  profonde  connoissance  de  la  society.  Fontenelle 
^i^oit  pas  uo  homroe  sensible,  mais  il  avoit  beaucoqpdVsprit ;  et  toates 
f^lfoi^  qu'on  est  dou^  d'une  superiority  quelconque,  on  sent  le  besoia 
Ad  ferleux  dan^  la  nature  humaine.  II  n'y  a  que  les  gens  m^diocres 
qtU^voudroient  que  le  fond  de  tout  fut  du  sable,  alin  que  nul  homme  ne 
l^dg&t  sur  la  terre  une  trace  plus  durable  que  la  leur."— — 
*  ^L'On  ^il  onssides  jeunes  g^ns  ambitiewx  de  paroftredetromp^sde 
tHiA  enihousiasnie  affecter  un  m^pris  rSfleohi  pour  les  sentiments  ex3lt6s ; 
ils  croient  motitrer  ainsi  une  force  de  raison  pr^coce;  mais  c'est  \tne  <^- 
ca<^ence  pr^matur^e  dont  ils  se  vantent.  lis  sont  pour  le  talent  comme 
c^  "yleillard  qui  demandoit  si  l*6n  avoit  encore  de  Tamour.  L'esprit 
d^poitrvu  dMroa^ination  prendroit  volontiers  en  d^dain  m§me  la  natui-e, 
SI  elle  n*et6it  pas  plus  forte  que  lui." 

**  Q;oclqaes  raisonneurs  pr€t6ndent  que  Fenthousiasme  d^godte  de  la 
■^tlc  commune,  et  que  ne  pmivant  pas  rester  toujours  dans  cette  dispo- 
^tibn,  it  i^aut  roienx  ne  l^eprouvor  jamais;  et  pourquoi  done  ontils  ac- 
^^te  d'etre  jeunes,  de  vivre  mSme^  puisque  cela  ne  devoit  pas  toujours 
dSe^  ?   '  FoUrquoi  done  ont  ils  aira^,  si  taat  est  que  ccia  leiu*  m\{ 
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jamais  arrlT^,  pufsque  la  mort  pouYoH  les  a^parer  dea  objets  A 1 
afiectioD?    QLueile  tnste  ^conomie  que  celle  de  raine!  eile  doos  ai 
doDD^e  pour  $tre  d^velopp€e,  perfectioiiD^e,  prcnli^a^e  mdme 
noble  but 

*^  Phis  OD  eogourdit  la  vie  plus  on  ae  rapproche  de  TexieteDce  ; 
rielle,  et  plus  I'oft  dinioue,  dira-t*on,  la  puissance  de  souflrir.     Ot  i 
Humeot  86duit  un  grand  nombre  d'hommea^  11  couaiBteittclicr  d^e 
le  moios  possible.'' 


Thus  teroiinates  a  work,  which  for  variety  of  knowledge, 
bilitjr  of  power,  elevation  of  view,  and  comprehension  of  mind,  i 
unequalled  among  the  works  of  women ;  ana  which,  in  the  onioD  i 
the  graces  of  society  and  literature  with  the  genius  of  philoappbj, 
is  not  surpassed  by  many  amotig  those  of  men«  > 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  SKETCH 

nSHER  AMES. 

FiBHSSR  Ambs  was  In»ii  AprH  dth,  17589  at  Dedhaoi,  a  vilh^ 
of  Massachusetts,  about  nine  miles  south  of  Boston.    He  sprang 
from  a  fiunily,  which,  although  little  distinguished  by  wealth  or  pub- 
lic bonours,  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Massachusetts,  and  traced 
his  descent  in  the  paternal  line  from  that  celebrated  calvinistic 
divine,  the  Rev.  William  Ames,^  whose  widow  and  children  emi- 
grated to  New  England  in  1634.  Mr.  Ames's  father  was  a  physi- 
cian sufficiently  respectable  both  in  character  and  attainments,  who 
teems  to  have  possessed  in  an  uncommon  degree  that  singular 
versatilitj'  of  talent,  and  fertility  of  resource,  which   charac* 
terize  the  genuine  New-England  man.  He  resided  and  pursued  his 
profession  at  Dedham,  but  finding  the  practice  which  that  village 
a&brded  insufficient  for  his  support,  he  increased  his  income  by  ' 
keeping  a  tavern ;  to  which  two  profi&ssions  he  soon  added  a  third, 
apparently  equally  incongruous,  by  the  annual  publication  of  ail  al- 
manac, which  he  continued  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  which  finally 
acquired  great  currency  and  reputation  throughout  all  the  eastern 
colonies.     Fisher  Ames  was  the  youngest  of  five  children.     Dr. 
Ames  died  in  ir64,  leaving  him,  then  in  bis  sixth  year,  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  an  intelligent  and  industrious  woman,  whose  mater- 
nal fondness,  or  well  judging  partiality,  induced  her  to  determine, 
in  spite  of  flie  difficulties  and  privations  of  her  situation,  to  culti- 
vate the  talents  of  this  her  favourite  child,  by  a  libeial  eilucation. 
With  this  view,  she  resolved  to  keep  up  the  public  house  which 
bad  been  established  by  her  husband,  and  by  attention  to  that 
business,  united  to  great  diligence  and  economy,  she  iinally  suc- 

*  Author  of  the  MeduUa  The<iogia:,  and  seTeral  other  tracts  of  soholasttc  and 
tQntroTenial  diTliiitj,  of  lugU  repote  in  their  dftj. 
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ceeded  ioher  hndable  purpose.    Sbe  has  Hved  to  see  aB 
anticipationa  realized,  and  at  length  to  paj  that  faeayieat  ^ 
taxes  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  length  of  days,  and-to-^i; 
the  son  of  her  love  go  down  to  the  grave  before  her. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  althon^  Mr.  Ames's  btograpjbgp  |« 
been  repeatocDy  written,  and  more  than  once  with  great 
rad  abilitjr,  these  simple  facta  are  now  fi>r  the  &st 
related  to  the  public.     His  biographers  and  euIo^flB  seeoa- 
wished  to  veil  the  humble  circumstances  of  his  family 
possible,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  the  tavern  keeper  ^ni  Ibe 
maker  of  almanacs  behind  a  cloud  of  vague  generaiifieifr.Mid  «lih 
died  circundocutions.     The  fond  partiality  of  firiendship 
hapss^rve  to  eicuse  idl  this ;  yet  surely  there  is  not  miicli 
of  good  sense  or  good  taste  in  this  squeamish  ddicacy.  '  Tht 
facts,  as  &ey  relate  io  a  great  man,  are«eurbus  mid  ioterettia|^  aod» 
as  they  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  state  of  society  and  .cqmlitif 
tf  Kfe  in  which  his  youth  was  passed,  are  of  some  hnpattasM  is 
making  up  the  general  estimate  of  his  character  and  taleais. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  ordinary  cbssiededucatioii  of  l^iim 
England,  with  some  few  highly  honoiffabie  exceptions^  has^^bea 
hasty  and  superficial ;  this  defect  was,  in  the  case  of  young  Att«% 
increased  by  frequent  change  of  instructors.  Such  knowledgs  p 
was  to  be  obtained,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantage  he  apqumd 
with  a  quickness  and  accuracy^  which  gave  bright  promise  of  bis 
maturer  powers. 

Soon  after  he  had  ent^^d  his  twelflh  year  he  was  entered  at 
Harvard  College.  This  early  admission  to  nrndrmir  lifr^  nlthongfc 
it  may  excite  the  surprise  of  an  Oxford  scholar,  is  by  no  nuTfqi 
uncommon  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  our  colleges^  ^ 
supported  by  any  of  those  rich  foundations  which  the  atopiifi- 
cence  or  superstition  of  former  days  have  established  in  v^mSf  if 
the  Eurdpean  universities,  have  of  necessity  adapted  theaM^ves 
to  the  literary  wants  of  the  country,  and  forming  a  system  oC  e4^ 
cation,  somewhat  between  the  discipline  of  the  great  £0^1! 
schods,  and  that  course  of  general  scientific  instruction  ^WBSkjm 
the  Scotch  and  continental  universities,  are  employed,  liter^^  « 
die  education  ef  youth.     We  have  as  yet  no  Oxford  tavUdp 
ov(r  ytittng  men,  when  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  eleiwi^y 
learning  of  the  schools,  may  resort  either  for  tlie  cultivation  <^ 
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;  litisrature,  ihmI  &e  aci}Qiaitio»  of  btgk  sdence,  or  (ia  tfae 
ttfiguage  of  Sir  Wiiliam  Bbckstone)  to  while  away  the  tedious 
oteirwd  between  childhood  and  twei^j-oi^. 

JLt  college  Fisher  Amen  sastained  the  same  reputation  which  he 
iMbd[  borne  at  sehooL  Thou^  in  some  measure  discpialified  by  his 
temdet  jreara  Grom  attaining  to  any  remarkable  degree  of  proficien- 
cy in  ih^Wdreeer  sciences^  he  was  not  deficient  in  any  part  of  the 
rotftine  ef  college  studies;  and  in  those  branches  connected  with 
the  beMes  kttres  and  eloquence,  he  was  highly  distinguished. 

Thm^  it  is  time,  is  but  a  commonplace  characteristic  of  afanost 
e^^y  youth  of  finely  fancy  and  promising  U^ts ;  but  another  fact 
Mtmrdmd  hy  his  bk^grajdiers  ought  more  particularly  to  be  re* 
nmrked^'  as  forming  a  much  stronger^  trait  both  of  moral  and  intel^ 
leetual  chiauracter.    We  are  told,  that  *^  the  morals  of  the  young 
cetle^n  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  four  years'  residence  at  the  univeiw 
stiy  aiiburt-*^hat  he  surmounted  the  temp:^tions  to  vice,,  perhaps 
ktseparable  from  the  place,  and  left  it  with  an  unsullied  purity  of 
sentiot^nt  and  manners."    The  character  thus  early  formed  Mr. 
Ames  retamed  throi^hout  life.    Havii^  escaped  the  contagion  of 
iritiomi  example  in  that  period  when  the  mental  habits  are  formed^ 
atid  Hiose  moral  tastes  and  sentiments  fixed,  which  are  seldom 
Ahotooj^ly  eradicated  in  after  Itfe,  even  by  the  change  of  princi- 
i^Ie  and  opimon;  he  continued  to  preserve,  mumpaired  that  ddi* 
eacy  of  moral  feeling,  which,  witiuiut  waHii^  for  the  dow  con- 
clusions of  reason,  takes  instant  disgust  at  the  grossness  insepara- 
My  Gomiected  with  aU  the  vices  of  sense,  and  with  very  many  of 
dose  of  the  mteHect  and  of  the  heart,  and  thus  predisposes  the 
ttjbd  for  the  ready  reception  of  every  virtuous  sentiment  and  prin- 
ciple. 

Whoever  has  much  observed  or  reflected  on  the  natural  efi*ect 
of  gross  indulgence  or  wHd  dissipatbn,  in  extinguishiDg  the  more 
generous  affections  of  the  heart,  even  where  the  mind  is  left  other- 
wise in  nndiminbhed  vigour,  will  perceive,  in  this  early  formatiott 
ef  moral  character,  a  much  stronger  omen  of  future  dignity  and 
^bltc  usefulness,  than  conld  be  afforded  hy  the  most  bi;i]lj»it  dis* 
fhy  of  sophamore  tdent.  In  the  purity  of  his  private  morals  was 
\aA  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  public  virtue ;  and  however 
pbfiislar  (^inioR,  dazzled  by  the  gUtterii^  vices  of  iUustrious  names^ 
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may  dtatinsuisb  between  the  public  and  private  cburacler  xif  ifp^ 
Tourites,  the  Alcibiades  or  the  Bolingbroke  of  the  day,  hott^J^ 
tory,  and  the  observation  of  passing  life,  may  satisfy  ua^  tbmM^i 
habit  of  vitious  indulgence  almost  necessarily  produces  that  .^"4 
and  callous  selBshness  of  feeling,  which  chills  every  pinci{»lo  m 
action  of  which  self  is  not  the  motive  and  the  end*  JNeither  w 
altogether  without  its  effect  on  the  more  intellectual  part  of 
constitution;  and  he  must  have  looked  upon  human  naiure  ;«riii 
little  attention,  who  has  not  often  observed  the  power  of  virtiavm 
ientiment  to  elevate  the  genius  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  U^  faolj 
inspiration.  .  . 

After  Mr.  Ames  had  received  hb  bachelor's  degree  in  1 774,  #fce 
straitened  circumstances  of  his  family,  and  the  troubled  and  jpcri^ 
ous  state  of  public  affairs,  for  several  years  delayed  him  frpa  •91- 
gaging  in  the  study  of  the  law,  which  had  early  been  fixed  upomkj 
his  friends  as  his  future  professioi^  and  to  which  he  had  alwmyv^  cb» 
deavoured  to  accommodate  his  studies  and  habits  of  tfaou^l. . 

During  this  period  he  resided  with  hb  mother  at  Dedhaoi,  Uvjqg 
in  a  very  plain,  retired,  and  econooucal  manner ;  .aufqported  clttefl^ 
by  his  small  patrimcmy,  and  without  any  regular  employmeB^.^B- 
cept  for  a  time»  during  which  he  had  recourse,  as  the  biMm  of^nn- 
.  porary  maintenance,  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  oae  of  tiie  3i^ 
trict  schools  of  hb  neighbourhood.  Thb  is  an  employment  iHack 
the  excellent  school  establishment  of  New  £ngland  alwaya  aflfocdi 
to  young  men  of  liberal  educati(Mi,  who  have  no  other  means  af  mfip* 
port  while  engaged  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  duties  of  .aone 
jiigher  profession,  and  from  thb  humble  station  aome  of  the  afaleal 
and  best  men  of  pur  country  have  arisen  to  the  hi^^t  iifficaa.of 
the  state. 

During  thb  residence  at  Dedbam,  be  was  ardently  ei^s^ed  ia 
various  and  desultory  study.  The  natural  bent  of  hb  mind  did  out 
much  incline  him  to  the  pursuits  of  natural  or  mathematical  science ; 
and  although  be  was  competently  instructed  in  the  ancient  fa» 
gjuagesi  he  seems  never  to  have  aUained  that  e^^tenstve  and  acc^ 
rate  acquaintance  with  classical  literature,  which,  among  regnlad^ 
bred  schdars,  is  so. generally  honoured  with  the  exclusive  titleaf 
kaming.  Hb  reading  was  of  that  rambling  and  multiftrioQs  kMf 
which  6ibb9Q  has  so  happily  descrSied  in  the  record  of  hb.y^BOlh- 
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xil  studies.    He  read,  with  avidity,  every  book  which  came  in  his 

wray,  with  little  reference  to  any  particular  point  of  inquiry,  or 

%3r8tematic  method  of  study.    But  indiscriminate  as  was  this  course 

^F  reading,  as  his  mind  seems  at  this  time  to  have  fully  assumed  its 

gene^I  form  and  character,  and  to  have  marked  out  to  itself  its 

destined  objects  of  ambition,  these  disjointed  fragments  of  learning, 

which  might  have  oppressed  an  inferior  intellect  with  an  unwieldy 

maUB  of  useless  knowledge,  in  his  mind  readily  found  their  centre 

C3f  uimn,  and  contributed  their  part  towards  invigorating  the  reason, 

suadt  emrkhing  the  fancy,  of  the  future  orator  and  statesman.    It  has 

l>een  observed  of  Dr.  Watts,  that  whatever  science  he  happened  to 

toach,  was  in  his  hands  instantly  transmuted  into  theology ;  so,  too, 

it  may  be  said  of  Ames,  that  whatsoever  facts  or  principles  in  the 

ivide  range  of  human  knowledge,  at  any  time  excited  his  attention, 

brcame  subservient  to  one  common  purpose,  and  alike  served 

to-  finmish  him  with  the  materials  of  eloquence,  by  enlarging  his 

stock  of  imagery  and  illustration,  and  extending  his  views  of  moral 

jbkI  political  truth.     Thus  it  is,  in  the  operations  of  intellect  as  weQ 

1^'  of  vdition,  that  the  master  passiofif  *^like  Aaron's  serpent, 

nraliows  up  the  rest." 

^  After  ibe  ordinary  course  of  preparatory  study  in  the  office  of  a 

pmctfadng  kwyer  at  Boston,  he  was  aduntted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 

naamxi  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Dedham,  in  1781.     He 

▼•ly  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  advocate — a  repu- 

te^ien  which,  if  it  be  not  accompanied  by  a  certain  business  talent, 

wd  habits  of  regular  industry,  is  (m  this  country  at  least)  much 

« pioductive  of  honour  than  of  profit ;  and  Mr.  Ames  does  not 

'  to  have  pursued  his  profession  with  any  unconunon  degree 

of  application  or  of  success.     He  had  little  relish  for  those  minute 

del^  of  business,  which  the  want  of  a  more  complete  separation 

o£  the  difierent  professions  of  counsellor  and  attorney  in  the  pirac- 

tis^of  our  courts,  necessarily  imposes  upon  every  American  law- 

y9€»    The  principles  of  law,  as  a  science,  were  familiar  to  his  mind ; 

hiihe  had,  comparatively,  litde  of  mere  technical  knowledge,  nor 

cKdhe  ever  become  ready  and  adroit  in  the  mechanical  and  formii- 

hwy  branches  of  his  profession.     But  as  necessity  compelled  him 

to  labour,  and  chained  down  his  excursive  geniu«  to  the  tasks  which 

were,  imposed  upon  it,  in  despite  of  the  natural  tendency  and  dmr 

racter  of  his  mind,  he  acquired  a  respe'ctable  standing  at  the  bar, 
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ttBd«  practk«>  if  not  among  die  first,  at  feut  amply 
iuBtapport  "    ' 

The  philoflophy  of  Locke  and  Ma  ibilowera  baa  exj^oAed  Ae 
notiona  of  iaherent  nataral  pn^naitiea  and  innate  ideaa;  tttdtlr. 
Jokaon  haa  oracalarlj  promranced,  (hat  **1he  true  genioa  *ia  t 
aniod  of  brge  general  poarera,  accidentally  detennmed  to 
tfcuhrdireetioik'^^  Tet^aathefiMmttieaof  Aemindare 
and  Qoifoiin,  but  qoite  as  various,  aa  dSsahnilar,  and  aafaiOtp^uArf 
«f  each  other,  as  tlie  external  senses  and  corporeal  powera,  ^dieie 
is  no  reaaon  for  aa|>puaiBft  that  they  do  not,  Hke  them,  edrt  MM* 
nUf  in  every  ladMdttsl,  variously  combined  in  Merent  de^Mtf  tf 
f«rfeetioo.  We  have,  eertdnly,  amich  reason  to  doiM  the  tfit# 
eoce  of  tiiese  generd  inteUeetud  powers,  which  are  describ^' Me 
the  fMkriti  prinm  of  the  M  philOM^hy,  as  possessing  Hie  cspt- 
^  of  asauming  any  form,  and  limited  to  none^^-aa  nothmgTitosHy, 
and  every  tlung  poientMty.  Experience,  too,  seems  to  conSMs  tta 
trfgar  npiiion,  wad  Mr>  Aaoeaatfcrda  another  example  to  add  «a^ 
long  liat  of  Hhistrious  aaen,  who,  aftsr  toIKi^  with  no  brilfiaflt  siS- 
ttas,  hi  a  porauit  litti^  adi^ed  to  Aeir  pe^idfar  talents,  havwat^ 
Jtmck  into  aome  ne#  path,  at  onte  discovered  their  owe  p6wm% 
and  ahone  fcvth  in  ail  the  splendour  of  orighMl  genius.  «* 

Bafeae  ha  had  baott  long  at  die  bar,  he  waa  hwm^tliitu  ytiMfc 
notice^  by  hia  aUe  discharge  of  an  hnportant  pofiticd  duty,  co^ 
dad  to  him  by  hia  native  (vwn. 

The  rapid  depradation  of  Ihe  continental  paper,  whieh1o0k  pltaa 
about  tim  doae  of  the  re^olutioAary  war,  had  faivolred  the  towuliy 
ia  A  the  avfla  inoident  to  an  uncertain  and  vitiated  cunMey. 
A  convawMan  of  dalegatts,  regularly  appointed  tMiai  rftiait 
•vary  twrn  of  BiaaBaclnwetta»  waa  lieUftr  the  pmfpoaa  of  4ts9^ 
aing  aane  mode  of  remedying  ikk  avH.  TUs,  it  waa  propoaed  lb 
•Sect  by  an  arbitray  reguiatkm  of  the  prices  of  Oe  moat  hnpa^ 
tant  and  neceasary  artlcies  of  submlence.  This  plan  waait fliht 
partialiy  adoptad,  and  aMmq^  itehwSdency  in  practice  waall- 
aaat  hoMdMy  mmnfest  to  the  discemii^  yet  it  waa  Ams  wih 
•r  many  to  ^aantinne  it,  and  ta  enibrce  ita  execution  by  mens 
Ataaeoondtteeth^of  tids  conventfoil,  Mr. 
ra  del^ate  from  the  town  of  Iksdham,  and  iwa 
iter  mi  eenviMiag  apeedi  ftUy  dmonstiatad  the  niiNMlf  ai 

•UfcsCCavlcr. 
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>  of  dotnes^  eoBBMree,  wbkh  matt  at  hat  be  arMifBd  ^r 


^.AwpaAw  tUi  Ik  Jti«M  «oM^prir»Mprtitiaa«i*palMnl 

ir«|BPf    ^l3*»ipiii*n><ifB'wM<hAaato  eat  b  Iha  wgatam  pai»of 

IWliyaf  hinttta,  at  a  »i>e  wfcan  «wr  ptbcfhw  af  gweiBtiit  wtm 

jpiinwat^lad,  airi  our  Iwhto  of  arttoNiMlife  and  raapact  ftr  Aa 

lam  MMmadj  fMtned*  hnw  n«  wpant  nn  tiirrrtiirii|  aa  In  alum 

«MMidiAKteB  •vanrfikadiiC  gagwhlai  Hhaitji.    bUtf  aaaMR 

«*i#tH<>f  deiqponinwjr,  Dirw  Ana*  oaiaai— ad,i» ar<wria> af 

tmmh  »>>Pl>  i^KMWMl  i»  tlM  BMaa  jaMiMlH  «»  daipat'O* 

^ilMiili  tiwftai^y  <i€tk»paaptHMdt»^iWfMMa.t]w^TannM«t't» 

'ii'JUm  iVKi&mv  uA  aftaamrda*  wIm  t>»  iwiiinir  daagv 

IM  WMe.bf*  toiMilRMt  tlMMtopMafit  hy  flw  laaiaaa  af .«3y»- 

TWWiij  by  fivtegpaatar  CMfsraadatebJIKi^io  tfaair  garaiawaart, 

awLjdnMriaft.iQtaKr  udfiaoiaf  the  l»iida  of  aalianl  oaia» 

.;.^  Ifi»  li^  A«M  iraa.4^MBfd«»lh«  atate  aoaiiMliiw,  wiMk 

JW>trtB»iioivWddabaMiB<yaA»«uiialilaliinirtiiiHliidt»tl^ 

iliWidiwuioB  et lhe.atilw  hy>»e  gwnwA fcdwal ccawnliaB.  Aa 

.kfKfcad beMi OMof  Ow tet to fwint^Nit to thapiiUia  tl»  ( 

Md  feeblenawi^  #|»^to  Hiarfi  InnH ,  Jto  i 

1^  iMfMit  ffiinw  ah— i^in  rf  tk»  —  **i^mm.      TT»««<«  thn  ufcjtt-. 

IB  of  t)»  fi^BMii^apb  k  naa.Midaialaad  4lt  >  igarity  <£  Ht 
body  wen  afkimt  tbe  ad^tioa  of  tb*faepeaadi  oaMliMiBii)  tid'it 
M«  pMwifiilly  qypaaad  ^  aU»  a«i  pafthir  Mai,  a»aiiMitcntic 
iang>vafilapi»wriwm,wrfJaaliiwHTa^tfi»ri|^a>dao^». 
■  iltMi  «f  tiM  aavanl  aMw.  b  Mnwartmiatii,  aa  ki  afttfee 
iMM»  rtfttr.  MMAmI  Mbawa  and  i^inali  iraii  •anvM 
Kgrioibit;  aB4  nMgr  iMi»  pmii  of  ilrto^  hiwMi  aadl 4Mal  idhh 
mpt^'ipeffitdaiiatdltf  feaif  «f  kw  «f  lipiNy  Midi  if  ii^irpi  kf 
jbiiMbio^^  ito  dwNwr  .coxl>1  iiMi4l»  iJNaigiJrfifiJ  icn  of 

W^^BfenWtboBe  fmmkm^  Hmmm  comOlliiiBi  vlMb  w«fe 
jt>#  dfef  objyti  of  fNyilar  tlMBiiij  k  nwtMl  jp—Awi  rf  gwi^ 
.,iUlftjF,  A£«ttjRe|wtq{MftofA<iii^diihBM^ 
]|iniiifla«lecliOD^ri3 
iBiiilMlMiilifcMainiili  I  if  i 

Iff  J#JQB^>  l^tkMi^  be  M  i^Hm 


ii»*idi«!Wifrglortlt'i>f*rlif«tfb^  

«d  tfioqaence-  rt  feogtlr  trtutariAM  dver  prtftaWce,  indlMlWlfr 
■iittrtc«wa»fi»illr«loptikl,byrftti^^  *'    '** 

Ib  iiie  sum  yenr  te*dkting«ftiti^(f  MonetT  ifl  Ae  «Me  Ks^^ 

vajrfl  iB«i»tAied  ftat  iMs  nftiKfm,  hfSs^fteShg  «*  ****'^^ 
dfaeKfkli  vnmg  Ae  poorc«f  of  the  pc*|i!e,  aflfctarffl**1iW* 
H<#<lfcl  fliMolft  to  Aeartddf  Ae d^ni^ogue,  at ^dft  MM  Mfe 
tet  k  ttnded  to  dovftto  and  refine  tte  moiM  fclitfatfcy**ttd'<*4fr 
^wi«e  Ae  pwert  eifjofflwafe  rf  Ac  great  b^ 
Hi  eipcrtiana  fluraig  Ais  «ew&m  -life  i*afii%  trtite  fe  llnllMt** 
nanjr  martmri  itnprafveiiieMs  111  fcer  ertAlkltooiit  1*  tfiiiiMMi 
Bcboob* 

BIr.  Amm  had  wnr  dfecovcrcfd  hb  own  peettiar  ^leiiftpfe 

MI1hatlw*wm  forhied  raAer  Ar  iiie  MnatettAn'fte  BWI*''h 

lyw  1m  mm  Reeled  li  repreaehtMfre'fti  the  'fkst  cohgrewHiiirtf 

"Ik^  iwv  (MflaMathm'fifoai  A^  dMri^f  af'WiWTO,  illiOT '  Inelii^i 

lite  town  oP  Boeton*    At  *at  perM,  a  sea*  In  tiftitfftrt^us  Mb  •• 

aMaiefc|sct«rariMtMi.    ToassMfai  orgsdMngtMgoNmHiMt 

uf  a  Miflg  Mijrtrtf  to  settfo  (ie^pHiifSpl#if-  npon'#Ml%W  6M* 

■tiUiitm  was  to  be  ftdatMstered^'  io  jhkA  ottt  tfi'Mai^-fDMs^, 

ttnl  TO*  MMta  ita  jmnMo  cftai'afriey^  to  Tt^gfnMO  iro  wbkbsbbv^^^^^^ 

jwiico^  lo  rodeom  Oe  natbnil  fiMlf  bf  adet}Ufl(fe  |inHiil«  •»  "^te 

AMnafiJo  frf*  a  cMM  mrnuaj^td  its  present'fiftoiff^cos^^4iifcw  were 

great  olfjocts,  sofldent  to  task  thft  most  poWteifid  teMfMM 

^Dttn  torfD  aH  oie  mroroi  of  noBouravRf  uulxlioo* 

WlwAw^ft  be  that  ^tHUc^nlS)  sneb  as  Ao9e  tfiwdjjlf'twwft 
•  tfte  ceHUtijr  bad  recentlj^  paisudi  always  da vrfbp  <ttflfM  ^ffi^BA 
Irteaii,  and  Mfat  Ae  mAu  lioiln  bf  ^tvtlalMm  liiffar'*^'^;**'^^ 
'IbtoM  "pttny  inseeta  wbMl'ris^  and  ^hler  in  the  wvnii  ^anKKfim. 
>eapaiitj>,  l^ril  tfeus  left  1iie«aM  of  poMc  ad(imt*#tt«n'^ 
fwfced  poasesaion  otiHiltcr  wd  nobler  ainai ;  ortlM  ttrwnatfb* 
idly,  not  yatdiiWid  hito'i'agnbi  piirttet,  or  agHaled  by  pcdHhwiiM^ 
imod/tfj  WIS  tall  Aw"  to 'dieoiOitt  most  worCl^cMze^ 
itfeisnoe  tolMal  psfNitanty^  or  any  <^Ib08#  InieifW  tttonnMon^n 
#iM^<te'^ti^i«liaiion  of  yirty  noir«rehdM  oPaOMOMlifdMptf- 
'twieo*  Hi  ilho  ehOwe  w  a  cundidMOy  or  nom  tbe  jMnatiprtBPWw'* 
boA  these  caoaes^  flie  Arst  congress  of  the  Washingtotrldnfaifi 
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^  Ike  n^iM^  wt  a  IbeilM  to  exUbit  Ike  cmluit$^ 
hc&m.    la  tUik  naligMiMiiii  «i4  |wtri«t^  JiqillCs 


-HcalaMtkiMdiitoljr  atliclwA  UaMifloMr.  HaiwUMi>al; 
^Iwt  Haul  m&Mmpf  cf  1b»  tnwiury,  »d  mi^mmd^wmadj  into  tfa» 
flMft  «r  yiltoy  aad  ▼}•#•  of  gp^onaie^  •atetimid  by  tbat 
aMMMAD.  IVoffiUmi^aiMlfimDolhwabfeBAMi&piri^ 
H^tti  im  cwloro  taobtoia  in  cott^anaaatt  tb»ie  detajh  irf,  bminflM 
iod  BUBster  biMclwi  ^rf*  aiguBMBl  whieh  laii^t  be  oM^eiMrjr  in 
tkt  dinraminft of  tfie  tribynct  Iwfoge  Uit  boum.  Taikmfh  m^  ht' 
Mfvoiv^^ltett  b  liii  iMhid»  Im  oMnmic^ 

bt  OMdoft^Ml  cntt  of  leiiliBMi^ oad ttpwiwiffli  9edid 
tonggr  ohbonte  Md 4inwl |««PMI- 
^bn  fcr  iulmur  tw^kfc^^  nmwgfid  Um  aipmiint  w>  Ma  »ipd>  h» 
fBiMiuBjir  t^ttMkod  Mk&l  wtS  atar  tiM  dPte  of  thtJiinnMini, 

?totb».o«oi|ianatof  IhejwMMfittiHyL 
^of  kbowiiinft>iMdi|  i»dimagimrti«»> 

•il^hl^of  U§|w«ni%wM  vfmdHKfMite  wMhar  ik^m^ 
tmtwy  of  state,  andhycnieqaenfealUbeoitoc  asoortiva^pK^ani. 
«*iMidbe  made  rentable  at  tlia  fhcmia  ^Mm  fmidmt  «loBap 
-orwIiotter^aabtteaaM  tf  a|^foi«toMla  to  oiBee,  tba.Mmv* 

«B  ade  ^hpMitey  df  Ob  pnrw,  «id  inttrki*  tiw  pa»«c  9i 

My  as  a  dnCk  open  tkft  iimiif  I  awiiliii<f  falMMPk  «iw  i«bt 
"^  teliJriag  in  eSeok  aeiiiMt  *e  «M«f  liw  f0eMw^  «wildtM4 
«» brerfte- a p«mMMM ^iMwaiMi tetMWthrt  AmMi «f  aiBi»- 
'^f Buicwl  and'  a  pait  ai  wa  aflaninweBi.tlMHi 
*  ftlni^'totrignala  laMPe  fntadiRif  aad  to  1 


Ai^tlie  Burie  yem^  fate  dMngtfMiM  Uonelf  in  Ae  «tife 

way*  BMMtAied  that  tlifa  syfttete,  by^««|9&i8ftg  ttte  MrttifcgWf 
dtopatfata  acMiBg  tke  pooretit  dP  the  pc^c,  aflbrt**  iWt*"!*** 
H<#<lfcl  fliMoItt  to  fte  arta'df  #ie  dMH^ogue,  «t  "flft-MMfe  Alfe 
tet  k  ttnded  to  etofato  and  refine  4ie  mortil  **irfafcfer'itt*f*** 
i9wwe  *e  pweiit  aig<9m«yt8  «rttie  great  b^ 
Hi  emttiiMif  during  this  tetirion  Iu9  natif^  sfiWHrlfcdlft**^ 
nattjr  iB«lniri  itnpra^HMMi  111  her  ertAlkftftnent  <«  iMMtai 

MBOOH* 

Mr.  Anea  had  nenr  dtaeoVercfd  hh  own  pecrfiar  <afc«ilf*fc 
Mi  4»the*waa  formed  rafher  fbt  Ate  fa^dite  fhan'ftie  lMl^*-fti 
ttW^  hm  mm  ^ected  li  reprea^ntaliTeih  the  'Ihi^  etthgrteWrtfl^r 
"!■•  new  MMMVanan'irOin  fhte*dntl%t  of  BUiRMi  wWten '  wctb^w 
Ae  town  of^9oaton*  At '(httt  period,  a  seat  hi  csftajgrew'^lliMW 
MMndb^^ofailAMoR.  To  awM  hi  Of^amAig  th*  guVtlWIiil! 
of  a  Mfailf  emphei  to  setBo- the  principle  open  ^WHwi  fw  <••• 
flMaibn  wat  to  be  ftdmhrialenM,  in  Mrflt  out  «li1taluii4'|N*l9, 
«ad  to  Ibfli  ito  poMIe  eharaetfr;  to  regidaMrM  aAiahnrtMlMrtf 
jaBtioa^  lo  rodeom  die  natbnid  ftMft  hjr  adeqniVe  [iiiMlllJM  (te  ^ 
jfcchargoBf-  a  <faht  arliteyfd  Ifti  fcre^ewl-Hamiittte  '  <fc^'  *cw 
great  obfecti^  sttAcfent  to  task  thte  most  poweiW  Uhd^HlaMii 
cil^'farlb  ra  ue  eHbrts  of  honoorriMo  MibMon* 

WfacAer  it  be  thaf  great  etenta,  sueh  aa  thoSe  diiuilgll  wMlD 
«  We  oemhrjr  had  recentr^  pHMpesy  alilajra  wvwip  ot^wiwi^gww 
Meaita,  and  that^  KiAuiioiln  bf  teVdhMon  tl(ii*ig-iiri<p**MNir 
'IbteM  "pttny  faaitcH  whhdi 'iw^  and  ^Mter  hi  the  wHiift  awlwBWnet 
'iproapailtji  had  thiia  Itefl-  the  4Md  of  pnbKc  aUUoM  Ifr  #b  w^ 
forbed  poaaeaaion  ot^ohiLi  totd  nobkr  flrinda ;  €fri\»ktm'^miuat^ 
fiitfi  not  yiidMiid  ItCii'iagnhi  paittea,  of  agHated  bypoBfcnihfr 
^Mmiff;  waa  li»  Htw  to<hooee  ¥k  moattiortfaf^  cWiiaWf  withtat 

^mdh-#ty-li%iaiailhm  of  parly  noiHreiidtfM'of'ab*aii 

'tmeo'  fllihe>ehiAie  «f  a  candidMe,  orfMn  the 

botti  these  emaea,  flie  flrat  congress  of  the  Waabn^on  «Anhii 


m 

threlMij.    Of  hgiihi»B  mwiMi»d»  art  to  ^ny  m  *b»  <yw» 
'  «£  ppJMcii  «mAu»>  but  to  |K«viA»  fiw  die  cnwronn  iatopjorti 

«f  tke  Mtin^  ant  a  tbMlN  to  exUbit  Ihe  «4«tb«t»>«f' 
a>e  glMJiBtinn  «l  &elia».  la  tim  —liihtiiMri  tmi  jfttn^Jbyl^: 
■in  Jktmm  iwwi<«oai  coMpiftwii  «Mll(MAaB  «ctiif»«aid  inninrtut 


fi«-alaMrt  ioMMKatolf  attadwd  himnnlf  tir  Bfr  Hunfillltr.  i>t 
Utoi  4mw  wnntoiij  «f  te  tnMai7,«ui  mtmtA.wwaaty  wto  th» 
piMto  «r  r^f  ami  TW#a.<iC  fraoMaei^  «itet«MMd  b/  tkat 
iilMliiMWai,  IV«BfaiBi^aodfimBodMraUeBBMkfHdtiH>Qfis«,il 
«M  Jv  «iatora  to  obtan  ia  ooBiiMrMtiaii  Owie  d«toik  iiC  bMiiMM 
Mi  mioator  bnarhaa  of  aqpHOMit  wUdi  i»(|^t.be  mtmmrj  b 
tteiiMaMfe&of  tteMbywttaafowdMbQMM.  Ta^MikMb*: 
mmlvmijaumia  bk  d*id»  b«.  wmwicato^  all  Ua  ami  ««i(MV  of 
•««i^  «wl.«»igiad  cait  of  acotiBMi^aafd  axiiMaNoa.  ^e  dii 
•Rirt^aMMli  aMMatato  faNMBir  to  a^f  aiaboMto  attd  ^ttml  |irefiB»- 
CaB  fiir  Mtotor  b«t  bani^  amaged  dM  acpwMt  ia  hia  aMB^,  h» 
aHaat  ostil  aaar  <be  «loaa  of  O^jliwnnaiatt 
ifii4hw  to  tba.  axsitoVMik  of  the  jnHimilt»;Md' 
>-af  Maearaiaftaiariij  aaAJBagaatfiw  - 

tMwbidiheaiWMn  toiiftf*  atadaawair 
Mldh|)lay«f  Uafeii«n,waa  aiHB^faa <|R«»tiw  wbeOtw.theaa^ 
cMtory  of  state,  aadbfunwoiaanraalKbeathgc  eKacadva^««<nk 
ttoridbe BMrie laaovabtoat «faa flewwaw  «l tinpitawlwit. «loBe, 
•«r  «lMfter,«  i»  tb»  ««a  ¥  •ffMabaeaia  to  AgieerthajMacv 
MM:e«f4beaeB«toBhMidalaab*i«faind.  He  aaiintoinml  tint 
<1M  apWt  ef  4to  «Maitotai  plaMf  SMrltoA  aal  tl»  fMHdeat  aa 
<M>  aala  diipaaltoiy  of  «Ma  pwrar,  amd  Ihat  irbila  Iha  pairac  9f 


«riy  as  a  die<k  «pa»  the 
'ai  Mtoiaa^g  IB  ofltee^ 
totnrte'a 

'^MfiHoeoc  BBo  a  WVV  aa 
*itnt'lMrigMto 


sieanirM  wktcfc  fatW  rfooe  fSns«d  thelMitit  dT  ttv  frvrigii  j^lAI^ 
of  the  last  jemn  of  Mr.  JdEenon^i  aiiuiuhtoiiiioii.  TboM  imnt 
<^poMd  hy  Mr.  Ames  k  a  speechr  of  cwriJeeihii  ItBgH^  mtA  ^ 
tgreatabiHtj.  It  may  be  fiMmi  is  dM  Bestai  edUiMief  Ub  i9wlM» 
4iM  IB  particidwijr  vakiable  to  the  stidebi  ef  fmni  priitie*  iM« 
practical  ooraiiieBtMy  on  that  part  of  ttetfatemef  Aimm  SmUk 
which  iaculcates  the  inportaHce  of  ieavimg  coinmeice-i#  reijulatr 
iHM,  unenewMbered  bf  the  rettiiciiMiSiQrihe  proleelieiui  ^f  Ite 
^nercantiie  ajatem;  wUk,  at  the  aMtt  ttne^be  phcea.uia  atnog 
point  of  vieir  the  foUy  of  evorj  violent  aHenipt  to  apply  gonorri 
prfaieiplea,  however  Aooietically  correct,  wWuMrt  v^ttdlo'eitist- 
ing  circumatances,  and  the  (^rafioD  of  catttevenaag  ciniwt. 

fiat  it  is  upon  his  speech  oo  the  bill  £«r  Hadong  appropriaUcms 
tat  carrying  ieto  effect  the  treaty  coodiidfld  .#lth  :€hmt  BriiMi  in 
]  795,  that  his  reputation  for  parltamentary  eloquence  now  chiotty 
^i^ests.  Bach  was  (he  efibct  proAieedby  it  upon  the  pdUil^  iditidi 
and  SQch  its  intrinnc  excellency  4faat  tt  aeems  at  the  pBasent  4agr 
to  jiave  almost  orerdbadowed  the  reaiesihranre  of  Mb  geiMral 
dMHty  as  an  orator* 

The  subject  of  debate  comprehended. :a  wide  and  diisaralMi 
£Ud  of  argomeot.  A  great  conslitntiDMl  questiM  was  ^  be 
aettied;  an  important  point  of  public  OKMali^.aiid  naliaiial  fsjifli  (p 
be  discuased ;  prejmlioes  of  every  kind,  poiitifial  and  naliaiial 
.wwe  to  be  soothed  or  exposed ;  and  In  cotUaaqplafing  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  rsjectioB  of  the  bUl,  the  moat  o^  and  tsteat- 
ai^sted  reason  might  akelch  out  a  scene  of  antid^Med  evil  which 
.the  boldest  and  warmest  imagination  could  seacoelyiU  U|^  Ml 
this  Mr.  Aows  pecferBsed  with  a  strength  and  ufiuteness  oCreaaon- 
ini^y  an  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  and  a  power  and  pathos  of 
daquence,  which  leave  the  Anmrican  rMler  Uttle  oanae  to 
biwih  for  their  countryman  b  comparing  him  with  the  pioudeat 
names  of  ancient  or  of  Englbh  eloquence.  There  wore>  besidae, 
some  drcumataaces  altendi^  the  delivery  of  this  spaacbwlneh 
gave  it  extraorcBaary  iptarest  and  eSdct  fie  mm  at  thit  time 
drooping  with  hmgner  and  debility,  the  oflBsct.of  diaease  which 
4)ad  been  for  aone  tiaae  gpadaoHy  undfffwiniag  hia  flansifcrtinn*  It 
had  been  Ilia  detibecaladatermifla&n  to  vafriinftoBEidehale;  hot 
as^the  final  vole  drew  nq^,  the  8tiei«.iatemrit  iAmk  helbwh  itt^ 


ill 

kvInUi  tfe» MNUhM  MtldaBi.«M8 otUectedoa  TitjihcMft 

<Mai«fpdilk«l««i6a),  but  to  pimrid*  for  Om  «««mMi  iatoivcto 
F4  awl  lh»  UH  if  cincMM  «w  w4«Mktti»  «w«»il 

lo  thiik  <wlithtwwd  aa4  iM4ri«liG.Jb(H(|ri 
•  MidteokaB  DctwAand  JnpMdwit 


flMd  flf  pil^f  aiKl  TiniN  «C  fviwrnefO,  Miter«Ha«d  b/  tkrt 
stttMOiB.  FraBlMm^aadfi«ai»tb«-aUeaMaMiMMioQ(Bfi«,it 
•<Mi  Jwcwiomta  obtain  iacmmn»tianAiaed«lMkAC  bmiiNM 
>«d  ■umter  bnaebai  of  atguBwitf  wbicli  n^t.he  meumftj  b 
•iM^iMMimof  4teMliyH)tlM6)M(k»l)0MM.  TailmoyMhe: 
•«iMiv«d|iM»iD  Ui  a*id»  W  owmwiMtcd  aU-lw  Mm  oi4«v  af 
»<<ilit  — d.origiMd  Mit  of  waii— < mA otpiwinB  Oedid 
i  Mnwiilf  tB  wy  jkbnwiii  —d  fawnJ  fgeyacih 
>  fiw  4taiiMB»  bat  hiviiig  aoaiiged  tfw  «qpMiat  ia  bift  aind)  hi 
ailMt  wta  aoar  4kib  ^fim  of  thijtiimiMMtt 


i# Ji^iyrf  J>b|Wiwf%.yMi  iwatha  qiwitiiB  whctfwr .tto  i»^ 

crefary  of  state,  aiUbycwKqatprtaMthtntiigr  Q»aciithF«^9ti^A|Bi, 

'lliMM%«  mie  Mwvahfeat  tlit  fnkaMwit^  #1  dM  piwidittt.  fkxM, 

•«r  wlieAer^taiii^^iMM  itf  anpaiotoMilt  to  ^Sbse^AB/om^m' 

'«i»  ipUt  er4ki  cwiitoiitMi  piwirfy  Mriiw*  e^t  ti^  y  waint  m 
mm  wH  fcpeiitiry  of  <te  pmrv^Mid  «Nit  »UU  tlwi  power  ef 


4Ml^«9^*elie«kei|Mni  tk»  iiwiiH  wweehii-ef  palnnm^  the  ^ibl 
»rftelAiigitteate»egaiwt«lieiiWiefli»firri^^ 
*l»t«Mite-e  fietmaeeiii  ^e<g»wri<tt  JMjf  nm  Ihit  hmmk  ef  the  fo- 

^WBiP^Mi^^fle  fe  lecttM  |Ri0teciii%eMH  te  i 
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By  careful  aiteutiou  to  diet  and  exercise,  Mr.  Amtn  regtined 
sufficient  health  to  be  able  to  attend  the  last  session  of  the  fiMA 
congress,  1796 — 7,  and  occasionally  to  enter  hrto  debate  and  fhe 
business  of  the  house.  At  the  close  of  the  sessbn,  having  dod- 
ned  a  re-election,  he  retired  to  his  native  town  with  the  design  rfrc- 
suming  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  soon  appeared  as  counsel  fa 
many  important  causes,  but  finding  the  labours  of  the  bar  too  se- 
vere for  his  shattered  constitution,  after  a  few  years  he  gn^trafly 
relinquished  the  profession,  and  devoted  every  interval  of  health  fo 
the  management  of  his  farm  and  orchard,  occupations  of  which  he 
had  always  been  fond,  and  which  he  now  pursued  with  aQ  the  9r- 
dour  and  interest  natural  to  his  character. 

The  turmoil  and  contentions  of  public  life  had  not  in  any  degree 
impured  his  literary  taste  and  habits,  and  the  love  of  letters  conti* 
nucd  to  solace  his  leisure  and  to  dipify  his  retirement.     Hfe  pw- 
sued  with  avidity  all  those  studies  which  have  for  their  object  the 
investigation  of  moral  truth  and  political  science.     He  entered 
deeply  into  the  study  of  general  history  and  politics,  and  in  parti- 
cular, re^d,  very  critically,  all  the  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  histo- 
rians in  the  original,  and  the  Greek  in  translations.    He  kept  up, 
and  enlarged  his  stock  of  elegant  literature,  and  read  again  and  again, 
with  increased  delight,  all  those  poets  whose  beauties  had  first  fired 
his  imagination,  and  formed  his  youthful  taste.     Of  these,  VirgO 
ill  the  original,  and  Homer  in  the  splendid  paraphrase  of  Pope,  are 
said  to  hate  been  his  peculiar  favourites.     There  are  few  traits  of 
characters  more  pleasing  in  themselves,  and  more  strongly  indica- 
tive of  a  naturally  ingenuous  and  an  uncorrupted  mind,  than  the 
power  of  thus  preserving  a  taste  for  the  tranquil -enjoyments  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  unimpaired  by  the  harassing  cares,  the  angry 
passions,  and  all  the  strong  excitements  of  political  life.    How  much 
dignity  and  interest  do  the  characters  of  Turgot  and  of  Fox  derive 
from  this  source ;  and  how  melancholy  is  the  contrast  presented  bj 
the  declining  age  of  many  a  «  chief  out  of  war,  and  statesman  out 
of  place." 

For  the  remainder  oT  his  life,  weak  in  health  and  fond  of  domestic 
enjoyments,  in  which  he  was  largely  West,  he  remedned  in  retire- 
ment. Still,  however,  he  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  directed  and  influenced  the  puHic  mind  by  his  wri- 
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^  iathe  journak  of  the  day;  io  which,  disdainiiig  all  those  base 
•rts  of  personal  invective  and  private  anecdote  bj  which  party  pas- 
^iowaremually  excited,  heendeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
CQwtryaien  to  general  views  of  national  importance,  to  rouse  them 
wk9^  alarm,  at  the  gigantic  power  of  France,  and  to  stimulate  them  to 
Ihe  adoption  of  all  those  public  establishments  of  defence  and  of  dig- 
nity, by  which  alone  the  national  character  can  be  raised,  and  the 
j^gbts  and  honour  of  the  country  asserted  and  maintained.  Of 
tbeae  political  essays,  the  opinions  and  the  arguments  were  tlie  re- 
mit of  much  anxious  meditation,  but  the  decoration  of  style  and 
iwag^iyf  auch  as  arose  in  his  mind  in  the  ardour  of  composition, 
with  little  of  mental  labour  or  scrupulous  revision.  They  were 
all  written  with  great  rapidity.  «  Often  (says  his  ablest  biogra- 
pher,)  b  the  short  mtervals  of  a  busy  day,  on  a  journey,  at  an  inn, 
«r  in  a  court-house.'' 

In  this  practice  he  continued  frequent  and  diligent,  for  several 
yeara,  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

In  1798,  and  one  or  two  succeeding  years,  he  was  per- 
mailed  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Maasacfauaetts ;  and  when  Washington  died,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  ki^lature  to  deliver  a  funeral  eulogy  before  them.  These 
were  the  only  public  honours  which  he  received  or  would  accept. 
At  this  period  the  federal  party,  whose  cause  he  had  so  zeabusly 
supported,  and  with  whose  leaders  he  was  in  habits  of  the  most 
CiN^dential  intercourse,  was  in  power  in  the  state  government, 
and  for  some  time  in  that  of  the  union ;  and  had  the  honours  or 
profits  c^  office  been  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  the  most  lucra- 
tive and  honourable  situations  would  have  been  at  his  command. 
Bat  he  shrunk  back  with  scrupulous  delicacy  from  every  thing 
which  could  subject  the  purity  of  his  motives  to  the  slightest  sus- 
picion- It  must  be  a  subject  of  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  to  every 
honourable,  as  well  as  every  patriotic  mind,  that  this  praise  of  a 
public  man  has  already  become  valuable  from  its  rarity ;  and  that 
80  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  and  most  cultivated  minds  of  our 
country  are  every  day  seen  polluting  and  degrading  themselvea 
by  mixing  in  the  vile  scramble  for  office  with  lowininded  intriguers, 
and  the  juggling  managers  of  local  politics. 
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In  18H  upon  the  death  oT  Dr.  Willard,  Mr*  Ames  wM 
mously  elected  president  of  Harvard  College.    Thk  is,  perimpa» 
the  highest  literary  honour  to  frhich  an  American  Bcbdar  caa 
attain.     Harvard  College,  founded  in  1640,  is  by  far  tite  oidwf, 
and  the  most  liberallj  endowed  literary  establidinmt  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.    Its  venerable  age,  its  noble  library,  its  numeroiia  fiat 
of  effective  professors  and  instnictorsi  die  reputation  of  mmoy  of 
its  former  and  present  officers,  and  the  general  hi^  standard  <if 
literature  and  science  which  prevails  throughout  the  ioatilutioBy 
an  conspire  to  give  it  a  sort  of  university  charade  for  which  we 
look  in  vain  in  any  other  of  our  American  colleges*    Coaeetving^ 
however,  that  his  habits  of  life  were  such  as  in  some  measure  to 
disqualify  him  from  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  ofllee, 
and  perhaps,  as  he  had  never  made  a  business  of  leammg,  8om»» 
what  distrusting  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  hk  classical  and  sci- 
entific acquirements,  these  considerations,  joined  to  the  iofirm  and 
precarious  state  of  his  health,  induced  Mr.  Aaiea  to  decliiie  this 
honour. 

Disease  was  now  fast  preying  upon  his  coDstitotion.  After  a 
few  short  and  flattering  intervals  of  health,  he  gradually  decfioed 
into  extreme  general  debility.  For  two  years  he  lingered  in  this 
state,  bearing  his  infirmities  and  expecting  his  dissolution  with 
calm  dignity,  and  pious  resignation.  On  the  morning  of  the  4tii 
of  July,  1808,  he  breathed  his  last. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  his  re- 
mains  were  brought  thither,  and  interred  with  the  honours  of  a 
public  fimeral,  at  which  a  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Dexter,  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  his  youth.  Such 
posthumous  tributes  of  respect,  when  bestowed  on  men  in  high 
official  station,  are  often  little  more  than  a  decent  compliance  with 
the  ceremonials  prescribed  by  custom ;  but  the  funeral  hono^  of 
Ames  were  accompanied  with  that  feeling  which  passeth  show*       •  i 

Haply,  we  may  trust,  that  scenes  like  these  have  in  them  soms^ 
thing  more  than  the  mere  expression  of  an  unavailing  sorrow* 
They  may  convey  to  the  mgenuous  youth  an  impressive  lessoaof 
moral  instruction.  They  may  teach  him  to  elevate  his  ambition 
from  the  pursuits  of  faction  to  those  of  patriotism,  and  to  purify 
his  mind  from  that  tew  and  grovellmg  spirit  of  office  saekiag  wUdi 
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hn  eblited  Hre  bent  feelings,  and  caHed  into  action  the  most  malig- 
imt'pMuiHis  of  our  community*  Thej  may  prove  to  him  how 
trutsitcny  and  false,  even  considered  merely  as  an  object  of  hu- 
mam  ambKioD,  is  the  reputation  to  be  acquired  from  the  tricks  of 
tbe  ^demagogue  and  the  glittering  emptiness  of  office,  when 
compared  with  the  purer  fame  of  men  neither  rich  nor  powerful^ 
who,  when  envy  and  party  rancour  have  died  with  them^  and  the 
unwHBng  gratitude  of  mankind  begins  at  last  to  operate,  are  la- 
meoted  by  all,  because  they  were  the  common  friends  and  the 
beneflactors  of  all. 

Mr.  Aiaes  left  a  widow  and  seven  children,  six  of  them  sons, 
the  eldest  about  fifteen  at  ttie  time  of  his  death.  All  accounts 
of  to  character  concur  in  one  uniform  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
lu9  morals,  the  sobriety  and  temperance  of  all  his  habits,  and  the 
generous  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  affections.  With  no  habits  of 
taxnridus  expense  or  ostentation,  and  addicted  neither  to  the  plea* 
sores  of  fhe  table  or  fbe  amusements  of  fashionable  life,  his  home  waa 
always  the  scene  of  hb  peculiar  felicity,  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
disporitlcm  and  habitual  mildness  of  his  manners  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  purest  enjoyments  of  domestic  life.  He  is  described 
I  as  being  perfectly  exempt  from  that  weakness,  so  common  among 
men  of  study  and  abstraction,  of  despising  or  affecting  to  despise 
the  necessary  cares  and  more  ordinary  duties  of  private  life.  He 
felt  that  imprudence  was  often  but  another  form  of  dishonesty, 
and  **  Without  any  tincture  of  avarice,  he  was  strictly  economi* 
caL*' 

Through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  constantly  professed  a  firm 
Itidi  hi  the  christian  revelation,  which  he  grounded  not  upon  rea- 
looB  of  political  expediency,  but  on  an  earnest  conviction  result- 
ing from  the  serious  examination  of  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  the  frequent  perusal  and  study  of  the  scriptures. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  congregational  church  at 
DeAiam,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  joined  the  epnco- 
pal  church,  to  whose  doctriqes  |uid  form  of  worship  he  professed 
himself  warmly  attached.  "^ 

*  The  irriter  of  UiU  artkle  has  no  ivish  to  taakt  in  gnring  omreMf  to  any  aet  of 
rdii^QQfl  olMDkms,  hy  lending  to  them  the  lanotion  of  an  UhMtrioua  name  &  npoA 
other  iniaria  tksy  mmit  ataad  or  faU.  But  he  has  heen  partieuUrly  led  to  men- 
tisa  the  faet^  at  well  heetme  it  b  a  emioua  aireuaftaoee  in  Mr.  Amea*i  Bfe,  Kt 
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Mr.  Ames  was  pecuiisii/  -dtstiBSMiIied^  bf  ibe 
lence  of  hk  Golloqnial  powan^  and  diftfrfa/ed  'm  coavenaliott  ail 
the  aniinafion»  the  briHiancyyand  even  the  accuracy,  of  hk  wtiUm 
style.  This  was  accompaoied  with  the  most  parfect  mmfX^i^  d 
manner ;  he  had  nothing  of  that  diclatorial  arrogaaoe,  thai  conalait 
effort  at  strength  and  originality  of  eiLpretsion,  mod  thoae 
mechanical  arts  of  converaafioit,  by  means  of  which  medioc^ 
of  intellect  is  so  often  concealed  beneath  well-sounding  seotetHUM, 
and  very  ordinary  men  metamorphosed  at  a  cheap  rate  isAo  load 
and  ambitious  talkers,  and  mimic  Johnsons. 

Fisher  Ames  is  one  of  those  few  American  autfmia  wbo  iMfe 
made  any  real  addition  to  the  general  stock  of  liteiatuns,  by  origi- 
nality either  of  thought  or  of  expression.  His  mode  of  thinkiog, 
and  his  manner  of  expressing  his  thoughtSi  are  alike  his  owsu  He 
has  nothing  tame,  nothing  languid,  nothing  tedioittu  £very  ata- 
tence  bears  the  strong  stamp  of  an  imginal  mind.  All  is  kaptes- 
sive,  animated,  fascinating.  Every  page  teems  with  that  crovd  of 
thought,  and  that  overflow  of  imagiaation,  which  so  frequestly  aad 
so  strongly  characterise  the  old  En^h  writers  of  tiw  i^  ef 
Shakspeare  and  Bacon. 

One  of  the  ruling  dictators  of  the  republic  of  letters  has  klcj^ 
asserted^  (hat  there  is  more  of  the  soul  and  spirit  of  poetry  iaitny 
one  of  the  prose  folios  of  Jeremy  Taylor  than  in  ail  the  odea  iumI 
epics  which  have  since  been  produced  in  Europe.  The  critic 
would  probably  smile  at  our  transatlantic  presumption  were  we  to 
apply  the  same  remark  to  any  AoMfican  author.    Yet  it  is  bajiard- 

becftQse  lie  ht«  been  repe«tedlj  claimed  in  leyenl  rdigiofii  poblicationa^  and  in  dif- 
ferent tketohes  of  his  life  and  eharacter,  by  the  partisans  of  opposite  religioas  sects, 
to  neither  of  which  he  belonged.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present  ataCe 
of  religpons  controTersy  in  Massaehusetti,  wiU  readily  peroeiTe  the  aasM  af-tliis 
singular  «roomstanoe.  The  iket«  as  above  related,  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a 
short  sketch  of  Mr-  Ames's  life  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montague  of  Dedham,  publidied 
in  the  Diocesan  Better,  or  ^ew-Eng-land  Calendar  for  1812,  which  containaa 
letter  from  Mr-  Ames  to  his  former  pastor,  sUting  hia  determkatlMi  to  wi^dMIr 
with  his  family  from  his  church,  and  to  attend  in  future  at  the  episcopal  churcha  and 
concluding  with  strong  professions  of  personal  esteem  and  attachment  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  from  whose  pastoral  care  he  thus  withdrew. 

*  Edinburgh  Review  of  Ford's  WiffkA 
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ing  BMb  Io  assert  fbat  the  more  fimBhed  compositions  of  Fisher 
Ames  GOBtifai  more  original  and  beautiful  imagery,  more  bold  and 
happy  BOveltieB  of  expression,  and  exquisite  felicities  of  phrase, 
m  Afmi,  oMire  of  att  the  rode  elements  of  poetical  composition,  as 
wott  «s  much  more  of  the  anim&tiog  spirit — ^the  mens  qua  agitat 
wuitmif  iriueh  ghres  Me  and  interest  to  the  whole,  than  are  to  be 
fomd  in  1^  far  the  greater  part  of  the  professed  poetry  of  the  hat 
ceoiny*  • 

Thi»  enberance  of  imagination  constitutes  at  once  the  prin- 
cipal charm  and  defect  of  his  style.  It  charms  by  its  quick  and 
spiiudid  snecession  of  orighial  nnages,  its  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
aliiBiofi)  and  its  singular  feKcity  m  the  use  of  similitudes  and 
netapfaors  which  illustrate  while  they  adorn — which  are  at  once 
dft  mo9t  pleasing  vehicles  of  his  sentiments,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
stea  seffve  as  arguments  from  analogy  in  their  support 

ibraws  the  saoie  cause  arises  the  most  prominent  fault  of  his 
slyh;  and  these  ornaments,  profusely  crowded  together,  like  those 
of  some  of  the  works  of  modem  architecture,  though  beautiful 
inHieiiHelv^  yet,  by  distracting  the  attention,  and  forcing  it  to 
dveK  teN>  long  upon  the  several  parts,  lessen  the  general  effect  of 
t|»  whole  composition. 

Long  passages,  sometimes  whole  pages,  consist  of  an  nninter- 
rapled  string  of  short  sentences,  each  one  severally  sparkling 
irith  condensed  brilliancy,  and  often  combining  the  pungency  of 
tbe  epgrara  with  the  pithy  brevity  of  the  proverb.  The  atten- 
tiiB  is  always  kept  awake;  each  sentence  produces  its  separate 
efisct — ^the  reader  pauses  to  admire,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
general  power  of  the  whole  composition  evaporates  away.  Thus 
ifl  occasionally  produced  an  apparent  want  of  connexion  and  con- 
catenation of  thought.  The  incessant  flashes  of  his  fancy,  and 
Ae  varied  ingenuity  of  his  argument,  are  felt  continually ;  but  their 
effect,  though  constantly  repeated,  is  alirays  individual  and  insu- 
trted,  so  that  his  conclusion  comes  at  last  to  the  mind  with  little 
Bwre  force  than  any  of  the  subordinate  and  unimportant  points  of 
his  argument. 

In  the  excursive  range  of  his  imagination  he  often  brings  toge- 
tter  and  combines  images  so  incongruous  and  dissimilar  as  to  ex- 
dte  that  momentary  surprise  which  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to 
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wit  tfaftD  to  doqnence,  and  ne^r  Ms  to  be  kfjurioas  (o  the  < 
of  grave  and  elevated  compositioii. 

Yet  as  tfak  profbsion  of  intellectual  laxary  is  polled  fmA 
withoat  apparent  effiirt,  as  it  is  uncontamimited  by  aSectatiOtt, 
and  perfectlj  free  from  that  vague  confusion  of  ideas  wfaiok 
k  so  often  found  disguised  under  the  trappings  of  rbctoricrf 
pomp,  Mr.  Anies's  style  is  in  an  unconunon  <kgree  ferciUe  «rf 
perspicuous.  The  figurative  langus^e  which  he  «o  fire<pMjailijf 
employs,  always  expresses  his  meaning  with  as  much  preeknon  «l 
anifflation — it  is  warm  from  his  eaulj  amdfaiO^  to  iisfires* 

He  is  occasiomdiy  betrayed  by  the  ardour  of  compositm 
into  a  coarseness  and  familiarity  of  ima^ry  and  expression^  whii^ 
however  v^rous  and  forcible,  are  somewhat  cfiensive  to  the 
refined  delicacy  of  a  cultivated  taste,  and,  although  weli  adapted 
to  produce  immediate  elSect  m  a  popidar  harangue,  are  Httie  smtod 
to  the  chaster  graces  of  written  composition*  This  fiaailt,  how- 
ever, though  in  several  instoces  sufllciently  striking,  is  bjr  no 
means  habitual. 

In  no  American  writer,  either  of  prose  or  poetry,  will  be  femd 
more  images  of  native  growth,  drawn  from  the  peculiar  scciierj 
and  manners  of  our  own  country.  Still,  with  one  or  two  merefjr 
veriiial  exceptions,  he  is  perfectly  free  from  every  thing  tike  prcK 
vincialism,  either  of  thought  or  dialect. 

Our  modem  Elnglish  prose  style  may  be  divided  into  two  dbtind 
manners ;  the  one,  the  primitive  old  English,  the  language  of  ccmvw^ 
sation  and  business,  delighting  m  idiomatic  phrases,  exclaaively  em- 
ploying words  of  Saxon  origin,  with  Iktle  reguhrky  in  ibo  cod- 
struction  of  sentences,  but  frequently  chamnng  the  ear  by  ilsi  wild 
and  irregular  melody— in  short,  the  style  of  THlotson  aadCfairke, 
of  Sir  William  Temple  and  Lord  Mansfield,  of  Addison  and  Dr. 
Goldsmith.  The  otl^r,  is  that  mtroduced  by  several  o(  thoflb 
admn^le  writers  who  adorned  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  whidi 
was  afterwards  purified  and  polished  by  Dr.  Johnson;  wUeh^ftr 
the  most  part,  scrupulously  avoids  all  idbmatic  and  ooBoqoiii 
phrases,  indulges  freely  in  the  use  of  words  borrowed  from  the  voca- 
bularies of  science,  or  derived  from  the  ancient  languages,  is  mom 
stately  and  elaborate,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  regriaiit^ 
of  its  construction,  and  the  uniform  modulation  of  itsscatencci. 
This  latter  style  seems  now  to  have  completely  estaUaiieA  iltel^ 
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If  not  ia  puMk  firvonr,  at  least  in  general  use ;  doubtless  from  thd 

gjrea^er  faciUtjr  with  which  a  certain  degree  of  mechanical  skill  m 

of  it  may  be  acquired.    Thus,  it  has  become  rare  to 

a  writer  of  the  present  daj,  who  unites  elegance  and  cor* 

rectnese  to  the  careless  and  unstudied  graces  of  the  Addisomaa 

school.  Ames's  style,  though  with  mm'e  of  condensation  of  tfaooght, 

uid   more  of  point  and  antithesis  than  is  commonly  to  be  found 

those  writerst  is  decidedly  of  this  first  class.     His  sentences 

ahort,  without  studied  brevity,  and  musical,  without  artificial 

modulation  of  period.     He  has  none  of  the  tricks  of  the  rhetori- 

cittBy  DO  inversions  of  period,  no  forsought  affectations  of  elegance^ 

tm  sfsMiied  elaboration  of  phrase.  * 

VLr*  Ames  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  constant  reader  of  the 

kSbie ;  and  he  observes,  in  a  little  essay  on  school-books,  that  ^  in 

wo  other  book  is  there  so  good  Elnglish,  so  pure,  and  so  elegant.'' 

The  critical  reader  may,  I  think,  readily  observe  in  his  style, 

sqhrong  marks  of  familiarity  with  our  common  English  version. 

Fanuliarity  with  merely  the  phraseology  of  scripture  is  very  apt,  as 

any  be  firequently  observed  in  New  England,  to  produce  a  certain 

whimsicai  qoaintness  and  oddity  of  expression.   But  the  writings  of 

Ames  are  full  of  passages,  which  although  they  may  sometime&startle 

the  timid  correctness  of  an  over-scrupulous  taste,  fully  prove  Ihat  he 

had  deeply  imbued  his  mind  with  the  bold  and  the  lender  imagery 

of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  well  as  with  that  unaffected  simplicity 

and  purity  of  language  which  characterize  our  English  bible.     A 

single  and  very  brief  example  may  perhaps  serve  to  illustrate  this 

observation ;  and  1  am  the  rather  induced  to  select  this  passage,  as 

it  has  been  made.a  subject  of  captious  criticism.     In  his  sketch  of 

the  character  of  Hamilton,  after  enumerating  and  describing,  with 

ifl  the  eloquence  of  true  feeling,  many  of  the  virtues  of  his  deceased 

friend,  he  adds,  **  The  tears  that  flow  on  this  fond  recital  will  never 

dry  up — my  heart,  penetrated  with  the  remembrance  of  the  man, 

grows  liquid  as  I  write,  and  /  could  pour  it  out  like  tvater.^*    How 

beautiful! 

Hi^  political  speculations  are  seldom  confined  to  the  narrow  and 

transitory  politics  of  the  day.     Like  the  imaginary  perlect  orator 

whose  character  has  been  so  beautifully  sketched  by  the  philo- 

•ophy  and  decorated  by  the  fancy  of  Cicero,  he  delights  to  turn 
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the  miad  from  tempiorary  and  personal  views  to  ihe  consldentioD 
of  those  general  principles,  upon  which  every  decision  of  reasoo 
must  ultimately  rest,  and  without  the  frequent  contemplation  of 
which,  says  Bishop  Berkely,  a  man  may  indeed  be  a  thriving  eartih 
worm,  but  he  will  prove  but  a  sorry  patriot.  Hence  the  writiagi 
of  Ames,  like  those  of  Burke,  will  long  survive  the  interest  of 
those  political  occurrences  which  called  them  forth*  Mistakes  ai 
to  facts,  the  illusions  of  political  prejudice,  or  the  operation  of 
those  passions  inseparable  from  human  frailty,  may  indeed  some- 
times have  led  him  to  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  particular 
subject  of  immediate  controversy ;  but  as  these  causes  of  error 
operate  more  fainTly  upon  general  reasoning,  he  is  always  acute  in 
the  perceptk>n  of  principles,  luminous  in  their  expositioni  and  in- 
genious ill  their  defence. 

In  enforcing  his  principles  he  seldom  descends  into  the  detail  of 
methodical  argument,  or  goes  step  by  step  through  the  deductions 
of  logic.  He  reasons  rather  by  description,  by  illustration,  by 
parallel,  and  by  example,  than  by  syllogism.  He  presents  bis 
premises,  and  then  hastens  to  his  conclusion,  without  dwelling 
upon  those  intermediate  processes  of  thought  by  which  that  con- 
clusion is  obtained ;  and  in  so  vivid  a  manner  does  he  display  tbeir 
consonance  and  connexion,  that  the  mind  instantly  acknowledges 
the  consistency  of  truth,  and  acquiesces  in  the  argument  Of 
reasoners  of  this  class,  the  malignity  of  petty  criticism  has  again 
and  again  repeated  that  they  are  eloquent  but  not  argumentative. 
Yet  if  even  the  stmplicity  of  mathematical  truth  admits  of  dif- 
ferent  modes  of  demonstration-Mf  the  same  general  theorem,  of 
which  the  truth  may  be  exhibited  by  a  series  of  observations  and 
experiments,  can  b  another  mode  be  more  definitively  proved  by 
the  direct  demonstration  of  the  Greek  geometry,  while  in  tbe 
hands  of  a  modern  mathematician  it  appears  as  the  rapid  result  of 
an  algebraic  formula,  why  must  moral  reasoning  be  thus  restricted 
to  one  form  of  argument  ?  Wty  should  we  deny  the  title  of  a 
reaaoner  to  him  who  displays  the  power  without  the  parade  of  logic 
-^who  erects  his  edifice  without  encumbering  it  with  a  scaflbldf 

Ames  has,  however,  one  source  of  argument  and  illustration, 
to  which  he  has  recourse  in  his  political  reasonings  much  more 
frequently  than  can  be  reconciled  either  to  good  taste  or  sound  - 
logic.    He  has  a  great  deal  too  much  to  say  about  Greece  and 
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Reme  'every  Hang  is  ilhistrated  by  seme  reference  to  ancient 
hiBtorj.     Ctesar  and  Pompej,  Bratus  and  Cicero,  Cataline,  AfH 
thony^  aad  all  the  old  acquaintance  of  our  schoolboy  studies,  meet 
11%  io  every  page,  till  at  length  we  turn  away  from  them  with  the 
sapfie   weary  indifference  which  is  felt  after  wading  through  any 
uniu^ustomed  quantity  of  the  baln^y  tears  and  nectared  sighs  of 
modern  an^tory  poetry.     But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  ta^td 
that   all  this  is  objectionable.     The  arguments  drawn  from  this 
source  are  generally  inconclusive,  and  often  wholly 'groundless. 
The  similitude  which  Mr.  Ames^delights  to  trace  between  ancient 
Rome  and  modern  France  is  indeed  sufficiently  happy,  and  in  his 
bands  a  firuitful  source  of  political  instruction.    ,But  when  he  runs 
the  parallel  between  the  bat  age  of  the  Roman  republic  and  the 
present  state  of  our  own  country,  most  assuredly  the  analogy  be* 
comes  wild  and  fanciful.     The  patriot  may  indeed  observe  in  the 
actual  state  of  our  society  and  public  morals,  rauch^-very  much 
to  lament.     He  will  see  with  regret  the  boldness  with  which  po- 
litical calumnies  and  falsehoods  are  asserted,  and  the  willing  cre- 
dulity with  which  they  are  received.     He  will  blush  for  the  gross 
%noraiice  and  incompetence  of  some  of  those  whom  party  violence 
exalts  to  office  and  honour ;  and  he  will  perceive  with  sorrow  so 
ttapy  of  the  noblest  minds  partaking  of  the  general  contagion, 
ipisoned  and  inflamed  with  the  vulgar  and  ferocious  spirit  of  po« 
litical  intolerance.     But  what  is  there  in  any  part  of  our  country 
which  qan  bear  any  comparison  with  the  horrible  excesses,  the  fre- 
qnent  tumults,  the  bloody  proscriptions,  the  civil  wars,  and  all  that 
deep  depravity  which  raailced  the  last  age  of  the  Roman  republic 
when  already  black  with  corruption,  she  laid  gasping  and  strug- 
gling  in  the  agonies  of  expiring  freedom  ?     And  yet  Mr.  Ames 
pavely  asserts  that  ^^  all  this  is  apparent  in  the  United  States,"  and 
tb^t  ^  those  times  were  not  more  corrupt  th^n  our  own !"     Such 
are  the  wild  extravagances  into  which  genius  is  hurried  in  the  heat 
of  controversy,  while  resentments  are  fresh,  and  prejudices  hang- 
ing thick  around  the  mind. 

The  peculiar  poUtical  doctrines  supported  by  Mr.  Ames  are  so 
iotimately  connected  with  the  great  questions  of  party  difference 
which  still  agitate  the  nation,  that  to  discuss  their  truth  or  error, 
would  be  but  to  enter  mto  the  heat  of  the  controversy  which  at 
presefijk. exists, between  the  party  in  power  and  the  most  decided 
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and  high  toned  of  their  pdifical  adTersarief  •    He  b  yet  tw^  i 
to  our  own  times  to  be  in  all  respects  fiurly  estimated.     A 
mind,  Kke  a  great  edifice,  cannot  be  perfisctij  seen  in  too  near  a 
view.     To  take  in  the  whole,  and  form  a  correct  idea  of  all   its 
proportions,  we  must  retire  to  a  distance.     Posterity  alone  can  A) 
this.     But  yet,  now  that  Duncan  is  in  his  grave^  and  many  of  tbe 
fleeting  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  day  are  buried  with  hia^  a 
generous  and  candid  adversary  may  perceive  In  the  peculiar  cir* 
comstances  of  the  times  and  his  sitoati^m,  causes  suflkient  to  ac> 
count  for  many  of  his  errors  of  opinion,  without  branding  Ins 
memory  with  the  foul  stigma  of  foreign  attachment  and  want 
of  national  feeling.     It  may  be  conceded,  too,  that  his  viesr  of 
the  situation  and  probable  destinies  of  his  country,  are  tinged 
with  too  gloomy  and  disheartening  a  hue,  and  that  his  later  specw- 
hlions  on  the  dangers  of  American  liberty  appear  in  some  degroe 
to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  bodily  disease  under  which  he 
hngiiished,  sometimes  flushed  with  feverish  animation,  and  aooK* 
times  drooping  with  languid  gloom.     Under  the  influence  of  these 
morbid  feelings,  he  is  too  apt  to  confound  the  national  character 
with  that  of  the  petty  leaders  and  fomenters  of  local  &ctioB,  and 
thus  to  represent  it  in  a  false  and  distorted  view.     Neither  does  be 
sufficiently  take   into  consideration  many  circumstances  of  onr 
character  and  situation,  which  may  haply  prove  efiectual  antidotes 
even  to  the  more  probable  evils  which  he  has  foreboded.     Theae 
Concessions  having  been  freely  made,  enough  yet  remains  to  place 
bis  political  character  high  in  tl^  list  of  enlightened  and  patriotic 
statesmen.     Many  of  his  political  doctrines,  and  in  particular  those 
which  inculcated  the  importance  of  permanent  naval  and  mflitary 
establishments,  after  subjecting  him  to  the  highest  degree  of  odium, 
have  now  been  confirmed  by  experience,  and  have  become  fixed 
in  popular  opinion;  and  of  others  the  truth  is  probably  less  evi- 
dent because  they  have  either  directly  or  bdirectly  produced  their 
wtBJbed  efiect,  and  by  causing  a  reaction  of  popular  seatimei^ 
tended  to  lessen  the  dangers  which  he  dreaded. 

Ames  has  been  more  than  once  styled  the  American  Burke,  and 
the  appellation  is  not  without  propriety.  In  one  singular  circom- 
ttance  the  parallel  b  perfect.  The  earlier  speeches  and  writings 
of  both,  while  the>  manifest  all  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  their 
maturest  judgment,  display  comparatively  little  of  the  warmth  and 
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of  imaginaifoD  for  which  they  were  afterwardfl  distio- 
As  reading  and  observation  gradually  stored  th^ir  oiinds^ 
which  they  would  never  have  tasked  their  fancy  to  seek 
t^  spontaneously  crowded  in  upon  them,  and  it  was  more  easy 
%»  employ  than  to  reject  them. 

If^  however,  Ames  was  our  Burke,  he  was  Burke  limited  in  hia 
rangf  of  knowledge,  and  pruned  of  much  of  his  luxuriance  of  in- 
tellect and  all  his  ii^enious  refinements  of  speculative  wisdom. 
Much  of  this  difference  doubtless  arises  from  education,  and  it  is 
still  rather  b  dei^ree  than  in  kind. 

HiB  works,  with  the  exception  of  an  essay  upon  American  lite- 
ndofe^  his  eulogies  upon  Washington  and  Hamilton,  and  two  or 
tlvee  short  essays,  are  entirely  political,  and  were  most  of  them 
origiaally  printed  in  the  Boston  newspapers*  They  were  collected 
mmA  published  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  Boston,  1809.  The 
engraving  from  a  portrait  of  Stuart,  prefixed  to  that  volume,  is 
iaid  to  convey  a  very  perfect  idea  of  his  usual  aspect  and  expres- 
non. 

'  The  notices  of  his  life  and  character  affixed  to  that  collection 
Bte  written  with  great  elegance,  and  in  a  tone  of  lofty  and  tender 
•ukigy  worthy  of  the  man  whom  they  celebrate.  But  as  they 
breathe  throughout,  rather  the  spirit  of  admiring  friendship  than 
of  sober  tm^raphy,  and  as  the  writer  of  the  present  sketch  found 
Inmself  in  possession  of  several  curious  facts  and  minuter  tnuts 
ct  character  either  passed  over  in  silence  or  vaguely  hinted  at  by 
tke  eloquent  eulogist,  he  thought  that  a  calmer  view  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Fisher  Ames. would  not  be  without  its  interest  and 
its  use.  A  dispassionate  estimate  of  his  services  and  talents  may 
perhaps  have  power  to  disarm  some  of  those  angry  party  feelings 
which  are  proof  against  ail  the  eloquence  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
Hon.  The  great  poet  of  human  nature  has  taught  us  that  k  is  in 
the  power  of  the  honest  chronicler  alone  to  preserve  the  honour  of 
Ihe  iUustrioos  dead  from  corruption,  and  to  extort  from  the  most 
prejudiced  enemy  the  frank  confession  that 

Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty, 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour. 

^  V. 
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For  the  JnaUctic  Magazine. 
The  Bride  of  Abydos.    A  Turkish  tale.    By  Lord  Byron* 

It  has  become  a  generally  admitted  fact,  that  an  author  who  hM, 
attained  a  high  reputation,  writes  under  very  formidable  disad* 
vantages.  The  celebrity  of  his  past  writings^  while  it  procure* 
for  his  subsequent  works  a  more  immediate  and  wide  circulatiofi^ 
and  a  more  ea^r  and  steady  attention,  likewise  inflames  public 
expectation  often  to  an  unreasonable,  and  sometimes  to  an  insft* 
tiaUe,  degree.  To  a  prudent  author,  therefore—for  we  do  not 
entirely  despair  of  such  a  thing  exisfing-^uccess,  instead  of 
occasioning  a  relaxation  of  diligence,  will  suggest  the  necessity  oC 
augmented  care  and  exertion,  that,  if  he  do  not  arrive  at  the  extra- 
vagant anticipations  of  his  admirers,  he  may,  at  least,  not  Aak 
below  his  former  soarings. 

Lord  Byron  appears,  in  composing  the  work  before  us,  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  truth  we  advert  to— for,  either  from  an  improved 
feculty,  or  from  superior  care,  or  perhaps  from  both,  his  Bride  of 
Abydos  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  perfect,  if  not  more  delightful, 
than  any  of  his  former  productions.  From  the  first  of  his  publi- 
cations' of  importance,  we  mean  ^*  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,"  in  w(^ich  he  at  once  started  up  a  giant  in  satire,  with 
all  the  poetic  vigour,  accuracy  of  observation,  and  happy  vem  of 
humour  of  Churchill,  but  with  more  amenity  of  thought  and  style, 
up  to  this  of  which  we  are  speaking,  he  has  been  daily  gaining 
ground  on  public  opmion,  by  the  novelty  of  hb  plans,  the  variety 
and  afliuence  of  his  conceptions,  the  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  and 
the  sweet  touches  of  pathos,  which  impart  both  dignity  and.  ten* 
demeas  to  his  compositions.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  him* 
with  more  truth  than  of  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  th^t  he  owes 
litde,  if  any  thing,  to  imitation — that  he  never  dwindles  into  insi- 
pidity-3-that  nothing  commonplace  escapes  him,  and  that  even 
known  thoughts  derive,  from  his  manner  of  treating  them,  a  cast 
of  originality. 
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In  the  general  structure  of  the  tale  on  which  the  poem  of  the 
Sride  of  AbydoB  is  founded,  there  is  nothing  strikingly  new  ;  it  is 
'  indeed  one  of  those  which  a  reader  versed  in  works  of  fancy,  or 
vtorj^telling  lore,  would  be  apt  to  imagine  he  had  often  encouo- 
tered  before  in  some  shape  or  other.     Possessing  rather  the  sim- 
ple air  of  a  matter  of  fact  narrative,  than  the  complexity  of  a  fa- 
Ifricated  tale,  and  the  time  being  laid  at  a  very  recent  date,  it  seems 
more  likely  to  be  a  current  popular  story,  selected  for  its  interest- 
ing catastrophe  by  his  lordship  when  he  was  in  Turkey,  than  a 
tale  of  his  own  invention. 

Giaffir,  a  Turkish  Pacha,  having  murdered  his  brother  Abdal- 
lah,  spares  his  infant  son  Selim,  and  rears  him  up  as  his  own  by  a 
Grecian  slave,  confiding  the  secret  only  to  his  chief  slave  Haroun* 
Selim,  having  access  to  the  haram,  grows  up  in  fraternal  inter- 
course with  Oiaffir's  daughter  Zuleika,  who,  believing  him  to  be 
lier^  brother,  loves  him  with  the  purest  and  most  fervent  affection. 
The  attachment  of  ^  Selim  is  of  a  more  ardent  character,  for, 
having  been  secretly  informed  by  Haroun  of  his  real  history,  he 
regards  Zuleika  with  all  the  impassioned  tenderness  of  a  lover ; 
while  towards  her  father  he  cherishes  the  most  fixed  and  deadly 
resentment.  Giaffir,  also  conscious  of  deserving  the  vengeance 
of  Selim,  and  full  of  the  alarms  and  insecurity  of  a  guilty  mind, 
watches  him  with  a  jealous  and  uneasy  eye,  and  marks  with  dis- 
trust, the  air  and  tone  of  defiance  which  the  latter  daily  assumes. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  the  characters  at  the  opening  of  the 
poem ;  when  Giaffir  seated  in  bis  divan,  having  heard  that  Zulei- 
ka had  that  morning  been  seen  without  the  haram's  walls,  orders 
the  chamber  to  be  cleared,  and  Haroun,  chief  of  the  haram  guard, 
to  bring  Zuleika  before  him ;  denouncing  vengeance  against  him 
whose  eye  had  beheld  her  unveiled.  Haroun  having  departed, 
Selim  boldly  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  offending  person,  and 
lelh  Giaffir, 

**  Know — for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be. 
Was  mine — then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me ! 
So  lovelily  the  morning  shone 

That— let  the  old  and  weary  sleep— 
I  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 
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WHh  iMme  ta  listen  aad  r^y 

To  thougfaU  with  which  my  heart  beid  h]gh» 

Were  irksome— for  whate'er  my  mood,  , 

lo  sooth  I  love  not  solitude : 

I  OD  Zuleika's  slumber  broke. 

And  as  thou  kuo west  that  for  me 

Soon  turns  the  baram^s  prating  key, 
Before  the  piardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own.** 

The  reader  of  the  poem,  who  is  not  yet  informed  of  the  true  rela- 
tion that  subeisfs  between  Giaffir  and  Selim,  is  shocked  at  hearing 
a  fother  speak  to  a  son  in  terms,  not  of  salutary,  parental  rebuke, 
nor  even  of  mdignant  severity,  but  of  malignant  reproach,  indica- 
ting a  settled  abhorrence  and  contempt. 

^'  Son  of  a  slave  V^  the  Pacha  said, 
"  From  unbelievin/s  mother  bred. 
Vain  were  a  father's  hopes  to  see 
•Aught  that  becomes  a  man  in  thee. 
Thou,  when  thy  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 

And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed. 

Thou  Greek  in  soul,  if  not  in  creed, 
Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 
And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 
Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire. 
Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire ! 
Thou  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 
By  christian  c^onon  piecemeal  rent — 
Nay,  tamely  view  old  StamboFs  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall — 
Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  or  death 
Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth, 
Go — let  thy  less  than  woman'^s  hand 
Assume  the  distafi^  not  the  brand. 
But  Haroun ! — to  my  daughter  speed— 
And  hark— of  thine  own  head  take  heed— 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing — 
Thou  8ee*st  yon  bow— it  hath  a  string  t** 
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As  the  nature  of  joung  Selim  is  beatttifdly  disclosed  in  the  bold 
candoar  with  vrfaich  he  assumes  to  himself  the  blame  of  taking 
Zkrieika  abroad,  and  in  the  refined  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of 
natore,  which  he  urges  as  his  motives  for  doing  it — so  is  the  cha* 
racter  of  Giaffir  at  once  unfolded  by  his  speech,  and  particularly 
by  the  reference  in  the  last  line  to  the  bow-string. 

The  indignation  of  Selim,  which,  though  suppressed  in  speech^ 
breaks  forth  firom  his  eye,  and  is  perceived  by  Giaffir,  gives  rise  to 
a  most  admirable  scene,  in  which  the  perception  of  some  mystery 
of  <<  occulted  guilt"  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  reader. 

'*  ^o  sound  from  Selim's  lip  was  heard, 

At  least  that  met  old  GiaiEr's  ear. 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  christian  sword — 

*  Son  of  a  slave ! — reproach'd  with  fear — 
Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 

Son  of  a  slave  I — and  wJio  my  sire  ?' 

Thus  held  bis  thoughts  their  dark  career, 

And  glances  even  of  more  than  ire 

Flash  forth— -then  faintly  disappear. 

Old  Giaffir  gazed  upon  his  son 
And  started — for  within  his  eye 

He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done. 

He  saw  rebellion  there  begun — 

*  Come  hither  boy ! What,  no  reply  ? 

I  mark  thee — and  I  know  thee  too;  / 

But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do :  ^ 

But  if  thy  t)eard  had  manlier  length, 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength^ 
I'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance.' " 

**  As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gazed — 

That  eye  returned  him  glance  for  glance, 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised, 

Till  Giaffir's  quailed  and  tum'd  askance— 
And  why— he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell." 
Vol.  IIL  New  Series.  43 
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We  bate  more  lliafi  ^ce  lMa:d  itiakecK  bjr  peraeni  Wha  ae- 
knowledged  ttie  pleasure  llej  had  receive  frois  liard  BjToa^t 
poetry, wherein ooDMBted  their  imthiction?— a  qneBtisR  wUeli  rioriil 
eolj  have  beee  auggested  by  a  very  narrow  and  a  pMM  view  ^ 
the  Imtiire  of  that  mode  of  instraction  peculiar  to  certahi  kisdhi  af 
poetry  and  works  of  fiction.  Were  there  no  other  kind  of  instrvc- 
tibnlMtttepreciptmcowmmicaliontif  Riolrrilrat^  the 

wmmi  vafciaMe  pwJuttitoi  of  the  miMe»  in  averjr  laagnasB^  mmi 
nmdflnoe  their  cUni  to  ntility:  bat  if^  in  poetry,  or  any  #ther 
works  of  invmilien,  kicidents  and  hunnm  aciiona  are  w^  fittelgr 
imagined,  and  so  jwdKoionsty  conducted  to  interesting  reinlte»a9  to 
awaken  the  aoUeIr  passions,  io  animate  and  inflame  the  finer  feel- 
ings, and  te  gin  to  oar  aflbctiona  a  tendency  favourable  to  virtue 
and  hostile   to  vioe,  they  surely  are  instructive,  and  in   the 
most  successful  way  too ;  msinuating  through  the  fascination  of 
pleasure,  the  improvement  of  our  mond  and  intellectual  Acuities. 
The  poem  before  us  is  replete  with  this.     In  what  possible  form 
of  words  could  the  firm  confidence  and  unabashed  courage,  result- 
ing from  conscious  rectitude,  be  more  attractively  displayed  than 
in  the  conduct  of  young  Selim ;  or  the  meanness  and  timidify  into 
which  authority  and  power  diemselves  are  nvnk  by  Secret  guilt  thaa 
by  that  of  Oiaffir,  in  the  cdx  Hnes  last  quoted.    The  very  same  haa^ 
in  many  instances  of  uecttt  guilt,  been  presented  in  difiSsrent 
shapes,  by  emr  best  poets-^y  Shakspeare  frequently ;  and  we 
recollect  a  imy  bean^  passage  to  that  teffsct,  fai  Scott's  Marmion» 
where  the  Palmer  oiiftk)oks  Marouom 

«'  Bklog  npon  his  pil|;iim  staff 

Eight  opposite  the  pahaer  stood. 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half, 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood; 
Still  fixed. OQ  MarmioD  was  his  look, 
Which  he  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook, 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell.** 

A  beautiftil  passage,  but  which  we  thmk  outdone  by  &at  betireet] 
Oiaffir  and  Selim— though  Mr.  Scott  has  generalfeed  his  into  a 
fine  moral  reflection. 
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4  Ikw  tft  it  tep«  th»|  xhcn  vilUa 
TINr  ihiwk  at  ame  9f  Mwei  aio, 

A  <^9tter  fbniQ^  tb«  bxayei 
A  fooFs  i?ild  q^eech  €oi4qi]|0()8  (he  wUe, 
, .  A^  prowled  priqcca  v^l  their  eyes 

J^efbre  their  meanest  slave.** 

lo  1Ii«f  worku  of  Lord  Byron  there  are  too  mmy  pai|Migafl  ia* 
ActttivOofBecretaorroiTytolMveadoobtiBlhotwder^nind  ftb«t 
Ub  lie«rt  18  a  prey  to  melaifeboly;  wUk  the  topics  npm  «1mc1i 
fl^es^  bres&  oof,  show  Hiat  tfae  root  of  Ikat  mdhmcholy  |s  bye 
robbed  by  death  of  its  liopes;  md  fte  wuwA  with  whic^  hb 
imagiDation  glows  in  Ms  many  efibsions  tipon  f0aiak  beaoty  ant} 
excellence,  evinces  the  depth  to  which  his  heart  was  ei^aged.  Of 
those  we  offer  tlie  foDowing  to  jostify^  our  remarks : 

«<  Who  hath  not  proved— how  fisebly  words  essay 
Te  ix  one  spaxk  of  beaaty^s  heavenly  fay  f 
Wdo  doth  opt  feel— until  his  faiHog  si^t 
.     Faints  ipiD  iime9fi  with  its  own  deUgbt— 
His  chsngiog  cheeJiL— his  sinkiog  heart  confess 
The  might— the  maj^ty  of  loveliness? 
Such  was  Zuleika — such  around  her  shpne 
The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alooe-^ 
The  light  of  love — ^the  purity  of  grace— 
The  mind—the  music  breathing  fvom  her  Ihoe  t 
The  heart  whose  softness  hanaODfased  the  whah  ' 
Aod  O I  that  ^$mumUH^a4c$AI''    . 

Tlwt  thb  exquisite  picture  is  drawn  from  the  ren^embrance  of  her 
wlioae  loss  causes  his  melancholy,  appears  from  a  note  affixed  to 
the  words  ^  Jlftisic  breathing  from  berjbcty"  whieh  note,  by  the 
way,  contains  a  more  exquisitely  poetical  figure  than  any  io  the 
whole  poem,  *^  After  all,  (says  he,)  this  is  rather  to  be  felt  than 
described— still  I  think  there  are  some  who  will  understand  it— at 
least  they  would  have  dooe  bad  they  beheld  the  countenance 
whose  speaking  harasoay  suggH^ed  the  idea ;  for  this  passage  is 
fiai  dratm  /mm  tmogpiMltofi,  M  memory— rthat  mirror  which 
afflictioo  dashes  to  the  earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the  fragments 
only  beholds  the  reflection  multiplied/' 
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After  some  itrong  npraaiioM  0f  teaiemeM  fer  hk  dau^ter, 
Oiaffir  infomiB  her  that  sbe  matt  prepare  to  receive  as  her  busbsiod 
OsmaDy  a  Bej  of  the  House  of  Carasman,  and  leaves  her,  accooi- 
panied  only  by  Haroun  and  Selmi. 

In  the  soene  which  follows.  Lord  Byron  evinces  a  clear  inajght 
uito  the  human  heart,  and  the  most  happy  method  of  approachios 
it.     Sunk  in  horror  ^t  the  sentence  passed  upon  ZuleilLa  by  the 
pacha,  Selim  stands  absorbed  in  sullen  silence,  almost  proof  agaiiMit 
all  her  tender  blandishments,  till,  ignorant  of  the  real  cause,  she 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  Bey  to  whom  she  is  betrothed  is  an  enem^ 
of  Selim's,  in  which  case  sbe  swears  by  Mecca's  shrike  that  he 
shall  not  have  her  hand.    Roused  by  this  tender  avowal,  he  presses 
her  fill  he  obtains  her  consent  to  leave  the  haram  at  twilight,  and  walk 
with  him  to  the  seaside,  in  order  that  he  may  in  privacy  unfold  to 
her  a  secret  of  importance  to  them  both,  and  emphatically  tells  her 
that  he  is  not  what  he  appears. 

Lord  Byron  upon  many  occasions  discloses  the  softness,  the 
warmth,  and  the  sweet  plaintiveness  of  Ovid,  though  it  cannot  be 
said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  that  poet  when  he  was  living  in  exOe  at 
Pontus,  that  his  sorrows  depress  his  genius — ^we  doubt  whether  at 
any  time  more  rapturous  effusions  of  tenderness  ever  escaped  the 
Roman  poet  than  some  which  enrich  the  production  we  are  consi- 
dering. For  instance,  when  Zuleika  is  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
him  to  himself,  and  make  him  speak  to  her : 

*  O,  Selhn  dear !  O,  more  than  dearest! 
Say  1b  it  I  thou  faafstor  fearestP 
Cone,  Uj  thy  head  upon  n^  breast. 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest** 

''  My  love  thou  surely  knew^st  bdbre. 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay. 

And  hi^  the  eight,  I  know  aetwhy ; 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  bf  day^-  . 
W4th  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hepe  deny : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss, 
Like  this— and  this— no  more  than  tb% 
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Whatfinrer  ia  llgr  veiosk  iuiUos? 
My  ovohfttb  oearlj  caogl^  the  lane. 
At  least  I  feel  mj  cheek  too  blusbiog*'' 

inth  ao  agreement  between  tbem  to  meet  at  V^ilight  and  retire  to 
the  seashore  the  first  Canto  ends. 

Id  die  opening  of  the  second  Canto,  the  aoflior  mdolges  in  iimi 
ficmdiiess  for  classic  lore  and  classic  ground  which,  next  to  the  great 
master  jpassion  already  alluded  to,  seems  to  hM  die  most  supreme 
flOTereignty  over  his  heart.     The  night  scene  to  which  he  brings 
Sdim  and  Zuleika,  is  placed  upon  the  highest  of  classic  ground — 
the  margin  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  this  suggests  to  his  enriched 
fimcy  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  from  which  a  train  of  recol- 
lections arise,  and  foremost  among  them  Troy,  and  the  divine  bard 
to  whom  that  celebrated  city  owes  its  immortality,  and,  perhaps, 
Ms  existence*    Readers,  whose  thoughts  are  raised  to  a  view  of 
such  lofty  themes,  will  peruse  this  part  of  the  poem  with  great 
defight      Allusions,  in  themselves  very  beautiful,  are  <^n  in- 
jured by  being  introduced  without  any  obvious  connexion  with 
the  main  subject.     But  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  interestingly 
relative  than  this  of  Hero  and  Leander  to  the  story  in  hand ;  be- 
cause not  only  the  scene  but  the  tragical  catastrophe,  and  the 
causes  that  led  to  it,  are  in  effect  the  same ;  and  the  recollection 
of  the  story  of  antiquity  brings  the  mind  of  the  reader  into  a 
mood  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of 
the  modem.    Indeed,  no  scholar  can  read  the  works  of  this  au- 
thor without  observing  the  sublimed  spirH  of  eradition  which  (to 
borrow  the  words  of  Doctor  Parr)  *<  pervade  with  essential  fra- 
grance'' all  his  compositions.    In  that  before  ns,  after  the  beau- 
tifol  allusion  above,  and  a  trSwte  to  ^  the  bimd  old  man  of  Scio's 
rocky  Isle,"  he  indulges  in  Ae  foHowbg  apostrophe : 

**  O !  yet-^-4or  Uteie  ny  steps  have  been. 
These  feet  have  ftemd  the  sacred  shore. 

These  limbs  that  bnoyant  wave  hath  borne— 

Minstrel !  with  thee  to  muse,  to  moum-" 
To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore— 

Believing  every  hilloek  green 


And  thai  aveuod  the  Mndquhtod  loeaB 
Thioe  own '  btoad  Hetttipait'  §ti^  Mb»^ 

Be  \ang  mj  loW^aad  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  deoylDg  thee  !** 

I 

Of  our  aotfaor'B  claaaic  eDtbiulaHi  a  atfongar  proof 

iiagiiifli  tfaaii  a  fact  menrtiaod  hy  Um  in  a  nolo  to  thb  padBMMge, 
■aneij,  that  he  awam  acroaa  the  HoHo^ont. 

2Moika,  conAictoil  by  Selimki  the  dress  of  a  Twkiah  mmMkam, 
arrrrts  at  a  grotto  near  the  shore.    Here  he  unfoMs  la  hMr  the 
secret  of  his  birth,  and  of  his  lather's  murder,  and  infiMraus  her 
Oat  dnriog  the  abaence  of  Oiaflbr  io  the  war  with  Paswaa  OgbB, 
Haroun  kidolged  him  with  IU>ertj  to  go  abroad,  vn3iD%  hieiaelf 
of  which  he  Imd  visited  the  Grecian  Islaads,  and  becooM  the  €:liief 
of  a  band  of  pirates,  who  were  now  on  their  way  to  the  abore 
with  a  bark  to  conve  J  her  and  faimtoaietreatfaeliadprimdedte 
ttieir  reception  and  seourily,  in  one  of  these  islands    and  be  tm 
Eorces  his  soUcitatioea  for  her  depafftase  with  him,  by  reraindfag 
her  that  if  she  retam  back  to  the  haram,  the  next  moniing  wiD 
place  her  in  the  poesessioo  of  Sultan  Osman.    The  whole  of  tUn 
interesting  scene  is  conducted  by  the  author  with  great  art,  and  19 
a  charming  unintem^ted  strain  of  fine  poetry.    On^  pasaegit 
claims  very  particular  apjriause  fior  the  fervid  glow  cif  feelii^-^tbe 
enthusiastic  raptore  in  i^h  he  describes  his  emotions  on  beieg 
set  at  liberty  by  Haroun. 

^  Tis  vafai— «iy  tongue  cannot  impart 

Ht  almost  DEVMKBMVSSS  of  UBJiaT, 

When  irst  this  liberated  eye 
Surr^'d  eaxth^-oceaa — bbu  and  ^l 
Ai  If  my  spirit  [nerced  them  through. 
And  aM  their  famioat  wonders  koew^ 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 

That  more  than  feeling 1  was  free ! 

E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine — 
The  world— nay — ^heaven  itself,  was  mlae.*' 

And  now  for  the  catastrophe— while  Selim  is  speaking  to  Zidei- 
ka,  the  af^mach  of  a  multitude  of  people  with  torches  gives  them 
the  sad  mtelligence  that  the'ur  escape  from  (he  haram  has  been 
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The  pott  iJMBWiOr  the  ex^eacj,  abd  preseeto  tech 
I  picture  ef  the  tretoendous  sitaatioii  of  the  hi^i 
flar  that  Ae  reader  imagities  he  sees  it  passing  before  him. 

^  BiHere  her  Ifp^er  eveo  her  eye, 
Bssayed  to  speak,  er  look  reply—    . 
Beaealh  Ibe  Basdea^  wkkel  peicii 
Ftf  flaab'doB  high  a  Usiii^;  U»eb  t 
Anothec^-aad  aQDtbev--*aiid  another— 
•  O !  iB^^— 00  more^yet  now  my  vore  than  brod^er  V 
Far— wide  through  every  thicket  sfvead 
The  fearful  lights  are  gkamiog  red; 
Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand  :— 
They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 
Add  test  Of  all  his  sabre  waving, 
*     Sterti  QisAr  in  his  fury  raving, 

And  now  aimoct  they  tondi  the  eave^ 
O !  lAtttt  that  «Mt  he  SeBd^  grave  P"-^ 

As  a  last,  but  almost  hopeless  eflbrt,  Selim  fires  a  pistol  as  a 
signal'to  his  tand  to  approach  the  shore,  and  determines  to  fight 
hia  way  to  the  bark.  In  no  part  of  bis  works  has  the  poet  dis- 
playedf  niore  genius  than  in  his  description  of  the  result. 

^  One  bound  he  made,  find  gain'd  the  sand — 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band — 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk; 
Another  falb— but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes : 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft. 

And  almost  met  the  meedng  ware  ;^— 
His  boat  appears*— not  five  oars'  length**- 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength—— 

O !  Are  they  yet  lA  time  to  save  ? 

His  teet  the  foremost  brea^rs  lave ; 
His  band  are  phmgtdg  in  the  hay,  ' 

^  Thdriabies.^tterUiroui^tJMispf^; 

'    Wetr-^wUd-*uirwearied  to  the  steand 
They  atnmigle— now  .tbejr  touch  the  land  t 
They  come— 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter— 
His  heart's  best  bleed  1^  en  Qie  water!" 
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Here  we  find  the  poet's  words  keep  pace  with  the 
celeritj  of  the  transactioii.  The  persom  of  his  drmim  ife 
breathless  with  fary,  ar^Nir,  effort— and  so  seems  his  muse  7— 4b 
fearful  anxiety — ^the  painful  suspense,  are  kept  up  to  the  verjr  hi 
moment  of  Selim's  existence — and  the  abruptness,  as  well  %b  &i 
particidar  words  announcing  his  fall,  are  singularlj  beantifiily  ap- 
propriate, and  affecting.  From  this  lo  the  end  of  the  poeoa^  all  is 
one  continued  blaze  of  poetic  fire,  in  which  the  particular  deteib 
before  judiciously  overlooked  in  order  to  get  at  the  catastrophe,  and 
particularly  the  death  of  Zuleika,  are  recapitulated.  To  extract  afl 
that  we  admire  in  this  poem,  would  be  to  transcribe  almostthe  whole 
of  it.  We  fear  that  our  admiration  of  the  work  may  have  ahneady 
led  us  to  trespass  too  far  on  some  of  our  readenh— 4>at  we  are 
satisfied  that  those  whose  judgment  is  most  desirable  will  be 
pleased.  To  the  book  itself  we  refer  them  for  a  multitude  of 
beauties  which  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  thb 
article  to  introduce  into  it  by  way  of  extract 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Bride  of  Aby  dos,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
eonceived  m  a  season  of  sorrow,  deep  and  sincere,  so  it  is  breathed 
forth  in  the  sweetest  accents  of  plaintive  poetry.    Even  in  the 
irregularities  of  the  verse   there   is   harmony; — and  a   certun 
wildness  and  disorder  which  pervades  it,  in  coomion  with  most  of 
Lord  Byron's  poems,  far  from  creating  perplexity  and  disgust,  as 
in  other  hands  they  generally  do»  fascinate  with  their  gracefulness, 
and  delight  with  their  beauty.     How  diS^erent  from  the  ordinary 
cant  of  Cupid's  flames  and  darts,  and  the  fulsome  wailings  of  the 
mob  of  amatory  rhymers,  are  the  felicitous  <<  breathing  thoughts,*' 
the  nervous  diction,  and  the  soft  and  elegant  nnmbers  of  our 
poet ;  of  what  author  can  more  be  said  in  praise  than  that  he  diP> 
fers  essentially  from  that  herd  ?    The  merits  of  Lord  Byron,  how* 
ever,  stand  upon  a  still  stronger  foundation — the  positive,  intrinsic 
excellence  of  his  poetry :  for  we  venture  to  affirm  that  he  who 
reads  his  Bride  of  Abydos,  without  breathing  a  wish  for  a  long 
continuance  of  lus  lordship's  labours,  can  be  but  little  susceptible 
of  the  thrilling  sensations  of  delight  imparted  by  genuine  poetry. 

We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  work  without  one  observadon 
more.  The  only  exceptionable  point  attending  it  is  its  title.  To 
us  it  appears  a  palpable  misnomer.  ZuleHu,  die  only  female  m 
it,  IS  not  a  bride.  C* 


POETRY. 

HALLOW  MY  PANCI& 

In  melancholic  fancie 

Out  of  myself, 
In  the  Vulcan  dapeie. 
All  the  world  survejiogy 
Kowhere  staying. 
Just  like  a  falric-elf ; 
Out  o'er  the  tops  of  highest  mountains  skipping. 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees  and  valleys  tripping. 
Out  o'er  the  ocean  seas,  without  an  oar  or  sliipping. 
Hailov  my  fancie^  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Amidst  the  mftity  faEpoAri^ 

Fafii  would  I  know. 
What  doth  cause  the  tapours. 
Why  the  okrads  beniglit  us. 
And  affright  us. 
White  w«  travel  bere  ImIow. 
Fain  would  I  know,  what  makes  die  roiring  thunder. 
And  what  these  fightnings  be  that  rend  ttst  clouds  asunder. 
And  what  these  eometa  are,  on  wliioli  we  gue  and  wonder. 
Nidtqrw  mfj  faneie,  whither  wilt  thoa  go  ? 

Fain  would  I  know  tim-  reiMoo, 

Why  the  Uttle  ant. 
All  the  summer  season, 
Layeth  up  provision. 
On  condition. 
To  know  no  winter's  want : 
And  how  huswives,  that  are  so  good  and  punful. 
Do  onto  their  hushands  prove  so  gr)od  and  gainful. 
And  why  the  lazy  drones  to  them  do  prove  disdaipful. 
Hallow  my  fancie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  i 

Ships,  ships,  will  descrie  you. 

Amidst  the  main, 
I  will  come  and  try  yod. 
What  you  are  protecting^ 
And  projecting. 

What's  your  end  and  aim. 
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One  goetftbrMd  for  nerclMttdite  and  tradings 
ABOther  •U]rt  to  keep  hit  eooBtry  from  iovadiii^ 
A  tbird  it  eomtet  iMmie  witk  rieh  aod  veiMof  bidiii^ 
Hallow  my  £uieie,  vhiUiar  wilt  thoa  go  ? 

inches  I  look  befacv, 
Than  1  do  behold. 
There's  BOne  that  aaaa  or  kaowi; 
AU  the  worid's  a  gaddiag^ 
BaaaiBg  maddiagy 
None  doth  hk  ttadoD  hold. 
He  thatii  below,  eavieth  hia^  that  riaelh. 
And  he  that  U  aboTe>  him  that's  below  detpisetii  $ 
80  erery  maa  hu  plot  and  eoonterpilot  devisedu 
Hallow  my  liMioie»  whither  wiU  thou  go  f 

Look,  look  what  bnttlhig 
^  Here  1  do  eq>y ! 

;        Each  other  justBng, 
Bvery  one  tormoiliiigi 
Th'  other  i^poiling, 
As  1  did  pass  them  by. 
One  sitteth  musbg  in  a  dampish  passion, 
Another  bangs  his  head,  beeatue  he's  out  of  fadiiott  \ 
A  third  is  fully  bent  on  sport  and  reereation. 
Hallow  my  fimeae,  whither  wUt  thoo go? 

Amidst  the  Ibamy  oeean. 

Fain  Would  1  know. 
What  doth  eaose  the  motioi^ 
And  retoming 
In  its  journeying^ 
And  doth  so  seldom  swerve ! 
And  how  these  little  fishes,  that  swim  beneath  sak  water, 
I>o  never  bUnd  their  eye,  methinks  it  is  a  matter. 
An  ineh  above  the  reach  of  old  Frra  Pater ! 
Hallow  my  fiuioie,  whither  wlh  thoa  go  ? 

Fain  wonld  I  be  resotred 
How  things  are  done ; 
And  where  the  bull  was  ealved 
Of  bloody  PhaUris, 
And  where  the  tailor  Is, 

That  works  to  the  man  T  the  moon  I 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Cupid  aims  so  rightly ; 
And  hriH  these  little  fairies  do  danee  and  leq>  so  Ughtijy  1 
And  where  fair  CynO/ia  makes  her  ambles  nightl|y. 
Hallow  my  ianeie,  whither  wilt  thou  go? 
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In  eoneeH  like  Fkaetoiiy 

I'U  mount  PhcBbfOB'  ehalr  i 
Harlng  ne'er  a  hat  on. 
All  my  hatra  a  barning* 
In  my  journeying, 
Hurrying  through  Ae  air. 
Fain  would  I  hear  hia  fiery  horaet  neigfaing» 
And  see  how  they  on  foamy  bits  are  playing, 
AU  the  stars  and  pfameta  I  wHl  be  rarreying! 
Haltow  my  faneiey  whither  wiH  thou  go  ? 

O  firooa  what  ground  of  natnro 

Doth  the  pettoan. 
That  aelf.defoaring  ereatnre^ 
Prare  wtfrowardy 
And  untoward 

Her  TitalifiDr  to  strain ! 
And  why  the  subtle  fox,  while  in  death's  woundais  lyingt 
Doth  not  lament  his  pangs  by  howling  and  by  crying; 
And  why  the  mi&-whtte  swan  doth  sing  when  she's  a  djiog. 
Hallow  my  fanoie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Fain  would  I  eonehide  tUi^ 

At  least  make  essi^. 
What  amihtude  is } 

M  by  £[ywU  of  a  feather  ' 

Flock  and  fly  together, 

And  lambs  know  beaaUof  prey^ 
How  nature's  alehymists,  these  small  laborious  ereatnrea, 
Aeknowledge  still  a  prinee  in  ordering  their  matters,     . 
And  suffer  none  to  lire,  who  slothing  lose  their  features. 
Hallow  my  faneie,  whither  wih  thou  go  2 

I'm  rapt  with  admhration 

When  I  do  ruminate. 
Men  of  an  oeoupation. 
How  epieh  one  calls,  him  brother^ 
Teteaoh  envieth  other. 
And  yet  still  intimate ! 
Yea  I  admhre  to  see  since  nature's  farther  sundered^ 
Than  Antipodes  to  us.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered. 
In  myriads  ye  HI  find,  of  one  mind  searee  a  hundred ! 
Hallow  my  faneie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

What  multitude  of  notions 

Doth  perturb  my  pate. 
Considering  the  moticins. 
How  the  heavens  are  preserredji 
And  tUis  worid  served. 

Id  moi8tar«,  tig^t,  and  heat! 
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If  OM  spirit  iHb  tbe  oiiU»Qtliirel»t«r«wg^ 
Or  one  turns  anothar  •gntiaaing  im  jmirac^g. 
If  rapid  eireles  motkMilw  that  wluek  tbay  mM  Inmiog. 
UaUov  my  fanejr,  wliilker  wik  tlMt  s*? 

Fain  abo  woiU4 1  prove  t)ui» 

B/ oooaidariagt 
What  ihat»  vbiab  you  eall  love^is ; 
Whether  it  be  a  fol^. 
Or  a  iiielanelH4jr» 

Or  some  heroic  thing ! 
Fain  Vd  have  it  proved^  bj  one  wluMa  love  hith  woanded. 
And  faUj  npon  one  his  de«re  haib  tondedl» 
Whom  nothing  else  oouU  please,  thoaf^  the  world  wtfe  rounded.- 
Hallow  my  faneie,  whither  wik thoage f    ' 

To  know  this  wofld*s  eentre^ 

Height,  d^ptl^  breadth,  asd  Imgtbj 
Fain  would  I  adventure. 
To  search  the  hid  atftraetMNif 
Of  magnetio  aptiQn% 
And  adamantine  strength. 
Fain  would  I  knowj  if  in  some  lofty  mosntaio. 
Where  the  moon  sojourns,  if  there  be  trees,  or  foontaiai 
If  there  be  beasts  of  prey,  c»r  yet  be  fields  to  hunt  in. 
HaUow  my  fancie,  whither^  viitt  tkoa  go  ? 

Fain  would  T  have  it  tried 

By  experiment. 
By  none  can  be  denied  f 
If  in  this  bulk  of  nature 
There  be  voids  less  or  greater. 
Or  all  remains  complete. 
Fain  would  I  know,  if  beasts  hareany  reason ; 
If  falcons  kiliing  eagles  de«onmit  a  treason ; 
If  fear  of  winter's  want  make  swallows  fly  the  season. 
Hallow  my  iancie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Hallow,  my  fimcie,  hallow. 
Stay,  stay  at  home  widi  me ; 

I  can  thee  no  longer  CdHow  s 

For  thoQ  hast  betrayed  me. 

And  bewrayed  me. 
It  is  too  much  lor  thee* 
Stay,  stay  at  home  with  me,  leave  off  thy  lofty  soaring. 
Buy  thou  at  home  with  me,  aadontky  books  be  poring, 
For  he  that  goes  abroad  lays  little  up  in  storing : 
ThoQ*rt  welcome  home  my  Iancie^  welcome  home  to  me. 


POETRr. 

THE  VIOLET^ 
-*jr  FFait^  Sc9tu 

The  violet,  in  her  green  wood  bower. 
Where  bJreben  booghs  with  hazels  mingle;. 

May  boMi  ittdf  thefirirttt  flower 
In  glco,  or  eopie,  or  forett  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  asm  hue. 

Beneath  the  dew^rop's  weight  reofiniiig, 
1  Ye  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue, 
More  .weet  through  wat'ry  hi«tre  shining, 

Theaummer  son  that  dew  shall  dry. 

ErejetU.edaybepastit.mon4V; 
Nor  longer  in  my  false  lore's  eye, 
Bemain'dtha  tear  of  partteg  ««^w. 


TO  BLOSSOMS* 

Faie  pledges  of  afruitfal  tree, 

Why  do  yoa  fall  so  fast? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past; 
B«t  yoQ  may  stay  yet  here  awhile^ 

To  blash  and  gently  snule; 
-Anti  g9  at  last 

What  were  ytw  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  two's  delist} 

And  so  to  bid  good  night; 
*Twas  pity  nature  brought  yon  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

Bat  you  art  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soOa  thU^bavc 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 

^nd  after  they  have  shown  their  pride. 
Mce  yon  awhUe,  they  glide 

Into  the  grave! 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences.— Several  numben  of  a  new 
series  of  this  work  have  appeared  in  Philadelpbia.  The  present  editor  is  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Cooper,  Professor  of  Chymistry,  fcc.  in  DIekenson  CoHege.  1  he  talents  and 
information  of  this  gentleman  are  ealenlated  to  render  this  work  hi^ly  oaefiil  both 
to  manofaetarers  ar^  men  of  mere  theory.  The  form  of  the  work  is  altered  from 
a  monthly  publication  to  a  larger  size,  which  appears  evf  ry  two  months  1  be  chief 
contents  of  the  numbers  of  the  present  series  already  published,  are  several  papers 
vritten  by  the  editor,  purporting  to  be  treatises  on  several  of  the  most  interesung 
branches  of  the  nseful  manufaetares,  and  their  auxiliary  machines.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  the  editor  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground  in  attempting  to  compress  sys- 
tematic articles  of  this  kind  into  the  limits  of  a  periodical  publication,  and  might 
hate  been  more  useful  in  merely  pubfishing  such  part  of  his  articles  as  is  new,  or 
searce  and  difficnit  to  be  procured  The  bulk  of  the  Articles  will  prevent  their  be- 
ing read  for  mere  amusement ;  and  the  mixture  of  old  and  well  known  proeeaaea 
will  render  them  heavy  and  nninterestinp  to  the  adcnt.  Still,  however,  they  con- 
tain a  mass  of  information,  which  is  extremelr  valuable  fVom  its  compresrinn  and 
the  Rst  of  authorities  which  is  given.  -  The  other  papers,  on  raisoellaneons  subjects, 
are,  on  the  whole,  well  drawn  up,  although  a  few  maccuracies  occur,  and  the  whole 
work  b  well  deserving  of  the  public  favour.  B. 

Bruce's  Jovrnai..'— Wc  are  hamiy  to  notiae  the  pubKeatioo  of  a  fourth  aam- 
ber  of  the  Amerioaa  Mineralogieal  Journal,  >'y  ArehibakI  Braee,  M.  D  of  New* 
York.  Thb  work,  which  is  principally  devoted*  to  the  developnient  of  the  miaeral- 
ogv  of  this  eoaatry,  and  the  promotion  of  general  and  loeal  mineralogieal  infoma- 
tioii,  has  been  perused  with  great  interest  and  approbation  by  the  seientifie  circles  of 
Burope.  The  vast  and  varied  tracts  of  natural  historv  m  this  coaatry  have  as  ret 
been  but  partially  explored,  and«  perhaps,  none  so  dighthr  as  that  of  minerslofF. 
KaturaUsts,  therefore,  still  look  to  it  as,  in  some  degree,  a  term  inc»giuta^  and  haB 
with  satisfaction  aU  works  like  the  present,  which  serve  to  throw  any  light  on  Its 
almost  uatrodden  regions.  The  present  number  completes  the  first  vohirae,  and 
contains,  among  other  interesting  artiHes,  a  paper  on  tlie  geology  and  mineraiogy 
of  the  IsUnd  of  New-Tork,  bv  Dr.  Akcrfy.  Another  on  the  minerahi  in  the  rieS- 
nitv  of  Baltimore,  by  Bobert  Gilmore,  jun  Bsq.  and  a  third  on  some  of  the  ores  of 
Titanhim,  diaoovered  within  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Bruee.  What  we  chiefly 
lament  about  this  vakiable  work,  is  the  extreme  slowness  of  its  growth :  the  present 
Tohime  having  been  a  very  loog  time  attaining  its  full  sise.  It  is  observed,  however, 
that  those  natural  productions  whieh  are  of  slowest  growth,  are  longest  fived ;  iC 
there  he  any  aaalogr  between  those  and  the  productions  of  the  mind,  we  may  augur 
to  Dr.  Btuce's  work  an  extreme  and  tenacious  old  age. . 

CoLLEsU  Telegraph.— >It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  the  attention  of 
ffovemment  has  been  attracted  to  the  very  simple  and  e^icellent  telegraph  €£  \tt, 
Colles.  Orders  have  been  received  by  him  from  the  war  department  to  have  tele- 
graphs erected  at  Sandy-Hook,  the  Narrows,  and  New -York,  on  experiment  Mr. 
C.  has  improved  his  plan  still  further,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  yield  ^e 
most  perfect  satisfaction. 

British  Poeti.— Part  of  the  -manuscript  of  a  new  work,  from  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Campbell,  antho"  of  tiie  Pleasures  of  Hope,  &o.  has  been  received,  and  Is 
an  the  hands  of  Hessrs.  Bastbum,  Kirk  h  Co.  for  publication  This  wnrk  win  con- 
sist of  selections  from  British  poets,  from  the  rei^  of  P'dward  III  to  the  present 
time,  with  eritical  and  biographical  notices.  It  is  the  fWiit  of  a  great  deal  o^*  study 
and  labour,  and  wtH  present,  in  the  compass  of  three  octavo  volumes,  a  general,  and 
at  t^e  same  time  a  luminous  and  critical  view  of  the  whole  region  of  British  poetry. 
Something  of  the  kind  has  beeo  presented  in  Ellis's  Specimens;  btit  that  work 
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o»me«  down  oolf  to  the  end  of  the  tixteenth  century ;  whereu  thif  win  reaeh  to  the 
ead  of  tlie  eighteenth  century^  and  will  likewise  eonUun  ukore  tpeoimena  from  thw 
stock  of  tteriing  oki  ^  etr}-.  A  work  of  this  kind>  executed  bj  tuch  a  pen^  has  long 
been  m  desideratum  m  our  literature ;  but  is  peculiarly  desii-able  in  tiiis  couutry, 
vhere  every  one  is  so  engaged  in  the  hurry  oi  business  as  to  have  little  of  the  nuiet 
leisure  necessary  to  extensive  and  critical  researoh ;  and  when  also  the  collections  of 
rare  books  and  old  authors  are  so  scarce,  as  to  attbrd  but  little  access  to  those  remote 
fountains  of  elegant  literature.  ^  ^ 

E.  J.  Cosle,  of  (Baltimore,  has  in  press  Demetrius,  a  Russian  romance. 

A  new  poem  has  appeared  in  fingland,  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Southey,  entitled 
Roderick,  tne  Last  ot  the  Goths.  It  is  expected  shortly  to  be  republished  in  this 
countiy. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CUTMISTRT. 

^From  the  Monthly  Magazfaie  for  November.} 

Mr.  Brsnde,  the  ingenious  successor  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  the  chymical  chait 
st  the  lioval  Institution,  has  read  before  the  Royal  society  a  second  paper  on  the 
state  in  which  al  obol,  or  pure  ardent  spirit, -exists  in  termented  liquors.  It  lias 
been  usually  supposed  that  alcohol  was  a  product  of  the  process  of  distillation,  and  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  B  have  been  instituted  with  a  «iew  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
or  mcorrectoess  o;  this  opinion,  lie  had  previoiislv  concluded  that  any  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  ultimate  elements  of  wine,  which  cou.d  occasiou  the  formation  of  alcohol, 
would  constantlpr  be  attended  with  other  marks  of  decomposition,  and  that  carbon 
weoki  be  deposited,  or  carbonic  acid  evolved ;  neither  of  which  circumstances  does 
aotoally  tnke  plaee  tie  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  alcohol  may  be  separated  from 
wine  without  the  interventkm  of  heat,  and  that  the  same  proportion  may  be  thus  pro- 
ceed as  that  yielded  by  distiUatiou.  Un  plau  is  as  follows  He  first  separates  the 
cekmfing  matter  and  the  acki  of  the  wine,  by  means  of  a  concentrated  sohition  of  sub- 
aectattt  S  lead,  and  then,  by  sab-c4rbooate  ot' potash,  he  finally  disengages  from  it  the 
aleohoL  He  answers  the  assertion,  that  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  in  the  same 
prsportion  in  which  it  exists  in  wine,  is  much  SMre  intoxicating  than  the  same  quan- 
tite  of  wine  itself,  by  proving  that  the  union  is  incomplete ;  and  he  states  also,  that  he 
asMl  and  extractive  matter  blunt  very  much  the  real  strength  of  the  wine.  Mr.  B. 
therefore,  asain  concludes,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  alcohol  which  is  found  after  dis- 
t3latio%  had  aetnally  pre-existed  in  the  fermented  Bquor  operated  on. 

Mr.  Gav-liUSBBc  has  now  demonstrated  that  there  are  only  three  different  oxides 
of  iron  whish  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other ;  and  that  the  various  colours 
which  some  of  them^  assume  arise  &om  their  different  states  of  aggregatnn  The  first 
QUde,  which  is  white,  and  which  is  obtained  whenever  iron  decomposes  water  by 
means  of  an  acid,  the  acid  not  furnishing  the  oxygen  by  being  itself  also  deeomposet^ 
consists  of  t'lO  parte  of  iron,  and  iH  of  oxyg^en.  llie  second  oxide  which  is  produced 
by  buraing  iron  in  oxygen,  or  in  atmosplienc  ah*,  at  a  very  elevated  temperature,  or 
where  water  is  decomposed  by  iron  without  the  an  Hilary  presenee  of  an  add,  coa- 
tsins  38  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  This  second  oxide,  when  in  a  mass,  is  of  a  bk^kish 
griy  colour,  and  when  precipitated,  is  of  a  deep  brown,  but  when  very  minutely  di- 
vided, it  is  green.  It  is  also  very  magnetic.  The  third,  the  red  oxide,  is  composed 
of  100  parts  of  iron  and  48  parts  of  oxygen.  In  a  natural  state  the  wliite  oxide  does 
not  exist,  except  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid.  .    "^ 

The  eelebrated  h3rpothe^  of  Sir  Horaphrey  Davy,  which  assures  that  muriatic 
acid  is  a  compound  o^  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  *and  not  a  compound,  as  has  hitherto 
been  supposed,  of  oxygen  and  some  unknown  base,  is  still  unsanctioned  by  the  ojp^ 
■ions  of  many  of  our  first  chy  raito.  A  mong  these,  professor  Berxelins,  of  Stockhohn, 
says,  akhou^it  is  difficult,  experimentally,  to  demonstrate  the  incorrectness  of  Sir 
Humphrey's  by  potbens,  that,  accortlinrto  the  very  luminous  doctrine  of  definite  pro> 
portions,  which  was  first  given  to  the  chymical  world  «ome  years  ago,  bv  the  celebra- 
ted Hr  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  and  of* the  truth  of  which  ^ir  Humphrey  himself, 
with  e  <  er^  o*  her  scientific  chymist,  entertains  no  doubt,  there  are  many  combinations 
of  muriatic  acid,  which,  if  explained  according  to  Davy's  hypothesis,  arc  quite  ineon- 
sinent  with  weiMscertained  chymical  proportions  At  any  rate,  he  at  least  thinks 
that  all  the  facts  at  present  known  concerning  raiiriatic  acid  and  its  oombiBatioo% 
«ay  be  equally  well  exphuned  upon  our  old  opinions. 
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tee  litebart  anb  philosopricalf  society  of 
manChestbb.  ^ 

This  diftmgoiaiied  locietjkas  ioitpoblblied  th?  teeond  volvme  ofitt  seeomim^ 
cooUioiDg,  among  otber^  the  foU9wmg  papers : 

An  account  of  tome  ExferimetttB  to  aocertain  -whsther  the  Force  of  Steam  he  k 
proportion  to  the  generating  Heat ^  by  John  Sharpe,  £#9.—- Mr.  Sbarpe*t  expeii 
•neuta  havaaaoertaiiMd  twathiogt :  t .  I  hat  vater  hratseqvablj,  or  10  tbe  aaooe  tine 
(suppoting  the  beatiag  cause  the  same)  from  liM)  deg.  up  to  he  highest  temperatorc 
that  it  eau  reach  without  boiling,  (and  that  temperature  depends  upon  die  preaaore.} 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  is  beated  10  deg.  or  from  190  deg.  to  130  de|.  in  three 
minutes ;  it  will  be  heated  from  S70deg.  to  280  deg.  in  the  same  time.  This  is  ^rerj 
curious  fact,  and  not  easily  explained,  unless  the  thermometer  is  an  inaccurate  mea> 
surer  of  heat,  'i  I'hat  ax  ounces  of  steam  of  ^13  deg.  condensed  into  water,  giie 
out  as  much  heat  a  six  ounces  of  steam  at  the  temperature  375  deg.  -,  but  the  aecood 
six  ounces  come  over  in  a  much  shorter  period  vhan  the  first  Therefore  the  densitj 
of  ste»m  at  312  deg  is  150  times  sreater  than  at  S3  deg  ;  "and  its  density  at  ^^  de^. 
is  twice  as  great  as  at  3i  3  deg.  Uenoe  we  have  the  ^ecific  gravity  uf  steam  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  as  follows : 

6p.  Gi%T. 
At  32'deg.  .        .       .       «        .  Oi)046 

2U        -.-.--        -     0.68M 
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307  .        p        .        .        .        .  3.7Sg4 

This  explains  the  eUsticily  of  steam  in  a  satisfactonr  manner,  and  brings  it  vader  (Lt 
game  law  as  common  air,  and  aU  the  other  elastic  fluids. 

On  RefpiroHon  and  Animal  Heat^  by  John  Dalton^  £#7.— The  phieniMiieaa  of  res- 
piration describtid  by  VI r.  Ualiou  io  thu  paper,  are  as  folloi«^ :"— A  portion  of  the  os^> 
gea  of  the  air  inspired  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  an  eq^oal  bulk  of  carbonk  acid 
gas.  The  air  expired  is  saturated  with  motstore,  aM  its  temperature  is  raimd  to 
about  98  deg.  so  that  respiratkm  is  the  source  of  animal  heat. 

On  the  Measure  of  Moving  Force^  by  Mr.  Peter  Evart^^K  q^estioa  has  Ions 
been  agitated,  whether  mechanical  force  is  to  be  measured  by  the  mass  muHi^liea 
into  the  velocity,  or  into  >  he  sqUare  of  the  velocity.  The  last  of  these  opinions  was 
adopted  .by  Hooke  and  Uuygena,  in  consequence  of  their  obsenratioos  on  the  aao- 
tioQsof  pendeluma.  It  wasafam  ado|)ted  by  Smeatoo,  in  consequence  of  hw  experi- 
menu  on  ;  he  mechanical  action  of  water.  Mr  Bwart  supports  the  opinion  of  Sinear 
ton  with  great  force  of  reasoning.  The  essay  is  remarkable  for  the  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  which  the  author  displays,  and  for  the  great  pcrspieui^  of  hit 
reasoning,  which  is  the  consequence  of  this  extensive  knowledge.  He  fpi^to  a  tram* 
her  of  examples,  which  he  considers  as  inconsistent  with  the  common  noticm,  diaeos- 
scs  these  examples,  and  gives  us  a  very  fuU  history  of  the  opinions  of  meohanieal 
writers  on  the  subject 

On  the  Theorieo  of  the  Bixdtement  of  Galvanic  Electricity,  by  WUUam  Henry, 
M.  D,  F  H,  S.  £^c.— Sir  Humphrey  Davv  has  given  a  theory  of  the  galvanic  ener- 
gy, in  which  he  conceives,  that  when  the  battery  is  eomposed  of  copper,  line,  and 
solution  of  common  salt,  the  zinc  becomes  posiUve,  and  the  copper  negative ;  there- 
l<>re  the  zinc  attracts  the  oxygw  and  acid,  which  are  neg|iitive ;  and  the  copper,  the 
hydrogen  and  alkali,  which  are  pontive.  But  this  equdibrium  i»  immecfiatehr  de< 
stroyed  by  the  formation  of  muriate  of  zims  and  the  evohitionof  hydrogen  gas.  Hence 
the  action  of  the  zinc  and  copper  is  again  repeated,  and  this  goes  on  as  lonp;  aathe 
chymical  action  continues.  Dr.  Henry  Ss  also  of  opinion^  that  the  primary  ezoitemeot 
of  electricity  is  owing  to  the  chymical  changes  j  but  he  eoneeives  it  to  be  essential  to 
the  acttvitv  of  the  battery,  that  one  set  of  elements  of  the  fluid  should  have  no  afiahy 
for  one*  oi^  the  metals.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  the  oimren  and  the  aai4 
combine  with  the  zinc ;  but  the  hydrogen  and  alkali,  having  no  affinity  fior  the  eop# 
per,  deposite  a  portion  of  their  electricity  on  it,  and  thus  the  accumulation  prooeeds. 
He  aeoounufor  the  evolution  of  the  two  eoostitncnts  of  aknbstance  deeomi>oag^ 
the  battery  at  tlie  two  poles,  though  at  a  dittance  fVom  each  other,  hy  snpposmg  a 
series  of  intermediate  deoomilositioos  to  go  on  Suppose  water  to  be  ^^^f""*^ 
decomposed,  we  may  conceive  a  series  of  particles  of  water  arranged  bctweea  the 
two  poles.  A  n  atom*  of  oxygen  gas  escapes  at  the  positive  pole.  The  hydrogen  pre* 
viously  combined  with  this  atom,4inites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  next  parade  «,^«*JJ2 
and  this  successive  deeompoaition  goes  on  till  it  reaches  the  negatife  pole,  when  the 
atom  of  hydrogen  remaining,  makes  it  escape  in  the  form  af  gas. 
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Whoever  has  had  occasion  to  think  much  upon  mctaphjei- 
cal  subjects,nn]0W8  the  difficulty  of  expressing  such  thoughts  to 
others.  This  arises  frequently,  no  doubt,  from  a  want  of  preci- 
sion \n  the  thoughts  themsetves,  but  frequently  likewise  from  the 
deficieacy  of  language.  Languages  were  formed  when  men  were 
hunters,  fishers,  warriors,  husbandmen,  any  thing  but  metaphysi- 
cians ;  and,  as  might  therefore  be  expected,  they  furnish  words 
for  erery  thing  rather  than  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind, 
its  properties,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  aflfected.  When  phi* 
losophers  arose,  who  wished  to  turn  the  attention  of  their  followers 
to  such  like  subjects,  they  had  no  words  to  express  thcmsdves 
by,  and  were,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  ir- 
yenting  new  words,  or  employing  old  ones  in  new  senses.  If  we 
may  juc^e  from  the  present  state  of  languages,  they  chose  tb« 
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latter  method,  and  findiag,  or  fiMicyiog,  8Mie  aimilai^y  betwttti 
certain  operatioDS  of  body  and  nmid,  made  use  of  the  wo^ 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  former  to  express  the  lattw.  T~~ 
goidh^  themselTeB  by  analogies  more  or  leas  vhimsical, 
spoke  of  apprehmsiany  and  eamprdunsumf  and  conetptiom^  «C 
taste  wiidfeelingfOt  weakness  of  mmd  and  strength  of  jodgmemly 
of  subtle  reasomngs,  of  subUme  notions,  and  obscure  stguutemM 
—pressing  in  this  manner  substantial  forms  into  the  world  «f 
shadows. 

What  uncertamtj  most  arise  from  thb  accommodalion  of  eU 
words  to  new  meanings  is  sufficiently  erident  Tiie  word  warn 
familiar  to  the  ear,  and  it  was  forgotten  that  it  was  used  in  an  ut* 
common  sense ;  the  name  was  known,  and  so  tfie  necessary  intro- 
duction of  a  definition  was  dispensed  with.  Thus,  some  hmTe 
sufiered  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and  some,  it  is  to  be 
fibred,  have  been  dishonest  enough  to  unpose  upon  others.  We 
shrewdly  suspect  tha^  if  some  honest  person  would  but  take  the 
trouble  of  expunging  from  Mr.  Hume's  metaphysical  wocks  a  Cnr 
magical  words,  and  substitutine  for  them  others  of  a  less  fiutfliar 
sound,  some  of  his  essays  wouM  wear  a  much  less  imposing  shape 
than  they  do  at  present. 

But  if  this  inconvenience  has  been  felt  in  the  severer  meiMfby-^ 
sics,  a  study  which  only  philosc^hers  approach,  who,  by  erpisia 
ing  their  meaning,  might  tie  down  their  words  to  a  de&uie  signs* 
fication,  in  the  metaphysics  of  taste  it  is  much  more  to  be  drwJi 
ed.  Here  evertf  one  thinks  himself  a  judge ;  every  one  has  his 
feelings,  and  his  taste,  and  hb  notions  of  what  is  beantifol,  Midi 
grand,  and  pathetic ;  and  as  each  man  uses  words  m  his  own 
SCTse,  the  night-scenes  in  Macbeth,  with  some,  are  very  pretty, 
and  ^  Fluttering  spread  thy  purple  pinion'^  is  highly  sobluae  ;«— 
till  every  thiiq;  is  *^  confusion  worse  confounded.''  Hence,  stnuq^e 
theories,  contradictory  opinions.  One  man  uses  words  m  the 
vague  sense  of  the  multitude ;  another  mounts  up  to  ttieur  etynon 
to  get  at  their  true  meaning ;  and  both  are  equally  in  the  wrow* 
In  venturing  our  opinion  upon  subjects  such  as  those  of  whieo 
the  work  before  us  treats,  we  shall 'endeavour  to  use  no  word  of 
the  meaning  of  which  we  have  not  formed  ourselves^  and  cannoC 
give  to  our  readers,  a  definite  notion. 

The  first  of  these  essays  is  "<  On  the  Improvement  of  Taste.'' 
By  taste  we  would  be  understood  to  mean  sensibilitj/  with  reaped 
to  every  thing  that  addresses  itself  to  the  inuit^inaiion.  That  m 
diversity  of  tastes  exists  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  go  about  to 

Srove ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  improvement  of  taste,  it  is  evik 
ent  that  we  suppose  some  tastes  to  be  better  than  others.  A 
previous  question,  then,  proposes  itself  at  the  very  outset.  Haw 
is  it  to  be  proved  that  one  taste  is  better  than  anotter?  or^inAerf^ 
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bflmalbjagMd  taite?  aad  wbalbjrafatd  ma?  Wimt 
iai  tte  ftodkurdof  tnle  f  Tbks  as  it  appears  to  11*9  the  essayist 
adMuld  haye  maim  his  fint  cofisideratioB.  The  answer  which  wft 
1  ghre  to  sach  a  <piestiop  is  sivplj  this;— -that  taste  is  the 
by  niHias  of  which  its  passessor  receives  the  greatest  (d^r 
•  Weiaaj  talk  of  nature^  aod  4^  criticiaiEh  and  so  forth;  bat 
I  is^so  sffmd  fron  alt  theae;  and  by  the  pleasure  received 
wonMt  the  axceUeocy  of  taste  be  ultioM^tely  measured.  There 
sure  objects  around  us  calculated  to  give  a  pleasure  which  we  have 
powers  oateiilatail  to  receive;  tasto  is  the  carrier;  and  surely 
!  taat^is  the  best,  that  aau^ihty  is  the  best  regulated,  which 
fgs  in  Ae  greatest  quantity  of  pleasoreb 
it  should  seem,  then,  at  firat  sight,  that  there  is  no  standard  ei 
tasto,  and  that,  as  we  every  day  see  people  receiving  apparently 
equal  pleasure  from  very  diflbrent  oojects,  their  tasto  must  be 
e(|ually  good.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples,  acofwdmg  to  which  nature  has  ordained  that  the  sensibiU* 
lies  of  aien  in  general  should  be  affected ;  and  if,  moreorer,  ade- 
ffoato  and  true  causes  may  be  ass^ned  of  certain  anomalies  in 
toato  which  are  to  be  found  in  individuals,  or  nations  at  large<^ 
causes  which  prevent  them  from  receiving  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  from  certain  objects,  and  therefore  from  arriving  at  the 
perfection  of  taste  ;•*— it  may  then  be  considered  as  sufficiently 
made  out,  that  there  is  a  standard,  judging  by  which  a^y  given 
taste  may  be  pronounced  good  or  bad.  Now,  as  to  the  first  part 
of  this  proof  the  pointing  out  of  the  general  principles,  according  to 
which  nature  acts  upon  the  imagination  and  feelings,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  every  work  on  the  belles-lettres,  and  of  Uiat  before  m, 
among  the  rest,  to  detect  and  point  them  out :  and  it  is  fo  the 
second  part  tlmt  the  author  confines  himself  in  the  first  essay«— 
flffough  which  we  shall  now  accompany  him. 

A  person's  taste  may  be  bad,  then,  that  is,  may  not  communi- 
cate to  his  imagination  such  feelings  as  it  is  calculated  to  receive, 
from  mere  ignorance  of  excellency  in  the  fine  arts.  A  bal- 
lad-singer's voice,  m  the  streets  of  London,  or  an  anthem  in  a 
village  church,  is  heard  with  pleasure,  instead  of  contempt,  by 
him  who  has  never  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  better  singing. 
To  us  they  are  '^screaming  wretehedness."  The  cycles  and 
epicycles  of  the  ancient  astronomers,  no  doubt,  appeared  sublime 
to  those  who  had  never  known  the  simplicity  01  the  Newtonian 
system*    To  us  they  are  mere  intricacy  and  confusion. 

Again,  inattention  produces  the  same  effect  as  ignorance.  There 
are  certam  obvious  beauties  and  curious  faults,  which  catch  th^ 
attentioii,  and  engage  the  admiration,  of  beholders,  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  think.  There  are  multitudes  more,  we  have 
no  doubt,  of  the  gazers  in  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
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wliofatve  been  eaif^^bt  by  chraperj  floi^iog.  Mid  wiop  i 
in  stone,  bj  the  erwped  corlt  of  a  marble  wig^  er  bj  Ibe  em—a 
lion  of  araiiMe  rejs  froma  iMrbie  aw,  ibaa  by  tbe  natin^,  wmA 
elegance,  ami  wiprenmoa^  of  tbe  attiladaa  aad  featnres  of  Vfmom 
and  Fhxmaa.  Why?  Siaiply,  bacaaae  tbey  ba?e  had  no  oaft 
who  should  once  uMke  them  take  notice  of  the  abawdities  of  Hm 
one,  or  the  beautiea  of  tbe  other.  Or,  to  barrow  an  inataace  firoa 
the  eBBaykt;, 


^  There  is  eeareely  any  penKm,  who,  ui  readini;  ThoniMMi's 
tons,  will  Bot  (UmI  several  beauties  in  external  nature  paialiid  oql.lii 
him,  ^hich  he  may  fierfectly  rec<rflect  to  have  seen,  thoagli  not  U^ 
have  attended  to  before;  but  which,  now  that  bis  atteution  is  turned 
to  them,  he  feels  to  be  productive  of  the  most  delightful  emotioDs.  A 
comniou  observer  overluoks  iu  a  landscape  a  variety  of  charo^s  which 
strike  at  once  the  eye  of  a  painter.  P.  4 — 5. 

The  principal  source  of  bad  taste,  however,  is  the  association 
x)f  ideas.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  objects  in  nature  which  please 
by  themselves,  independently  of  any  association.  Sttch  are  light 
and  colours ;  and  such  are  the  notes  of  music.  And,  by-the-by, 
if  we  might  use  an  argument  from  analogy,  the  similarity  of  men's 
tastes  with  respect  to  these  things  might  lead  us  to  expect  it  else- 
where. It  is  not  very  common  to  meet  with  one  whose  eye  is 
tormented  with  the  tender  green  of  spring,  or  the  delicious  bhie  of 
a  summer's  heaven,  or  who  turns  with  pleasure  from  the  melodies 
of  the  nightingale  to  the  screeching  of  the  peacock.  But  objects, 
in  genera),  please  by  the  associations  which  they  recall  to  the  ima- 
gination. Of  these  some  are  general;  that  is,  they  occur  to  al* 
most  all.  For  instance,  iu  gazing  at  an  extended  landscape,  of 
wood  and  water,  gently-sloping  hills  and  fat  pasture-ground,  inter- 
sected with  tufted  hedge-rows,  and  specked  with  neat  thatched  cot- 
tages, and  here  and  there  a  spire  peeping  through  the  trees ;  the 
corn  on  the  ground,  perhaps^  and  the  ^^  sun  burnt  sicklemen"  at 
their  work ;  and  all  seen  under  a  bright  blue  summer  sky :  why,  a 
▼ery  small  portion  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  such  a  aight  is  to 
be  resolved  into  the  beauties  of  form  and  colour ;  it  springs  almost 
entirely  from  the  associations  suggested  to  the  mind.  Our 
thoughts  are  turned  to  rural  life  and  simplicity,  to  pastoral  inno- 
cence, to  the  manners  and  pleasures  of  the  golden  age  such  as 
they  are  described  in  the  poets,  to  the  age  of  boyhood,  when  our 
study  and  our  delight  were  in  such  poets  and  in  such  scenes.  We 
think  of  the  plenty  about  to  be  laid  up  in  our  storehouses  and 
barns;  the  relief  of  the  hungry,  and  the  poor,  and  the  miserable; 
of  the  large  brown  loaf  which  (he  cottager's  wife  carries  home  to 
her  rosy,  curly-pated  children ;  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Giver  of 
aH  good;  and  the  heart  dihtes  with  unutterable  happiness. 
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>  wiMt  mrr  h«t«4iM  umI  pktiMsqiw  Aiii  the  mimi  of 
imKmaHMt^yl  Very  betiitifiil  to  tbe  eye,  no  doubt,  are  the 
hid  on  by  lisie,  and  the  groteeqoe  thapet  ioto  which  the 
ay  walls  have  menidered^  Yery  beaotiM  are  ^  the  biokeft 
black  in  night,''  aad  the  imagery  «  edged  with  silver.'' 
'But  IB  this  ttfMim/  pleasure  the  only  or  the  chief  which  the  reader 
lias  reoerred  in  such  a  scene  ?  If  it  be— procul,  o  procuL  Let 
liiin  not  run  abbey-hunting.  Let  him  save  his  money  and  his 
trouble,  and  comfort  his  eye  with  the  solemn  gloom  of  Lombards 
street,  attd  the  dingy  glories  of  the  mansioo-house.  Let  Attn  only 
ttttt  MttMKtf'SBaopg  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey  who  can 
enterinlo  the  feeKngs  of  Mnu  Radcliffe  there.^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  association  of  ideas  is  the  grand  source 
ct  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  that  whoso  has  most  of 
these  associations  suggested,  enjoys  the  greatest  pleasure  from  any 
^aod  or  beautiful  scene.     But  many  associations  are  particular; 
that  is,  are  suggested  to  particular  people,  according  to  their  par- 
ticular habits  of  life,  or  the  situations  into  which  they  faaye  been 
thrown.     These  may  operate  indifferently  upon  the  taste.    For 
instance,  one's  birth-place,  or  the  spot  where  one  was  educated, . 
is  endeared  by  a  thousand  recollections  of  sports,  and  follies,  and 
boykh  enterprise : 

^*  Up  springs,  at  erery  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendsbip,  form'd  and  foster'd  here ; 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions  and  romantic  dreams.'' 

Such  associations  influence  the  mind  through  life,  with  respect  to 
scenery.  Again :  we  do  not  know  upon  what  principle  an  unbi- 
assed person  could  give  the  preference  to  the  vaulted  roof,  the 
jpointed  arch,  and  clustered  column  of  the  gothic  architecture,  or 
to  the  elegant  proportions  and  chaste  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian : 
but  one  person  has  associated  with  the  one  air  that  is  awful  in  re- 

•"As,  toothed  by  the  Tenerable  Bhadee,  and  the  View  of  a  moM  reneraWe  niio, 
•we  reated  oppoaite  to  the  eastern  wiadov  of  the  choir,  nvhere  once  the  high  altar 
stQOdf  and,  with  fito  other  altars,  assisted  the  religious  pon^  of  the  scene;  the 
images  and  the  manners  of  times  that  'were  past  rose  to  reflection.  The  midniglit 
procesaioiir  of  monks,  elothed  in  white,  and  hearing  lighted  tapen,  appeared  to  Uie 
f  mind's  eye'  IssniBf  to  the  choir  through  the  verj  door  case,  hjr  which  such  pro* 
cessiona  were  wont  to  pass  from  the  cloisters  to  perform  the  matin  service,  when,  at 
the  moment  of  their  entering  the  church,  the  deep  chanting  of  Toiceawaa heard,*  and 
Ahe  organ  s;welled  a  solemn  peal.  To  fanej  the  strain  still  echoed  feebly  along  the 
arcades,  and  died  in  the  breeze  among  the  woods,  the  rustling  leaves  mingling  with 
the  close.  It  was  easy  to  image  the  aobot  and  the  oflSciating  priests  seated  beneath 
the  richly-freUed  canopy  of  the  four  stalls  that  stiH  remain  entire  in  the  aovUiera 
.vaH,  and  high  ovhr  which  is  now  perched  a  solitary  ycv  tree,  tblaclL  futtercal  ms- 
mciit*  fa  (he  Ii\ifig  of  those  who  on<rc  sat  below.** 
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KgioD,  and  lA  (hat  it  romantic  aad  mjstericm  ia  Ae  -IwlMffaiM 
agea;  and  another  with  tiie  otiitr  all  that  is  dttflleal,  al  Ibat 
breathes  of  Chreece  and  Borne ;  and  thos  the  prcfcreiifee  of  €mdh 
h  decided. 

In  such  indifferent  matters,  then,  these  particidar  toociatims 
have  their  place.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  (j^y  prove  of 
great  injury  to  th^  taste.  One  who  had  been  bnHiglU  up  in  an 
antique  mansion,  where  the  grounds  were  laid  out  in  the  om  style 
of  gardening,  would,  probably,  if  attached  to  the  apot  by  a  chttd* 
hood  agreeai)Iy  spent,  never  shake  off  Us  affeetian  Sbt  atait 
lines,  cropt  yews,  and  regular  parterres.  Or,  to  give  an  iaaiaiw 
in  a  case  of  which  we  have  had  ocoaaion  lately  to  q[igak'  *tfaedifr 
ference  between  us  and  our  neightMNirs  on  the  sobject  of  tra^gadjr. 
We  think  that  it  can  be  proved,  with  such  proof  as  things  of  this 
kind  are  capable  of,  that  the  En^ish  style  rf  tragedy  is  the  moat 
adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  attention,  and  engage  the  feaBi^ ;  t.  e^ 
to  produce  the  end  of  tragedy.  How  is  it  that  the  Frenchman 
delights  in,  and  defends,  a  style  of  drama  so  different?  He  llaaaa* 
sociated  with  the  formal  and  insifrid  movements  of  his  tragedy^ 
the  heroic  majesty  of  Comeille's  poetry,  the  tenderness  of  ilai;^'% 
the  splendour  of  Parisian  theatres,  and  the  grace  aad  nature  af 
some  favourite  actor.  He  forgets  that  these  tibings  have  pkased 
him  ia  spite  of  the  absurdities  they  had  to  contend  wifli-r-4he 
rhyming  and  dancing  Alexandrines,  tlie  monotonous  harangnes,  . 
and  long  set  dialogues  ;-«iuid  along  with  the  beauties  he  falb  in 
love  with  the  absmtlities. 

How,  then,  is  taste  to  be  improved  T  We  answer,  with  our  au- 
thor and  with  Mr.  Burke,  by  attending  the  knowledge.  Thus, 
the  two  first  causes  of  bad  taste  are  at  once  done  away ; .  and,  as  to 
associations,  he  whose  knowledge  is  most  extensive,  and  most  va- 
rious, will  have  the  greatest  number  of  general  ones  recalled  by 
any  particular  scene,  and  will  be  the  least  liable  to  the  dominion 
of  particular  ones. 

The  second  Essay  is  **  On  the  Imagination  znd  the  Association 
of  Ideas."  It  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  accounting  for  the  fact,  tiwt 
<<  the  emotions  raised  by  the  imagination  are  aometiaaea  more  vivid 
than  tiiose  of  which  we  are  conscious  9  red  life*"  A  mvitttode 
of  causes  are  brought  forward ;  but  admittii^  the  (act,  the  two 
principal,  independently  of  the  different  states  efmtt  aeasibilitiea} 
i^ppear  to  be,  first,  that  the  comjposer  may  select  from  nature  tfaca^ 
curcumstances  which  tend  to  he^hten  the  eflfect  to  be  produced  $ 
and,  secondly,  that  he  may  connect  with  the  subject  associatknrii 
not  ianaedjately,  or,  however,  not  obviously,  su^ested  by  nature* 
Some  reoiarks  whidi  we  had  occasion  to  make  in  a  ciWqne  on  Mr. 
Crabbe'sTiJes,  we  are  gbd  to  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  in 
the  language,  and  with  the  authorify  of  another. 
2 
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**■  BiMltlKittsb  an  iiittnr  ought  to  be  extremel  j  eareful  to  select  and 
bdpg  iiMiid  tlie  impottaiit  eireuaistaiiceB,  and  to  prepare  for  their 
lAtnKhKtMMiwheceit  is  necessary;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
be  ought  always  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail.  On  the  contrary,  it 
inay  <^n  bare  a  much  greater  effect,  not  to  circumsciibe  the  reader's 
Im^nationi  by  painting  to  him  every  feature,  hot  ratlier  to  gtye  liints 
from  which  he  may  figure  the  olject  or  the  scene  to  himself;  for  the 
imagination,  when  sufficiently  roused,  is  capable  of  eonceiying  them 
htr  more  awful,  sublime,  beautifuU  or  dTecting,  than  it  is  posdble  for 
urords  to  describe,  or  for  pencil  to  delineate*  We  would,  therefore, 
suggest  aa  the  third  geneml  principle,  that  wherever  it  may  be  sup* 
poMdtiiattiie  readtor  is  fluffieiei^y  roused  to  gather  from  hints  enou^ 
to  fbn  a  pietnve  to  himself,  there  it  will  be  advisable  only  to  set  Ms 
Inmgjnatiott  to  wock  by  means  of  such  hints  as  may  lead  him  to  the 
pioper  view  of  the  subject*'' 

**  How  finely  is  this  remark  exemplified  in  the  representation  which 
our  great  poet  has  given  c^  Eve  in  Paradise !" 

"  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heav'n  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love." 

^  Or,  to  take  an  instance  of  a  very  different  nature,  in  his  view  ef 
the  infernal  regions,  it  may  be  observed  how  often  we  have  notinog 
more  than  falntB  for  figuring  to  ourselves  every  thing  that  is  moit 
horribU. 

"  Roving  on 
In  confused  march  forlorn,  th'  adventurous  bands 
With  shuddering  horror  pale  and  eyes  af^st, 
View'd  first  their  lamentable  tot,  and  found 
No  rest;  throqgh  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
They  pass'd,  and  many  a  region  dolorous, 
O'er  many  a  fiery,  many  a  frozen  Alp, 
Kocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  Death, 

A  universe  of  Death 

worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceived*'' 
**  Painters  also  adopt  frequently  the  same  plan  of  rousing  the  ima- 
giantion  by  hints.  In  the  celebrated  picture  of  Achilles  bewailing  the 
dettlkof  Patffodus,  we  do  not  see  the  face  of  Achilles,  although  it  was 
tke  idea  of  his  anguish  that  the  painter  wished  to  convey.  Achilles 
is  represented  covering  Us  (ace  with  his  hand;  and  it  is  from  this  cir- 
eaiBstance,and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  seems  to  grasp  his  fore- 
heniL  that  wefigjore  to  ouneives  more  than  it  was  possible  to  painf* 
P.  38—40. 

The  third  Es^ay  brings  ub  to  the  sublime.  Our  author  bepms 
Vkt  other  authora  upon  the  subject,  with  an  inqiary  into  its  source. 
Thus,  one  haa  told  us  that  the  <^einotioooffiibliatt^' 10  produced 
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by  every  thing  terrible  ;  aDotber,  by  every  thing  elevated  iti  Mmu^ 
turn;  and  Dr.  Blair  and  the  essajist  say,  that  **  objects  are  sob* 
lime,  according  as  they  exhibit  or  suggest  extraordinary  patcer.** 
We  may  just  observe  here,  what  a  delusive  simplicity  of  system 
this  is.  Every  thing  sublime  comprehended  under  one  word — 
power!  It  is  indeed  one  word ;  but  it  is  not  one  idea.  There  it 
the  consciousness  of  power  in  ourselves ;  there  is  the  perception 
of  power  in  others ;  there  is  bodily  power ;  there  is  intellectual 
power;  there  is  moral  power.  What  different  feelings  do  these 
things  suggest !  What  multifarious  sources  of  the  sublkne !  But 
then  it  is  mightily  imposing  to  have  a  theory  comprehended  in  a 
word— power. 

The  next  thing  diat  these  theorists  set  about,  is  to  c<dlect  a  great 
quantity  of  sublime  images,  and,  by  force  of  subtle  reasonings  and 
whimsical  associations,  to  show  that  the  emotions  raised  thereby  are 
strictly  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  favourite  theory. 
Our  readers  shall  have  one  or  two  of  these  associations. 

^  When  Thomson,  a  few  verses  before  those  whieh  we  have  just 
ijpoted,  speaks  of  '  iey  mountains  high  on  mountains  pil'd ;'  the  awful 
pile  instantly  appears  to  the  imagination  as  if  it  haid  been  reared  at 
onee  by  some  tremendous  effort,  even  though  we  know  that  it  has  only 
been  a  very  long  and  gradual  accumulation  of  snow  showers.  At  any 
rate,  however  it  rhay  have  been  formed,  now  that  the  pile  is  reared,  we 
.  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  incomparably  more  than  human  might 
which  would  be  required  to  move  it  from  its  base.^ 

^'  We  can  also  understand  how  we  ascribe  sublimity  to  sounds  of 
imcommon  loudness,  as  the  noise  of  many  waters,  the  roaring  of  the 
winds,  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude,  the  discharge  of  ordnance,,  or 
thunder.  It  proceeds  not  only  from  the  violent  concussions  by  which 
we  conceive  them  to  be  produced,  and  still  more  perhaps  from  a  very 
natural  and  irresbtible  association  of  ideas.  For  as  all  the  violent 
actions  of  great  bodies  upon  each  other  are  attended  with  noise,  hence 
every  sound  of  uncommon  loudness  will  suggest  the  idea  of  violent 
action,  even  although  we  should  neither  see  nor  know  in  what  the 
action  consists. 

"  Great  splendour  is  universally  regarded  as  sublime ;  but  how  do  we 
reconcile  it  to  the  theory?  Shall  we  say  that  it  suggests  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  who  diffuses  through  the  universe  that  flood  of  glory 
wluch  illuminates  the  depths  of  space,  buried  before  in  eternal  dark- 
ness ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  it  recalls  to  our  imagination  the  regions 
inhabited  by  the  angels  of  bliss,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  where 
God  has  fixed  the  throne  of  his  glory  in  the  midst  of  light  inaccesrible  ? 
These  undoubtedly  are  sublime  ideas — but,  perhaps,  the  first  is  too  re- 
fined, and  the  last  too  serious,  to  be  always  present  when  we  are  alfected 
with  splendour.  Still,  is  there  not  a  remarkable  tendency  in^lendonr 
to  inspire  us  with  joy,  confidence,  and  courage,  and  thus  to  render  us 
coBsdons  of  the  force  of  oar  mind,  and  perhaps  to  give  us  a  deceitful 
feeling  of  a  still  greater  force  than  we  actually  possess  r^ 
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Now  it  is  reftdlly  mnted  that  external  objects  are  sublime^ 
amerelj  as,  hy  means  of  that  curioas  operation  of  the  mind  called 
%he  association  of  ideas,  thej  suggest  something  of  mind  that  is 
eo.     But  then  it  is  too  evident  to  be  insisted  on,  that  the  ideas 
must  be  such  as  are  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  the  association  such 
as  is  wont  to  be  made.     Now  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  of  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  mountain  scenery,  and  have  felt  its 
sublimity  too,  very  few  (if  any)  have  bees  wo»t  to  conrider  **  the 
awful  pile^'  '^  as  if  it  had  been  reared  at  once  by  somt  treBMadoos 
effort,     or  even  ^  been  lost  in  adimratioD  at  the  incomparably 
more  than  human  might  which  would  be  required  to  foore  it  fieom 
its  base."     If  the  essayist  should  say  Aat  the  force  of  the  asso* 
ciation  may  be  felt,  even  when  the  association  itself  is  not  per^ 
ceived — we  grant  it ;   but  then  the  association  itsetf  must  have 
been  formerly  perceived,  or,  at  least,  the  two  objects  must  have 
passed  through  the  mind  together ;  or  it  is  utterly  incomprehensi- 
ble how  the  one  should  have  caught  any  thing  of  sublimity  (roai 
the  other. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  wvy  of  conducting  such  an  inquiry  is, 
to  begm  by  accurately  eitamtmng  the  emotion  of  mind  produced-^ 
the  **  emotion  of  sublimity."  That  our  readers  may  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  do  so,  we  shall  lay  before  them  a  few  passages  of  ac- 
knowledged sublimity,  and  beg  ttiem  to  inquu*e  a  little  into  the 
feelii^  roused  in  their  minds.  The  passages  are  bdeed  familiar 
to  every  one,  but  are  not,  therefore,  very  easily  recalled  when 
wanted. 

**  Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me,  and  mine  ear  received 
a  little  thereof.  In  thoughts,  firom  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling  which  made 
all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face;  and 
the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof:  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes;  there  was  silence,  and 
I  heard  a  voice."        Jab. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  wereihuuders  and  lightnings,  and 
a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding 
loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp  trembled.  And 
Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God* 
And  mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  smoke,  because  the  Lord  de- 
scended upon  it  in  fire :  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.  And 
when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and 
louder,  Moses  spake,  and  God  answered  him  by  a  voice."        Exodus. 

^  ^  See^st  thoa  yon  dr^ry  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 
Save  what  the  glimneiiag  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  aad  dreadful  ?*    Par.  Last* 
Vol.  III.  fim  Series*  46 
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<  What  though  the  field  be  loft  ? 


All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yields 
With  what  is  else,  not  to  be  overcome; 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  roe.    To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 
W  ho  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  em|m« ;  that  were  low  indeed, 
That  were  an  ignommy  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfal.'  '*        Pair.  JUH. 


-*«  *  I  have  ^ven  suck,  and  know 


How  tender  'tb  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me ; 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipi>Ie  from  its  boneless  gums. 
And  dashM  the  brains  outr  had  £  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this.' "        Macbeth. 

**  *  Those  streets  which  never,  since  the  days  of  yore. 

By  human  footsteps  had  been  visited; 
Those  streets  which  never  more 
A  human  foot  shall  tread, 
Ladurlad  trod.    In  sun-Hght  and  sea-green. 

The  thousand  palaces  were  seen 
Of  that  proud  city,  whose  superb  abodes 

Seemed  reared  by  giants  for  the  immortal  €k)ds. 
How  silent  and  how  beautifiil  they  stand 

Like  tlni^  of  nature,  the  eternal  rocks 
Themselves  not  firmer.' "        Curse  iff  Kehama. 

^  *  O  happy,  cried  the  priests. 
Your  brethren  who  have  fallen !  already  ^ey 
Have  joined  the  company  of  blessed  souls. 
Already  they,  with  song  imd  harmony. 
And  in  the  dance  of  beauty,  are  gone  forth 
To  follow,  down  his  western  path  of  light. 
Yon  sun,  the  prince  of  glory,  from  the  world 
Retiring  to  the  palace  of  his  rest 
O  happy  they  who  fcfr  their  country's  cause 
And  for  their  Gods  shall  die  the  brave  man's  death  t 
Them  will  thdr  country  consecrate  with  praise. 
Them  will  their  Gods  reward ! — ^They  heard  the  priests, 
Intoxicate  and  from  the  gate  swarmed  out 
Tiunultuotts  to  the  fight  of  martyrdom.' "        Modoc. 

*^  ^  He  spake,  and  to  confirm  his  words,  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  Cherubim :  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  hell :  highly  they  ntg'd 
Against  the  highest,  and  fierce  with  grasf^  arms 
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Clash'd  on  their  sounding  shields  the  ^of  war, 

HttrtiBg  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  hearen.'  '*        Far.  Losi. 

"*  Thee,  Lord !  he  sung 
Father,  the  eternal  <me !  whose  wisdom,  power. 
And  love — aU  love,  all  power,  all  wisdom  tho»-- 
Nor  tongue  ean  utter,  nor  eaa  heart  coneeive 
He  in  the  lowest  deptii  of  being  framed 
Th'  imperbhable  mind :  in  every  change. 
Through  the  great  circle  of  progressive  life. 
He  guides  and  guards ;  till  evil  BhaH  be  ksowa. 
And  being  tmown  as  evil,  cease  to  be ; 
And  the  pure  soul  emancipate  by  death. 
The  enlarger,  shall  attain  its  end  predoomed. 
The  eternal  newness  of  eternal  joy.'  ^        Modoc. 

— "  •  These  our  actors, 
As  1  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  thin  air. 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud  capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  £all  dissolve;. 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.' "        Tempest. 

Now  it  appears  to  ub^  upon  a  consideration  of  these  and  many 
such  like  passages,  that  there  are  distinctly  three  kiadsof  eiBotion 
raised  in  our  mind,  sufficiently  &miliar  to  every  one,  and  in  gene- 
ral confounded  under  the  name  of  the  sublime-^-tfae  emotions  of 
magnanimity,  of  reverence,  and  of  terror.  The  third  Mr.  Butke 
would  make  exclusively  the  source  of  tlie  subUme.  Onr  essayist 
considers  the  terrible  and  the  sublime  as  perfectly  distinct,  though 
(rflen  united  in  the  same  subject;  and  accordingly,  after  a  long 
chapter  on  the  sublime,  devotes  the  whole  of  the  next  to  terror. 
It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  emotion  of  terror  is  in  general  accounted 
sublime.  The  emotion  of  magnanimity  is  what  Longinus  appears 
to  have  had  exclusively  in  his  eye,  when  he  says  that  "  our  mind 
is  raised  by  the  true  sublime,  and  receiving  a  certain  proud  elevar 
tion,  rejoices  and  glories  as  if  it  had  actually  produced  what  it  had 
heard."  We  may  just  remark  that  the  same  passage  may  excite 
this  feeling  in  one,  and  the  feeling  of  veneraticm  in  another.  For 
instance,  a  young  and  ardent  spirit  puts  itself  in  tlie  place  of  Guati- 
mozin,*  imagines  itself  stretched  out  upon  the  burning  bed,  and 
feels  endued^  during  the  moment  of  enthusiasm,  with  the  same 
supernatural  fortitude.  A  calmer  mind,  conscious  of  its  own  want 
of  heroism^  may  yet  feel  a  deep  and  awful  reverence  for  it  in 

*  See  Robcrtaon't  Ameri<». 
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another;  and  the{e<fiiigB«idoabtedr.ki8»nl€aBiili 
Ttere  are,  boweYer,  objecti  calculated  to  immt%  eaploahelj  i 
•obikiie  emotiODS  of  awe  and  reverence.  Suaiai:etlie  gloom  of  a 
gothk  boOdii^  and  the  solitude  of  mQUotaio  8ceiwj»  perhaps  i 
Boch  are  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  in  geaeral  the 
contemplation  of  the  gpodneaa  and  greatneai  of  the  dai^. 

It  ii  a  curiooB  thii^  that  **  our  admiratioB  u  awakened  hj  ex* 
traordinarj  force  of  mind  in  whatever  fiann  it  ia  displajed,  wkbA 
even  wlm  unhappily  it  is  exerted  for  the  worst  cf  purposes*" 
Thus,  forgetting  the  wickedness  of  Lady  Macbeth,  or  Satan,  m 
the  passages  above  quoted,  we  feel  ourselves  for  the  time  fattjr 
possest  with  the  grandeur  of  their  sentiflsenta.    We  suppose  tliarC 
the  explication  of  this  fact  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  of  ano- 
ther which  our  readers  amy  have  observed  m  real  life ; — ^viz.  that 
most  men  would  rather  be  thought  knaves  than  fools.    That  the 
awelling  consciousness  of  superiority  in  ourselves,  or  the  sense  a€ 
it  in  others,  should  be  agreeanle  sensations,  there  seems  no  leasoh 
to  wonder :  bat  that  terror  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure  appears 
at  first  sight  a  phenomenon  almost  inexplicable*     It  is  to  be  ac- 
comited  for,  we  imagine,  on  the  theory  of  Hume,  the  theory  which 
we  endeavoured  to  explain  in  our  last  number  but  one,  lo  whick 
we  must  refio'  our  rea^ero.    Terror,  according  to  thia,  is  but  a 
neceesary  stimulus  to  send  forth  the  imagination  on  its  daring 
«gbta. 

On  the  subject  of  terror  there  are  some  very  good,  though  B0t 
very  aew,*obaervattiona  in  the  essayist 

«  Tbeefeet  of  tm&le  obfeets  is  gieatly  heigfatraed  by  nkssnritr. 
A  fartiflir and  ittB  more  minute  description  defeats  itsown  pur* 
pose.  Evon  when  the  objects  are  befose  us,  our  terror  k  nmeh  dn 
minished,  as  soon  as  we  can  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  look  nt-  them 
steadily*  There  is  then  no  longer  room  for  the  exaggerataoiL  of  thai 
fancy,  ^hich  produces  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  emoUouu  The 
description  ought,  therefore,  to  be  conducted  by  alarming  hints* 
and  In  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  what  is  dangerous  or  dreadful  in  the  objects  represented. 
•How  now,*  says  Macbeth  to  fbe  weird  sisters,  when  he  went  to  thw 
eave  at  the  dead  how  of  night, 

<  How  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  midnkht  bags,*       '^ 
What  fa^  ye  dor 

*•  Their  answer  is, 

'  A  deed  without  a  name/ 

^  In  Paradise  Lost,  when  Raphael  relates  to  our  first  parents  the 
history  of  the  apostate  angelsi  our  honor  aft  the  foie  of  their  leader 
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i»  S***4f  IIMrMfied  bjr  a  itroke  of  the  same  kind,  bat  of  ttiU  hig^ 
effect  lilt  where  lUphftel  says,  that  the  angelic  host  were  lepoeinij^ 
*  Save  those  who,  in  iheir  course, 
M dodioiiB  hyinns  about  the  aov'reign  throne 
Alteniate  aU  night  long.    But  not  so  wak'd 
Satan;  so  call  him  now,  his  former  name 
la  heard  no  more  in  heaVn.'  Book  ¥•  pp.  09, 100. 

^Upon  the  same  principle,  in  paintings  and  theatrical  representa- 
tioDa,  the  olgects  of  terror  ousht  to  be  placed  in  obscurify.  The 
wiMiea  in  Macbeth,  and  the  ^ost  in  Hamlet,  as  they  are  ^neraily 
represented,  have  rather  a  ludicroiis  effect  But  I  am  persuaded  it 
wo^ld  be  very  different,  if  they  were  removed  to  a  great  distance 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  and  seen  as  obscurely  as  possible.  It  was 
a  good  observation  of  an  exquisite  artbt,  that  he  could  conceive  a 
picture  in  which  no  homan  figure,  or  action,  nor  any  object  very 
terrible  in  itself  was  represent^,  which  yet  should  raise  a  high  de- 
gree of  horror.  Such,  he  imagined,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  (Scture 
representing  a  bedchamber,  with  a  lady^s  slipper  and  a  bloody  dagger 
on  the  floor;  and  at  the  door,  the  foot  of  a  man  as  just  leaving  the 
room.'*  P.  102, 103. 

In  the  art  of  creating  terror  by  obscurity  and  mystery,  no  one 
was  a  greater  adept  than  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Her  scenes  are  fre- 
quently very  counterparts  of  Mr.  Brown's  picture.  The  rustling 
iMfa  garment,  a  half-heard  whisper,  the  tolling  of  a  bell;— thia  is 
dl ;  and  the  rest  is  utter  silence  and  gloom :  and  yet  there  la  tep- 
ror  even  to  suspension  of  breath. 

^  One  great  advantage  of  language  above  painting  is  this,  that  tlw 
author  has  it  in  his  power  to  prepare  us  for  the  great  impression.^ 
Now^  in  order  that  the  scenes  of  terror  may  have  their  full  effect,  we 
ihoald'preidoimly  be  brought  to  a  serious,  and  even  a  melancholy 
frame,  and  startled  by  sodden  and  obscure  alarms. 

^  In  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet  we  are  well  prepared  for  the  entry  of 
the  ghost,  merely  by  having  our  attention  turned  to  sublime  objects, 
togedier  with  a  single  hint  to  alarm  us.  *  Last  night  of  all,'  says  Ber- 
nardo to  the  officers  who  were  on  watch  with  him  at  midnight,  and 
who  had  heard  of  the  apparition; 

'  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yon  same  star,  that's  westward  frora  the  pole, 
Had  made  his  course  t'  illume  that  part  of  heav'n 
Where  now  it  bums;  Marcellus  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one 
'Peace,  break  thee  off,'  interrupted  Marcellus;  'Look  where  it 
somes  again.*'' 


9% 


Another  ioatance  of  Shabpeare^s  skill  in  <*  preparing  us  for 
Ibe  great  impreision^  is  in  Julius  Caesar.  The  little  page  falls 
ttleep  at  hia  harp;  and  Brutus  ia  left  alone  at  the  << witching 
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hour  of  oight."  **  How  ill  this  taper  burns  f^  says  be  ;  Aug  reciB^ 
ing  to  the  mind  the  terrors  of  our  childhood,  when  We  were  taujk^t 
that  the  blueness  of  the  flame  indicated  the  ^nearing  of  uneartUj 
steps."  And  then  the  ghost  of  Csesar  enters.  ^*  But  the  aitua- 
tion/'  observes  our  author,  '^  in  which  terror  is  carried  to  the  utmost 
height  which  the  case  will  admit,  is  a  state  of  suspense,  w]i«a 
we  know  that  some  dreadful  evil  is  every  moment  ready  to  £sli 
on  us,  but  at  the  same  time  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  its  m^ 
ture  or  degree ;  while  our  apprehensions  are  always  kept  alhne 
by  some  new  alarm,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  instuit  appiurtth 
of  the  evil  in  all  its  horrors."  Who  can  imagine  the  terrors  of  a 
spirit,  which,  already  weakened  by  a  consciousness  of  its  guflt, 
and  a  remembrance  of  its  bloody  actions,  should  receive  the  fall 
impression  of  a  letter  like  the  following? 

^  Of  the  tfoables  which  surrounded  Robespierre  in  this  asyhnn^'* 
t^i  aa  anonymous  historian  of  the  reign  of  ow  presoBt  kiag,  ^^  the 
papers,  which  were  found  in  it  after  his  death,  suffioieady  iafocor  ua. 
He  received  a  number  of  letters  in  which  the  most  extravagant  ado^ 
ration  was  lavished  upon  him ;  but  others  contained  jaeiiaces  and 
imprecations  which  must  have  frozen  his  blood.  Among  otheia,  a 
letter  was  found  which  contained  these  terrible  words :  '  This  hand» 
which  traces  thy  sentence  ;  this  band,  which  thy  embarrassed  eyes 
search  in  vain  to  discover;  this  hand,  which  presses  thine  with  hor- 
ror, shall  pierce  thine  inhuman  heart  Every  day  I  am  with  thee ;  I 
see  thee  every  day ;  and  every  hour  my  lilted  arm  seeks  for  thy 
bveast  O,  roost  accursed  of  men,  live  yet  a  little  while  to  thmk  of 
me*  Sleep  to  dream  of  me,  that  my  remembrance  and  their  i^right 
Biay  be  the  first  preparation  of  thy  punishment.  Adieu.  Tfab  vary 
day,  in  looking  in  thy  face,  I  shall  enjoy  Uiy  terror.'* 

We  have  thus  taken  a  very  brief  notice  of  what  appear  ta  m 
the  three  sources  of  the  sublime.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  id 
our  narrow  limits  we  should  find  room  to  take  '^  a  survey  of  the 
diflerent  qualities  which  are  regarded  as  sublime,'*  and  to  pc«it 
out  the  class  io  which  they  belong,  or  the  associations  by  means 
of  which  they  acquire  then*  sublimity.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  just  noticing  the  sublimity  of  sounds  and  colours. 
Of  sounds  our  readers  have  already  seen  the  essayist's  account 
Burely  it  would  have  been  a  more  natural  account  of  the  DMitter, 
to  say,  that,  in  childhood,  we  dread  thunder  as  sometbbg  wbicii 
imperiously  calls  our  attention,  but  the  cause,  and  nature,  and  ef- 
fects of  which,  are  utterly  unknown  and  incomprehensible  to  us. 
The  impression  remains  when  the  ignorance  is  in  part  removed. 
From  their  resemblance  to  thunder  arises  the  sublimity  of  other 
sounds ;  as  the  groaning  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  cataract,  or  of  a  forest  in 
a  storm — ^the  shouting  of  a  large  assembly — the  roaring  of  caa- 
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-tke  pealkig  of  a  gong  or  of  a  ketde^lnimt— With  regard  to 
cdours, 

**  It  b  perhaps  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  efifects  of  those 
¥rhich  are  favourable  to  the  Bubiime.  These,  Mr.  Burke  reckoni 
to  be  black,  and  all  the  fuscous  colours,  such  as  brown  or  deep 
purple,  and  likewise  strong  red.  Now,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  such 
colours  either  exhibit  power,  or  render  us  conscious  of  it,  or  any  how 
suggest  its  idea.  Perhaps  we  shall  go  no  farther  than  to  say,  that 
they  somehow  predispose  the  mind  to  be  more  deeply  affected  ¥dth 
dtbor  the  sublime  or  the  terrible.** 

That  there  are  colours  which  please  more  than  others,  indepen- 
dentlj  of  any  association,  appears  both  from  the  case  mentioned 
by  the  essayist,  p.  65.  and  that  lately  made  public  by  Professor 
Slewart,  and  Mr.  Wardrop :  but  that  any  particular  colour  should 
''pfediapose"  the  mind  to  any  particular  emotioo,  there  seems  oo 
reason  to  belieye.  It  appears  to  us,  that  without  any  hjrpolhesia 
of  their  somehow  <<  predisposing  the  mind,"  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
in  general,  that  these  colours  are  in  nature  united  to  sublime  ob- 
jeets,  to  some  or  other  of  which  every  one  is  accustomed  even 
from  childhood.  The  lowering  sky,  the  thunder-cloud,  the  sea 
in  a  storm,  the  heavens  in  a  dark  night  lighted  up  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  conflagration all  these  exhibit  the  fuscous  colours ; 

and  hence  the  fuscous  colours .  acquire  a  sublimity,  even  when 
anited  to  other  objects.  On  the  contrary,  green,  blue,  pink,  yel- 
low, are  the  colours  in  which  the  gayest  and  most  beautifid  objects 
m  nature  are  drest. 

The  subject  of  the  flfth  essay  is  Pity.  With  regard  to  iti 
proving  a  source  of  pleasure  our  author's  principle  is,  that  the 
great  charm  of  pity  is  the  extraordinary  height  to  which  it  raises 
the  tender  afiections.  K  our  readers  think  it  wotth  the  trouble 
of  consideration,  they  will  find  that  this  account  of  the  thing  is 
not'different  from  that  given  by  ourselves  in  a  late  number. 

We  pass  by  several  good  observations  on  the  characters  which 
are  the  properest  to  excite  our  pity ;  that  we  may  have  room  for 
Bome  remarks  which  tragedians  would  do  well  to  keep  constantly 
in  view. 

^In  order  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  pathetic  impressions,  we 
should  not  only  be  brought  into  a  serious,  and  even  melancholy  frame, 
bol  also  interested  for  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  ol^t  of  our  pity. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  ought  to  be  gradoally  tunied  from  gayer 
scenes,  and  directed  to  those  things  wMch  calm  the  soul,  which  in- 
s{Hre  the  graver  emotions  of  love,  respect,  or  admiration,  and  the 
gentler  degrees  of  awe  or  sorrow.  Not  that  gay  objects  should  be 
excluded,  but  only  that  they  should  not  be  the  principal  objects ;  that 
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they  should  be  admitted  only  to  heif^n,  bf  coBtnwt,  the  el 
those  which  inspire  or  lead  to  melancholy.    By  our  being  i 
for  the  person,  I  miderstand  not  only  affection  and  attaehiiieiit»  bat 
likewise  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  Wn  fortme."  P.  1^6. 

^'  But  let  the  olject  of  our  pity  be  ever  so  engaging,  yet,  as  phj 
is  a  painful  emotion,  we  must  remark  here,  as  in  the  case  of  terror, 
that  an  author  should  not  endeavour  to  prolong  it  without  intemip- 
tion  in  its  higher  degrees :  for,  either  our  state  of  mind  will  became 
too  distressing,  or  the  attempt  will  be  abortive,  from  the  languor  and 
insensibility  which  are  the  consequence  of  violent  agitatioo.  We 
should  be  relieved,  however,  not  by  objects  of  drollery,  which  are 
unfavourable  to  the  repetition  of  the  pathetic ;  bat  by  amiable  Tiewi 
of  human  life,  by  the  display  of  the  tender  affections,  which  will 
not  only  sooth  our  distress,  but  likewise  soffen  our  hearts,  and  ren- 
der us  easily  subdued  when  the  violence  of  sorrow  returns.  What 
is  tttbHme  and  beautiful  in  external  objects,  may  also  be  employed 
with  the  beet  efieet*  From  the  dismay  and  anguish  of  our  fetlow 
ereatores  we  gladly  pass  to  those  views  of  inanimate  nature  whieh 
sooth  to  complacency,  or  inspire  a  greater  melancholy:  and  $nA 
representations,  on  the  other  hand,  form  an  excellent  preparalioa, 
and  an  excellent  scenery,  for  whatever  is  most  violent  In  the  pa- 
thetic" P.  166, 167. 

In  the  observance  of  these  two  rules  of  nature,  rather  thm  of 
criticism,  consist  two  great  excellencies  of  oar  old  dranntitts. 
They  took  sufficient  materials  and  sufficient  time  to  interest  oftfiv 
their  heroes ;  and  they  relieved  our  sorrow  by  the  admixtiire  of 
Tighter  scenes,  and  the  charms  of  the  most  exqpisite  pcKtfj. 
Shakspeare,  and  his  cotemporaries  and  inmiediate  snceesaocB,  had 
no  dread  of  what,  at  the  present  day,  would  be  caUed  extraneoiii 
matter.  Their  test,  indeed,  of  its  pertinency  seems  to  have  bees 
different  from  ours ; — not,  can  it  be  taken  away  without  kaTing  a 
gap  in  the  story  ?  but,  can  it  be  taken  away  without  dimkuaUng 
our  interest  for  the  characters  t  The  former  n  the  criterkm  of 
him  who  writes  according  to  the  mflexible  canons  of  critiriMfi; 
the  latter  of  him  who  writes  by  his  own  feelings.  The  deferent 
methods  of  the  two  schools  of  dramatists  In  condoctbg  a  finbk 
has  been  well  shown  by  Cumberland,  hi  his  comparison. of  the 
Fatal  Dowry,  and  the  Fan*  Penitent.  The  stories  are  the  oaae: 
but  Rowe  was  afraid  of  introducing  all  the  chrcumstaocea  wUcli 
Massinger  had  used.  Massinger  brought  them  in,  not  only  to 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  his  readers,  (a  drcumstance  whioli  at 
wesent  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,)  bat  to  inspire  then  widi  i 
high  admiration  and  affection  for  bis  hero.  Rowo  abatataed  fipoiB 
them,  because  they  would  have  broken  into  the  unity  of  hbjpiot 
Accordingly,  the  whole  business  of  the  two  first  acta  of  the  rW 
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*  Dowfjr,  kiknmm  inlftavMgr  short  oanrative  in  the  Fair  PeniteDt. 
'  With  what  diflfereat  feelings  Altamont  and  Cbaralois  are  accom- 
-  paniad  thieugb  the  piaj,  let  the  reader  judge!  Let  lui  not  be 
understood  as  speidnng  against  the  unify  of  sabje€t.  But  then 
Tire  consider  that  subject  as  one— 4H>t  where  all  the  parts,  by  some 
artificial  management,  are  rendered  necessarj  to  the  main  storj— 
but,  where  they  all  conduce  to  one  grand  end,  one  strong  impres- 
BJOD  upon  the  feelings.  The  former  will  be  perceived,  and  spo- 
ken of,  and  approved  by  the  understanding ;  the  latter  may  pass 
altogether  unnoticed,  but  does  not,  therefore^  produce  its  effect 
less  surely. 

With  the  unity  of  subject  the  critics,  however,  were  not  satis- 
fied ;  ihey  required  also  a  rniity  of  time.    It  is  necessary,  it 
seems,  in  order  that  we  should  be  deeply  affected  in  the  fate  of 
V  any  one,  that  all  we  know  about  him  should  be  comprised  in  the 
^*    compass  of  a  single  day.     Why  one  day  siMuld  be  chosen  in 
preference  to  half  a  day,  or  two  days,  we  are  not  sufficiently 
•killed  in  the  science  of  criticism  to  be  able  to  inform  our  lead- 
ers.    Had  the  time  of  the  action  been  limited  to  the  time  of  the 
performance,  there  would  have  been  some  pretence  of  reason  for 
the  rules.    But  surely  if  the  imagination  of  the  audience  can  ex- 
tend three  hours  mto  twenty-four,  the  poor  poet  may  venture  to 
trespass  a  littie  further  upon  their  indulgence.     **  Addo  nnam 
atqoe  ^iam  unam."  But  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  this  ? 
Is  it  likely  that,  without  violating  all  probability,  the  poet  should 
be  able  continually  to  feign  a  train  of  events  such,  that  we  should 
become  acqjuainted  with  a  man  in  the  morning,  and  be  strongly 
ittteiested  in  his  fortunes  before  night  ?    Is  it  likely  that  a  &y 
abould  comprise  a  sufficient  number  of  events  to  fiU  five  acts,  in 
■Bch  a  manner  as  to  keep  awake  the  interest  of  the  audience  ?    Is 
it  not  rather  to  be  expected,  either  that  a  litUe  business  should 
^•^  be  eked  out  with  a  great  deal  of  speechifying,  or  that  circum- 
staaces  should  be  crowded  together  without  the  slightest  atten- 
tiao  to  nature  and  probability  ?    We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
tiagedy  more  mteresting  than  Othello.    We  have  time  to  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  ever^  one  of  the  dramatis  persons.    We 
are  i^rivy  to  Othello's  marriage,  made  familiar  witn  his  courtship 
■    see  him  '^  shut  up  ia  measureless  content"  at  Cyprus — ^watck 
him  falling  gradually  and  reluctantly  by  the  skilfiil  and  maimed 
arts  of  lago— and  at  length  follow  him  with  pity  to  the  bedcham- 
ber of  his  wife*    We  have  seen  him  in  many  situatmns,  and  had 
oceasioa  to  respect  and  love  him  in  all.     The  same  may  be  said 
of  DeBdemonar-4he  young,  the  beautiful,  the  artiess,  the  inno- 
ceat,  the  warm-hearted.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  feel  inte« 
rested  in  their  end  ? — ^But  the  action  was  not  comprised  in  four 
Vol.  III.  New  Series.  47 
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and  twenty  hours;  and  what  critic  should  approrc  the  plil^- 
Young  takes  the  same  atorjr,  and  the  unity  of  time  ts  most  diligeony 
observed  in  the  drama.  Let  us  see  at  the  expense  of  what  ab- 
surdities. The  morning  introduces  us  to  Leonora^  about  to  be 
married,  against  her  own  consent,  to  Don  Carlos.  Don  Caj4o0  ob- 
tains intelligence  of  the  loss  of  his  whole  fortune,  and  wifli  it  be 
loses  the  good  will  of  his  mistress's  father.  Here  is  one  nnr- 
rlage  most  precipitately  broken  off.  Don  Alonzo  now  makes  ap 
to  Leonora — the  man  whom  she  had  long  loved.  This  marriage 
was  concluded  as  precipitately  as  the  other  was  broken  off.  This 
may  seem  a  pretty  good  day's  work ;  but  we  are  not  at  the  emi 
yet.  Alonzo,  by  the  arts  of  his  Moorish  slave,  Zanga,  is  inspired 
with  a  jealousy  of  hh  wife,  and  gives  orders  to  Zanga  for  the 
murder  of  Don  Carlos.  These  orders  are  faithfully  executed—— 
all  within  the  day.  At  evening  Alonzo  and  his  wife  meet  in  a 
bower ;  and,  after  a  long  altercation,  most  heroically  kill  them- 
selves.— And  this  is  unity  of  time! 

The  other  excellency  of  our  old  dramatists  which  we  raen- 
tioned,  was  their  mingluig  of  lighter  and  gayer  scenes  with  their 
most  heart-breaking  tragedies.  Not  to  mention  here  (what  we 
have  insisted  upon  elsewhere)  the  air  of  probability  which  is 
given  to  their  stories,  when  the  characters  are  thus  broo^t  down 
to  our  own  level,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  strong  feeling  camotbe 
sustained  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  so  b  real  life ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes  It  is  surprising  how  the  mind 
sometimes  slips  from  under  its  load.  It  must  be  so  in  ficfitiout 
distresses ;  and  if  an  author  endeavours  to  keep  our  sympattj 
on  the  full  stretch  through  five  acts,  we  must  infallibly  laiij^  or 
fall  asleep  before  the  end  of  the  fifth.  As  to  the  common  objection 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  levity,  the  source  of  sorrow  is  inter>- 
rupted,  and  that  the  mmd  cannot  take  up  at  will  the  proper  train  of 
feeling,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  not  found  it  so  in  fact  The 
absurdities  of  the  grave-diggers  by  no  means  lessen  the  feelings 
produced  by  the  meditations  of  Hamlet  among  the  graves ;  nor 
do  the  whimsicalities  and  downright  nonsense  of  Sterne  fortify  the 
heart  against  his  pathos. 
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A  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  RussiUy  during  the  if  ear 
1812.    By  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

[From  the  Critioal  Review,  for  KoTember,  1813.3 

The  BuddeD  destruction  of  the  gigantic  army  of  Bonaparte  in 
Russia  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  wmter,  reminds  us  of 
some  of  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Divine  Power  in  the  old 
testament,  by  which  the  proud  were  humbled  and  the  mighty 
overthrown.  This  valiant  host,  which  the  conqueror  led  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe,  ap- 

feared  to  be  invincible,  and  invincible  it  would  have  been  to  any 
uman  adversary ;  but  its  destruction  was  effected  comparatively 
in  a  moment  by  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  to  a  few  degrees 
more  than  ordinary  below  the  freezing  point.  Whether  this 
awful  catastrophe  were  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  great 
governor  of  the  universe,  or  whether  it  were  the  effect  of  amhjtbn 
degenerating  into  mad  temerity  by  unexampled  success,  it  is  of 
little  difference  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  result  in  a  moral 
.point  of  view.  For  the  train  of  causation,  which  punishes  folly 
and  pride,  cruelty  and  injustice,  though  it  is  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  universe,  is  nevertheless  the  appointment  of  the 
Deity.  We,  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
God,  not  as  a  name  for  a  nonentity,  but  for  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  goodness  perpetually  active,  cannot  help  referring  to  the 
supreme  agency  the  memorable  catastrophe  which  befel  the  French 
armies  between  the  Moskwa  and  the  Vistula. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  history  of  any  people  presents  an 
instance,  or  rather  a  mass  of  instances,  of  greater  self-devotion 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  Russian  people  on  the  invasion  of 
their  country  by  the  French  army  under  Bonaparte.  Patriotism 
has  been  sometiqies  thought  to  be  the  producttmly  of  free  states ; 
but  here  we  find  it  alive  and  active  in  every  bosom  under  a  des- 
potic government.  We  find  the  inhabitants  of  all  descriptions, 
both  bond  and  free,  boors  and  nobles,  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
property  and  their  homes,  all  that  they  held  most  dear,  and  even 
life  itself,  in  order  to  preserve  the  independence  of  their  country. 
When  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  by  the  citizens  them- 
selves first  arrived,  we  believe  that  the  general  sensation  was,  that 
it  was  an  act  of  barbarous  temerity  and  infatuated  self-destruction, 
rather  than  the  sober  and  deliberate  result  of  patriotic  magnanimity 
and  ptt>8pective  calculation.  But  the  event  soon  changed  the 
general  sentiment  on  the  subject ;  and  proved  that  it  was  less  the 
effect  of  rashness  than  of  caution,  of  folly  than  of  foresight ;  and  that, 
though  the  sacrifice  was  great,  it  was  more  than  exceeded  by  the 
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Bub8e<]pieot  benefit  The  tenporary  evil  mM  inore  \ 
sated  by  the  permanent  good.  The  Russian  empire  prcteraHl 
its  independence ;  the  Rosaian  government  escaped  humiliatioa  ; 
and  Bonaparte  eiperienced  a  reveme,  whicb  gave  the  fiiHt  sifpofltl 
check  to  his  unbounded  ambitiooi  and  his  Uflparaikled  success. 

The  deciperate  resktance  which  Bonaparte  experienced  at  Sat^ 
lensko,  or  Smolettsk}  and  kideed  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
march)  after  passing  the  Rusnan  frontier,  was  a  sufficient  presage  of 
the  efforts  which  were  likeij  to  be  made  to  defeat  the  success  oC 
hk  daring  and  fli^itious  enterprise.  But  still  he  little  thought 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  Russians,  and  their  determination  not 
to  bend  tneir  necks  to  a  foreign  yoke,  would  lead  them,  as  an  act 
of  setf-defence,  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czars^ 
the  object  of  fond  and  long^cherished  veneration. 

At  the  battle  of  Borodino^  which  was  one  of  the  ooost  obstiaate 
ever  fought,  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  states  the  loss  of  the  Russians,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  to  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  thklj  thou- 
sand men,  whibt  he  computes  that  of  the  French  at  more  than 
fifty  thesaand.  **  The  horses  which  lay  on  the  ground  from  right 
to  lefl  numbered  full  five  and  twenty  thousand.  This  wide  de- 
struction cost  both  armies  nearlv  the  whole  of  their  ammunition.^* 
After  this  memorable  conflict,  m  which  whatever  might  be  their 
actual  loss,  the  French  had  certainly  no  reason  to  boast  of  their 
success,  the  Russian  general  EoutousoflT,  finding  that  Bonaparte 
had  been  powerfully  reinforced,  retired  to  Moscow,  which^instssd 
of  stayingto  defend,  he  passed  through  and  abandonedto  the  en^by^ 
In  his  despatch  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  this  occasion,  Kou- 
tousofT,  having  mentioned  the  alternative  to  which  he  was  reduced 
of  sacrificmg  Moscow,  or  of  crosching  before  the  invader,  says, 

"  Moscow  was  lefl  a  mere  desert  of  walls  and  houses,  without  an  in- 
habitant Call  to  mind  What  the  human  body  is  when  deserted  by  the 
seal !  so  is  Moscow  when  abandoned  by  its  citizens.  The  soul  of  an 
empire b  its  people;  and  wherever  they  are,  there  is  Moscow,  there 
is  the  empire  of  Russia.''    *    *    * 

'*  As  long  as  the  army  of  your  imperial  majesty  exists,  (and  it  will  exist 
as  long  as  there  is  a  RaMitti  alive  to  defend  hb  country!)  the  loss  of 
Moscow  is  not  the  loss  of  theemiHre.'' 

This  is  the.  language  of  men  resolutely  determined  lo  ^nhnre ' 
every  extremity  rather  than   that  of  foreign  subjugation.     It 
breathes  a  spirit  not  wilike  that  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  repub- 
lican heroism. 

Bonaparte  hailed  before  the  gates  of  Moscow  **  about  noon  on 
the  14th  of  Septea»ber.''  His  advanced  guard  under  Murat  and 
Beaubamois  entered  the  city  with  aH  the  pride  and  circumstance ' 
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«f  fiorioiii  war.  Bat  the  autbor  8a3rB  that  Bonaparte  deferred 
tUn  ceremoA}^ 

^  until  the  atdkerUUs  ^Ou,  cUy  should  arrire  in  deputation  to  invite 
his  entrance !  He  looked  again  and  again  towards  its  walls;  all  seemed 
busy  there,  but  nothing  presented  itself  in  the  intn  he  expected.  The 
afternoon  came,  and  jet  no  person  appeared.  He  then  took  the  reso- 
lution of  sending  a  Polish  general  into  the  town  to  suggest  ;to  the 
citizens  the  desired  deputation.  The  general  proceeded  <ni  his  er- 
rand: and  inquiring  his  way  of  a  resident  foreigner,  whom  eltaoct 
brought  in  his  path,  he  was  conducted  by  this  stranger  to  the  palace 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  government;  then  to  the  police-office^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  house  cl  the  governor  general.  In  short,  he 
laade  bis  guide  lead  him  to  every  place  where  he  might  have  any 
expectation  of  meeting  a  public  functionary ;  but  the  search  was  in 
Tain.  He  returned  to  Ni^eon,  with  the  information  that  no  legal 
Buikaritks  remained  in  Moscow ;  that  the  city  was  already  a  desert, 
and  would  soon  be  a  heap  of  ruins.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
tyrant's  expectadons  had  beeu  disappcMuted  in  the  homage  he  antici- 
pated from  a  captive  city.  No  farce  of  a  deputation,  no  keys  pre- 
sented, no  plaudits  of  the  moderation  of  the  conqueror,  were  offered  to 
the  advancing  Csssar  I  Not  one  shadow  of  respect  presented  itself 
worthy  a  Bulletin  or  a  Moniteur!  However,  the  invader  of  Rnsnia 
would  not  quite  relinquish  his  preposterous  hopes.  He  flattered  him* 
adf  that  on  the  next  day  the  resident  foreigners  at  least  would  collect 
flOnie  of  the  terrified  natives,  and  uniting  themselves  with  them  in  the 
fiMBi  ef  areproseatation  of  the  city,  would  furnish  him  with  .some  ma- 
triiats  for  pubtbhing  a  triumph.  In  this  expectation  he  took  up  his 
quarters  for  thai  night  in  the  Petrofsky  palace,  about  a  mile  from  the 
8t^  Petersbnrgh  ba^er.  The  wished-for  momhig  broke,  the  noon 
succeeded  it,  and  still  no  trace  of  a  comii^  deputation  could  foe  dis- 
cerned. Incensed  at  this  double  disappointment,  he  at  last  gave  up 
tiie  expectation ;  and  giving  orders  for  bis  guard  to  proceed,  he  en- 
tered the  town  in  sullen  silence.  Without  the  bating  of  drums, 
the  discharge  of  cannon,  or  any  of  the  parade  with  which  he  usually 
gratified  the  ptide  of  his  army,  he  tods,  possession  of  the  capital  of 
IheCzarsI 

Bonaparte  had  scarcely  entered  the  imperral  palace  when  the 
conflagration  began,  which  soon  destroyed  his  hopes  of  providing 
wioter  quarters  for  his  army  in  the  capital  of  the  Czars.  What 
woald  we  not  have  given  to  have  had  the  emotions  of  Bonaparte 
actually  described  in  this  awful  scene,  when  enveloped  by  more 
than  a  thcmsand  fires,  wych  his  criminal  aanbitioa  had  forced  the 
Bussians  to  kindle  as  the  last  efibrt  of  patriotic  martyrdom,  in 
order  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  menace  of  bis  galling  yoke ! 
Are  tyrants  ever  agiiated  by  the  sentiment  of  retribution  ?  If 
such  a  sentio^ent  ever  visited  the  sensory  of  Bonaparte,  surely  It 
mast  have  made  its  appearance  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  uq- 
speakable  horror  and  desolation. 
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fire  blazed  ia  all  quarters.  It  first  broke  out  near  the  foiindtfa^ 
hospital,  and  then,  almost  iounediateiy,  on  the  side  of  the  city  dam 
to  the  stone  bridge,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  which  tly 
lEiug  of  Naples  selected  for  his  residence.  A  third  and  more  exCe» 
sive  fire  burst  out  and  spread  itself  along  the  face  of  the  centre  of  Ukt 
town.  The  inhabitants  beheld  their  burning  houses  with  a  resignatioB 
wMch  could  only  proceed  from  the  belief  that  they  shouhl  not  loog 
survive  their  destruction.  The  conviction  that  their  losses  would 
be  deprivation  to  the  enemy  also ;  that  in  the  flames  perished  fait 
most  important  resources;  was  the  tranquillizer  of  every  r^^nC 
New  fires  broke  forth  wherever  the  French  soldiers  directed  their 
ruthless  steps.  Women  cast  themselves  into  the  flames  to  escape 
violation;  and  the  blood  of  the  brave  Muscovite  was  vainly  shied 
to  extinguish  fires  kindled  by  his  patriot  hands. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the  entrance  of  these  rob* 
bers,  a  violent  wind  arose,  and  then*  Indeed,  the  conflagration  became 
general.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  whole  extent  of  the  capital,  for 
many  wersts,  seemed  a  sheet  of  flame.  All  the  unmense  tract  of 
land  above  the  river,  which  used  to  be  covered  with  houses,  was  one 
sea  of  fire ;  and  the  sky  was  hidden  from  our  eyes  by  the  tremendous 
volumes  of  smoke  which  rolled  over  the  city.** 

Bonaparte  evidently  expected  that  after  he  had  obtained  ^os- 
tession  of  the  Russian  capital,  the  government  would  be  awed  into 
proposals  of  peace,  and  he  was,  in  some  measure,  the  dupe  of  tlu4 
expectation.  He  iodt  that  time  in  Moscow  which  he  might  bavo 
employed  in  securing  his  retreat  before  the  severities  of  the  winter 
commenced.  Finding  that  no  flags  of  truce  arrived,  Bonaparte 
made  himself  two  hiefFectual  attempts  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
KoutousoflT.  General  Lauriston,  who  was  sent  to  the  Russian 
head-quarters,  was  told  by  the  veneralile  chief  that  "both  hu 
imperial  majesty  Alexander,  and  the  nation  at  large,  were  deter- 
mined never  to  listen  to  one  pacific  word,  whilst  a  foreign  soldier 
remained  within  the  frontiers  of  their  country."  Napoleon  then 
made  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  armistice  upon  the  condition  that  tho 
French  army  should  evacuate  Moscow,  and  retire  upon  Wlazma  ; 
but  this  eflfort  proved  equally  abortive  with  the  preceding ;  and 
the  mighty  conqueror,  after  this  fatal  procrastination,  found  hioi- 
«elf  compelled  to  abandon  the  projects  of  domination  which  he 
had  conceived  before  he  left  the  Thuilleries  for  his  northern  twr 
pedition. 

Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  states  that  before  the  French  retreated 
from  Moscow,  the  part  of  the  city  which  had  escaped  the  flames 
was  abandoned  by  Napoleon  to  the  indiscriminatp  hav^  .Qod  pil- 
lage of  his  troops.  The  following  is  part  of  the  author's  descrip- 
tion of  this  scene  of  horror  and  cr uel^,  which^  (os  tha  hooov  «f 
human  nature,  we  hope  to  be  greatly  exaggerated* 
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^  Tlife  demon  of  destmetion  was  let  loose  to  satiate  {tself  \ritli 
litlinsEn  misery.  The  soldiers  of  the  camp  and  of  the  town  rushed 
from  an  quarters  to  pnrsue  their  devastating  task.  Nothing  was  to 
lie  spared ;  neither  chnrch,  nor  palace,  nor  private  dwelling,  was  to 
fee  left  unsacked,  nndestroyed.  The  fonndling  hospital  alone  (having 
l>een  made  the  asylum  of  the  French  sick,  and  which  now  contained 
several  thousand  of  the  wounded  soldiers)  was  to  be  exempt  fh>m  the 
torch  of  annihilation.'^ 

**  It  is  not  possible  for  any  imagination  that  has  not  seen  the  acts 
then  committed,  to  form  any  conception  of  their  variety  of  wickedness ; 
of  their  demoniac  wantonness  of  cruelty.** 

**  Thousands  of  these  French  ruffians,  almost  in  a  state  of  complete 
nakedness,  without  shoes,  or  any  clothing  on  their  limbs,  and  scarce  a 
centering  but  a  few  filthy  rags  flying  from  their  bodies,  were  met  in 
every  direction ;  more  like  the  banditto  their  deeds  imitated,  than  the 
•oldier,  whose  noble  profession  their  enormities  stigmatized  with  dis- 
Iprace.  In  this  wretched  plight  were  all  the  followers  of  Bonaparte. 
His  own  personal  guards  were  not  better  clad;  having  nothing  in 
their  appearance  that  spoke  their  military  order  but  the  arms  Uiey 
ea^^ried." 

We  ahoald  have  been  much  better  pleased  with  the  perusal  of 
Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  work,  if  he  had  adopted  more  precision  and 
simpncify  in  his  style.  He  accumulates  words  upon  words  till 
(bey  cease  to  convey  any  distinct  meaning.  And  this  kind  of  in* 
flated  rhetorical  style  is  more  particularly  reprehensible  in  an  hia« 
torical  work,  because  it  tends  to  excite  an  idea  that  the  writer  is 
more  studious  of  ornament  than  of  truth.  We  believe  that  no  am- 
pIification>  not  even  that  of  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  can  go  beyond  the 
Buflerings  of  the  French  after  the  frost  had  set  in  with  its  utmoat 
intensity  during  their  retreat ;  but  we  cannot  so  readily  believe 
fliat  the  whole  army  of  Napoleon,  before  leaving  Moscow,  were, 
according  to  the  above  representation,  <'  almost  in  a  stale  qf  conh 
plde  wUcedness,  wUhotU  aftoes,  or  any  clothing  on  their  limbs, 
and  scarce  a  covering  but  a  few  filthy  rags  flying  from  their  6a- 
iies,'*  &c. 

We  shall  now  foHow  the  enemy  in  their  retreat  from  the  Rus- 
sian capital,  and  exhibit  some  of  our  author's  descriptions  of  that 
ever  memorable  catastrophe.  After  the  battle  of  Wiazma,  on  the 
dd  of  November,  in  which  the  French  under  Davoust,  Ney,  and 
Beauharnois,  made  a  desperate  stand,  in  order  to  give  tine  for  the 
part  of  their  army  in  advance  to  proceed,  and  where  they  were 
defeated  by  Miloradovitch,  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  says,  that 

**flie  pursint  of  the  enemy  only  finished  with  the  night — and  such  a 
idght!  In  that  terrible  darkness  all  the  horrors  of  winter  seemed  at 
«•«©  to  \mni  upon  them.     The  snow  fell  unremittingly  till  it  covered 
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the  race  of  the  ^trtb,  aad  er^ty  ol^act  iqKnililiai  m 
ably  above  its  surrace.  The  cold  was  intolerable ;  and  bow  It  mm 
that  the  loud  complaints  of  human  nature,  suffieriiig.  wider  everj  H, 
burst  from  every  lip.  Then,  O  Napoleon!  were^hy  m^giiificeot  titlii 
of  Conqueror  J  Kingy  and  Emperor^  forgotten  in  the  general  aco— lian 
of  T^aniy  Betray er^  Murderer ! 

*'  The  morning  broke,  and  the  usual  track  of  their  march  bad  db- 
appeared.  The  weltering  bodies  of  their  eompaniona,  the  atiflcafld 
corses  of  those  who  had  perished  by  famine,  all  were  biddeii  ftoni 
their  sight  under  one  wide  waste  of  snow.  The  cry  which  tooke 
from  their  hearts  at  this  desolate  spectacle,  this  whitened  world,  wkick 
shut  from  their  emaciated  hands  every  root  of  the  earth,  ereiy  blade 
of  grass  for  their  fainting  cattle,  was  like  the  cij  at  the  jud^jmeat  daj 
— all  hope  was  vain,  and  the  direst  perdiUon  seemed  to  await  them  at 
tvery  point." 

The  winter  set  in  more  earlj  than  usual,  and  with  an  intensity 
seldom  experienced  in  its  commencement. 

'*  The  wretched  fugitives  of  Kapoleon  were  obliged  to  bivouac 
upon  the  naked  snow,  with  no  other  covering  than  the  drifting  sleet 
wMch  drove  against  their  exposed  bodies  like  the  piercing  pomts  of 
airows.  In  these  terrible  nights  of  more  ti^an  mortal  cold,  they  at- 
tempted to  light  (ires;  and  round  the  half  kindled  sparks  they  hud- 
dled together,  to  participate  the  vital  heat  each  yet  contuned.  But 
it  waa  so  small,  that  In  a  few  hours  many  hundreds  died,  and  when 
morning  dawned,  their  surviving  comrades  beheld  them  in  ghastly  cir- 
cles of  death  aroond  the  glimmering  ashes.*' 

^  *  ^  The  emperor,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  nobles,  had  abun- 
dantly funushed  the  Russian  army  with  provisions  and  winter  clothing  ; 
and,  though  out  under  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  they  hardly 
felt  its  fierceness. 

^'  Not  to  the  French  army.  The  persons  who  composed  its  l^ons 
were  most  of  them  bom  under  mora  genial  sons;  their  constitotiona 
knew  no  habits  answerable  to  tlie  attacks  wUch  woold  be  made  on 
tliem  in  cold  climates,  and  as  no  fictitious  means  had  been  prepared  of 
shielding  them  from  such  inevitable  evils,  the  consequenee  conkl  sot 
be  but  fiBital. 

"  Day  after  day  these  unhappy  men  dragged  on  their  wretched  ex- 
istence. All  military  ideas  were  thrown  aside ;  it  was  no  longer  an 
army  that  was  retreating,  but  a  multitude  of  famishing  individuals, 
each  seekii^  his  own  preservation,  and  careless  of  all  other  oljects 
in  the  world.  To  speak  of  discipline,  or  order,  was  mockery  to  them. 
They  spumed  at  a  command  so  impotent,  that  it  could  only  issue  its 
decrees  to  their  perishing  ranks.  ^  Qive  us  bread,*  they  would 
ciy,  ^  and  we  will  obey  you  T  Officer  and  private  alike  contemned 
every  eflfort  of  the  generals  to  malntidn  subordinatloB,  and  the  vIsMe 
appearance  of  an  army.  They  broke  away  in  bands,  Kke  wild  beaala 
howling  for  their  prey ;  and  rushing  together,  or  in  desperate  aolitary 
attempts,  tore  down  every  obstacle  in  their  path  to  prooure  food  tad 
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Friend  and  fbe  were  assaikd,  self  preservatida  was  their 
i  inoCiTe,  aad  when  no  Rinsian  property  presented  itself  for  plun- 
^er^  they  feH  npoa  tbehr  own  wi^ns,  and  pillaged  them  of  their  con- 
tents. A  horrible  distraction  seised  opon  thousands,  and  wherever 
they  Rioted  the  direst  spectacles  tracked  their  steps.  Their  figures 
now  appeared  hardly  human;  the  faces  of  some  were  disfigured  by 
the  loss  of  various  [batnres  from  the  inveteracy  of  the  frost;  others 
■  hmd  lost  their  hands  or  feet,  some  whole  limbs,  but  even  these  injuries 
were  small,  when  compared  with  the  combination  of  bodily  sufferings 
^hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  world)  which  fell  upon  many, 
and  produced  diseases  for  which  there  is  yei  no  name." 

The  horses  which  had  long  been  without  sufficient  forage,  and 
were,  in  fact,  emaciated  and  enfeebled  before  the  frost  commenced,  : 
were  the  first  to  perish,  by  its  inclemency.     Death  seemed,  as  if '' 
in  mercy,  sooner  to  contract  their  interval  of  suffering.    Day  and 
night  they  perished  by  hundreds. 

^  Instead  of  the  usual  complement  of  liones  to  draw  a  heavy  piece 
of  artillery  or  a  wagon,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  often  twenty,  were  put 
to  the  task.  But  even  with  thb  addition,  should  they  arrive  at  a 
rising  ground  up  which  the  load  was  to  be  drawn,  it  became  an  insure 
moiNitable  barrier,  and  guns  and  wagoos  were  abandoned.  The 
cavalry  (all  excepting  the  cavalry  of  the  guards)  were  hourly  dis- 
mounted to  assist  with  their  horses  in  these  often  vain  attempts  to 
save  their  artillery  and  baggage.  Sometimes,  to  preserve  the 
horses,  the  baggage. was  left,  and  frequently  both  were  lost  together; 
the  horses  sinking  at  once  under  the  unequal  labour,  and  the  aban- 
doned wagons  seised  in  the  sight  of  their  owners  by  tlie  hovering 
Cossacks.^ 

The  autlior  remarks,  p«  204.  that  Bonaparte's  genersJs,  either 
necretiy  or  openly,  condemned  his  encumbering  himself  with  such 
an  immense  train  of  artillery  in  his  retreat,  which  rendered  so 
Biany  horses  necessary  for  its  transport,  and,  from  the  effect 
which  il  had  in  retarding  the  march  of  the  troops  at  a  period  when 
safetj  depended  principally  upon  rapidity  of  movement,  con- 
tribfited  in  no  small  degree  to  the  destruction  of  the  army.  The 
cavalry  were  dismounted  to  provide  horses  for  the  guns.  The 
horses  perished;  and  the  guns  were  left  behind;  but  not  till  the 
dehy  had  occasioned  disasters  which  could  not  afterwards  be  re« 
paired. 

Bonaparte  with  his  chosen  band  of  satellites  arrived  at  Smo- 
lensko  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  on  the  13th  he  departed  for 
Krasnoy.  Here  be  found  that  his  pursuers  were  much  nearer 
than  tie  had  supposed ;  and  he  anxiously  awaited  the  coming  up 
of  Davoust,  who  had  been  left  to  blow  up  the  fortifications  around. 
Smolensko  before  tiie  evacuation  of  the  town.     Davoust  with  his 
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th>op8  having  arrived  wifbin  about  three  wersfs  of  KrasDoy  «b 
surprised  by  the  army  under  Miloradovitcb,  and  assailed  irMi 
such  fury  that  all  resistance  was  vain. 

^  The  Great  NaipoUen^  says  our  author,  '*  from  amidst  his  guards, 
witnessed  the  coanmencement  of  tbb  terrific  rout ;  but  not  waiting  to 
behold  its  isBue,  he  turned  his  horse,  and  fled  at  full  gallop  with  Us 
suite  towards  the  town  of  Laidy.  Thus  did  he  abandon  a  division  of 
his  army,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  affixed  so  much  consequence,  ami 
leave  to  the  l^ry  of  an  incensed  enemy,  a  field-marshal  whom  he  had 
always  affected  to  reganl  with  peculiar  esteem. 

"  The  complete  destruction  of  the  whole  corps  of  Bayoost  suc- 
ceeded to  the  acclaim  of  victory  from  the  Russian  lines.  The  criei 
of  bis  deserted  and  dying  soldiers  must  have  followed  the  flying  stepi 
of  Napoleon,  as  he  vanished  from  the  field.  He  was  deaf  to  the  ap- 
peal, and  was  seen  ao  moreV  The  wretched  creatures  who  escaped 
the  swords  of  their  conquerors,  sought  shelter  in  the  neighbourh^ 
woods  which  skirt  the  Dneiper,  for  an  extent  of  fire  wersta.  Tliere 
these  desolate  beings,  wounded,  starving,  and  naked,  laid  tbem  down 
under  tlie  frozen  thickets,  and  soon  forgot  the  desertion  of  thdr  leailer 
and  their  own  miseries  in  the  sleep  of  death.^ 

The  author  allows  that  Davoust,  instead  of  taking  to  fli^t  hlLe 
bb  master,  "  maintained  his  character  of  general  to  the  last,''  and 
did  not  recede  a  step  *'  until  the  total  destruction  of  his  division, 
and  the  flight  of  the  few  who  survived,  drew  him  along  with  them 
into  the  woods*"  The  corps  of  Ney  was  cut  off  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  of  Davoust,  and  appears  to  have  experienced  nearly 
a  similar  fate.  Ney  had  pressed  forward  with  cotafidence,  and 
"  arrived  within  half  a  cannon  shot  of  the  Russian  batteries,'^ 
which  were  disposed  so  as  to  command  the  only  passage  to  Eras- 
noy  by  the  highway,  when  he  received  a 

^'  summons  to  surrender.  At  this  he  lauglied,  still  believing  that  the 
troops  he  now  saw  were,  at  the  best,  but  a  small  detachment  *  Je 
saurai  me  faire  jour !'  exclaimed  he,  and  rushed  to  put  into  execution 
bis  determination. 

"  The  answer  to  this  reply  was  immediately  made  by  the  Russian 
gmls,  and  then,  indeed,  was  he  convinced  of  his  mistake.  He  saw 
hU  men,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  paces  from  the  cannon's 
mouths,  fall  in  whole  ranks,  but  the  instantaneous  slaughter  did  not 
check  the  resolution  either  of  the  soldiers  or  their  commander.  The 
surprise  only  seemed  to  elicit  the  full  lilaze  of  their  courage,  and  they 
cliarged  upon  the  batteries  with  the  most  furious  impetuosity.  The 
carnage  was  dreadful :  showers  of  grape  mowed  down  hundreds,  but 
still  the  vacuum  was  filled.  A  valour  worthy  of  the  noblest  cause 
was  exhibited  by  column  after  colunm  pressing  towards  the  batteries, 
to  glory  or  the  grave." 

u  #  #  »  rpjj^  wretched  survivors  followed  the  track  in  the  snow 
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■^tii  Utkihem  ^  the  fiigiUves  of  the  preeedibg  day,  and  fled  into  (lie 

4Qod»»    Ney  oroased  the  Boristhepes  at  the  extremity  of  these  thick- 

%A,  lea?iiig  in  the  hands  of  iiis  conquerors  his  colours,  eannon,  and 


When  Bonaparte  reached  Orcha,  in  his  rapid  flighty  he  learned 
^lat  his  magazines  at  Minsk  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Admiral 
Tchitchagoff,     He  had  not  evacuated  Orcha  long  before  it  was 
entered  by  the  Cossacks.     Fortune  favoured  Bonaparte,  person- 
ally, as  much  in  his  flight  from  Moscow  as  in  that  from  Egypt ; 
^nd  he  is  perhaps  doomed  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes  by 
fiome  more  ceremonious  weapon  than  the  Cossack  spear.      If 
ISonaparte  escaped,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  vigilant  pur* 
suit  on  the  part  of  Platoff,  of  Tchitchagoff,  or  of  Yigtenslein. 
Vigtenstein  nearly  came  up  with  Bonaparte  at  the  moment  of  his 
crossing  the  Berezina ;  over  which  two  bridges  had  been  thrown. 
Wc  shall  quote  the  author's  account  of  the  passage  of  this  river  by 
Napoleon  and  his  suite,  and  of  the  accumulation  of  misery,  which 
overtook  thousands  of  his  followers  at  this  point.     The  descrip- 
tion is  altogether  one  of  the  best  in  the  present  work.     The  hor- 
rors which  it  details,  and  the  sufferings  which  were  endured,  were 
so  great  as  to  render  all  exaggeration  impossible ;  and,  therefore, 
we  here  give  our  author  credit  for  fidelity  of  representation. 

*«  The  instant  the  work"  (meaning  the  bridge)  "  was  passable,  the 
impatient  Emperor  of  the  French  ordered  over  a  sufficient  number  of 
bis  guards  to  render  the  way  tolerably  safe  from  immediate  molesta- 
tion; and  the  moment  that  was  ascertained,  he  followed  with  his  suite 
and  principal  generals,  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  soldiers  pressing  after 
.him.  The  bridge  was  hardly  cleared  of  his  weight  and  of  that  of  his 
chosen  companions,  when  the  rush  of  fugitives  redoubled.  No  order 
coald  be  kept  with  the  hordes  that  poured  towards  its  passage  for 
escape  and  life,  for  the  Russians  were  in  their  rear;  the  thunder  of 
Vigtenstein  was  rolling  over  their  heads.  No  pen  can  describe  the 
.confusion  and  the  horror  of  the  scenes  which  ensued.  The  French 
army  had  lost  its  rear  guard,  and  they  found  themselves  at  once  ex- 
lH)sed  to  all  the  operations  of  the  vengeful  enemy.  On  the  right 
and  on  the  left  there  was  no  escape;  cannon,  bayonets,  and  sabres^ 
menaced  them  on  every  side  $  certain  death  was  on  their  rear ;  in  their 
front  alone  was  there  any  hope  of  safety;  ami,  frantic  with  the  de- 
sperate alternative,  thousancfo  upon  thousands  flew  towards  the  Bere- 
zina, some  plunging  into  the  river,  but  most  directing  their  steps  to 
the  newly  constructed  bridges,  which  seemed  to  offer  them  a  passage 
from  their  enemies.  Misery  had  long  disorganized  the  French  army, 
and  in  the  present  dismay  no  voice  of  onler  was  heard :  the  tumult 
was  tremendous,  was  destructive  of  each  other,  as  the  despairing 
wretches  pressed  forward  and  struggled  for  precciltnce  in  the  moment 
•f  escape^ 
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**  y  igtenstein  stood  in  honor,  viemng  this  chaos  of  boiaaii  mbgyi 
to  close  it  at  once  in  death  or  in  capiiulalion  was  the  wish  of  Ms 
brave  heart :  bat  the  enemy  was  frantic;  nothing  coald  be  heard  KM 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  cries  of  despair.  The  wounded  and  dia 
dying  covered  the  surfece  of  the  ground;  the  survivors  rushed  in  will 
fury  apon  their  aflHghted  eomractes  tm  the  bridges.  They  could  not 
penatraile,  but  only  press  ttpon  a  crowd  at  the  nearest  extremity  ;  6r 
the  wMe  bodies  of  these  passages  were  so  illed  with  desperate  In^ 
tives  that  they  crushed  on  each  other  to  sa£focfttion  and  to  death. 
Trains  of  artillery,  baggage,  eavaby,  and  wagons  of  aU  kinds,  beiiig 
intermixed  and  driven  pell-fnell  to  one  pmnt,  hundreds  of  hnman  beluga 
were  trodden  down,  trampled  on,  torn  and  mashed  to  pieces.  Oflteers 
and  soldiers  were  mingled  in  one  mass ;  self  preservation  was  the 
only  stimulus,  and  seeking  that,  many  a  despairing  wretch  precipHa-  ■ 
ted  his  comrade  to  destruction,  that  he  might  find  his  place  on  the 
bridge.  Thousands  fell  into  the  river,  thousands  threw  themselvea 
inH>  the  hideous  stream,  hoping  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  bai 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  jammed  amidst  the  blocks  of  ice  which 
rolled  atong  its  floods,  and  either  killed  m  the  concussion,  or  frosen  to 
death  by  the  extremity  of  the  cold.  The  air  resounded  with  the 
yells  and  shrieks  (it  was  something  more  horrible  than  cries)  of  the 
dying,  wounded,  and  drowning ;  but  they  were  only  heard  at  inter- 
vals, for  one  continued  roar  seemed  to  fill  the  heavens,  of  the  Russiaa 
artillery  pouring  its  floods  of  deathful  retribution  on  the  heads  of  the 
desolators  of  its  country.  Welcome  indeed  were  the  deaths  it  sent; 
few  were  his  pangs  who  fell  by  the  ball  or  the  sabre,  compared  with 
his  torture  who  lay  mangled  beneath  the  crowding  feet  of  his  comrades, 
who  expired  amid  the  crashing  horrors  of  a  world  of  ice.  But  the 
despair  of  these  fated  wretches  was  not  yet  complete.  The  head 
which  had  planned  all  these  evils  might  yet  be  amongst  them :  and 
the  bridges,  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  their  loads,  were  to  be 
ftred  t  The  deed  was  done :  and  still  crowd  upon  crowd  continued  to 
press  each  other  forward,  choking  up  the  passage  amid  bursting  flames, 
scorched  and  frozen  at  the  same  instant,  till  at  length  the  whole  sunk 
with  a  death-like  noise  into  the  bosom  of  the  Berenna.'* 

At  Smorgoni,  Bonaparte  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  to 
Marat,  and,  having  put  on  a  disguise,  according  to  the  statement 
of  our  author^ 

**  stde  infh  Caulincourt  into  a  wretched  sledge,  and  proceeded  over 
the  snows  as  swilUy  as  his  fears  would  carry  him  towards  Warsaw. 
On  the  1 7th  he  passed  through  Wikia  witliout  hardly  a  minute's  delay ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  sheltered  hb  h^  in  safety  in  the 
Polish  capital !  The  final  escape  of  Napoleon  was  known  to  a  very 
few  only  for  some  time  after  it  was  effected;  but  as  he  shot  through 
Wihia  he  found  it  expedient  to  see  Maret  The  conference  did  not 
last  nwny  minutes,  and  then  he  departed  with  as  much  secrecy  and. 
'  haste  as  if  a  pursuer  w«re  ia  every  gale.'' 
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Here  we  take  our  leave  of  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter;  but,  at  part- 
rng,  shall  just  remark  that  we  should  have  received  much  more 
pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  his  work,  and  should  have  thought  it 
worthj  of  much  higher  commendation  if  it  had  been  less  frothy 
•OkM^d  declamatory.     The  worthy  knight  has  «n  the  bad  taste  of  the 
XI>eUa  Grusca  school ;  and  we  kqow  not  a  worse  school  that  ae  mst* 
^laor  can  frequent  if  be  wkh  to  write  pure  English  or  plaio  sense. 
TV^  will  just  adduce  an  instance  or  two  of  the  affinity  in  phra* 
seok^  between  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  and  Delia  Crusca,  Anna  Ma- 
tiUa,  &€•  &c.     At  p.  139.  be  says,  that  if  the  pacific  propo- 
sals of  Bonaparte,  when  at  Moscow,  had  been  accepted,  the  Rus- 
sian people  would  have  been  **  a  nation  of  slaves,  plunged  into  a 
gv^  of  intellectual  darkness  more  barren  of  light  ilian  that  of 
iJke  remotest  hyperborean  hordes.'*^     In  the  same  p.  133.  be  talks 
of  the  ^^stm  of  menial  llglU  and  personal  liberty  which  rose 
wiih  Altxander^s  natal  star.^'     The  following  is  another  notable 
specimen  of  the  Delia  Crusca  foppery  ef  phrase :  *^  General  Milo* 
radovitch  ceased  not  to  press  upon  their  left  fiank  while  he  pro- 
ceeded with  Platoff  and  his  clouds  of  the  Don,  which,  with  a 
Jiereer  fire  than  ever  shot  from  tlie  fforeal  Momy  hung  on  the 
corps  of  Beauharaois.'' 

Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  will  probably  think  us  very  sour  curmud* 
geons  for  finding  fault  with  his  "  Boreal  Mom,^^  but  we  cannot 
compliment  the  knight  at  the  expense  of  taste  a^d  of  truth. 
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Biographical  memoir 

OF 

OLIVER  ELLSWORTH. 

[Xke  «libBUt««  of  the  namtiTe  part  of  the  following  artielc  was  originally  palAAtA 
about  a  year  ago  in  a  periodical  publicadon  of  considerable  literary  merit,  vbibl^ 
from  various  causes,  did  not  meet  with  the  sueceas  it  deserved,  and  was  eoofined 
to  a  Tery  Hmited  oireolatioii  As  the  fikcts  had  been  collected  with  eonsaderaUe 
labour,  and  from  different  sources  of  the  highest  authority^  the  writer  was  desirMS 
that  this  biography  should  appear  in  some  form  which  ought  insure  it  amort  geae- 
nl  attention.  Bat  upon  looking  ovar  it  for  the  porpotift  of  making  aome  slight  ooir> 
reo(io9s  and  additaoas  with  regard  to  (acts,  ao  many  other  alterations  suggested 
themselves^  and  so  many  observations  occurred  to  hira  as  arising  naturally  ost  of 
the  narrative,  that  he  found  it  more  easy  to  write  a  new  biography,  than  to  revise 
the  old  one.  As,  however,  the  general  statement  of  facts  is  of  course  nearty  the 
aaose,  and  some  paragraphs  have  been  retained  with  but  slight  alterations,  it  ^as 
thought  proper  to  mention  this  circumstance,  lest,  perhap»,  the  aothor  shMM  he 
fospccted  of  plagiarism  fit)m  the  former  anonymous  article.} 

Thbrb  is  ID  every  comaiunitj  a  certain  natural  aristocracji 
whose  members,  bj  the  power  of  native  talents,  fashion  to  their 
own  model  the  character  of  the  society  around  them.  Their 
individual  influence  may  oftentimes  be  scarcely  perceptible,  but 
their  aggregate  weight  is  at  len^  always  felt,  and  they  leave  the 
strong  impression  of  their  own  peculiar  genius  indelibly  stamped 
upon  the  character  of  the  age  and  nation*  These  master-spirits  of 
the  times  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes,  the  character- 
istic features  of  which  are  sometimes  blended  in  an  individual,  but 
in  the  ipam  very  strongly  dbtinguish  them  from  each  other. 
First,  may  be  ranked  those  whose  genius  is  kindled  by  the  divine 
enthiMiasm  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  who  are  largely  endowed 
with  a  facility  of  sdeetmg  and  combinmg  lofty  or  pleasing  images, 
and  with  that  creative  fancy  which  embodies  and  animates  them; 
faculties,  which,  duplayed  in  various  modes,  and  evolved  in  dX- 
ferent  degrees,  by  exercise  and  cultivation,  are  the  sources  of  aD 
that  wloms,  aad  mntb  wiuch  ^addens  life. 

Distinct  from  these  may  be  placed  the  men  of  theory  and 
abstraction — tlie  discoverers  and  the  teachers  of  high  truth  and 
general  principles;  and  lastly,  those  bom  for  the  management  of 
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'Kffimrs,  and  finrmed  by  nature  (ot  the  busde  and  the  cbnteita  of 
SLctive  life,  who,  without  waitiog  for  the  gradual  formation  of  paiw 
^icukr  habit  bj  the  alo^ir  proceas  of  education  or  of  practice,  as* 
aimilate  themaelves  at  once  to  their  atation,  and  discharge  what- 
ever duties  maj  be  imposed  upon  them  wkh  as  much  ability  aa 
if  their  whole  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  minuteat  details  of  that 
WDgle  employment.     This  last  appears  to  have  been  the  moat 
visital  form  in  which  American  genius  has  hitherto  displayed  itself. 
"We  may  as  yet  say  of  our  country,  with  regard  to  Europe,  what 
Oicero  has  observed  of  his  own,  in  comparison  with  Greece,  thu^ 
ire  must  look  thither  for  models  i^  literary  excellence— «t  home, 
ibr  esiamples  of  active  virtue — Utvirtutis  a  nostri»f  9ic  doctrimt 
mmi  ab  iUis'exempla  repdenda. 

Fisher  Ames,  indeed,  seems  to^have  possessed  a  genius  parta- 
king equally  of  many  of  the  most  briHiant  qmdities  of  the  first 
and^  second  order,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  was  equally  distin- 
guished for  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  second  and  third  classes. 
The  subject  of  (he  present  biographical  sketch,  purely  American 
in  all  his  habits  of  life,  and  the  whole  cast  of  his  mind,  may  be 
considered  as  no  unfit  representative  of  our  general  national  cha- 
racter.  With  no  one  quality  in  common  with  the  poet,  and  par- 
taking little  of  the  character  of  the  speculative  philosopher,  he 
may  be  placed,  if  not  at  the  head,  certainly  among  the  very  first 
of  the  men  formed  for  the  able  discharge  of  great  duties  m  the 
most  arduous  and  diversified  scenes  of  active  life. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  was  bom  at  Windsor,  a  village  in  the 
interior  of  Connecticut,  April  29th,  17 45^  of  respectable  but  not 
very  wealthy  parents.  He  was  brought  up  m  the  simple,  regular, 
and  frugal  mode  of  life  which  at  that  time  universally  prevailed 
throughout  the  province,  and  which  is  still,  although  in  a  less  de-* 
gree,  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  domestic  manners  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  state  of  manners  and  of  education  m  New  England,  about 
this  period,  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  rear 
up  men  fitted  to  struggle  through  the  toils,  the  difficulties,  and  the 
dangers  of  a  great  revolution,  without  endangering  the  safety  <rf 
« those  republican  institutions  for  wfaith  they  contended,  either  by 
turbulent  violence,  or  unprincipled  ambitioD.  Ap'eater  pro- 
.  portion  of  the  whole  popidatie^  of  the  cOTRtry  had.  received  a 
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tkmi  edvcittm,  liiaii  was  probtUy  tbe  cftie  to  my  ofber  ptit 
of  the  civBised  world.    Tfaut,  m  ad<fi(ioD  to  tbe  mmiber  of  meo, 
net,  indeed,  profeottdly  letrned,  but  conpeteady  iostnicted  for  aPj 
ordbiaary  purpose  of  active  Kfe,  agrest  masaof  general  Mbrmdutm 
waa  d^ised,  and  a  universal  activity  of  mind  excited,  tfaroagiMttl 
the  wfaole  conmnmity.    The  bigotry  and  fimaticisni  wUcii  occa- 
flboally  disgraced  tbe  elder  puritan  settlers  had  died  away;  minJ^ 
too,  of  their  rigid  virtue  and  highotoned  principle  bad  gradaaffy 
idecayed  with  them ;  but  enough  was  left  to  keep  up  a  very  geneni 
regard  to  moral  and  religious  character,  and  an  habitual  reference 
to  principle,  in  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  tbe 
people..    Above  all,  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country,  which  had 
just  emerged  from  the  hardships  of  a  new  and  half-peopled  colony, 
while  it  excluded  most  of  the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  refine- 
ments of  civilized  life,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  train  up  tbe 
youth  in  those  habits  of  simplicity  and  privation,  of  persona]  in- 
dependence, and  of  constant  activity  of  mind  and  body,  which — 
however  ill  the  parallel  may  accord  with  the  magnificent  illusbna 
of  classical  prejudice— in  fact  constituted  the  most  essential  part 
of  that  education  which  formed  the  heroes  and  patriots  of  repub- 
lican antiquity.     Sanctoa  tUis,  horridoj  mores'^radidit  domus, 
ac  vdere8  imitaia  Sabimts. 

In  this  state  of  society  was  Mr.  Ellsworth's  character  first 
formed,  and  the  early  impressions  of  his  youth  may  be  traced 
through  the  whole  uniform  tenor  of  his  public  and  private  life. 
His  youth  was  passed  alternately  in  agricultural  labours,  and  in  tbe 
elementary  studies  of  a  liberal  education.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  Yale  College,  but  after  some  residence  there,  in 
consequence  of  some  boyish  disgust  or  irregularity,  he  removed 
to  Princetc^,  where  he  completed  his  academic  course,  and  re- 
ceived iht  degree  of  A.  B.  in  17(^6. 

His  standmg  as  a  student  was  sufficiently  respectable ;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  been  much  more  remarkable  for  his  shrewdness 
and  adroit  management  in  all  the  little  politics  of  the  college,  than 
for  any  uncommon  proficiency  in  science  or  literature.  Within 
two  or  three  years  after  hia  leaving  college,  he  was  admitted  U> 
the  bar  in  Connecticut,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro* 
fession  in  the  county  of  Hartford.  The  jarispnidence  of  Con- 
necticut, after  a  lo^  period  of  darknesa  and  uncertainty,  bad,  a 
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life,  assttfiiad  a  regulur  form* 

Tbe  ccuDBion  law,  after  oirercoming  maiij  donbta,  and  sone 
strenooiui  oppoakionr'^  was  fuUj  received;  a  regular  mode  ^f 
practice^  not  ^erj  foroiaJ,  but  aitficieDtly  accurate  for  eveijr 
onfinarjr  purpose,  was  dow  settled ;  and  the  decisions  of*  Locd 
Mansfield,  ard  tbe  other  great  English  judges,  who  had  introduced 
light  and  order  into  tbe  scholastic  refinements  and  nice  technical 
lUstinctioos  of  the  ancient  law,  and  gradually  adapted  it  to  the  ne- 

.  cessities  of  an  enlightened  age,  and  a  commercial  people,  were  at 
lei^h  familiarly  cited  at  the  Connecticut  bar.  This  amelioration 
of  the  legal  system  was  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  correspood- 
tng  improvement  in  literature  and  taste,  and  public  speakers  and  , 
advocates  found  themselves  compelled  to  pay  much  greater 
attention  to  correctpess,  and  even  elegance,  of  lai^uage,  than  the 
public  taste  had  ever  before  required.  With  this  era  of  1^^ 
and  intellectual  light  Mr.  Ellsworth  commenced  his  profes- 
sionai  career.  He  had  not  laid  a  very  deep  foundation  either 
of  general  or  of  professional  learning;  but  the  native  vigour 
of  his  mind  supplied  every  deficiency ;  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
ceptions made  up  for  the  want  of  previous  knowledge ;  the  dili- 
gent study  of  the  cases  which  arose  in  actual  business,  stored  his 
mind  with  principles;  whatever  was  thus  acquired  was  firmly 
rooted  in  his  memory ;  and  thus,  as  be  became  eminent,  he  grew 
learned.  The  whole  powers  of  his  mind  were  applied,  with  un^ 
remitted  attention  to  the  business  of  his  profession,  and  those 
public  duties  in  which  he  was  occasionally  engaged.  Capable  of 
great  application,  and  constitutionally  full  of  ardour,  he  pursued 
every  object  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  a  strong  and  con- 
stant interest  which  never  suffered  his  mind  to  flag  or  grow  tor- 
pid with  listless  indolence.  But  his  ardour  was  always  under  the 
guidance  of  sober  reason.  His  cold  and  colourless  imagination 
never  led  him  astray  from  the  realities  of  life  to  wanton  in  the 
gay  visions  of  fancy;  and  his  attention  was  seldom  distracted  by 
that  general  literary  curiosity  which  so  often  beguiles  the  man  of 
genius  away  from  his  destined  pursuit,  to  waste  his  powers  in  stu- 
dies of  no  immediate  personal  utility.     At  the  same  time  bis  un- 

^  Se«  Root's  Reports,  ]»reface. 
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bfemished  chancteft  hfa  unifbrra  prudence  and  regnlaritjr  of 
duct,  acquired  hiin  the  general  confidence  and  reapect  of  his  ftel- 
low  citizena— a  people  in  a  remarkable  degree  attentive  to  all  tke 
decorum  and  decencies  of  civilized  life.     He  verj  soon  rose   infi 
high  reputation  and  lucrative  practice ;  and  before  be  had  hem 
long  at  the  bar  received  the  appointment  of  staters  attorney  for 
the  district  of  Hartford,  an  ofiBce  at  that  time  of  very  consider- 
able emolument.     This  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  revolutionary  war.     From  the  very  commencement 
of  that  contest  he  declared  himself  resolutely  on  the  side  of  his 
country ;  and  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  Connecticut  was 
harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  went  out  with  the  mi- 
litia of  his  county  into  actual  service,  more,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  example,  than  from  any  particular  inclination  to  military  life. 
For  several  sessions  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  decl&- 
ralloo  of  independence,  he  represented  the  town  in  which  he  re- 
aided  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state,  with  great  reputation,  and 
look  a  large  share,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  housed 
but  also  m  all  those  public  acts  and  declarations  which  were  called 
Ibrth  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times.    About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  presided  for  a  short  time  at  the  pay4ablef 
as  it  was  called,  or  office  of  public  account  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut. 

There  is  no  more  remarkable  peculiarity  in  that  curious  system 
of  political  customs  and  unwritten  law  which  constitutes  what  has 
been  quaintly  termed  the  steady  habits  of  Connecticut,  than  the 
r^ular  probation  through  which  the  public  men  of  that  state 
are  invariably  obliged  to  pass  before  they  can  rise  to  the  more 
important  offices  of  the  government.     The  political  history  of 
Connecticut  is  probably  without  a  single  instance  of  those  sud- 
den elevations,  so  frequent  in  several  of  the  larger  states  of  the 
union,  of  persons  raised  at  once  from  obscurity,  and,  without  being 
known,  even  by  reputation,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  car- 
ried on  by  the  mere  force  of  party,  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.     In  Connecticut,  no  superiority  of  talents  or  combination 
of  fortunate  circumstances,  still  less  the  arrangements  of  political 
dexterity,  can  ever  procure  for  the  aspiring  young  politician  a  full 
dispensation  from  these  preliminary  services.     He  must  always, 
for  a  certain  thne,  be  held  up  to  public  examination,  and  h  then 
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suffered  to  pass  step  by  step,  through  the  different  gradations  of 
office.  It  is  true,  that  when  he  has  once  fably  ascended  to  a  cer- 
tain height  on  this  ladder  of  promotion,  it  must  be  owing  to  some  de- 
ficiency of  character  or  of  mind,  if  he  does  not  continue  to  mount. 
As  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurs  above  him,  the  crowd  of  active  and 
aspiring  men  below,  pushes  him  on  almost  without  his  own  agency 
to  make  room  in  his  turn  for  another.  The  progress  may  be  in- 
tlccd  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  the  character  and  popularity  of 
the  individual ;  but  whatever  is  gained  is  certain,  and  the  ascent, 
though  sometioies  slow,  is  sure. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  now  fairly  entered  upon  this  career,  and 
with  a  character  and  talents  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of 
society  around  him,  he  was  enabled,  without  trick  or  artifice,  or 
the  sacrifice  of  principle,  to  take  at  the  flood  that  tide  which  leads 
ioforlune. 

In  1777  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  body  he  continued  to  hold  his  seat  for 
Beariy  three,  years,  during  the  most  dubious  and  eventful  period 
of  our  revolutionary  contest.  Here  he  was  particularly  distin- 
guished fpr  his  unyielding  firnmess  and  political  courage,  as  welf 
as  for  his  pdwers  in  debase,  and  unwearied  application  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  business.  This  last  quality,  although  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  character  of  the  statesman,  as  it  possesses 
none  of  the  glare  and  show  by  which  popular  opinion  is  dazzled, 
Vk  very  ordinarily  altogether  neglected  in  forming  our  estimate 
ef  the  talents  of  public  men.  Those  who  look  merely  upon  the 
exterior  of  public  affairs,  are  seldom  aware  that  there  is  in  every 
kgislative  body  a  constant  demand  and  employment  of  a  kind  of 
talents,  always  more  useful,  and  oftentimes  of  a  higher  order,  than 
those  by  which  the  columns  of  our  gazettes  are  filled  with  wordy 
debate  and  florid  declamation. 

Our  countrymen  have  always  been  remarkable  for  these  busi- 
nesB  ^ents,  and  they  were  at  this  period  largely  called  forth,  as 
weU  by  the  situation  of  public  affairs,  full  of  doubt,  of  difficulty,  and 
of  perU,  as  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  our  continental  congress. 
This  body,  while  it  united  in  itself  the  most  important  legislative, 
executive,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  judicial  functions,  and  ap- 
pareRtl/  wielded  without  check  or  control  the  sovereignty  of 
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the  Dafbn,  was  yet  so  Gmlted  in  its  powers,  and  fiom  its 
coDstitation  so  inefficient,  that  it  was  constantly  obl^ed  to 
recourse  to  all  the  influence  of  personal  charactery  and  of 
and  dexterous  management  of  popular  feeling,  in  ord^  to 
into  effect  the  most  urgent  and  necessary  measures.    Durbg  t 
greater  part  of  the  time  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  sat  in  coBgress 
was  a  member  of  the  Marine  committeoi  which  acted  as  a 
of  admiralty,  and  had  the  general  supermtendence  of  the  iiav^ 
affairs  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  committee  of  appe«l0» 
which,  until  the  erection  of  a  court  for  that  purpose;  in  178<l,eK* 
amined  and  reported  to  congress  upon  all  appeals  made  frooi  tfa^ 
decisions  of  the  several  admiralty  courts  established  in  the  differBii^ 
states.     Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  in  1780,  h^ 
was  elected  by  his  native  state  a  member  of  their  council,  a  body 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  senate  or  upper  house  of  our  other 
state  constitutions ;  this  place  he  held  by  annual  re-elections  until 
1784,  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  stipertor  covif  of  the 
state.      He  continued  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  judicial 
duties,  with  much  ability  and  reputatimi  for  several  years,  until  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution. 

In  1787,  Judge  Ellsworth  was  chosen  by  the  legis^ture  one  of 
the  delegates  to  represent  the  state  of  Connecticut  in  the  conven* 
tion  which  was  held  in  the  ensuing  summer  at  Philadelphia  (or  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  more  efficient  system  of  government  for  the 
confederation. 

As  the  general  political  principles  and  habits  of  the  peop^ 
were  now  fully  formed,  there  could  be  little  diversity  of  op^iai 
as  to  the  great  and  leading  principles  which  were  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  new  form  oF*  government.  But  witb  regard  to  the  particiK 
lar  mode  of  repnblicanbm  best  calculated  to  preserve  and  jse^ure 
the  ei^yment  of  our  civil  liberty,  very  different  opinions  appear 
to  haf«  been  entertained  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  even  among  those  who  afterwards  cordially 
united  in  the  support  of  our  present  constitution. 

As  the  convention  sat  with  closed  doors,  it  is  not  precisely 

known  what  were  Jadge  Ellsworth's  favourite  plans  of  goveminent, 

or  what  part  he  bore  in  forming  the  constitution  into  its  actual  shape, 

(iirtber  than  that  the  present  organization  and  mode  of  iq^poiiit* 
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meiit  of  the  serate,  was  in  part  suggested  by  him,  and  throughout 
received  bis  unifbnn  support.  It  is,  however,  in  general,  well  as- 
certakied,  that  he  was  an  industrious  and  influential  member  of  that 
iltastriouB  assembly,  and  that,  though  by  no  means  bigoted  tp  anj 
Bpecuk^ve  system  of  pure  democracy,  he  was  uniformly  desi* 
roul  of  retaining  the  most  simple  and  unmixed  republicanism  at  all 
conmtent  with  the  situation  and  probable  destinies  of  his  country* 
Having  been  called  away  by  other  duties  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention,  his  name  is  not  among  those  signed  to  the  con* 
stkotion,  but  that  instrument,  when  finally  agreed  upon,  received 
his  warmest  approbation  and  support. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Connecticut,  he  was 
eleeted  by  the  people  a  member  of  the  state  convention,  caUed 
to  consider  <ni  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  submitted  to  the 
Btaies  by  the  general  federal  convention ;  and  in  this  body,  which 
was  composed  of  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  iitate, 
be  explained,  and  defended  with  great  ability,  those  provisions  of 
the  proposed  constitution,  which  had  been  selected  as  the  objects 
of  the  most  violent  attack.  Two  of  these  speeches,  one  de& 
vered  upon  the  opening  of  the  convention,  in  which  he  enforces 
the  general  advantages  of  a  unity  of  national  government,  and  a 
second,  in  vindication  of  the  article  vesting  congress  with  the  power 
of  imposirtg  taxes  and  commercial  duties,  are  preserved  in  the 
tbkd  volume  of  that  useful  collection  of  American  documents^ 
Gary's  **  American  Museum."  The  student  of  American  pol^ 
tics,  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  debates  of  the  conv«itiont 
of  Yirginia  and  New«York,  and  with  that  admirable  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  our  constitution  contained  in  the  Federalist^  wiH 
derire  from  these  speeches  but  little  addition  to  his  stock  of  po- 
litieal  science.  They  are,  however,  extremely  well  adapted  to 
aoswer  their  immediate  purpose.  He  goes  over  the  whole  ground 
of  debate  m  a  popular  and  forcible  manner,  illustrates  his  argu- 
ment by  frequent  references  to  the  local  customs  and  institutions 
of  New  England,  and  applies  the  whole  with  much  good  sense  to 
the  particular  interests  and  policy  of  Connecticut;  In  all  proba* 
bility,  these  plain  and  popular  harangues  had  a  much  more  pow« 
erful  effect  upon  the  opinions  of  that  portion  of  his  audience  lo 
which  they  were  especially  addressed,  than  could  have  been  pro- 
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duced  bj  the  compreheoaive  views  and  acute  diacriminatkm  of 
Hamilton,  or  the  bold  and  animated  declamation  of  Patrick  Henij. 

As  soon  as  the  constitution  had  been  ratified  by  the  requbl^ 
number  of  states,  Judge  Ellsworth  was  elected  a  senator  in  tk 
first  congress  under  the  new  confederation,  which  met  at  New- 
York,  in  1789.  In  this  station,  he  contributed  largely  towardi 
■ettling  those  great  principles  upon  which  the  government  wai 
thenceforward  to  be  administered,  organizing  the  different  de- 
partments of  state,  and  planning  and  building  up  all  those  civ3 
institutions  and  schemes  of  national  policy  which  were  gradually 
formed  under  the  Washington  administration.  Among  other 
acts  of  great  public  importance,  the  bill  for  organizing  the 
judiciary  establishment  of  tHe  United  States  was  drawn  up  by 
hun,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Johnson,  his  colleague  in  the  senate  from 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  This  was  a  work  of  much  labour  and  of 
some  address,  as  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  system  which  m^ht 
not  only  answer  the  great  ends  of  public  justice,  but  at  the  same 
time  preserve  a  general  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  its  administration, 
and  maintain  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  national  govemmeqt^ 
without  encroaching  upon  the  state  jurisdictions,  or  too  rudely  in- 
novating upon  their  established  forms  of  practice.  No  part  of 
the  new  form  of  government  had  excited  more  local  jealousies,  or 
encountered  more  violent  prejudices,  than  those  articles  upon  iHbich 
the  judiciary  system  is  founded,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient,  in 
order  to  procure  for  it  a  more  favourable  reception,  to  yield  up 
several  points  of  mere  convenience  and  secondary  importance. 

The  terrifying  apprehensions  of  dangers  from  that  quarter  im- 
pending over  our  liberties,  which  were  at  this  time  entertained, 
and  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  the  arguments  urged  against  the 
useful,  and,  as  they  now  appear  to  us,  necessary,  judicial  esta- 
blishments of  the  national  government,  could  scarcely,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  be  supposed  possible,  had  no  authentic  record  of  the  fiict 
been  preserved.*  There  are  few  sources  of  higher  intellectual 
gratification  and  instruction  than  that  afforded  to  us  by  the  study 
of  the  minuter  details  of  history  and  politics  in  thus  enabling  us  to 
bring  the  past,  immediately  under  our  inspection,  and  to  place  our* 
selves,  as  it  were,  in  the  situation  of  some  superior  being,  calmly 

*  See  Lloyd's  Coogrenioii&l  Regiiter,  Tol.  8. 
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looking  domi  upon  the  tothf  the  plans,  the  deliberationSy  and  the 
contests  of  short-sighted  and  arrogant  mortals,  and  seeing  them 
gravel  J  speculating  upon  future  probabilities,  never  to  be  realized, 
elated  with  hopes  or  depressed  bj  fears,  alike  groundless  and 
emptj,  and  agitated  bj  passions  soon  to  pass  away  forever. 

It  has  been  observed  that  this  act  bears  many  marks  of  its 
ori^,  and  retains  several  strong  features  of  the  peculiar  practice 
of  Connecticut. 

When  the  senate  was  classed  by  lot,  Mr.  Ellsworth  fell  into 
that  class  whose  first  term  of  service  was  limited  to  two  years ; 
upon  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  was  re-elected  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years,  and  continued  to  hold  his  seat  untO  1796, 
daring  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  President  Wash- 
mgton. 

This  situation  contributed  much  to  evolve  the  latent  powers 
of  his  vigorous  mind,  which  was  roused  and  elevated  by  the 
collision  of  powerful  talents,  and  the  ardent  mvestigation  of  great 
questions.  Every  important  point  which  came  under  discussion 
in  the  senate,  was  examined  by  him  with  the  most  laborious  appli- 
cation, and  revolved  again  and  again  with  the  most  unremitted  and 
ardent  meditation.  During  the  course  of  such  an  investigation,  his 
niind  seemed  to  be  tasked  to  its  utmost  strength ;  and  he  would 
pass  whole  days,  and  sometimes  nights,  in  walking  up  and  down 
tia  chamber  absorbed  in  mental  labour.  It  was  almost  impossible 
Id  divert  his  attention  towards  any  other  object,  before  he  had 
thoroughly  formed  his  conclusions  on  the  subject  which  engaged 
him.  When  at  last  the  question  which  had  thus  excited  him  was 
finally  determined,  he  appeared  at  once  relieved  from  a  weight  of 
thought,  and  was  left  languid  and  exhausted,  as  if  he  had  been 
wearied  out  by  severe  bodily  labour. 

When  he  had  once  definitely  made  up  his  opinion,  after  this 
mature  and  impartial  examination,  he  was  immoveably  firm  in  his 
purpose,  and  was  often  thought  somewhat  too  strenuous  and  un- 
compromising in  the  support  of  his  own  particular  views. 

His  leading  principles  of  policy  were  simple  and  uniform.  lie 
thought  that  the  great  objects  of  national  government  should  be,  to 
give  dignity  and  stability  to  the  political  system  by  the  prompt 
and  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  keep  the  body  politic  in 
a  firm  and  healthy  tone^  by  the  most  rigid  economy  of  expendi- 
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tare,  and  a  levere  repribBmi  ninplicitf  in  aD  its  public  : 
and  institotiona. 

When  the  French  revohition  in  iti  gradoal  piogywaa^  wuki 
the  blackest  atrocities  with  the  most  splemM  phatttoM  of  r«|l*-  I 
lican  libertj,  had  giren  a  new  aspect  to  the  puMie  aOm  of  .1^ 
coontrj  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  whole  civliaed  world,  andit 
length  arrayed  the  American  peo[rie  into  tboM  pnrtiea^  wfaicb, 
although  their  ground  of  difference  is  changed,  atil  dirida  Ihe 
nation,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  together  with  a  yerj  hrg^  ■MJwiljf  of  ^ 
state  which  he  represented,  adhered  to  the  admiiNStiwIioB,  and 
supported  with  much  zeal  all  the  public  meamres  of  Prandent 
Washington. 

A  distinguished  gentleman,  whose  early  and  contlBait  hafaila  of 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  afforded  him  Ae  moat  ample 
opportunities  of  observing  the  progress  and  character  of  his  nind, 
has  expressed  his  opinion  that  in  no  part  of  his  life  did  be  dis- 
play a  more  evident  and  remarkable  development  and  progteaave 
improvement  of  talent  than  during  the  term  of  his  service  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States.  This  period  extended  nearly  to  the 
fifly-secood  year  of  his  age,  long  before  which  time  of  life,  the  uh 
tellectual  powers  of  most  men  have  arrived  at  their  (M  maturity, 
and  if  not  perfectly  stationary,  are  at  least  become  awkward  and 
unpliable  to  any  new  trains  of  thonght,  or  nnaccustomed  mode  of 
mental  exertion.  Medical  writers  have  observed  that  there  is 
nothing  which  more  powerfully  condoces  to  longevity  than  a 
strong  attachment  to  life.  This  is  peiiiaps  equally  true  with  re- 
spect to  longevity  of  mind;  and  he  who  will  not  suffer  his  mind  to 
be  benumbed  by  the  torpor  and  indffierence  of  advanch^  age, 
but  resolutely  keeps  it  open  to  the  accession  of  new  ideas,  and  en- 
gages with  ardour  and  animation  in  some  liberal  pursuit,  wOl  pre- 
serve every  faculty  m  unimpaired  vigour,  and  even  in  a  state  of 
regular  improvement,  to  a  far  later  period,  than  if.  Eke  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  he  had,  as  soon  as  the  natural  curiosity  and  ar- 
dour of  youth  abated,  narrowed  his  views  to  his  own  imme- 
diate interests  or  convenience,  and  sat  down  contented  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  with  his  present  stock  of  knowledge  and  opinions* 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1796,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation 
of  Chief  Justice  Jay,  Mr.  Ellsworth  received  the  appointoient  of 
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Oiief  Justice  of  the  United  States.     As  another  gentleman  of 
]i%ii  emineiice  had  at  first  been  selected  by  the  president  to  fill 
this  oflice»  this  was  an  unlooked  for  elevation,  and  the  nev^  chief 
Jttfllice  at  first  doubted  his  ohto  ability  to  discharge  this  high  trust. 
Ib  the  course  of  his  practice  and  judicial  duties  in  Connecticut, 
si  that  time  aloiost  wholly  an  agricultural  state,  he  had  little  in- 
docement  or  opportunity  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  princi- 
ples of  -commercial  law,  and  his  acquaintance  with  foreign  and 
natiooal  jorisprudeace  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  sub* 
jeois  wUch  had  fallen  under  his  investigation  in  the  discharge  of 
iiis  senatorial  and  other  public  duties.     Besides,  he  had  now  for 
•ereral  years  been  drawn  aside,  by  political  pursuits,  from  the 
^practice  of  his  profession,  and  no  man  who  does  not  in  some  de- 
gree judge  from  his  own  experience  can  completely  realize  how 
cFatiesGeiit  and  fleeting  are  the  impressions  left  upon  the  memory 
by  aH  those  branches  of  professional  knowledge  which  do  not 
depend  upon  general  principles  of  reason,  but,  as  must  of  necessity 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  a  considerable  part  of  every  system 
of  positive  law,  are  either  altogether  arbitrary,  or  founded  upon 
lechaicai  reasoning,  and  analogy  to  a  series  of  precedents.     Imme- 
diately upon  his  appointment  he  commenced  a  very  extensive 
course  of  legal  studies  upon  those  points  in  which  he  felt  himself 
especially  deficient,  and  pursued  it  with  unremitted  application  in 
every  interval  of  public  employment.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  had 
underrated  his  previous  acquirements,  for  neither  the  public,  nor 
the  bar  in  any  part  of  the  union,  remarked  any  deficiency  in  legal 
learning ;  nor  did  he  ever  display  in  any  of  his  judicial  opinions, 
that  unwieldly  show  of  citations  and  crude  mass  of  reading,  in 
which  those  to  whom  learning  is  not  yet  familiar,  are  so  fond  of 
indulging.     Independently  of  that  general  abilfty  and  business 
cast  of  character  which  fitted  him  for  almost  every  situation  in 
which  he  might  be  placed,  he  was  remarkably  well  adapted  for  this 
office.     U  there  was  any  station  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
formed  by  nature,  it  was  that  of  a  judge.     His  habits  of  patient 
and  impartial  investigation,  his  sound  and  accurate  judgment,  and 
his  quick  perception,  all  conspired  to  render  him  every  way  worthy 
of  the  station  which  he  filled,  and  had  his  appointment  been  mads 
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somewhat  earlier  in  life,  his  mind  more  Ifberalised  bIhI  adornted  li 
youth  by  general  learning  and  elegant  literatnre,  and  in  mature  tgt 
more  concentrated  towards  the  single  object  of  legal  science,  Ift 
would  doubtless  have  raidted  amoi^  (tie  most  accomplished  and  aMe 
magistrates  of  any  age  or  nation.  Amid  all  the  compariffve  «lhad- 
vants^es  under  which  he  laboured,  although  a  less  splettdid,  be  «rM 
probdi)ly  not  a  less  useful  oflScer,  and  if  he  threw  thtfe  new  l^t 
npoD  the  great  principles  of  natural  justice  or  commercial  )frw,  ke 
most  certainly  performed  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  hnporfidit  add 
laborious  office  not  merely  ^ith  ability,  but  with  patience,  diHg^nee^ 
and  strict  integrity.  He  rose  rapidly  in  public  opinion  and  Ae 
estimation  of  the  bar ;  and  in  a  period  of  violent  party  rancour,  Ae 
purity  and  impartiality  of  his  judicial  character  was  ontamished 
even  by  suspicion. 

It  is  a  circumstance,  which  the  presfent  poBtical  situitton  of  our 
country  has  rendered  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  (bat  In  tto 
opinion  delivered  by  the  chief  justice,  on  an  eastern  circuit.  The 
English  common  law  doctrine,  with  respect  to  allegiance  and  expa- 
triation, were  recognised  and  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  any  tbuit 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  this  doctrine,  arising 
oat  of  a  very  artificial  state  of  society,  and  generally  defended 
either  upon  common  law  principles,  or  upon  those  of  positite  na- 
tional law,  is  placed  by  the  chief  justice  upon  the  very  same  gromNl 
of  an  imaginary  social  contract,  which  formed  the  basils  of  the 
wild  speculations  of  the  citizen  of  Geneva,  and  the  pretext  Pft 
many  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  of  revolutionary  France.  So 
various  are  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  66  Inconsistent 
the  conclnsions  which  may  be  drawn  by  equally  plausible  chains 
of  reasoning  from  the  same  source. 

One  of  the  eulogists  of  Judge  Ellsworth  has  dbfeerfed,  **  (bat 
his  charges  to  the  jury  were  rich  not  only  in  legal  principles,  but 
in  moral  sentiments,  delivered  in  a  manner  wliich  gaVe  them  a 
tenfold  energy  and  impression.'*  This  is,  perhaps,  litei^lly  true; 
but  it  is  expressed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  convey  "false  and 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  character  of  his  judicial  eloquence.  Al- 
though he  doubtless  very  often  applied  and  explained,  powerfofff 
and  perspicuously,  those  sound  principles  of  sober  and  rigid  mo- 
rality which  governed  hii  own  conduct^  yet  he  did  not,  Hke  Burke 


^m  H^ialltaDf  ppaseaa  Uiat  cppulaut  and  redim^uit  mind,  whicli, 

WV^T^  inaj  be  the  iuuaediate  subject  of  its  conteqipbition,  pourf 

forth  without  effort  the  full  Qood  of  eloquence  and  reason*  io  large 

ubA  various  discourse,  fraught  with  knowledge,  and  ricn  in^moral 

wad  political  wisdom. 

This  observation  is  not  dictated  bj  any  desire  to  degrade  the 
charaiCter  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  but  is  meant  merely  to 
gwev^nt  misconception,  and  to  point  out  more  definitely  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  his  excellence.  The  danger  to  which  every 
biognqjiher  is  most  exposed,  and  it  is  one  into  which  those  of  cor 
own  country  have  very  frequently  fallen,  is  the  strong  propensity 
^  vague  and  indiscriminate  eulogy ;  and  thus,  instead  of  a  series 
of  faithful  portraits  of  our  heroes  and  sages,  the  reader  is  presented 
with  a  collection  of  Chinese  pamtings,  highly  varnished  mdeed, 
and  oftentimes  minutely  finished,  but  all  bearing  precisely  the 
sa«|e'geBeral  aspect,  and  uniformly  gaudy  and  glaring,  without  per- 
spactive  or  relief. 

For  nearly  four  years  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  continued  to  pre« 
aide  in  the  highest  court  of  law  in  the  United  States,  with  great 
dignity  and  reputation,  untQ  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1799, 
when,]|ftera  short  naval  war  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
■ome  overtures  for  a  peace  were  made  by  the  French  government 
to  President  Adams,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  mission 
of  three  envoys  plenipotentiary  to  adjust  the  existing  differences. 
To  this  important  trust  the  chief  justice  was  nominated  in  com- 
pany with  Governor  Dayie  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Hon. 
William  Vans  Murray,  at  that  time  resident  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Hague.  After  some  hesitation,  and  with 
much  reluctance,  he  accepted  the  appointment.  He  had  already 
began  to  experience  some  of  the  infirmities  of  approaching  age, 
SBd  the  fatigues  and  sickness  of  an  unusually  long  and  tempes- 
tuous wbter's  voyage,  now  gave  an  additional  shock  to  his  cod- 
stitiit^n,  and  fixed  upon  him  diseases  from  which  he  never  reco- 
vered. The  envoys-  found  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  consul,  who,  as  he  had  not  entered  into  the  views  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  executive  directory,  with  regard  to  this  country, 
nor  yet  formed  his  great  plan  of  commercial  warfare  agiunst 
Great  Britain,  readily  entered  into  negotiations  which  terminated 
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in  the  adjastment  of  differences.    The  ii^ofiiUiQii»  which.i 
phce  ad  Paris,  was  managed  on  the  part  of  France  by 
Bonaparte,  and  Flurieu  and  Rederre,  counsellors  of  state,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  principally  by  the  chief  justice-     Tbk^ 
was  to  hkn  a  perfectly  new  and  unaccustomed  scene  of  action*  a<Kl 
although  his  usual  vigour  of  mind  did  not  desert  him,  he  appeaceii 
in  it  to  leas  advantage  than  in  any  other  situation  in  which  h^wank 
placod  ID  the  course  of  his  long  and  active  life.     But  slight^  a<}* 
quainted  with  the  arts,  the  forms,  and  the  ambiguous  and  guarded 
hagiiage  of  diplomacy,  he  frequently  laid  himself  open  to  bik 
adroit  adversaries,  and  it  required  all  his  firmness  and  abiUiy  im 
reoover  the  ground  thus  incautiously  lost.     He  was  thought  hj 
the  wily  diplomatists  of  the  French  court,  to  have  wasted  much 
time  and  talent  in  endeavouring  to  prove    to  them  the  r^t  or 
wro^  of  every  position  which  was  advanced  in  the  course  of  thm 
n^otiatioo,  whSe  Hug  regarded  the  whole  business  as  a  miena 
malter  of  bargain  and  compromise ;  this,  however,  is  an  error  . 
of  jttdgttent,  tf  it  be  one,  which  I  trust  our  country  will  never , 
wish  to  see  eorrected  in  any  of  her  public  agents.     When  it  ii 
conaidered  that  ui  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  the  business  ia  , 
which  be  was  engaged,  and  the  novelty  of  his  situation,.  Juc%8 
Ellsworth  was,  during  thm  period,  suffering  under  the  attacks  of 
severe  dtseaa^  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  in  some  minor  points 
the  treaty  which  he  formed  did  not  fully  answer  the  just  claims 
and  ^poctations  of  the  American  people.     It  was,  however,  in 
aH  probabiMfy,  the  best  that  could  be  procured,  and,  as  sucb»  was 
ratified  by  the  president  and  senate. 

Being  now  advanced  in  years,  infirm  m  health,  almost  unac* 
quawted  with  the  French  language,  with  little  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  severe  and  rigid  in  his  morals  and  habits  of  life,  it  will 
readily  be  iangiBed  that  in  gay  and  luxurious  Paris  he  found 
liifflsetf  miieh  out  of  ins  proper  element  As  soon  as  the  trea^ 
of  peaee  aad  comaiereial  arrangements  was  concluded,  he  passed, 
over  to  fingiaadi  partly  for  the  gratffication  of  a  liberal  curiosity, 
but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  some  of  the 
mineral  walers  in  tiMiae  nephritic  complauits  with  which  he  w|s 
afllicted* 
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iraters  afforded  bim  little  permanent  relief;  bat  he 

gActtled  by  receiving  the  most  marked  attention  from  maaf  of  the 

lellditti^  pobfic  men  of  Oreat  Britain.     Curioaity  to  see  an  Amefi- 

cmik  (^ief  justice  also  drew  about  him  many  of  the  most  effiineat 

la#jen  and  judges.     One  of  these,  an  old  lawyer,  high^in  ofiiee, 

wtese  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  the  unyarying  routise  of  the 

biMnesa  of  Westminster-Hail,  and  whose  mind,  rendered  by  kMg 

and  uninterrupted  habit  perfectly  technical,  prepeirted  a  curious 

contrast  to  the  Tarious  talents  and  diversiBed  pursuits  of  our  chief 

JBtftiee,  h  said,  immediately  upon  his  introduction,  to  have  acoosted 

hiffl  with  **  Pray,  chief  justice,  in  what  cases  do  the  half  blood  in 

America  take  by  descent?^' 

During  his  residence  in  England,  finding  that  his  ooostUvlion 
was*  rascally  impaired,  and  too  feeble  to  again  support  the  fa* 
t^oea  of  extensive  circuits,  and  his  other  judicial  laboov,  he 
trananntted  to  President  Adams  a  resignation  of  his  ofice.  In 
theftttowing  year  he  returned  to  America,  and  retired  to  bis 
family  residence  at  Windsor.  He  had,  while  at  the  bar,  ogoyed 
a  very  lucrative  practice ;  the  profits  of  his  profession  had  always 
beeit  regiilarly  and  judiciously  invested,  and  the  fortune  thus  ac- 
quire had  been  augmented,  by  the  economy  and  simplicity  of  bis 
modt  of  life,  to  a  degree  of  wealth  rarely  found  among  that  general 
mediocrity  of  fortune  which  prevaib  throughout  Oonoectfcut. 
Thus  independent  in  his  circumstances,  and  satisfied  wkh  puUic 
hoDoors,  it  was  his  intention  to  retire  altogether  Xrom  public  life. 
The  lil^ring  disease  and  untimely  death  of  a  &voarite  son,  a 
youth  of  much  promise,  which  took  place  about  tins  time,  contri- 
buted, together  with  the  infirm  and  precarious  stale  of  Us  own 
bealtb,  to  depress  his  spirits  as  much  as  a  mind  naturally  ao  fim 
and  v^rous  could  be  affected  by  external  circumstsiieea.  Yet, 
when  ibe  freemen  of  Connecticut,  desirous  of  testifying  their  re- 
spect for  his  character  and  services,  and  strengthanuo^  their  sMe 
admiiastration  by  the  weight  of  his  talents  and  r^utation,  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  first  vacancy  which  occurred,  to  elect  him, 
in  1802,  a  member  of  the  council;  he  did  not  refuse  the  caM 
of  pubUc  duty,  and  continued  in  this  station  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  faithfully  attending  to  the  public  business,  m  spite  of  the  at- 
tacks of  disease,  and  the  pressure  of  domestic  affliction.    Be- 
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iDg  thoi  «((aio  broui^t  upoo  tke  itage  of  active  life,  Ui  Bil(inl 
wdour  wbA  euof^tmu  m  what«9ev#r  he  ^ugagfBid,  Mi4iice4  HmM 
frequMiUjr  enler  bta  the  <fetail  of  party  politico  with  mvqh  iii^ 
Q^  myif  perha(is»  with  more  wirmth  tha^  became  hia  a^  ul 
charactei:*  Hia  leisure  waa  chiefly  paased  in  agricultural  occt 
patioQS.  During  thia  period  li^  pubU^he^*  iu  one  of  the  Cousec- 
tiout  JQumahi^  a  aeriea  of  brief  eaaajs.  on  rural  aSaira^  some  of  wfapck 
cootaiiied  a  very  whimaical  nux:ture  of  agrkultufe  and  pditics. 

Hia  aeat  in  the  council  made  him,  €9  officio^  a  member  of  the 
hoard  of  feUowa  of  Yale  College ;  and  he  entered  very  aaahwalj 
into  all  the  concerna  and  intereata.  of  that  highly  reapectaUe  ^ 
important  institution.  His  official  duties  were  the  more  laborioiai 
because,  during  the  time  in  which  he  held  a  aeat  in  the  council, 
that  body  exercised  the  double  powers  of  a  constituent  bfioch  of 
the  legbhUure^  and  of  the  final  court  of  appeals  from  all  inferior 
atate  jurisdictions.  He  waa  particularly  attantive  to  this  bdtar 
departfloent  of  his  duty. 

This  unaoQ  of  iegialative  and  judicial  power%  which  had  beea 
introduced  into  several  of  our  provincial  and  state  govemneatii 
fai  imitation  of  the  Britiah  house  of  lords,  has,  afiter  long  trial  under 
Tarious  circumstaBces,  been  at  length  laid  aside  m  every  stale  ex- 
cept that  of  New- York. 

The  &cility  with  which  in  this  country  political  enora  ate  Ge^ 
rected,  old  abuses  remedied,  and  all  our  civil  iostitutbos  from  time 
to  time  adapted  le  the  existing  atale  of  society,  though  but  little 
regarded  by  ourselves,  yet  if  contrasted  with  tfie  legialation  of 
ether  countries,  affords  us  a  fit  subject  of  the  highest  national  ex- 
nltatioB.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  where  so  vaat  an  amoiint  of 
highly  cultivated  talenta  u  called  into  action,  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  every  great  public  question,  it  is  wonderful  how  firm^ 
many  of  their  ancient  abuses  and  absurdities  are  rooted  in  the 
system  of  government,  and  how  slowly  the  moat  enlightened 
speculations  make  their  way  from  the  closet  of  the  schobr  inlo 
the  pariiameirt  and  the  cabinet  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  wise  and  salutary  reforms,  (such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the 
crimfaial  code,)  which,  in  England,  after  havii^  for  years  exercised 
the  sagacity  of  their  philosophers  and  more  speculative  statesmeB 
«— their  Benthama  and  RomiUys,  are  at  length  slowly  maklsg 
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fli^fr  ^^fiii^b  &T0A1V  wfafle,  in  th!fl  comitry,  tbej  bate  been  long 

•go  ailopfed  ^bont  amy  par^e  of  pfafioBopbkal  dlsqnisftioii,  and 

cidried  at  once  itilo  effect  with  tfce  nost  happy  reaulfa.    If  h  tme, 

Hiat  this  advantage  is  not  without  its  accompanying  evHs^  aftd  the 

<eail^  WiA  which  refofm  is  efi^ted,  at  the  flaHre  Ihne  prepaH^s  the 

{mARc  mihd  fer  inncK^lrtion  intended  nfiei^ly  for  teinpol*at*jr  and  Ams 

fioos  pnfposes.    Bet  this  etfl  has  net  Mtlierto  preved  of  any  Tery 

nerioas  magdltnde,  and  then^  is  great  reason  to  trust  that  it  wfll 

grti^tasify  1)e  removted  by  the  natmral  progress  t)f  public  senrinent, 

told  <he  fbraoation  of  a  atronger  nttionai  character.    When,  at 

length,  the  dictates  of  ptitriolJBni  and  principle  shril  derive  new 

power  from  popular  opinion  and  early  feelings  and  prejudices,  our 

^poUtc  men  of  all  parties  will  perceive  that  a  sincere  respect  and 

nhifortn  support  of  those  institnfions,  under  the  shelter  of  whrcfa 

^onr  civil  liberties  have  grown  up  and  flourished,  and  an  nndevia- 

ling  regard  to  certaiki  fundamental  principles  of  government  and  of 

^fwrUic  policy,  are  essential  not  only  to  the  happiness  and  dignity 

iaf  the  nation,  birt  to  their  Own  permanent  Interest  and  reputation, 

and' to  every  lofly  purpose  of  honourable  ambition. 

The  irtconvctfienccs  incident  to  the  formation  of  this  court  6f 
errors,  as  wefl  as  to  that  of  the  superior  court,  as  it  was  fheti 
itetablished,  indt^ced  'the  legislature,  in  their  spring  session  in 
WOT,  to  new  model  their  judiciary  sysfetn.  They  organized 
three  chrcuft  fcourfs,  approximating  somewhat  more  neariy  than 
hatf  yet  been  doi^  in  C/ornie'clicut  to  the  English  nisi  prhis 
systetn,  which,  when  united,  form  a  court  of  appeals  of  the  last 
resort.  'Wb^n  this  arrangement  was  completed,  desirous  of  ^ 
Vfng  greater  ^nity  to  their  new  'system,  they  broke  through  the 
rule  by  which,  in  that  systematic  state,  all  promotions  are  made 
according  to  sbnfority  and  regular  gradation,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Cllsworth  dtief  justice  of  the  state.  He  was  not  deterred 
by  any  considerations  of  fieflse  pride,  arising  from  his  having  filled 
'Ihe  highest  judicial  station  in  the  union,  and  at  first  consented  to 
kccept  tins  appointment  to  an  office  of  a  more  limited  though  ih- 
'dependent  jurisdiction ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  session  in  which 
{his  lippoinfment  was  made,  feeling  strong  symptoms  of  a  more  vio* 
lent  recurrence  dfhis  dfeease,  he  became  convinced  of  his  inability 
to  discharse  its  duties,  and  decHned  4he  office.    A  short  and  flat- 
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tering  interral  of  health  ei»oed/bat  he  again  relapsed,  and  after  a 
•evere  iUiiefls,  which  he  bore  with  pious  fortitude,  he  died  aU  hii 
house  at  Wio^bor,  November  Sith,  1807,  io  the  sixty-third  yew 
of  his  age. 

He  ■Mrried  early  ui  life  a  ladj  of  reapectable  faoiilj  airi  coa- 
wexioBs  in  Connecticut,  hy  whoai  he  had  four  sons  amJ  three 
danghters.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life  his  (maaBy 
residence  was  at  Windsor,  where  he  li^ed  in  a  {dain  and  unosten" 
tatiotts  style.  His  habits  of  Mt  were  r^;uhr  and  frugal,  and  has 
manners  were  marked  with  a  g^we  and  digsified  siQq>licitj,  alto- 
gether in  unison  with  his  general  cinracter.  His  economy  was 
regular  and  systematic,  but  thoii^h  very  attentire  to  aU  pecuoiary 
concerns,  he  is  by  no  means  Io  be  charged  with  grorelliog  avarice 
or  sordid  parsimony.  Perfectly  free  from  the  influence  of  that 
weak  and  frivolous  vanity  which  looks  abroad  for  those  principles 
of  action  iffld  that  approbation  which  should  be  sought  within,  bk 
rule  of  Sfe  was  not  borrowed  from  the  opinion  of  the  world,  aor 
formed  to  agree  widi  the  laws  of  artiOeial  honour*  He  appeani  to 
have  been  more  under  the  control  of  inteHeet  tiiaa  of  sentiBieat; 
though  oflen  powerfully  excited  and  intmested  by  whatever  en- 
gaged his  attention,  neither  interest  nor  passion  could  overcbad 
his  strong  and  clear  perception  of  right  and  wioi^  At  the  same 
time,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  very  powerfulty  felt  that  iastiactive 
sentiment  of  moral  beauty  or  deformity  which,  in  warm  aad  gene- 
rous natures,  almoet  always  outruns  the  slew  coaclnaioQS  of  ethical 
reasoning.  Through  the  whole  course  of  an  active  life,  and  a  lai^ 
series  of  public  honours,  he  preserved  an  unspotted  reputsrtioaf  and 
enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  iqpoa 
him  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  American  colleges,  and  he 
received  at  different  times  most  of  those  literary  honours  which 
are  usuafly  conferred  upon  men  in  high  public  station.  But  they 
were  bestowed  without  solicitation,  and  received  with  iadiflEerence. 
He  was  never  much  desirous  of  decting  himself  with  these  trap- 
pings of  learning,  or  of  swelling  out  his  reputation  above  its  natnral 
bulk  by  those  adventitious  honours  which  are  so  easily  acipiired  in 
this  country,  where  every  city  is  filled  with  learned  soctetiea  am- 
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pi  J-  furnished  with  soanding  Dames  and  a  long  Hat  of  weO  titled 
otRcen* 

'  'iStiA  said' in  the  tatter  part  of  hialMb  to  bare  eoiplojvd  aom^ 

^^MHion  oT  %h'  leisare  in  the  atady  ofeontrorveiaiBl  theology,  ani 

txy  haye  been  particularly  attached  to  the  writings  of  the  p«^ 

Cbtedly  learned,  baton  soaM  peiofts  heretical,  Dr.  LardMn 

^  *  liike  most  men  who  Intve  loag  been  in  the  habil  of  public  apeakr 

fifg  witM>at  much  practioe  in  the  art  of  writing,  but  who  bare 

ahfficient  literature  and  good  taoKte  to  pewseive  the  ftuks  and  inao- 

'  Mraeieaof  theh*  own  compeaitionB,  he  eompoaad  sbwiy  and  with 

%boar*  From  tMi  ckcumatanee  aH  his  writings,  except  those  uimo 

iubjectd  purely  profeskicMiat,  eton  his  private  letters^  were  in  a  re*- 

uarkaUi  degree  brief  and  pithy ;  and  in  hia  later  judicial  opuuDns 

he  appews  to  have  eultirated  a  sivpie  eancisenesa  of  styl^  alto- 

getlm  at  TariimGe  wkh  that  wordy  diCusioo  which  has  now  be« 

€ome  the  pMvaiUsg  fintt  of  AoMiGatt  eloquence.   This  character 

"of  Ma  style  is  rendered  more  loaai^aUe  in  the  opinions  delivered 

m  the  BUpratna  oosrt  of  the  United  States,  by  the  singular  con- 

tnaaC  wbidi  it  paeaeola  to  the  elaborate  and  florid  dissertationa 

■  of  MO  of  hb  awMcktai. 

Hk  opinioMi  dehverod  in  the  anparior  oonrt  of  Connecticut  dn 
■frttmredia  Kirby'a  Reports,  and  thoae  in  the  supceme  court  of 
Urn  UnMa  State  in  Dalte'a. 

BU  poHndt  by  TrtHnbnH,  wluch  haa  been  several  times  en- 
graved, is  a  qpiritad  and  pretty  aecurate  likeness*  although  it  does 
not  bBjr  mmfey  ma  idea  of  the  characteristic  plainness  of  his  ap* 


<Mt9^  EUaweetb»  though  not  among  the  most  learned  or  bril- 
laal^  wnsi  withoilt  controversy,  one  of  the  ablest  men  whom  New 
Enghind  has  produced.    As  a  statesman  he  was  chiefly  remark- 
..^^e  fiMT  Ua  sound  gMid  sense  and  sagacity. 


-the  gift  of  heaven. 


And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

A«  tti  adkoeale  and  parliamentary  orator,  his  characteristic  fea- 

<  litfea  were  strength  and  origuiality  of  thought    In  argument  and 

debate  he  was  always  powerful  and  impressive,  frequently  ardent 

and  ssaauited ;  yet  thia  ardour  was  rattier  the  earnest  vehemence 
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of  sfrong  reason,  thui  tbe  glow  of  imagiim^iiy  or  the  wami  bunt 
of  feeling.  With  few  of  the  external  graces  of  the  orator ;  wWI 
Bf  tie  ornament  or  polish  of  language ;  not  ver  j  copious ;  not  very 
flowing ;  he  had,  in  an  ancomnion  degree,  the  power 'of  command- 
ing attention  and  enforcing  conviction.  He  satisfied  or  subdued 
the  reason,  with  little  endeavour  either  to  excite  the  feelings  mr  to 
gratify  the  fancj. 

He  did  not  bring  to  the  consideration  of  his  subject  that  ferti- 
lity of  mind,  and  opulence  of  knowledge,  which  enable  their  poa^ 
sesBor  to  examine  his  subject  in  every  possible  point  of  view, 
and  to  make  every  kind  of  information  in  some  degree  tributarj' 
to  the  investigation ;  but,  like  most  men  of  powerful  intellect,  but 
little  general  cultivation,  he  seized  at  once  upon  the  strongest 
point  and  left  it  for  no  other.  He  did  not  enter  the  field  of  con- 
troversy  in  the  glittering  panoply  of  science,  wielding  at  pleasure 
all  her  arms,  but  like  Hercules  with  his  club,  armed  with  a  single 
weapon,  but  that  one,  powerful  and  massy. 

Upon  the  bench,  his  patience  and  diligent  attention,  united  t» 
his  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  the  clearness  of  his  percep- 
tions, contributed  to  great  despatch  of  business,  and  soundness  of 
decisions.  His  opinions  at  bar,  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  re* 
ports,  are  concise  and  perspicuous.  Seizing  the  leading  points  in 
the  case,  and  throwing  aside  all  adventitious  circumstances,  he 
established  the  principle  clearly  and  definitely,  without  any 
ostentatious  parade  of  legal  research,  or  far-sought  ingemuty  of 
argument 

Considered  either  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  scholar,  he  seems  to  have 
been  rather  practically  well  informed  than  profoundly  or  exten- 
rively  learned  ;  and  although  by  no  means  dieficient  in  any  part  of 
that  knowledge  which  lies  <«  in  the  beaten  track  of  regular  study,'* 
he  had  made  little  proficiency  b  the  rarer  elegancies  of  literature, 
or  the  more  curious  parts  of  learning.  Throughout  life  he  was 
rather  a  thinking  than  a  reading  man— his  mind  was  always  ac- 
tively employed,  but  the  subjects  of  his  meditation  were  more 
generally  those  which  arose  from  the  occurrences  of  actual  life, 
than  such  as  were  furnished  by  the  speculations  of  the  learned. 
He  was  formed  by  nature  more  for  the  discharge  of  active  dutim, 
than  for  contemplative  study,  or  abstract  science. 
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That  facilitj  and  quickness  of  associatioDS,  by  wluch«  from  a 
few  faint  and  distant  hints,  a  whole  chain  of  argument  is  at  once 
evolired  in  the  mind,  was  a  faculty  which  his  intellectual  character 
eidiibited  in  very  high  perfection.     Nor  was  this  power  such  as  is 
^ten  formed  in  ordinary  minds  by  long  habits  of  business  or  study^ 
and  altogether  confined  to  certam  classes  of  ideas ;  but  the  general 
Tersatility,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of  his  talents,  was  displayed  in 
the  uniform  ability  which  he  evinced  in  numerous  and  very  dis- 
similar public  employments.     His  name  is  strongly  associated 
with  the  history  of  our  liberties,  and  of  our  most  valuable  institu^ 
lions,  and  has  already  become  venerable  as  it  has  long  been  dear 
t»  his  c4Nintry. 

V. 


ToikeEStor  rf  the  AndUctk  Magazine. 

ilR» 

Old  nations,  like  old  beiles,  are  oaturallj  inclined  io  be 
jealous  of  young  ones*  and  seldom  miss  an  opportunity  oC  mkinc 
ill-natured  reflections  on  their  youth,  their  manneni,  or  their  a^ccom- 
plbbraents.      This  jealousy  appears  more  particularly  in   fb« 
affected  contempt  with  which  the  writers  of  old  England,  aad 
especially  the  critics,  who  are  always  the  most  conceited  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  authors,  treat  every  thing  written  in  thb  new  world, 
except,  perhaps,  a  political  pamphlet,  or  speech,  that  happens  ts> 
accord  with  their  opinions.  Not  content  with  attacking  our  books 
in  a  body,  they  have  descended  even  to  words,  and  what  is  still 
more  insulting,  words  of  our  own  invention,  and  therefore  de- 
servedly dear  to  us  all.     These  they  are  pleased  hi  derisioD  to 
call  Americanisms,  as  if  an  Americanism  was  not  as  respectaUe 
as    an   Anglic'ism,   a   Gallicism,  or  any  other  ism   whatever. 
Nothing  can  be  more  provoking  than  to  see,  when  one  of  these 
critics  encounters  a  **  lengthy"  or  a  ^  progressing,''  how  the 
wretch  begins  to  grin.     He  immediately  puts  it  m  italics^  or  posts 
a  tall  note  of  admiration  at  the  end,  to  allure  his  readers  to  come 
and  gaze  at  this  curious  transatlantic  monster.     After  thus,  as  it 
were,  pointing  their  finger  in  derision  at  us,  some  of  these  vaii]|t 
silly  fellows  will  observe,  with  a  deal  of  liberality,  as  he  thinks 
fliat  the  people  of  the  new  world,  for  all  this,  are  not  quite  so  bar^ 
barous  as  some  people  think,  but  in  reality  speak  neariy  as  good 
English  as  the  cockneys ;  have  almost  as  much  refinement  as  ths 
manufacturers  of  Birmingham ;  and  are  quite  as  civilized  as  ths 
Cornish  wreckers,  or  the  students  of  the  universities.    This  at- 
tempt  to  interfere  with  the  privilege  of  speech,  a  privilege  for 
which  our  ancestors  left  their  native  country,  and  afterwards  main* 
tained  a  seven  years'  war,  is,  I  think,  an  ungenerous  return  for  the 
perfect  sobriety  of  countenance  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
listen  to  their  almost  irresistible  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and 
Liecestershire  dialects.    Neither  is  it  at  all  analogous  to  the  scru* 
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puloos delicM^ J wkbirbidi  we  rrfrakifrooi  laiq^dog  lA  tbeir  **nr4. 

I^^gBy"  their  ^*  had'nt  oughts,''  or  to  the  liberal  toleralieii  we  givte 

to  a  vast  number  of  English  books,  which  are  bought  up  in  this 

country  for  no  other  reason,  I  belieTe,  than  that  they  were  writtea 

in  Okl  England.  The  truth  is,  we  have  a  mighty  predSeclion,  or 

rather  an  indiscriminate  admiration,  for  every  thing  of  foreign 

growth,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  this  very  ignorant  and  superstitious  ve* 

neration  that  encourages  foreigners  to  treat  us  with  such  super- 

talmm  airs  of  superiority. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  patience  wiA  which  we  listen  to 
Ike  bad  English  of  Englishmen,  I  think  common  neighbourly 
politeness  might  restrain  them  from  treating  our  **  lengthys"  widi 
such  disrespect,  and  permit  us  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the 
few  Words  we  have  ventured  to  add  to  our  natural  inheritance.  Yet 
such  is  the  ingratitude  of  these  people,  that  I  have  actually  heard 
an  unfeeling  assassinator  of  the  king's  English  rail  at  the  **  ideous 
Itabettrdhy  of  the  Hunerican  abit  of  speaking." 

Setting,  however,  aside  the  courtesy  due  from  one  polite  nation 
to  another,  which  ought  to  restram  them  from  carping  at  each  other's 
modes  of  expression,  I  maintam  that  we  have  a  right  to  make  what 
alteratioitt  and  additions  we  please  in  the  language.  It  is  ours  by 
right  of  conquest,  for  when  we  wrested  these  states  from  England, 
we  subdued  the  language  with  them,  and  m  acquiring  a  right  to 
make  laws  for  the  land,  gained  also  the  power  of  making  laws  for 
flie  language.  If,  therefore,  we  should  think  proper  to  make  a 
new  grammar,  alter  the  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  invent  a 
dozen  more  letters — ^in  short,  to  nuike  a  French  revolution  among 
the  alphabet,  and,  like  true  republicans,  degrade  that  great  aristo- 
crat A.  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  set,  and  put  honest  Z.  in  its 
pbce,  I  don't  see  that  any  body  would  have  a  right  to  complain. 
To  be  sure,  when  we  subjugated  the  Ekiglish  tongue,  we  allowed  it 
to  retain  its  original  name.  But  it  is  now,  in  the  eye  of  national 
law,  the  American  language,  and  though  we  may  choose  to  retain 
the  greater  part  of  it,  as  we  did  of  their  system  of  jurisprudence, 
yet,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  genius  to 
iftake  a  better,  it  was  proper  that  we  should  make  certain  additions 
md  improvements.  Our  language,  as  well  as  almost  every  thing 
else  m  this  new  world,  wants  a  national  physiognomy;  for  if  we 
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resemble  anj  flung,  it  k  an  in&nt  before  k  growi  old  eaDi«fa  li 
look  like  any  body,  or  exhibit  even  a  family  Ukeneag. 

To  adopt  a  language,  without  making  any  alteration,  k  a  proof  of 
extreme  poverty  of  intellect,  as  well  as  want  of  spirit.  Everjr  na- 
tion ought  to  have  a  dialect  at  least  somewhat  distinct  from  al 
others,  as  a  proof  of  its  independence ;  and  I  cannot  help  viewing 
this  conspiracy  of  the  foreign  critics,  to  make  us  swallow  our  ▼erjr 
words,  as  much  more  dangerous,  as  well  as  degrading^  than 
Henry^s  plot,  the  impressment  of  seamen,  or  the  orders  in  cooociL 
The  blockade  of  /the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  was  the  original  fbooda- 
tion  of  the  present  war;  what,  then,  shall  we  say  to  this  attempt 
to  blockade  the  mouths  of  the  good  people  of  America. 

But  between  ourselves.  Sir,  I  view  this  attack  upon  one  hraocb 
of  our  manufacturing  system  in  a  very  serious  light,  as  fomskig  a 
material  part  of  that  great  system,  devised  by  the  English  gpTera- 
ment,  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  literary  dependence,  well  knowiag 
that  to  furnish  a  nation  with  books  is  to  hold  it  in  complete  so^ 
jection.  I  mean  the  light  militia  of  duodecimos  and  pamphlets^ 
which,  like  flying  artillery,  scour  the  country  fiur  and  wide,  Cfcrjt^ 
iog  ail  before  them.  It  is  these  which  do  most  of  the  good  or 
mischief  in  society,  and  enslave  or  emancipate  nations.  Y^mt 
ponderous  folios  and  fat  quartos  never  yet  altered  the  opiaioiiaflC 
the  people,  or  occasioned  a  revolution.  It  is  jour  thin  books 
that,  like  *<  lean  Cassius,''  excite  the  apprehension  of  the  tyrant 
The  influence  of  this  species  of  literature  is  indeed  wonderfiil 
in  the  present  age  of  the  world*  .  Every  body  reads  sometkiDgi 
if  it  is  only  a  newspaper  or  even  a  review,  and  I  much  question 
whether  it  is  now  possible  for  any  but  a  very  consummate  poli- 
tician to  keep  his  head  long  above  water,  unless  he  is  buoyed 
up  on  one  side  by  a  newspaper,  and  on  the  other  by  a  review* 
It  is  pretty  notorious  that  the  present  British  ministry  would 
have  been  driven  from  their  posts  by  the  spirited  attacks  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  and  Cobbett's  Register,  had  they  not  beoi 
most  manfully  backed  by  the  Quarterly,  and  Courier*  To  d^raee 
the  sovereign  of  any  reading  people  I  would  require  no  other 
army  than  the  four  and  twenty  letters  marshalled  under  able  con- 
manders. 

Conscious  of  their  importance,  the  writers  of  the  preseat  day, 
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moit  especiallj  Ae  critics,  of  whom  there  are  reckoned  not 
less  than  an  armj  of  ten  thonsaod,  who— like  a  troop  of  Swiss,  are 
to  be  let  oat  for  hire— take  great  state  upon  themselves,  and,  not 
content  with  deciding  what  is  English  in  England,  most  impndentlj 
attempt  to  take  the  very  words  out  of  our  mouths  here  in  this 
free  conntrj.  Whj,  Sir,  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  our  mouths— and  better  too,  for  there  are  a  vast 
iramber  of  our  American  patriots  who  love  talking  better  than 
buetd. 

That  the  intention  of  these  critics  is  to  establish  an  unwarrant- 
sMe  British  literary  influence  in  this  country,  and,  through  the 
medium  of  our  language,  tyrannize  over  us  as  they  did  before  the,, 
revolution,  is,  I  think,  plain  enough.  What  b  it  constitutes  per- 
fect liberty  ?— The  liberty  of  speech.  To  interfere  with  that 
liberty  is  to  infringe  on  the  right  of  national  sovereignty,  which 
consists  as  much  in  coining  words  as  in  coining  money,  and, 
fike  matrimonial  sovereignty,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  tongue.  Perhaps  some  people  who  possess  that  sort^ 
of  wisdom  which  is  only  visible  to  themselves,  may  smile  at  the 
importance  which  I  have  given  to  mere  sounds.  But  those  of 
BBore  mature  reflection  know  that  language  is  the  strongest  tie  be- 
tween nations  as  well  as  men.  Nations  no  more  than  individuals 
can  make  love  to  each  other  in  different  tongues ;  and  it  has  ac- 
cordtngiy  been  made  one  of  the  indications  of  Bonaparte's  ambi- 
tiotM  designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  world,  that  he  took  unwea- 
ried pains  to  disseminate  the  French  tongue,  and  always,  before  he 
invaded  a  country,  sent  a  good  number  of  *'  language  masters," 
by  way  of  pioneers,  to  corrupt  the  people  and  clear  the  way  for  him. 
Thus,  loo,  the  people  of  New  England,  by  only  fancying  they 
speak  better  English  than  their  neighbours,  have  acquired  a  singular 
predilection  for  England ;  and  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
France  is  to  be  traced,  according  to  the  most  keen-sighted  poli- 
tidans,  to  his  hav  jtog  learned  the  French  language. 

It  ist  therefore,  high  time,  I  thmk,  to  warn  my  countrymen  of 
fheiT  danger,  and  caH  upon  them  to  resist,  before  it  is  too  late,  this 
deep  laid  conspiracy  against  that  most  invaluable  immunity,  the 
liberty  of  speech,  without  which  we  shall,  in  a  little  time,  become 
like  duab  beasti.    Between  ourselves,  one  of  the  greatest  politi- 
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wwmihmwmmtd  ne  tint  one  of  flie  grands  of  Ar 
«M  the 'MritoAmlbj  the  Brifidi  critics,  <*od^ 
!•  tinse  geasioe  asdve  citiseaiii,  Messn.  Ijeegtkjr  snd  Pi9- 
Thej  sie  boA  parfiuneotny  vords;  (as  tliej  sij  m 
4)  tfafljr  w«K  bora  and  Imcght  op  10  tliis  coootrf,  bsve  BeTcr 
fJMit  •■t  0f  itf  mad  I  wodd  as  sooo  sabmit  to  the  inpressmeiit 
af  seMBeBkaslsiiedbiisbiiUiedoiit  of  wordsofoor  owabooest  be- 
WeshieBeverbeindyiBdepeadeotylamafradyta  we 
■  ovB  books,  and  coin  our  owa  words — two  thmgs  as  De> 
tiooal  soseicigpty,  as  maldBg  laws  snd  coiniog  money. 
The  best  waj,  perhaps,  to  ftToid  the  impeBdiag  danger  would 
be,  to  inveat  an  eotipe  new  Ismgnagf.  There  are  a  gre^  manj- 
viitees  in  this  eoitry  who  coodd  snleriaDj  assist  in  this  im- 
portant nndertaldng,  and  several  &aoos  orators  who  migfat,  wilh- 
oot  ineh  tnMble,  help  os  to  some  words  that  worid  make  good 
their  dtinenship  eren  on  board  s  British  man  of  war.  In  order  to 
€f  emagfi  this  plan,  the  test  of  Bferaij  merit  might  be  made  to 
consist  in  the  inrention  of  a  new  word,  instead  of  tbe  conception 
of  a  new  idea.  If  proper  rewards  were  held  ont  as  temptatioaB, 
I  do  reaD  J  tbtdL  that  m  so  many  talkattre  repobfics,  we  might,  at 
Bodistant  period,  collect  a  snflicient  qoantity  of  words  that  woold 
ostsUish  their  claim  to  originafity  to  anj  coort  of  criticism,  to 
begin  bosniess  00  asmaO  scale. 

Bat  it  is  hardlj  to  be  hoped  that  this  deraiMe  phn  wiD  eiw  be 
pot  in  execation.  It  b  not  easj  to  penmade  a  whole  nation  to 
forget  its  native  tongue  and  learn  another.  We  are  not  soold,  in- 
deed, as  Dr.  Johnson  was  when  he  talked  of  learning  Datcb,  bat 
we  have  lired  long  enough  in  the  world  to  get  a  habit;  and  habHi 
are  like  our  night  gown  and  slippers,  we  maj  pot  them  hy  for  n 
Ettk  time  to  walk  in  pofohc,  or  paj  visits  of  ceremonj,  bnt  when 
Bobod J  is  by,  we  are  sore  to  adl  for  the  ni^  gown  and  ^pers 


All  that  is  possible  to  be  done,  I  fisar,  is  to  recommend  to  tbe 
fourth  of  Jnly  orators,  members  of  congress,  and  emnient  literati, 
to  hold  &st  by  honest  ^  Lengthy,*'  and  stick  to  <<  Progressing,'* 
as  the  palladhim  of  our  safety,  and  the  bulwark  of  our  nidepen* 
dence.  If  tbe  preachers  would  now  and  then  mtroduce  them  into 
Iheir  seroKMB  it  would  recommend  them  most  eStctvalty ;  bnt 
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tbe J  are  so  itraogety  b^ot6d  to  what  tfaej  are  pleased  to  call 
chttMicai  modeb,  and  so  apt  to  resbt  all  innovatioiis,  good  or  bad» 
tiiat  there  b  little  hope  of  this.  Much,  however,  maj  be  done  in 
the  wajr  of  progressing  towards  this  desirable  end ;  if  we  were  Id 
enter  into  a  covenant  to  buy  no  books,  and  read  no  speeches,  bat 
SQch  as  are  not  00I7  length/  in  themselves,  hot  also  abound  in 
lengthies  and  progressings ;  if^  in  addition  to  this,  the  frshionaUe 
orators  in  congress  would  introduce  them  a  little  oAener  than  thej 
do,  it  #oald  be  die  means  of  restoring  them  to  a  greater  degree 
of  public  estimation.  They  are  almost  the  only  words  exclusively 
our  own,  and  the  last  words  a  nation  onght  to  eat,  are  words  of  its 
own  lawful  manufacturing.  For  my  part,  I  mean  to  have  a  ^star- 
ling'' taught  them,  who  shall  <<  hallow  lengthy''  hi  the  ear  of  every 
transatlantic  critic  who  shall  dare  to  beard  this  most  orthodox  and 
parliamentary  word. 

I  have  been  more  lengthy  and  zealous  in  my  defence  of  this 
little  phrase,  than  perhaps  you  may  think  was  necessary  or  proper ; 
but  the  honest  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  it  is  routed  from  the 
language,  I  shall  be  no  more 

Toar  inunUe  aennaaft, 

Lemuel  Lengthy. 

P. 
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F«r  ike  AnakUtU  Magtuim. 

METEORIC  STONES. 

IiisTANCEB  of  the  fall  of  meteoric  Btones  have  long  been  known 
io  various  parts  of  the  earth.  At  all  times,  their  descent  has  been 
attended  with  light  and  explosion,  and  if  discovered  soon  after  their 
descent,  they  are  found  more  or  less  heated.  This  phenomenon^ 
die  meteoric  stone,  so  often  noticed,  has  not  yet  received  a  solu- 
tion at  all  satisfactorj  to  me.  The  notion  diat  they  are  masses 
ejected  from  volcanoes  in  our  earth  or  moon,  seems  too  extrava- 
gant to  detain  the  attention  for  a  moment.  Such  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery as  would  be  required  to  project  these  stones  to  such  heights, 
could  not  be  discharged  sUegUlyt  and  yet  the  descent  of  me- 
teoric stones  has  never  been  attended  or  preceded  by  any  earth- 
quake, or  known  volcanic  eruption* 

The  other  supposition  that  these  meteoric  stones  are  formed 
suddenly  in  the  higher  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  by  some  won- 
derful combination  of  their  before  floating  minute  parts,  is  in  some 
small  degree  countenanced  by  the  sudden  production  of  hail  of  a 
large  size.  The  occurrence  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  hav« 
ceased  to  wonder  that  a  blast  of  excessive  cold  air,  coming  in- 
stantaneousty  m  contact  with  ambient  mobture,  should  bind  it 
together  in  masses  of  even  a  pound  weight,  although  such  a  hail- 
stone has,  perhaps,  never,  or  very  rarely,  been  known.  But  how 
much  more  out  of  the  reach  of  our  kindest  credulity  is  it,  to  be- 
lieve that  a  mass  of  iron  and  earth  of  more  than  a  hundred  weighs 
should  be  produced  in  mid-air!  In  1809, 1  think,  one  of  theso 
meteoric  stones  fell  in  or  near  Greenfield,  in  Connecticut.  The 
writer  saw  the  largest  part  of  it  which  was  found.  It  bore  the 
general  appearance  of  iron  ore ;  its  exterior  was  covered  slightly 
with  rust ;  small  portions  of  pure  malleable  iron  were  intermixed 
with  the  nuMS«    It  was  found  soon  after  its  descent,  quite  warm ; 
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Uie  usoal  meteoric  accoiopuiiniestB,  briliiaiit  light  and  lood  ex- 

plfoami,  atteoded  its  fall.    If  auch  large  and  solid  masses  are 

Senerated  m  the  upper  regions  of  air,  by  some  great   shock 

mrhich  mi^t  possibly  produce  or  be  attended  with  light  and  ex- 

plofiioo,  it  aho^d  seem  that  the  effect  bemg  produced,  the  light 

and  noise  would  cease^aad  the  newly  formed  stone  descend,  with 

the  usual  rapidity  of  other  CaJling  bodies,  quietly  to  earth.    But 

not  so  with  our  meteoric  masses ;  they  are  in  their  descent,  when 

nearest  the  earth,  seen,  or  rather  guessed  at,  by  brilliant  flashes 

of  light,  and  by  loud  noise,  and  are  found  burst  in  pieces. 

The  difficulties  suggested  to  every  mind  which  reasons  from 
what  we  know^  in  the  preceding  theories,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
pursued  now ;  volumes  might  be  written  of  the  reasons  quart  noUf 
while  the  only  countenance  afforded  is  by  a  little  hail,  a  wretched 
protection  to  the  formers  of  a  huge  irregular  stone  ! 

I  beg  leave  to  reason  from  what  we  knoWf  and  when  compelled 
to  travel  out  of  that  direct,  plain  road,  let  me  find  one  most  par- 
rallel  with  it — analogy. 

According  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  all  smaller  bodies, 
having  freedom  to  move,  tend  or  gravitate  to  their  nearest  larger 
neighbours.  Upon  which  plan  every  member  of  the  planetary 
system  is  found  to  proceed.  Most  of  the  planets  of  our  system 
are  known  to  be  attended  with  satellites,  and  from  time  to  time 
new  ones  are  discovered.  No  doubt  millions  of  bodies,  large  and 
9mally  perform  the  celestial  rounds,  to  us  utterly  unseen,  and  the 
old  whim,  that  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  taiade  to  shine  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  such  vermin  as  we  are,  is  long  since  exploded. 
This  law  of  gravitation  is  not  confined  to  act  upon  bodies  of  any 
given  diameters,  either  1,000  or  1,000,000  of  miles.  It  may  with 
equal  reasons,  act  upon  a  moon  of  one  foot  diameter  as  upon  one  of 
2,000  miles ;  then,  where  is  the  difficulty  attending  the  following 
proposition  ?  This  earth  is  attended  not  only  by  the  moon^  but 
by  numerous  satellites  of  very  inferior  and  various  dimensions 
from  one  foot  to  several  mites  in  diameter.  Some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  since,  a  meteor  was  seen  in  England,  and  I  believe  in  France,* 
which  caused  a  path  of  light  of  great  extent,  and  was  attended  by 
loud  noises.  It  did  not,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  touch  the  earth  ;  it 
was  computed,  at  the  nearest  distance,  to  be  45  miles  from  the 
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e«rtk,amllob#of  atem  9i«ili»dlM»i0rt  TJwItappMt 
kave  bten  a  Mitellite,  wlMch»  by  Mine  irrigpdarity'  in  the 
of  its  gOTtniiig  bodies,  has  been  ctfupsUed,  in  thsA  pwt  of  ii» 
orbit,  to  approach  near  cnougk  to  aarth  to  dip  fmio  the  kighmr 
parts  of  our  ataospberat  and  bjr  that  ineoiiaeivable  velockjr  whi€3lt 
is  Bocassary  to  support  it  ki  its  career,  it  canaes  a  firictioii  of  air 
which  produces  light  sod  fire.  Its  centrtfugal  power  was  (forto* 
■atelj)  able  to  restore  it  to  its  orbicular  movements  again  in  safetjr. 
That  meteor  raaj  be  placed  at  a  mean  distance  of  (say)  1,000 
miles.  Would  it  be  Titible?  Certainly  not  Would  the  tramdt 
of  such  a  meteor  be  observable  over  the  sun  or  moon  ?  Probably 
it  might ;  but  its  motion  would  necessarily  make  that  transit  almost 
instantaneous.  So  that  if  ever  observed,  it  has  passed  for  the 
transit  of  some  i$%8ect  before  the  telescope. 

I  consider  the  dieory  just  stated  to  be  consistent  wifli  what 
b  well  known  to  be  die  laws  govemirig  bodies  moving  freely  in 
space.  I  see  no  difficulty  b  the  idea  of  a  moon  of  the  diameter  of 
one  foot  any  more  than  of  2,000  miles,  revolving  around  this 
earth,  or  any  other  planet 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  necessary  a  property,  and  as  certainly  die 
destination  of  planets  to  fall,  as  of  plums  and  apples.  The  £aA 
of  the  latter  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Newton  the  doctrine 
of  gravitation.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  from  large  moons  to  fur- 
nish our  earth  at  least  with  a  great  many  small  ones. 

A  satellite  of  one  foot  diameter,  supposing  it  to  move  around 
this  earth  at  the  distance  of  500  miles,  must,  according  to  die 
laws  of  gravitation,  travel  m  its  orbit  with  a  velocity  beyond  con* 
ception  great. 

Such  a  satellite,  when,  by  some  uregularity,  caused  by  an  un- 
usual influence  of  Comets,  or  by  any  other  cause,  it  b  compelled 
to  approach  too  near  our  atmosphere,  first  touches  the  nearer  parts 
of  it,  and  wfll  be  somewhat  retarded,  and  thus  enable  the  centri- 
petal to  overcome  the  centrifugal  force,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
^ubt  that  its  velocity  will  create  so  great  a  friction  as  to  produce 
Iieat  and  light;  and  finally,  when  it  has  dipped  into  the  denser 
regions  of  air,  brilliant  flashes  of  light  and  loud  explosions,  and 
will  be  burst  m  pieces. 

Perhaps  it  b  not  supposing  irrationally,  to  suppose  that  the  pe- 
1 
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tiod  flf  11m  wvriatkM  of  dl  boAss  wfll  tormteflte  ttmn.  The 
■■irilw  bodies  wfll  ftnt  faH  to  tbeor  primaries,  these  to  their 
{MriaarieSi  and  the  great  whole  be  i^gregated,  for  ibe  pnrposea 
of  another  ahnghty  dbtribution  by  him 

^  Who  moulded  in  his  palm  these  spacious  orbs, . 

<<  And  bowFd  Aem  flaming  tiiroagh  the  dark  profomid.*' 


HISTORY 
OF  JAM£S  MITCHELL, 

A  BOY  BORN  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

[By  Jamet  Wardrop,  F.  B.  8.  E«iitar|eh.] 

Thb  following  history  of  a  boy,  born  blind  and  deaf,  aSbrdd 
a  most  interestingy  though  lamentable,  example  of  a  defect  in  the 
organization  of  the  human  frame,  which,  as  nur  as  I  know,  has  not 
yet  been  described;  and  lays  open  a  field  of  curious  and  vain* 
able  philosophical  investigation,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  much 
explored.  • 

The  boy,  when  brought  to  London,  and  put  under  my  care, 
had  passed  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  father,  a  respectable  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  by  his  sister ;  from  whom,  and  from  the  observations  I 
was  enabled  to  make,  the  subsequent  history  has  been  collected. 

He  had  the  usual  appearances  of  strength  and  good  health,  and 
his  countenance  was  extremely  pleasing,  and  indicated  a  consider- 
able deal  of  intelligence. 

On  examining  the  state  of  his  eyes,  the  pupil  of  each  was  ob- 
served to  be  obscured  by  a  cataract. 

In  the  right  eye  the  cataract  was  of  a  white  colour  and  pearly 
lastre,  and  appeared  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
The  pupil*  however,  readily  dilated  or  contracted,  according  to 
the  difierent  degrees  of  light  to  which  it  was  exposed.  The  cata- 
ract in  the  left  eye  was  not  equally  opaque ;  about  one  third  of  it 
being  dim  and  clouded,  arising,  as  it  appeared,  from  very  thin 
dusky  webs  crossing  it  in  various  directions,  the  rest  being  of  an 
opaque  white  colour.  The  pupil  of  this  eye  did  not,  however^ 
seem  so  susceptible  of  impressions  from  varieties  m  the  intensity 
of  light,  as  that  of  the  other  eye,  nor  did  he  employ  this  eye  so 
often  as  the  other  to  gratify  his  fondness  for  light. 

I  could  discover  no  defect  in  the  organization  of  his  ears. 

Soon  after  his  birth,  his  parents  observed  the  cataracts  in  both 
eyes,  and  they  also  discovered,  at  a  very  early  age,  that  he  was 
deaf,  as  no  sounds  appeared  to  excite  his  attention,  and  no  noise 
seemed  to  awake  him  during  sleep. 

About  the  time  of  life  when  he  was  attempting  to  walk,  he  began 
to  be  attracted  by  bright  and  dazzling  colours,  and  to  derive  plea- 
sure from  striking  his  teeth  with  sonorous  bodies.     He  also  ap^ 
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pMted  amdom  to  bumB  ud  feel  those  iubstances  which  had  be- 
come known  to  him  throi^h  the  medium  of  hb  other  genses. 

As  he  advanced  in  years^  varioos  circumstances  concurred  to 
prove,  that  neither  the  retina  nor  the  auditory  nerve  were  entirely 
hnensible  to  the  impressions  oi  light  and  sound ;  and  that  though 
he  derived  Kttle  information  from  these  organs,  he  received  from 
them  a  considerable  degree  of  gratification. 

He  used  to  hold  between  his  eye  and  luminous  objects  such 
bodies  as  he  had  found  to  increase  the  quantity  of  light ;  and  it 
was  one  of  his  chief  amusements  to  concentrate  the  sun's  rays,  by 
means  of  pieces  of  glass,  transparent  pebbles,  or  similar  substance^ 
which  he  held  between  his  eye  and  the  light,  and  turned  about 
in  various  directions.  There  were  other  modes  by  which  he  was 
oflen  m  the  habit  of  gratifying  his  desire  of  light.  He  would  go 
to  any  out-house  or  room  within  his  reach,  shut  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  remain  there  for  a  considerable  time,  with  bis  eyes  fixed 
on  some  small  hole  or  chink  which  admitted  the  sun's  rays, 
eagerly  catching  them.  He  would  also,  during  the  winter  nights^ 
frequently  retire  to  a  corner  of  a  dark  room,  and  kindle  a  light  for 
liis  amusement.  Such,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  degree  of  plea- 
sore  which  he  received  from  feasting  his  eyes  with  light,  that  he 
would  often  occupy  himself  in  this  manner  for  several  hours  with- 
oat  interruption.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  gratification  of  the 
other  senses,  his  countenance  and  gestures  displayed  a  most  in- 
teresthig  avidity  and  curiosity. 

It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  with  precision, 
the  degree  of  sight  which  he  enjoyed ;  but  from  the  preternatural 
aciiteness  which  his  senses  of  touch  and  smell  had  ac<|uired,  in 
conseqaence  of  having  been  habitually  employed  to  collect  that 
information  for  which  the  sight  is  peculiarly  adapted,  it  may  be 
with  confidence  presumed,  that  he  derived  little,  if  any,  assistance 
bom  his  eyes,  as  organs  of  vision.  Besides,  the  appearances  of 
the  disease  m  the  eyes  were  such  as  to  render  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that  they  enabled  him  merely  to  distinguish  some  colours 
and  differences  in  the  intensity  of  light. 

The  organs  of  hearing  seemed  equally  unfit  for  receiving  the 
impressions  of  ordinary  sounds,  as  his  eyes  were  those  of  objects 
of  sight. 

Many  circumstances,  at  the  same  time,  seemed  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  sound.  It  has  been  already 
observed,  that  he  often  amused  himself  by  striking  hard  sub- 
stances against  his  teeth,  from  which  he  appeared  to  derive  as 
much  gratification  as  he  did  from  receiving  the  impression  of  light 
on  his  eyes.  '  In  his  childhood,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  him  was  this  eager  desire  to  strike  any 
hard  substance  against  his  teefh.     He  was  particularly  gratified 
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when  it  was  a  key,  or  any  msframeTit  wUdi  |iioJht€il  a 
Bouod ;  and  he  itnick  it  always  upon  fah  front  teeth.  W 
ling  of  keya  was  given  to  him,  he  seiased  them  widi  great  wUltft 
and  tried  each  separately  by  suspending  it  loosely  between  tw*< 
hk  fingers,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  vibrate  freely ;  and  after  tinij^Hn^ 
them  amongst  his  teeth,  iff  this  manner,  he  generally  eeleetecl  oae 
from  the  others,  the  sound  of  which  seemed  to  please  faini  MMt 
This,  indeed,  was  one  of  his  most  favourite  amusemeote,  and  k 
was  surprising  how  long  it  would  arrest  his  attention,  and  wMk 
what  eagerness  he  would,  on  all  occasions,  renew  it  A  geiiaw 
aian  observing  this  circumstance,  brought  to  him  a  mnsiccl  mmf' 
box  (a  French  trinket  containing  a  small  musical  instrnttieflt,  whtefc 
played  airs  by  means  of  a  spring)  and  placed  it  between  Us  teett. 
This  seemed  not  only  to  excite  his  wonder,  but  to  afford  Urn  ex- 
qtntite  delight ;  and  his  father  and  sister,  who  were  present^  i«- 
Biarked,  that  they  had  never  seen  him  so  much  interested  oa  aay 
former  occasion.  Whilst  the  instrument  continued  to  play,  he 
kept  it  closely  between  his  teeth,  and  even  when  the  notes  weM 
«oded,  he  continued  to  hold  the  box  to  his  mouth,  and  to  exsauoe 
it  mkiotely  with  his  fingers,  his  lips,  and  the  point  of  his  Un^jae^ 
expressing,  by  hb  gestures  and  by  his  countenance,  extreme  cmr 
rk^ity. 

Besides  the  musical  snuff-box,  I  procured  forbim  a  ouuiiMu 
nmrical  key.  When  it  was  first  applied  to  his  tooth,  be  exfaibtoed 
expressMMis  of  fear  mixed  with  surprise.  However,  he  soon  per^ 
eeived  that  it  was  attended  with  no  harm,  so  that  he  not  only  al- 
lowed it  to  be  renewed,  but  he  soon  acquired  the  habit  of  vtrikiBg 
it  on  bis  own  hand,  so  as  to  make  it  sound,  and  then  louclikig  Ins 
teeth  with  it.  One  day  his  father  observed  him  place  it  upon  the  ex- 
ternal ear.  He  has  also,  on  some  occasions,  been  observed  to  tAm 
notice  of,  and  to  appear  uneasy  with,  very  loud  sounds.  Thowh, 
tfaeretbre,  tile  teeth,  besides  being  organs  of  masticatkHi,  and  «tao 
serving  as  organs  of  tonch  in  examinmg  the  food  iti  the  month,  no 
fliat  £e  bard  and  indigestible  part  may  be  rejected,  ih  Ais  boy 
they  seemed  to  be  the  best  channel  of  communicating  sound  to 
die  auditory  nerve. 

His  organs  of  touch,  of  smell,  and  of  taste,  had  all  acquired  a  pre- 
ternatural degree  of  acuteness,  and  i^peared  to  have  supplied,  in 
an  astonishing  manner,  the  deficiencies  in  the  senses  of  seeing  and 
hearing.  By  those  of  touch,  and  smell  in  particular,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  examining  every  thing  within  his  reach.  Large  objects, 
such  as  the  furniture  of  a  room,  he  felt  over  with  his  fingers,  winlst 
those  which  fpere  more  minute,  and  which  excited  nuwre  of  his 
interest,  he  applied  to  his  teeth,  or  touched  with  the  point  of  his 
tongue.  In  exercising  the  sense  of  touch,  it  was  bter^ting  to  no- 
tice the  delicate  and  precise  manner  by  which  he  applied  the  <tt* 
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f  of  bill  4illger%  and  with  what  ease  and  flexibilifj  he  would 
«naUHia<e  the  poin(  of  his  tongue  into  all  the  inequalilies  of  the 
kiod/  under  his  examination. 

But  there  were  many  substances  which  he  not  only  touched^ 
lM|tt  SHieUed  during  his  examination. 

7o  the  aenae  of  smell  he  seemed  chiefly  indebted  for  hb  know- 
ledge of  different  persons.  He  appeared  to  know  his  reiationa 
and  intimate  ^  friends  by  smelling  them  very  slightly^  and  he  at 
•nee  detected  strangers.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  at 
wlial  di^Qce  be  could  distinguish  people  by  this  sense ;  but  from 
vbal  I  w^  Me  to  observe,  he  appear e  J  to  be  able  to  do  so  atlt  con- 
pideimble  distance  from  the  object.  This  was  particularly  striking 
yrbeii  a  person  entered  the  room,  as  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this 
|»efore  h^  could  derive  information  from  any  other  sense  than 
thai  of  smell.^ 

In  selecting  bis  food  he  was  always  guided  by  his  sense  of 
smell ;  for  he  never  took  any  thing  into  his  mouth  without  pre- 
viously smelling  it  attentively. 

His  taste  was  extremely  delicate,  and  he  showed  a  great  predi- 
lection for  some  kinds  of  food,  whilst  there  were  others  of  which 
Jbe  never  partook.  He  had  on  no  occasion  tasted  biitter,  cheese, 
or  any  of  the  pulpy  fruits  ;  but  he  was  fond  of  milk,  plain-dressed 
anii^  food^  apples,  peas,  and  other  simple  nutriment  He  never 
took  food  from  any  one  but  his  parents  or  sister. 

But  the  imperfections  which  have  been  noticed  in  his  (urgans  of 
Aigbt  and  of  hearing,  were  by  no  means  accompanied  with  sucb 
defects  in  the  powers  of  his  mind  as  might  be  suspected.  He 
4ieem0d  to  possess  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  m  a  consider- 
able degree,  and  when  we  reflect  that  his  channels  of  cosunaoication 
.with  the  external  world  must  have  affi>rded  very  stow  means  of 
acqinring  information,  it  is  rather  surprising  bow  much  knowledge 
he  bad  obtained. 

Impresaions  transmitted  to  the  human  soul  tbrougb  the  medium 
cf  one  sense  might  call  mto  being  some  of  the  most  important 
(^lerationa  of  intellect  Facts  have  been  given  to  prove  that  this 
boy  poBsessed  both  recollection  and  judgment    We  are  ignorant 

•  Perhaps  he  might  have  heen  informed  of  the  approach  of  a  person  hy  the  vibra* 
lion  of  the  floor  of  ttie  room  being  communicated  to  his  organs  of  touch. 

<«<|midleseBlaosLuco(M.  Ucsmortiers  obserres)  ne  regardent  pas  leur  mere 
eUeabeaulesappeller;  iU  nel'entcndent point;  maissielltffrottele  piedsurlecar- 
ieao.ilssententoemoavement.etsetounient  aussitdtversene.  »f  1^>*  ^®.  **^1°S: 
4e«  tomboors,  des  voitures,  des  cheraux,  le  mouveTnent  mSme  rf'im  hotmne  qui  marcbe 
tenure  enx,  se  fait  queJqoefois  sentir  aux  poignets,  m«»  Ic  plus  souvent  k  I  esto- 
W^  Plutftt  a«  cVnoi  nerreux  du  diapWme.  Cert  une  fHo«^  «J»^2^^^4; 
que  la  senribitit6  de  cette  partie  dans  les  Sourds-Muets,  ceHc  dc  Pjeds,  et  en  grtobwl 
de  tittt  le  corps,  aux  impressions  du  bruit  et  dn  mouvemetit.  El^  ^;j^^^}^*^ 
Uen  des  circonstances  oil  des  oreiUes  dfelicates  ne  disent  nen."  See  Mfemoire  sur 
lei  Sourdes-Muets  de  Naissanoe,  par  le  Bouvyer  DesmorUers.    Paris,  An.  Till. 
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of  the  qualities  of  hoim  whkk  iaflucaeed  lib  dgtaiMiMitioM  ill 
his  affections.      On  M.  occaaioDS,  hoiMvery  H   was  deuv  Hi 
be  made  his  experiments  oa  the  objects  which  he  cxaaiiiied  «rfi 
all  (he  accuracy  and  caution  that  hs  circaaMcribed  meaas^gw 
ing  iatelligence  could  admit.    The  sensea  he  enjoyed  being  tfam 
disciplined,  acquired  a  preternatural  degree  of  acateneas,  muk 
must  have  furnished  him  with  informatioo  respeetiiig  the  qnalides 
of  many  bodies,  which  we  either  overlook,  or  are  ior  the  hahat  ef 
obtaining  throng  oUier  channels. 

Pttbaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  boy's  nwid  wasbii 
avidity  and  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  dMferewt  ob- 
jects around  him.  When  a  person  came  into  the  room  where  he 
was,  the  moment  he  knew  of  his  presence,  he  fearlessly  w«iit  wp 
to  him,  and  touched  him  all  over,  and  smelled  him  with  eagerness. 
He  showed  the  same  inquisitiveness  in  becoming  acquainted  wiA 
every  thing  within  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  was  daily  Id 
the  habit  cf  exploring  the  objects  around  his  father's  abiMle.  He 
had  become  £Eiiniliar  with  all  the  most  minute  parts  of  the  heme 
and  furniture,  the  out-houses,  and  several  of  the  aij^aoent  fields, 
and  the  various  farming  utensils. 

He  showed  great  partiality  to  some  aniBMh,  partioulariy  fe 
horses,  and  nothing  seemed  to  give  him  more  delight  than  to  be 
put  on  one  of  their  backs.  W^n  his  father  went  out- to  ride,  he 
was  always  the  first  to  watch  his  return ;  and  it  was  estoeishiw^ 
how  he  became  warned  of  this,  from  remarking  a  variety  of  Kttfo 
incidents.  His  father  putting  oa  his  boots,  and  such  lihe  ocevi^ 
rences,  were  all  accurately  observed  by  the  boy,  and  led' him  fe 
conclude  how  his  &ther  was  to  be  empkyed.  In  the  remote 
situation  where  he  resided,  male  visiters  were  most  frequent-, 
and,  therefore,  the  first  thing  he  generally  did,  was  to  examne 
whether  or  not  the  stranger  wore  boots ;  if  he  did,  he  iounediatdj 
quitted  him,  went  to  the  tobby,  found  out,  and  accurately  ex* 
amined,  his  whip,  then  proceeded  to  the  stable  and  handled  his 
horse  with  great  care,  and  the  utmost  attention.  It  occasionalty 
happened,  that  visiters  arrived  in  a  carriage.  He  never  fiuied 
to  go  to  the  place  where  the  carriage  stood,  examined  the  whole 
of  it  with  much  anxiety,  and  amused  himself  with  the  elasticity 
of  the  springs. 

The  locks  of  doors  attracted  mnch  of  his  notice^  and  he  seemed 
to  derive  great  pleasure  from  turning  the  keys. 

He  was  very  docile  and  obedient  to  hb  father  and  to  his  sister^ 
who  accompanied  him  to  London,  and  reposed  in  them  every  con- 
fidence for  his  safety,  and  for  the  means  of  his  subsistence. 

It  has  been  unready  noticed,  that  he  never  took  food  from  any 
one  but  the  branches  of  his  own  family.  I  several  times  offered 
him  an  apple,  of  which  I  knew  he  was  extremely  fond,  but  be  al< 
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W^gr^^ftfmed  k  wkk  tigm  of  niittrtwty  tboogh  the  iame  apple,  a& 
terwarda  given  him  hy  bk  nster,  was  accepted  of  greediSy. 
..  It  was  diffiook  to  aseertaio  the  mamier  in  which  his  mind  was 
S^ided  in  the  judgmeut  he  formed  of  strangers,  as  there  were 
0ORie  people  whom  he  nerer  permitted  to  approach  him,  whilst 
fitkers  wA  once  excited  his  interest  and  attention. 

The  opinions  which  he  formed  of  individuals,  and  the  means  he 
eoploTea  to  stodj  tb«r  character,  were  extremely  interesting. 
In  doing  this,  he  appeared  to  be  chieflj  influenced  bj  the  impres- 
fions  communicated  to  him  hy  his  sense  of  smell.  When  a  stran- 
ger appc€iached  him,  he  eagerly  began  to  touch  some  part  of  his 
hody^  ccHnmooly  taking  hold  <tf  the  arm,  which  he  held  near  his 
Mse^  and  after  two  or  three  strong  inspirations,  through  the  nos- 
trils^  be  appeared  to  form  a  decided  opinion  regarding  him.  If 
this  was  favourable,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  become  more  inti* 
male,  ejLainined  iwMe  minutely  his  dress,  and  expressed  by  his 
eountenance  more  or  less  satisfaction :  but  if  it  happened  to  be  un- 
finvouraUe,  he  suddenly  went  off  to  a  distance,  with  expressions 
of  carelesness  or  of  disgust. 

When  he  was  first  brought  to  my  house  to  have  his  eyes  exa- 
nined,  he  both  touched  ai^  saaelled  several  parts  of  my  body, 
md  the  following  day,  whenever  he  found  me  near  him,  he  grasped 
iny  arm,  then  smelled  it,  and  immediately  recognised  me ;  which 
he  signiiSed  to  his  father  by  touching  his  eyelids  with  the  fingers 
of  both  hands,  and  imitating  the  examination  of  bis  eyes,  which  I 
Ind  formerly  made.  I  was  yery  much  struck  with  his  behaviour 
daring  this  examination.  He  held  his  head,  and  allowed  his  eyes 
to  be  touched,  with  an  apparent  interest  and  anxiety,  as  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  the  object  of  my  occupation.  On  expressing  to 
his  father  my  surprise  at  the  apparent  consciousness  of  the  boy  of 
what  was  to  be  done,  he  said  that  he  had  frequently,  durmg  the 
voyage  from  Scotland,  signified  his  expectation  and  his  desire  that 
some  operation  should  be  perforoied  on  his  eyes.  About  two 
years  before  this  period,  he  had  been  brought  up  to  London  by 
8ea»  with  the  hope  of  getting  an  attempt  made  to  improve  his  sight 
and  his  bearing.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  of  both  ears 
was  punctured  by  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  with  no  benefit ;  and  seve- 
ral medical  gentlemen  examined  his  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to 
perform  some  operatbns  on  them.  In  this,  however,  they  com- 
pletely failed,  from  the  powerful  resistance  which  he  made  to  all 
their  efforts  io  secure  him,  and  hold  the  eye  quiet.  The  lively 
remembrance  which  he  seemed  to  have  of  these  events,  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  circumstances  attending  his  coming  here 
at  this  time,  made  him  very  naturally  conceive  that  his  parents 
had  again  brought  him  from  home  with  the  same  view  as  formerly. 
During  the  first  examination,  and  on  several  future  ones,  when  I 
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porpoaelybandtedthe^jreMii^r,  I  wii  •ofprffled  Itf^  Aidlin 
submit  to-everjr  thing  that  was  done,  wkb  fortitude  uA  oompiutiB 
resiginttion ;  as  if  he  ms  peMMded  that  be  had  an  oi^an  imjia^ 
fectlj  developed,  and  an  imperfection  td  be  reme^d  by  At  asrirt* 
ftnoe  of  his  ietlow  creafnres. 

Many  little  incidents  in  fats  life  have  dKspbyed  a  gooi  4eti  eff 
reasoning  and  observation.  On  one  occasion,  a  pm  ^  nhom 
were  given  to  bim,  which  he  found  too  small,  and  his  OMMber  pot 
them  aside  into  a  closet.  Some  time  afterwards,  young  Mitch^ 
found  means  to  get  the  )cey  of  the  closet,  <^>ened  the  door,  and 
faking  out  the  shoes,  put  them  on  a  young  man,  his  attemtenf, 
whom  they  fitted  exactly. 

On  another  occasion,  finding  Ms  sister^  shoes  veiy  vret,  lie 
appeared  uneasy  until  she  changed  them. 

From  his  father  having  had  form  servants,  he  attem|yted  to 
imitate  them  in  some  of  their  employments,  and  was  partieularly 
fond  of  assisting  them  in  cleaning  the  stable. 

At  one  time,  when  his  brothers  were  employed  making  i>aalQrt- 
work,  he  attempted  to  imitate  them ;  hut  he  did  not  aeem  to  bky^ 
pafienoe  to  overcome  tiie  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount* 

In  many  of  his  actions,  he  displayed  a  retentive  memory,  and 
in  no  one  was  diis  more  remarkable  than  on  his  second  voyage  im 
London.  Indeed,  as  the  objects  of  his  attention  must  have  be^ 
very  ttmited,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  fow  should  be 
weU  remembered. 

He  seemed  to  seleot  nod  show  a  preference  to  particultt*/br^ 
mndlsy  and  other  qualUies  of  bodies*  He  has  often  been  el^ 
served  to  break  substances  with  his  teeth,  or  by  other  means,  do 
as  to  give  them  a  form  which  seemed  to  please  him.  H^e  also  pre* 
ferred  to  touch  those  subatances  whi^Sh  were  smooth,  and  waidl 
had  a  rounded  form ;  and  he  has  been  knoirn  to  employ  many 
hours  m  selecting  from  the  chifnnel  of  a  river,  which  was  near  hia 
father's  house,  small  stones  of  a  rounded  shape,  neariy  of  the 
same  weight,  and  having  smooth  surfoces^  These,  too,  be  Would 
arrange  in'  a  circular  form  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  andphice  hni* 
aelf  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  He  also  seemed  to  be  much 
pleased  with  some  smeHs,  and  equally  disgustod  with  others,  and 
this  latter  he  expressed  by  squeezing  his  nostrih,  and  turning  his 
head  from  whence  the  smell  came.  He  showed  an  equal  nicety 
in  the  selection  of  his  food. 

He  sometimes  showed  a  good  deal  of  drollery  and  ctmnmf, 
particularly  in  his  amusements  with  his  constant  companion  and 
uiend,  hb  sister.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  locking  people  op 
in  a  room  or  closet,  and  would  sometimes  conceal  things  about  ha 
person,  or  otherwise,  which  he  knew  not  to  be  his  own  property; 
and  when  he  was  detected  doing  so,  he  would  laugh  heartfly. 
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TlMt  be  WW  cfudowcNi  witb  idhetioo  nd  kiadiwM  to  hm  omm 
tmmly  cannot  be  doobted.  Tbe  meetii^  wHb  b'm  motber,  after 
bis  retmm  from  London,  (to  be  eAenrards  noticed^)  showed  ttus 
iFfery  etrmigl j.  On  one  occtBioDy  finding  bk  molfaer  wweU,  be  wan 
obsen'od  to  weep ;  and  on  anofber,  wtttn  faia  attendant  happened 
In  bave  a  aore  foot,  be  wetatvp  to  a  gnret  room  to  find  a  particular 
flfoot  fer  fats  foot  to  rest  upon,  wblcb  be  faimaelf  bad  made  use  of 
^  a  annfUar  occasion  long  before.  He  seemed  fond,  too,  of  yovng 
^Irildren,  and  was  often  in  tbe  baMt  of  taking  tbem  op  in  bis  ums. 

His  dfspOGMon  and  le«nner  were  g^oerally  placid,  and  wben 
kind  flseans  were  enipbjred  be  wan  obedient  and  docile.  !^t  if  be 
was  teased  or  interrupted  in  any  of  bis  unnsements  be  became 
iniseiMe,  and  sometimes  got  into  Ticdent  paroxysms  of  rage.  At 
tio  other  time  did  he  ever  make  use  of  his  Toice,  with  wfaioh  he 
produced  most  harsh  and  Idud  screams. 

It  is  "not  one  of  tbe  leavt  cnrions  parts  of  Ms  bhitory,  that  be 
seemed  to  haTe  a  love  of  finmy.  He  eurly  showed  a  great  par* 
tkdity  to  new  clothes,  and  when  the  taiitor  nsed  to  come  to  make 
dotbes  at  his  father's  house,  (a  practice  coaBmen  in  that  part 
of  the  country,)  it  seemed  to  aflR>rd  him  great  j^asiwe  to  sit  down 
beside  Mm  whilst  he  Was  at  woi'k,  and  he  never  left  him  until  his 
erwnsait  wasfihisbed.  He  e^ipressed  moch  disappomtment  and 
anger,  when  any  of  bis  brotheis  got  new  dothes,  and  none  were 
given  to  hhn.  Immediately  bcrfbre  be  came  to  London,  eadi  of 
his  brothers  got  a  new  hat,  bis  father  considering  his  old  one  good 
enough  for  the  sea  voyage.  Such,  however,  was  bis  disappoint* 
ment  and  rage,  Ait  he  secretly  went  to  one  of  the  out4ionses 
«nd  tore  the  old  hat  to  pieces.  Indeed,  his  fondness  for  new 
ctotfaes  aflbrded  a  means  of  rewarding  him  when  he  merited  ap- 
probation, itnd  Ins  parents  knew  no  mode  more  severe  of  punish^ 
ii^bmi  tbto  by  obnghig  hhn  to  wear  old  ones. 
•  With  respect  to  the  means  which  were  empfeyed  to  communi- 
cate to  him  information^  and  which  he  employed  to  communicate 
bis  deskres  and  feelings  to  others,  these  were  very  ingenious  and 
simple.  His  sister,  under  whose  management  he  chiefly  was., 
had  contrived  signs  addressing  his  organs  of  touch,  by  which  she 
conld  control  him,  and  regulate  his  ccnnduct  On  the  other  hand, 
he,  by  his  gestures,  could  express  his  wishes  and  desires.  His 
rister  employed  various  modes  of  holding  his  arm,  and  patting  him 
on  the  head  and  shoulders,  to  express  consent  and  different  de* 
grees  of  approbation.  She  signified  time  by  shutting  bis  eye- 
lids atid  putting  down  bis  head;  which  done  once,  meant  one 
nigbt.  He  expressed  bis  wish  to  go  to  bed  by  reclining  his  head; 
distiugoisbed  me  by  touching  his  eyes ;  and  many  workmen  by 
imitating  their  different  employments.  When  he  wished  for  food 
he  pointed  to  his  mouth,  or  to  the  place  where  provisbns  were 
mually  kept. 


An 


In  the  hope  of  restoring  thb  boy's  sight,  my  alieotion  ma 
solely  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  cataract  of  the  right  cje^ 
Having  thought  it  preferable  to  eMraU  the  lens  of  that  ey«,  and  cos-* 
ceiving  this  might  be  accomplished  by  havii^^  him  properiy  secyred, 
I  pkced  him  on  a  table  inaroom  lighted  from  the  roof:  and  having 
secured  him  with  skilful  assistants*  I  attempted  to  iatrodtice  the  cox^ 
nea  knife  ;  but  ^t  resistaace  which  he  made  was  such  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  to  use  that  instrument    He  seemed  to  know  that 
something  was  to  be  done  to  his  eye,  and  he  at  first  readily  yielded 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  and  held  on  the  table*     The  uo^ 
easiness,  however,  which  the  pressure  necessary  to  keep  the  eye^ 
ball  steady  and  the  eyelids  open»  seemed  to  overcooie  his  reeohi- 
tion,  and  his  exertions  became  so  violent  that  it  was  quite  impoa- 
sible  to  secure  even  his  head* 

A  second  attempt  was  made  the  day  following,  having  previa 
ously  taken  nnire  precautions  in  order  to  secure  him ;  but  so  vioieat 
were  his  exertions  and  cries,  and  so  irascible  did  he  becsome,  thai 
all  present  were  glad  to  relinquish  their  posts,  and  I  was  ioqim^ed 
with  the  conviction,  that  nothing  but  a  powerful  piece  of  machi- 
nery calculated  to  grasp  every  joint  of  his  body  would  be  at  all 
sufficient  to  enable  any  operation  to  be  performed*  Some  days 
having  elapsed  without  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  the  opera- 
tion performed,  1  at  last  thought  of  a  machine  which  completely 
answered  the  wlshed-for  purpose,  and  which  I  may  deperibe,  as  on* 
a  future  occasion,  under  similar  circumstancesi  it  may  be  found 
useful.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of  box,  loi^  enough  to  contain  all  • 
his  body  except  the  head.  The  sides  were  fixed  on  hinges,  so 
that  they  might  be  folded  in  upon  the  body;  it  had  no  top  part* 
and  the  bottom  was  made  long  enough  to  reach  sufficiently  f^r  b^ 
ypnd  the  sides  at  one  extremity,  so  that  a  perpendicular  plane  of 
wood  was  fixed  on  it,  in  which  there  was  a  niche  of  such  a  size  aa 
accurately  to  contain  the  head.  The  machine  being  placed  erect, 
and  lined  with  a  blanket  to  prevent  any  risk  of  his  being  iiyured, 
he  was  easily  secured  in  it  by  folding  the  sides  on  his  body,  and 
fixing  them  with  circular  ropes ;  and  in  this  manner,  notwithstand* 
inga  most  powerful  resistance  and  many  harassing  screams,  he 
was  placed  on  a  table  and  kept  quite  steady.  I  had  now  given  up 
all  hopes  of  extracting  the  cataract,  and  determined  to  try  cwck' 
ingy  an  operation  whicb,  though  not  generally  so  successful,  was 
preferable  in  this  case,  as  there  was  not  so  much  danger  of  doing 
any  essential  injury  to  the  eye,  even  if  it  did  not  sacceed.  Much 
difficiiUy  was  fouoil  in  holding  open  the  eyelids,  and  keeping  the 
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SM^  of  tbe  « je  steady ;  but  Ibis  was  nlfinttely  mccomplislMd  by 
IMr.  Ware,  who  wa?  kind  enough  on  this  occasion  to  lend  me  his 
&ble  assistance.    As  soon  as  tl^e  couching  needle  touched  the  eye 
be  remained  quite  steady,  and  his  dreadful  screaming  ceased.     I 
VBftde  use  of  the  needle  recommended  by  Mr.  Cheseiden,  and 
^vrith  its  Aarp  edge  cut  throng  the  astortor  portion  of  the  crystal- 
lise capsule,  and  with  its  point  dn^ged  the  lens  from  the  sphere 
of  the  pupil.    On  depressing  the  point  of  the  needle  the  lens 
xeaiaiaed  out  of  view,  except  a  small  portion  of  its  inferior  edge, 
•o  that  I  then  withdrew  the  instrument.     A  small  quantity  of  blood 
-was  effused  in  the  mterior  chamber.  The  qieration  being  finished, 
lie  was  liberated  from  the  machmii  in  which  he  was  fixed.     He 
then  expressed  great  satisAietion,  gased  around  him,  and  appeared 
as  if  he  could  distinguish  objects.   This,  however,  could  not  be  as- 
certained in  a  manner  quite  satisfiictory,  as  it  would  have  been  pre- 
judicial to  his  recovery  to  make  any  experiments;  but  it  might  be 
perceived  from  the  change  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
The  eye,  accordingly,  being  bound  up,  he  was  carried  home,  and 
put  to  bed  in  a  dark  room ;  after  which  he  was  bled  in  the  arm. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  operation  the  eye  was  slightly  in- 
ftuned.  The  bandage  was  continued,  and  he  remained  in  the 
darkened  room.  He  had  been  restless  and  impatient  during  the 
n^t,  his  skin  dry  and  hot,  and  his  pulse  quicker  than  natural. 

On  the  third  day  all  febrile  symptoms  were  gone,  and  he  had 
fliept  weU.  His  eye,  too,  appeared  less  inflamed,  though  easily  irri- 
tated by  exposure  to  light. 

On  the ybtir^A  day  I  examined  the  eye  accurately,  and  observed 
file  state  of  his  vision.  I  found  that  the  crystalline  lens  had  altered 
its  sitttatbn  since  the  operation,  and  could  be  again  distinguished, 
covering  about  one  fonrth  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil.  The 
other  part  of  the  pupil  was  quite  transparent,  and  all  the  blood 
which  bad  been  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber  during  the  ope- 
ration was  now  absorbed.  On  making  trial  if  he  could  distinguish 
any  object,  he  readily  discerned  a  book  placed  on  the  coverlet  of 
the  bed,  and  in  many  of  his  attempts  to  touch  it  seemed  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  of  its  distance. 

On  ibe  fifth  day  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  was  brought  into  a  room 
having  an  equal  and  moderate  light.  Before  either  touching  or 
seeming  to  smell  me  he  recbgnised  me,  which  he  expressed  by 
the  fear  of  something  to  be  done  to  his  eyes.  He  went  about  the 
room  readily,  and  the  appearance  of  his  countenance  was  much 
altered,  having  acquired  that  look  which  indicated  the  enjoyment 
of  vision.  Indeed,  before  the  operation  he  always  walked  with 
much  freedom,  and  I  had  observed,  that  even  on  a  very  rugged 
and  unequal  road  he  did  not  stumble,  or  suffer  in  the  least  from 
jolting. 
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He  appeftMd  wtH  mtqfmaiMi  wik  <hf  6mi»tm  of  At  rwiiL 
faaTing  lived  is  it  aevenl  ditja  previous  to  fb^  operatiaD ;  w 
liioiigfa»  fimn  pbcHig  lluiigi  bdEoce  Um,  be  evidently  difitiii^uisb^ 
Mid  attempted  to  toiick  tbea^  judgiiig^  their  dipt^ncea  with  t<4t* 
rable  accuracj,  jet  he  seemed  to  trust  little  to  \\ke  infonnalioBi 
^▼en  by  the  eje^  aad  skrsjs  turned  away  his  headi  while  be 
carefiilij  exaHiiiiedy  by  Ua  seose  of  touch,  the  wkP^  aMrfaces  qi 
the  bodies  prsseuted  to  him* 

Ontbewdhdajf  he  appeared  stroogerf  amused  himself  a  good 
deal  wkfa  looking  out  at  the  wiadow,  iad  seemed  to  observe  the 
carts  ami  carriages  which  were  passing  in  the  street  Oo  putting 
a  shilliBg  OB  the  middle  of  a  table  he  iastaotlj  touched  itf 

Oo  the  sevcMlfc  dog  the  inflammatioo  was  nearly  gone,  and  be 
observed  a  piece  of  white  paper  of  the  size  of  half  a  sixpence  put 
upon  the  table.  I  took  him  into  the  street^  and  he  appeared  much 
interestod  in  the  busy  scene  around  him»  though  at  times  be  seemefl 
frightened.  A  post  supporting  a  scaffold  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  yards  chiefly  attracted  bis  notice,  and  he  timorously  ap- 
proached it,  groping,  and  stretching  out  hhi  hand  cautiously  until 
he  touched  it. 

He  was  at  this  time  removed  from  his  lodging  to  an  uncle's 
bouse,  who,  being  a  tailor,  had  a  room  full  of  various  coloured 
cfethes,  which  afforded  young  Mitchell  an  unceasing  source  of 
pleasure  and  amusement. 

He  expressed  a  great  desire  ibr  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  and  it 
was  signified  to  him  that  his  wishes  would  be  complied  with ;  an4 
being  allowed  to  make  a  choice,  he  selected  from  among  the  vari- 
ety of  colours  a  light  yelbw  for  his  breeches,  and  a  green  colour 
for  his  coat  and  waistcoat.  Accordingly  these  were  made,  and  aa 
I  solicited  his  father  not  to  allow  them  to  be  put  on  until  I  wa^ 
present,  it  was  sonified  to  him  that  he  should  have  permbsion  to 
wear  them  in  two  days.  The  mode  by  which  he  received  this 
communication  was  by  closing  his  eyelids,  and  bending  down  hie 
bead  twice,  thereby  expressing  that  he  must  first  have  two  sleeps* 
One  day  after  the  clotfaes  were  finished,  I  called  and  requested 
that  he  should  be  dressed  in  them.  This  was  intimated  to  him 
by  his  uncle,  touching  his  coat  and  giving  him  a  ring  of  keys,  one 
of  which  opened  tl^  door  of  the  room  where  the  clothes  were 
kept.  He  gladly  grasped  the  keys,  and  in  an  instant  pitched  on 
the  one  he  wanted,  opened  the  door,  and  brought  a  bundle  coop 
tainiqg  his  new  3uit  into  the  room  where  his  father,  uncle,  sister, 
another  gentleman  and  myself  were  sitting.  With  a  joyful  smile 
be  loosened  the  bundle,  and  took  out  of  the  coat  po<^et  a  pair  of 
new  white  stockings,  a  pair  of  yelbw  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  new 
shoes.  The  sueceediBg  scene  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary displays  of  sensual  gratification  which  can  well  be  con- 
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eelved.  Hd  flritbegMl^lirTiig  ImaOTrthoM^aftBr  duro^^ 
mway  tfie  old  ones  wkfa  great  leoiii,  aad  then,  wMi  a  tilling 
cx>untenancey  went  to  Im  father  aed  to  hie  Barter,  heldwg  up  to 
each  of  them  and  to  me  lua  feet  hi  aaociOBiien»  that  we  mighl  ad- 
mire his  treasure* 

He  next  put  on  the  jeliow  f^»vea»  and  in  iUie  manner  showiag 
tiiem  to  his  father  and  sister,  they  expressed  their  achniiation  1^ 
pattnig  him  on  his  head  and  shoulders.  He  afterwards  sat  down 
opposite  to  a  wmdow,  stretched  out  on  each  knee  an  oq^anded 
hand,  and  seemed  to  contomphte  the  beauty  of  his  gtoves  with  a 
degree  of  gratification  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  At  one  time  I 
attempted  to  deceive  him  by  putting  a  yellow  glove,  very  little 
soiled,  in  the  place  of  his  new  ones.  But  Uhs  he  instuitly  de- 
lected a$  a  tricky  and  smiled,  throwing  away  the  old'  glove  and 
demanding  his  new  one.  This  occupation  lasted  a  considerable 
time,  after  which  he  and  his  sister  retired  to  another  room,  where 
he  was  dressed  completely  in  his  new  suit.  The  expression  of 
Ins  countenance,  on  returning  into  the  room  m  his  gaudy  mtfbrm, 
excited  universal  laughter,  and  every  means  were  taken  to  flatler 
his  vanity  and  increase  his  delight ! 

Though  the  garments  continued  to  occasion  much  deH^t^  yet 
there  were  additional  sources  of  enjoyment  now  laid  open  to  him 
from  his  newly  acquired  powers  of  vision.  One  day  I  gave  him 
a  pab  of  green  glasses  to  wear,  m  order  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
the  bright  sunshine  on  his  eye,  which  remuned  stiH  irritable.  He 
looked  through  them  at  a  number  of  objects  in  succession,  and  so 
sreat  was  his  surprise,  and  so  excessive  his  pleasure,  that  he  burst 
'  mto  a  loud  fit  of  laughter.  He  continued  to  keep  possession -of 
the  glasses,  wearing  which  became  one  of  his  favourite  amuse« 
ments. 

He,  in  general,  seemed  much  pleased  with  objeets  which  were 
of  a  whiiey  and  still  more  particularly  those  of  a  red  colour.  I 
observed  him  one  day  take  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  red  sealing* 
wax,  which  he  appeared  to  have  preserved  for  the  beauty  of  its 
colour.  A  white  waistcoat  or  white  stockings  yrfeased  hhn  ex- 
ceedingly, and  he  always  gave  a  marked  preference  to  yellow 
gloves. 

Young  Mitchell  left  London  towards  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 1810,  and  returned  home  by  sea.  Soon  after  I  received 
from  his  father  the  following  account  of  his  son :  **  James  seemed 
much  amused  with  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  untM  we  passed 
Yarmouth  Roads.  During  the  rest  of  the  passage  we  were  so 
frr  out  at  sea  that  there  was  little  to  attract  his  notice,  except  the 
objects  around  him  on  deck.  ^  He  appeared  to  feel  no  an»ety  tyi 
we  reached  this  coast,  and  observed  land  and  a  boat  coming  along 
side  of  the  vessel  to  carry  some  of  the  passengers  on  shore*  He 
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i  &M  to  mMfnm  bath  rasiety  and  joj,  «ad  we  had  m 
got  kito  the  river  whkh  led  to  the  huidiiig-fbce,  thao  he 
ebitrFMly  ftom  the  lide  ef  the  beet,  the  saodj  bettom,  and  wm 
deeireoe  to  get  out.    When  we  got  to  land  he  appeared  happjt 
and  felt  inpalient  to  proceed  honewaide.    On  our  arrival  tt^ 
evening)  after  a  journey  of  seventeen  or  e^teen  milefi,  be  «Xr 
preaaed  great  pleaaure  on  meeting  with  hia  m^er  and  the  reat  of 
the  fiemuly.    He  made  aigna  that  hia  eye  had  been  operaUd  upoi^ 
that  he  abo  saw  with  it,  and  at  the  aame  time  a^ified  that  he  watm 
fixed  in  a  particular  poature,  aUudii^  to  the  machine  in  which  be 
had  been  aecured  during  the  operation.     He  baa  now  learnt  to 
feed  himaelf,  and  pot  on  hia  own  clothes*     No  particular  object 
haa  yet  attracted  hia  attention  in  the  way  of  amusement.'' 

A  considerable  time  ebqpaed  before  any  further  account  of 
young  Mitchell  reached  me.  I  dien  learnt  that  his  sigfaty  instead! 
of  improvmgy  aa  I  had  been  led  to  hope,  waaimpaired,  from  the 
opaque  crystalline  lena  not  havinft  been  absorbed,  and  agaia 
covering  the  pupil ;  an  accident  by  no  meana  unuaual  after  cmich^ 
ing  the  cataract. 

Since  that  time,  however,  I  have  been  informed  that  hia  aight 
has  began  to  improve,  the  fragment  of  the  lens,  and  opaque  pop» 
tion  of  its  capsule,  are  undergoing  a  gradual  absorption,  and  ena- 
bling hen  to  diatingniab  objects  which  are  not  very  minute,  and  of 
a  br^ht  cdour.  From  this  sense,  therefore,  he  is  net  yet  enabled 
to  acquire  much  additiooal  information,  and  it  atiil  aeema  only  to 
afford  him  the  enjoyment  of  feaaling  bm  eyea  with  light,  and  with 
varioua  coloura. 

*  As  he  haa  advanced  in  IMe,  hia  temper  has  become  more  iraa- 
eiUe;  he  b  less  tractable ;  and  he  haa  aU  the  si^fis  of  puberty.  No 
circumatance  in  his  history  aeema  to  ahow  that  he  has  any  notion 
of  difibrenee  m  aes. 

The  pictnre  which  I  have  attoacqited  to  delineato  of  tfaia  boy's 
lamentable  aitaation^  whilst  it  mnat  eicite  our  sympathy,  cannot 
fail  at  the  aame  time  to  give  riae  to  much  philoBopbical  specalatiow 
on  one  of  the  moat  interesting  sabjects  which  can  ei^age  the  h«- 
BMn  understanding.  It  is  a  moat  wondferfnl  and  instructive  expe- 
riment instituted  by  Nature  herself  to  illustrate  the  progreaa  of 
human  tnteflect,  to  mark  the  ii^uence  of  the  di&rent  organs  of 
perception  in  the  development  of  ita  various  ftcultiea;  tfiereby 
realizing  what  many  philoaophera  have  contemplated  in  imagina- 
tion, but  never  before  witnessed* 

The  boy  is  now  in  Scotland,  and  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  to 
whom  I  have  communicated  every  circumstance  of  his  case,  ia 
taking  a  lively  faitereat  in  procuring  aome  suitable  provisioii,  which 
might  enable  the  boy  to  be  placed  where  an  attempt  coold  be 
made  to  educate  him,  and  perhaps,  abo,  to  improve  hb  sij^t  by 
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Imoflitr  operation.  If  this  plan  be  eiceentttd  wtidet  the  iinaMdMl* 
eamand  management  of  Mr.  Stewart^  ^^ery  thing  wUI  be  done 
wMdi  can  promote  the  happiness  of  this  interesting  jFOOtb,  fpbilrt 
science  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  obserrations  of  one  of  the 
Most  Ingenious  and  most  profound  philosophers  of  the  prefent 


THE  ARAB  PtBATES. 
{Fr9m  Mtri9r^9  Trmeh  in  P^raMi.) 

Thb  Arabs  hi  every  age  have  been  alike  distinguished  for  a 
spirit  of  GOffloierce  and  of  plunder ;  aad  were  early  and  great  oar 
▼Igators,  botb  as  merchaots  and  as  pirates.  In  the  time  of  Maho* 
■led  there  ejusted  a  predatory  tribe»  whose  chief  is  described  in 
the  Koran»  accorduig  to  Ebn  Haukal,  as  *'  the  kingt  who  forcibly 
seized  every  sound  ship."  This  empire  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses;  and  if  the  continuance  of  the 
same  occapatioas  on  the  spot  be  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  peo* 
fiCf  it  Biay  be  traced  to  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day. 

The  Portuguese  power  was  often  violated  by  these  pirates :  and 
in  the  same  age  the  English  interests  in  the  east  were  so  much 
codasgered  by  them,  that  one  of  the  age&ts  in  Persia  (who  had  all 
indeed  suco^sively  made  representations  on  the  necessity  of  send* 
ing  an  armed  force  to  destroy  them)  declared,  that  <<  they  were 
likely  to  beeome  as  great  plaguy  in  India  as  the  Aigerioes  were 
is  Europe."  Some  of  these  ships  had  from  30  to  50  guns ;  aod 
ose  of  their  fleets,  consulting  of  five  ships,  carried  between  them 
one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Within  the  last  few  years,  their 
attacks  have  been  almost  indiscrioainate ;  nor  had  they  learnt  to 
xsspect  even  the  English  colours,  as  the  instance  in  the  text,  and 
ibo  sobeequent  capture  of  the  Minerva,Captain  Hopgood,  proved 
lee  well.  The  British  government,  however,  knowing  the  inti- 
Bsate  connexion  of  these  pirates  on  the  coast  with  the  Wahabee» 
proeeeded  in  the  suppression  of  tiie  evil  with  cautious  judgment; 
and  when,  by  the  extension  of  these  outrages  to  themselves,  they 
were  driven  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  flag,  and  to  extirpate 
their  enemies^  they  regarded  all  the  ports,  which  had  not  actually 
included  the  British  within  their  depredations,  as  still  neutral ;  and 
endeavoured  to  confine  their  warfare  to  reprisals,  for  specific  acts 
ef  violence,  rather  than  to  commit  themselves  generally  against  the 
Wahabee,  by  extending  the  attack  to  those  of  that  alliance,  who, 
amid  aU  their  piracies,  had  yet  net  violated  the  commerce  of  £^« 
gland.     . 


4M  THE  ARAB  HftAMBV/ 

We  n^M^  iwheid,  thos  wparale  tiie  JoMmee  trl)9  <Mn  At 
WaiMibee,  fw  we  bad  ahreadjr,  in  a  fomri  tranljr,  feeogawed  i  ' 
at  an  iDdependeftt  poirar;  tlMNi^,MrhiqiB,faraUoiiwr^ 
^my  imght  be  cowidered  as  ideatiAid.    The  streiigtb, 
of  Ihe  JoMwaeeg  alone  waa  veiy  cepiMoreble.    The  porte  n  tbeir 
peiMaaion  cotttajnad,  according  to  a  fr^aothenticateq  cakalatfotH 
m  the  Buddie  of  the  year  1809, 08  targe  vaiselB)  and  910  ef  anaU- 
er  sizea ;  togedier  manned  by  near  19,000  men*      Thia  farce  iraMi 
increaauig;  the  pirates,  in  a  fleet  of  55  riiM  of  Tariess  aoaa,  coti- 
tainhg  altogether  5,000  bmh,  had,  aAer  a  i^  of  two  daya,  tak^at 
the  Miaenra,  and  murdered  ahnoat  aH  the  crew ;  In  the  next  montli 
a  fleet  irf  70  aail  of  veaaeb  (navigated  aeveratlj  bj  noari^enr 
rising  from  80  to  150  and  200  men)  were  cmising  about  tiie  Chil^ 
and  threatening  Bnatare :  and  the  chief  of  Raa  id  Khyma,  whose 
harbour  was  almost  the  exclusive  resort  of  the  hrger  vessels,  had 
dared  to  demand  a  tribute  kom  the  British  government,  that  tMst 
ships  might  navigate  the  Persian  Gulf  in  safety*     Our  forbear- 
ance was  now  exhausted,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Bonrtmyy 
under  Captain  Wabwright,  and  Lieutenant^Colonel  ^nitb,  ef  hiw 
Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces,  to  attack  the  pfaetes  in  their  ports. 
The  firat  object  was  Ras  al  Khyna.    The  u-mament,  after  a  short 
si^e,  carried  the  place  by  stmrm,  destroyed  aH  the  naval  equip- 
ments, and  qparing  the  smaHer  vessels,  tmrnt  the  50  large  ships 
which  the  harbour  contained.    They  proceeded  to  the  ports  ef 
the  Arab  pirates  on  the  Persian  coast,  and  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  their  means  of  annoyance.    They  then  attacked  Shhiass, 
one  of  their  harbours  on  the  Indian  ocean*    The  defence  ef  this 
place  was  most  heroical ;  and  was  conducted  indeed  for  the  Joass- 
mees,  as  was  subsequently  learnt,  by  a  favourite  and  confidential 
general  of  Saood  Ibn  Abdool  Uzzeer,  the  chief  of  the  Wahabee. 
When  on  the  third  day  of  the  siege,  the  few  survivors  were  called 
upon  to  surrender,  they  replied,  that  they  preferred  death  to  sub* 
missicm ;  and  when  the  towers  were  falling  round  them^  they  re* 
turned  upon  their  assailants  the  hand-grenades  and  (ire-balis  be- 
fore  they  could  burst.    Twice  Lieutenant^Cek>nel  Smith  ceased 
firing,  to  endeavour  to  spare  the  unavailing  efiinnon  of  blood ;  tiH 
at  length,  when  they  were  assured  of  being  pn^ected  from  the  fury 
of  the  troops  of  our  ally  the  Imaun  of  Muscat,  whidi  had  co-ope- 
rated with  us,  they  surrendered  to  the  English. 

The  expedition  then  scoured  all  the  coast  a  second  time,  to 
destroy  any  fragments  of  that  pirate  power  against  which  it  waa 
directed ;  and  extirpated  in  every  quarter  all  the  means  of  annoy- 
ance which  the  Joassmees  possessed.  There  was  indeed  another 
force  of  another  tribe,  which  might  eventually  grow  up  mto  a  for- 
midaUe  enemy ;  but  this  was  distinctly  under  the  protection  of  the 
Wahabee,  who  had  invested  its  chief  with  the  title  of  Sheik  al  Behr, 
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m  '^liordof  dieSM;''  and  till  k  nwkad  ill  keitilify  le  w,  foj 
jekimg  in  the  attacks  upoB  our  commeroei  it  was  judged  eqiediettt 
not  to  confimnd  it  m  one  indisctiiiiiQate  war£ure;  but  rather  to  open 
a  eooMttunieatieB  with  tbb  particidar  chid^  and  through  him  to  (he 
Wahahee  himseU^  adTisiiig  the  one  to  prohibit  the  piraeies  of  his 
dtpeiidaots,  and  requiring  the  other  to  respect  the  flag  of  £agtand« 
Id  aaawBr,  the  Wahabee  observed,  **  The  cause  of  ^e  hostilitiea 
eairyii^;  on  between  me  and  the  members  of  the  faith,  is  their  hav- 
iiig  turned  away  from  the  Book  of  the  Creator,  and  refused  to  sub- 
■ut  to  their  own  orophet  Mahomed*  It  is  not,  therefore,  those  of 
another  sect,  agamst  whom  I  wage  war,  nor  do  I  interfere  in  theur 
koetile  q>erations,  nor  assist  them  i^ainst  any  one ;  whilst  under 
the  power  of  the  Almighty,  I  have  risen  superior  to  all  my  enemies.'' 
#  #  #  «  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  deemed  it  necea- 
Bury  to  advise  you  that  I  shall  not  approach  your  shores,  and  have 
Bilerdicted  the  foUowers  of  the  Mahomedan  £uth  and  their  vessels, 
firom  offering  any  molestation  to  ycmr  vessels ;  any  of  your  mei^ 
chants,  ther^re,  who  may  appear  in,  or  wish  to  come  to  my  ports, 
wiU  be  in  security ;  and  any  person  on  my  part,  who  may  repair 
to  you,  ought  in  like  manner  to  be  in  safety.  *  *  *  "Be 
net,  therefore,  elated  with  the  conflagration  of  a  few  vessels,  for 
they  are  of  no  estimation  in  my  opinion,  in  that  of  their  owners,  or 
of  thehr  country.  In  truth,  then,  war  is  bitter;  and  a  fool  only 
engages  in  it,  as  a  poet  has  said." 

The  want  of  timber  has  always  been  felt  so  much  by  the  people 
of  the  two  Gulfs,  and  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
that  a  check  on  their  supplies  from  the  Malabar  coast,  which  Bri* 
gadier  General  Malcolm  very  seasonably  suggested,  will  probably 
keep  down  the  future  growth  of  the  pirate  power.  The  fleet  of 
the  soldan  of  Egypt,  which  was  destined  to  relieve  Diu,  was  formed 
of  Dalmatian  timber,  tramqported  over  land  to  the  arsenals  of  Suez ; 
and  even,  some  of  the  houses  at  Siraff,  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  were 
formed  of  European  wood.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Arabs 
of  Muscat,  who  subsequently  formed  connexions  on  the  Malabar 
coast  to  procure  timber,  obtained  permission  from  the  King  of  Pegu 
to  build  ships  in  the  ports  of  his  counU*y.  If,  therefore,  the  im- 
portation of  fore^  wood  were  cut  off,  the  Arabs  could  hardly» 
without  extreme  difficulty,  maintain  a  naval  force. 
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THE  SiCIIJAH  CHABACTER. 

(From  GaWt  Voyfiget  and  TraveU.) 


Our  knowledge  of  the  characfers  of  nations  ts  derived  from  his- 
tory ;  but  there  are  moral  features  among  every  people  which  his- 
tory never  describes.  In  estimating  the  character  of  the  Siciliaosy 
this  consideration  ought  to  be  particularly  borne  in  mind.  The 
island  has  been  so  long  connected  with  Naples,  that  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  opinion,  have  become  almost  inseparably  blended ;  and 
much  of  that  bloody  colouring,  which  darkens  the  complexion  of 
their  general  national  character,  may,  properly,  belong  only  to  the 
Neapolitan.  Still,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the  Sicilian  go- 
vernment, from  an  early  era,  serve  to  show,  that  the  political  at- 
tachments of  the  people  have  never  been  lasting,  nor  have  they,  in 
any  epoch  of  their  story,  evinced  that  they  possessed  that  resolute 
courage  which  has  often  enabled  small  communities  to  acquire  im- 
nortal  renown,  in  their  opposition  to  superior  powers. 

The  Sicilians  are  rather  a  sly  than  a  cunning  race ;  perhaps  no 
nation  in  Europe  possesses  so  much  naVvetg.  Loquacious  and  in* 
genious,  they  make  more  use  of  persuasion  in  their  dealings  than 
any  other  people.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  Sicilian  objects  the  high 
price  of  what  he  desires  to  purchase ;  he  expatiates  on  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  quality ;  recalls  to  recollection  how  long  he  has  been  a 
customer ;  enumerates,  one  by  one,  counting  them  on  his  fingers, 
the  circumstance  of  unlucky  bargains  that  he  has  had ;  flatteringly 
contrasts  the  opulence  of  the  English  with  the  poverty  of  the  Sici- 
lians ;  animadverts  on  the  politics  of  the  government ;  magnifies  the 
value  of  his  ready  money ;  insinuates  that  he  may  change  his  mer- 
chant ;  and  often  retires,  and  returns  several  times,  before  he  offers 
his  ultimatum.  Nor  in  selling  does  he  practise  less  address.  There 
is  not  a  single  point  of  his  wares  that  does  not  possess  something  ex- 
traordinary, or  beautiful :  no  other  shop  in  the  town  has  any  thing 
like  them  ;  so  cheap,  or  so  excellent.  If  the  price  be  high.  What 
will  you  give  ?  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  Sicilian  refuses  the  offer  of 
an  Englishman. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  highly  superstitious ;  but  the  dicta  of  ignorance  are  so  inter- 
woven with  the  creeds  of  popery,  that  many  notions  of  vulgar  su- 
perstition are  regarded  as  essentials  of  religion.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the  influence  of  evil  eyes :  and  even 
over  this  the  priesthood  have  acquired  jurisdiction.  For  they  per- 
suade the  people  to  buy  bits  of  blessed  rags  and  paper,  which, 
when  worn  suspended  round  the  neck,  have  the  effect,  as  they 
1 
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BMnetendy  of  neatraiiasiog  the  maUgnancy.    The  itiOxteof  of  an  evil 
IcM>k  is  instantaiieous ;  and  the  person  who  happens  to  glance  iU 
nmay  be  unconscious  of  what  he  does :  it  smites  the  subject  with 
sudden  malady,  or  impresses  his  mind  with  lugubrious  images,  and 
^^nifilB  him  for  the  prosecution  of  premeditated  intentions.     It  is 
^JHseless  to  specuhte  on  the  fantasies  of  the  human  mind ;  but,  in 
t.lua  case,  the  constant  flickering  of  electricity  in  this  climate,  and 
tlie  occasional  breathing  of  pestiferous  exhalations,  from  the  vege- 
table  corruptions  in  the  bottoms  uf  the  valleys,  afford  a  plausible 
reason  for  the  sudden  distempers  and  dejections  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  aspect  of  ungracious  eyes.     The  same  superstition  is  well 
known  in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  more  generally  prevalent  among  the 
Sicilians  than  the  Scotch.     Whether  it  is,  among  us,  an  imported 
or  indigenous  belief,  caimot  now  be  ascertained.     Over  all  the  an- 
cient extent  of  the  papal  empire  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
topics  of  vulgar  credulity. 

The  Sicilians  have,  certainly,  a  very  keen  relish  of  humour ;  and^ 
now  and  then,  one  may  perceive  in  them  a  strong  trait  of  peculiarityp 
not  individual  but  national,  which,  notwithstanding  their  ancient 
prc^ciency,  is  an  assurance  to  think  that  they  may  yet  attain  some 
literary  superiority  which  shall  be  regarded  as  origipal.  A  descrip- 
tion of  manners  and  customs,  by  a  genuine  Sicilian,  otherwise  pro- 
perly qualified^  would  equally  surprise  and  delight. 


SICIUAN  NOBIUTY. 

(From  the  Same,) 

Of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Sicilian  nobles  I  have  uni- 
formly received  but  one  opinion.  The  time  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  is  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  amusement,  and  of  any  other  ob- 
ject than  the  public  good.  The  most  of  them  are  in  debt,  and  the 
bcomes  of  but  few  are  adequate  to  theur  wants :  many  are  in  a  state 
of  absolute  beggary. 

One  evening,  as  I  happened  to  be  returning  home,  I  fell  in  with 
a  procession  of  monks  and  soldiers  bearing  an  image  of  St.  Francis ; 
and  not  having  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  I  went  with  the 
crowd  into  a  church  towards  which  the  procession  was  moving. 
While  reckoning  the  number  of  the  friars  as  they  entered,  and  hav- 
ing reached  a  hundred  and  seventy,  all  excellent  subjects  for  sol- 
diers, a  well-dressed  gentleman  came  up  to  me,  and,  bowing,  point- 
ed to  some  of  the  ornameilts  as  objects  worthy  of  a  stranger  s  cu- 
riosity ;  but,  perceiving  me  shy  of  entering  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  the  procession  entering  the  church  at  the  same  time,  he 
walked,  or  was  forced  by  the  current  of  the  crowd,  away. 
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The  idol  being  placed  near  the  b^  altar,  tbe  crowd  began  ii 
cbant  a  hjoui.     As  they  all  fell  on  their  knees,  and  my  tight  pn- 
judices  and  small  clothes  would  not  permit  me  to  do  the  same,  i 
turned  into  one  of  the  side  chapels,  and,  leaning  against  the  railii^ 
of  the  altar,  began  to  speculate  on  the  spectacle  before  me,  whea 
the  stranger  agam  accosted  me.     Somewhat  disconcerted  by  the 
interruption,  and  by  the  forwardness  of  the  man,  I  abruptly  quitted 
my  place.     But,  before  I  had  moved  two  steps,  he  approached,  and 
bowing,  said,  I  am  the  Baron  M— — »,  and  my  palace  is  just  oppo- 
site.    At  this  instant  the  worshippers  rose,  and  the  procession 
turning  to  go  out  at  one  of  the  side  doers  near  where  we  were 
Standing,  before  I  could  retreat,  I  found  myself  mvolved  in  the 
crowd,  and  obliged  to  go  with  the  stream.     When  I  reached  the 
street,  I  found  the  stranger  again  at  my  side.    This  is  very  extraor- 
dinary, thought  I ;  and,  without  seeming  to  notice  him,  walked 
away.     He  followed ;  and  when  we  had  got  out  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  throng,  he  seized  me  finnly  by  the  arm,  and  drew  me  aside. 
Enraged  and  alarmed  at  this  mysterious  treatment,  I  shook  hic2 
fiercely  from  me*     For  about  the  time  that  one  might  count  twenty^ 
he  seemed  to  hesitate;  and  then,  suddenly  coming  back,  repeated^ 

in  Italian,  with  considerable  energy,  **  I  ^I  am  tl^  Baron  M ^ 

This  is  my  palace ;  but  1  have  nothing  to  eat  !'*  I  looked  at  the 
building,  near  the  gate  of  which  we  were  then  standing ;  it  was  old 
and  ruinous ;  thero  was  no  lamp  in  the  court-yard,  and  only  a  faint 
light  glimmering  in  one  of  the  windows. 

Mbtaking  my  silence  and  astonishment,  he  pulled  out  his  watcfa^ 
and,  placing  it  in  my  hand,  entreated  me  to  give  him  some  money* 
As  I  had  no  disposition  to  become  a  pawnbroker,  1  returned  it  with 
some  expressions  of  surprise,  and  took  out  my  purse  with  the  in- 
tention of  giving  it  to  him,  for  it  only  contamed  two  or  three  small 
Eieces.  But  here  all  the  solemnity  of  the  adventuro  termimited. 
[e  snatched  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  emptjring  the  contents  into  his 
own,  returned  it ;  and  wbhmg  me  a  good  night,  ran  into  the  gateway* 


POETRY. 

For  ike  Analeciic  Magazine. 

THE  SETURK  OP  SPRINGt 

Rite  ap»  my  love,  my  fair  one^  and  come  away.  For  lo  the  winter  ia  past,  the 
is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  tinging  oi' 
is  eom^  and  the  Toioe  of  the  turtle  ia  heard  in  oar  hmd." 

AwAKSy  my  heloTod !  my  fair  eome  away. 
While  the  aong  of  the  grove  haila  the  rising  of  day ; 
Lo !  spring's  hlooming  treasures  enamel  the  lawn. 
And  the  storms  of  dark  winter  are  over  and  gone, 

O  sweet  as  thy  hreath  is  each  zephyr  that  blows. 
And  bright  as  thy  cheek  is  the  blnah  of  the  rose ; 
And  soft  as  thme  aeeents  of  tenderness  bland 
Is  the  voiee  of  thetintle-dove  heard  in  oar  land. 

Then  come  and  Fll  lead  thee  to  close  woven  bowers^ 
Where  the  wild  brook  flows  smoothly  thrpogh  margins  of  flowers  \ 
Where  the  shy  steps  of  love  no  intruaon  need  fear, 
-  And  its  tender  oonfidings  no  mortal  con  hear. 

The  wild  brook  shaH  dimple  with  pleasore  and  pride, 
As  thy  beaatiefl  reflected  are  seen  in  its  tide} 
And  the  wlBow  ^U  bend  its  fond  branches  so  green^ 
To  kiss  the  pure  wave  where  thine  image  has  been* 

How  sweet  at  tliis  season  to  wander  the  grove 

With  the  timid  delays  and  fond  loit'rings  of  love ; 

The  murmuring  whisper,  the  sigh  half  snppress'd. 

And  the  gbmce  qubk  withdi'awn  where  the  soul  stands  coofQssM. 

Alas,  that  the  glories  of  morning  should  fly ! 
That  the  bod  of  the  rose  should  jost  open  and  die; 
That  spring,  the  blest  season  of  love,  shoold  deport,  ' 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  uo  more  toueh  the  heart ! 

That  beauty  decays — ^bat  retams  never  more ! 

And  the  spring-time  of  youth — ^ah  how  soon  is  it  o*er  1 

Then  enjoy  youth,  and  spring-time,  and  morn,  wliUe  \m  ma)r— 

O  rite,  my  beloved !  my  fafr  come  away  ! 
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[The  following  trangent  and  delioatelj  mmDiged  Mirjim  if  extracted  firom  **  TlCc 
8tramgbs»"  a  well  eondnAted  paper,  pablidied  weekly  at  Albany.] 

To  A— # 

I  DROVE  from  the  dew -moistened  breast  of  a  rose 

The  %  that  attempted  iu  nectar  to  «p. 
And  I  thought  as  I  gaz'd  on  its  delicate  glow 

Ihat  the  bloom  of  iu  leaf  was  thebkukof  thy  Up. 

In  a  moment  of  faney>  I  prest  on  its  leaf 

A  kiss,  like  the  one  I  bestowed  opon  thee! 
But  I  felt,  as  I  warmed  its  bloom  on  my  lip» 

That  the  fly  and  the  snail  had  ei\ioyed  it  like  me. 


THE  KITTEN* 

£y  Joanna  Baillie. 

W A  N  T  0  N  droll,  whose  harmless  play 
Beguiles  the  rustic's  closbf^  day. 
When  drawn  the  eT*ning  fire  about. 
Sit  aged  crone,  and  thoughtless  loat» 
And  child  upon  his  three^bot  stool, 
Waituig  till  his  supper  cool ; 
And  maid  whose  cheek  outblooros  the  rose. 
As  bright  the  Mazing  faggot  glows; 
Who,  bending  to  the  friendly  light. 
Plies  her  task  with  busy  sleight; 
Come,  show  thy  tricks  and  sportive  graeCs 
Thus  circled  round  wi^  merry  facet. 

Backward  coil'd  and  crouching  low. 
With  glaring  eyeballs  watch  thy  foe. 
The  housewife's  spindle  whirling  romd. 
Or  thread,  or  straw,  6iat  on  the  groond 
Its  diadow  throws,  by  mvhin  sly 
Held  out  to  hire  thy  roving  eye ; 
Then,  onward  stealing,  fiercely  spring 
Upon  the  futile,  faithless  thing. 
Now,  wheeliog  round,  with  bootlesa  ddll. 
Thy  bo>peep  tail  provokes  thee  stil^ 
As  oft  beyond  thy  earring  side 
Its  jetty  tip  is  seen  to  glide ; 
Till  from  thy  centre  starting  far, 
Thoo  sidelong  rear'st  with  rump  in  air, 
Greeted  frtUT,  and  gait  awry. 
Like  madam  in  her  tantnuBB  high : 
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Tkougli  neV  n  madam  of  them  all, 
'Whose  alkea  kittle  rveepi  the  hall. 
More  varied  triek  and  whim  diaptajs. 
To  eateh  the  admiring  stranger't  gaze. 

Both  j^ower  in  meamred  renes  dwell. 
All  thy  yagariet  wild  to  tell  ? 
Ahy  no !  the  start,  the  jet,  the  hound. 
The  giddy  seamper  round  and  round. 
With  leap,  and  jerk,  and  high  eurret. 
And  many  a  whirling  somerset, 
(Permitted  be  the  modem  mnse 
ExpresAm  teehnieal  to  use,) 
These  moek  the  deftest  rhymester^s  skill. 
But  poor  in  art,  though  rieh  in  wiU. 

The  frailest  tumbler,  stage  bedight, 
To  thee  is  but  a  clumsy  wight. 
Who  every  limb  and  sinew  strains 
To  do  what  costs  thee  little  pains. 
For  which,  I  trow,  the  gaping  crowd 
Requites  him  oft  with  plaudits  loud. 
But  stopped  the  while  thy  wanton  play. 
Applauses,  too,  thy  feats  repay : 
For  these,  beneath  some  urchin's  hand. 
With  modest  praise  thou  tak'st  thy  stand. 
While  many  a  stroke  of  fondness  glides 
Along  thy  back  and  tabby  sides. 
Dilated  swells  thy  glossy  fur. 
And  loudly  sings  thy  busy  pur ; 
As,  timing  well  the  equal  sound. 
Thy  clutehing  feet  bepat  the  ground. 
And  all  their  harmless  claws  disclose. 
Like  prickles  of  an  early  rose ; 
While  softly  from  thy  whiskered  cheek. 
Thy  half-elosed  eyes  peer  mild  and  meek. 

But  not  alone  Iqr  cottage  fire 
Do  rustics  rude  thy  feats  admire ; 
The  learned  sage,  whose  thoughts  explore 
The  widest  range  of  human  lore ; 
Or,  with  unfettered  fancy,  fly 
Through  aiiy  heights  of  poesy. 
Pausing,  smiles  with  altered  air 
To  see  dxee  cUmb  his  elbow  chair. 
Or,  struggling  on  the  mat  below, 
HoM  warfare  with  his  slippered  toe. 
The  widow'd  dame,  or  lonely  maid. 
Who  in  the  still,  but  cheeriess  shade. 
Of  home  unsocial,  spends  her  age. 
And  rarely  turns  a  lettered  page. 
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UpoD  Hm  licarth  Ibr  tiMe  late  U 
TherosMled  eorkt  or  payer  bai, 
Kor  ehidea  tiMe  oa  tliy  wiekad  wateh 
The  endf  of  raTeUM  tkeiii  to  aatah* 
But  klB  tkae  luire  th J  irayiNad  wa» 
Perplexiiig  oft  her  aoiber  tkiB. 
I  Even  he*  vhoie  mind  of  g^oomj  bent. 

In  kmely  tower^  or  prison  penty 
Keriewt  the  wit  of  former  daji^ 
And  Idadbei  the  world  and  all  its  wajt> 
What  time  the  hunp's  unsteady  gleun 
Doth  rouse  him  firom  his  moo^  dream» 
Feels»  as  thoa  gambol'st  roniad  his  seat» 
His  heart  with  ptide  less  fiereel J  heat» 
And  smiles  a  link  in  thee  to  find 
That  joins  him  still  to  Hving  kind. 

Whenee  hast  thoa,  then,  thoa  witless  pu^ 
Themagle  power  to  charm ns  thus! 
Is  it,  that  in  thy  glarini;  eye^ 
And  n^  movemeat^  we  dasery. 
While  we  at  ease,  seeore  fr^Qm  ill» 
The  ohimney  eorner  snngiy  fill, 
A  lion,  darting  on  the  prey, 
A  tiger,  at  his  ruthless  play  ? 
Or,  is  it,  that  in  thee  ve  traae. 
With  an  thy  Taried  wanton  graoe. 
An  emUem  TiewM  with  kindred  eye. 
Of  trkksy,  restless  infimey  ? 
Ah !  many  a  lifi^dy  sportire  child* 
Who  hath,  like  thee,  our  wits  beguiTd, 
To  dull  and  sober  manhood  grown, 
Witii  strange  recoil  our  hearts  disown. 
Even  SO)  poor  kit !  most  thou  endure. 
When  tiioo  becom'st  a  cat  demure. 
Full  many  a  cuff  and  angry  word. 
Chid  roughly  fVom  the  tempting  board* 
And  yet,  for  that  thou  hast,  I  ween. 
So  oft  our  faroored  playmate  been. 
Soft  be  iht  change  which  thou  shalt  prove; 
When  time  hath  spoHed  thee  of  our  love ; 
Still  be  thou  deem'd  by  housewife  fat, 
A  comely,  careful,  mousing  cat, 
Whoae  dish  is,  for  the  public  good, 
Replenish'd  oft  with  sav'ry  food. 

Nor,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  past. 
Be  thou  to  pond  or  dunghill  east; 
But  gently  borne  on  good  man's  spade. 
Beneath  die  decent  sod  be  laid  ; 
And  ehiklren  show,  with  glist*ning  eyes, 
The  plane  w^re  poor  old  pussy  Ucib 
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[From  Mr.  Btrrett't  **  Heroiae,  or  AdveDtores  of  a  Fair  Rommiee  Hoidecp'*} 

SEIiSIBIUTT  AKD  THE  LAMB. 

Jl  melo'dramatic  ejfuMion. 

Pbar  sensibilitjr,  O  U ! 
I  heard  a  little  lamb  ery  ba ! 
Says  I^  ao  you  have  lost  mamma  I 
Ah! 

The  Httle  lamb,  as  I  mid  80» 
Friridng  aboot  the  fieM  SA  go^ 
And  fruking,  trod  upon  my  toe ; 
Oh! 

THB  MOON  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE^ 

•^  nocturnal  tomtet, 
[From  the  same.] 

Now  -wlule  vhhio  their  wings  each  feathered  pair 
Hide  their  boah'd  beads,  thy  Tisit,  mooo,  renev ; 

Shake  thy  pale  tresses  down,  irradiate  air. 
Earth,  and  the  spicy  flowers  that  scent  fha  dew* 

The  lonely  nightingale  shall  pipe  to  thee. 

And  I  will  moraHze  her  minsirelsy. 

Ten  thousand  birds  the  smi  resplendent  sing. 

One  only  warbles  to  the  milder  moon, 
ThnsforUie  great,  how  many  wake  the  string 

Thos  for  the  good,  how  few  the  lyre  attune. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BUTTEBFLT* 

[From  the  Bame.3 

WHtu  the  Uae  stream  reflected  flowerets  pale» 
A  flattering  batterflyy  with  manj  a  freak. 

Dipped  into  daneing  beOs*  and  ^read  its  sail 
OS  azure  pinions^  edged  with  jettj  streak. 

I  snatched  it  passing;  bat  a  pinion  frail. 
Ingrained  with  mealjr  gold,  I  obanced  to  break. 

The  mangled  inseet,  ill  deserving  bane. 

Falls  in  the  hoUow  of  a  lUy  new. 
Mj  tears  drop  after  it,  bat  drop  in  vain. 

The  cup,  embalmed  with  azure  airs  and  dew. 
And  flowery  dust  and  grains  of  fragrant  seed. 
Can  ne'er  revive  it  from  the  fatal  deed. 

So  guileless  nymphs  attract  some  traitoroas  eye. 
So  by  the  spoiler  crushed,  rejeet  all  joy  and  die. 


ON  A  PRETTY  UTTLE  MAID  OF  MY  MOTHER'S* 

To  IHrothy  Pulvert^f* 

[From  the  same.}^ 

Ir  Black  sea.  White  sea.  Red  sea  ran 
One  tide  of  ink  to  Ispahan ; 
If  an  the  geese  in  Lineohi  fens, 
Produc'd  spontaneous,  well-made  pens ; 
If  HoUand  old  or  Holland  new. 
One  wond'rous  sheet  of  paper  grew ; 
Could  I,  by  stenographic  power. 
Write  twenty  libraries  an  hoar ; 
And  should  I  sing  but  half  the  graee 
Of  half  a  freckle  on  thy  fi»e ; 
Each  sylUble  I  wrote,  should  reach 
From  Iirvemess  to  Bognor^s  beach ; 
Each  hairstroke  be  a  river  Rhine, 
Each  verse  an  eq;ainoctial  fine. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Tbb  Niw-Vou  Historical  Soarrv  bare  in  the  pren  a  tecoDd  Tohiine  of  Uieic 
eolleetions.  This  will  probably  be  a  volume  of  miiob  interest  It  will  eootahi, 
among  other  things,  the  anniversary  dlioourses  defivered  before  the  society  by  the 
Hem.  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Gonvemeiir  Morris,  and  Drs.  Williamson  and  Miteliill, 
the  petition  lately  presented  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New-YoilE  by  the 
aoeiety»  containing  an  extensive  and  acenrate  view  of  the  different  sources  from  which 
hiatorical  infonnation  with  respect  to  this  country  is  to  he  derived,  and  a  translation 
frf*  De  SaUe's  travels  in  America,  a  very  rare  and  eurjous  old  tract.  The  first  volame 
oi  the  society's  collections  publisbed  in  1811,  though  containing  some  valuable  matter^ 
partioalariy  the  learned  anniversary  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Miller,  has  yet  too 
much  the  air  of  a  compilation  got  up  in  a  hurry  for  the  desire  of  appearing  imme- 
diately  before  the  public.  This  observation  will  not,  however,  by  any  means,  apply 
to  the  volume  now  in  press;  and  if  the  society  will  persist  in  their  present  laudable 
plan  of  not  considering  themselves  bound  to  publidi  regulai'ly,  after  the  fashion  of 
many  of  our  learned  societies,  whether  they  have  any  thing  worth  publishing  or  not; 
we  may  reasonably  anticipate  m  their  future  volumes  an  honourable  accession  as  well 
to  the  literature  of  the  country  as  to  our  stock  of  historical  information. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  is  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  anniver- 
sary oration. 

.  Life  of  Wellwoton.  Van  Winkle  and  Wiley  have  in  Ac  press  Clarke's  Life  of 
Lord  Wellington.  The  charACter  and  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington  are  among  the 
nost  remarkable  circumstances  of  an  age  fertile  in  prodigies.  Nearly  a  century 
baa  passed  away  since  Great  Britain  has  produced  any  very  brilliant  military  charac- 
ter. The  nation,  absorbed  in  proud  admiration  of  its  own  naval  glory,  has  looked 
«pon  the  land  service  with  indifference,  and  sometimes  with  mortification.  Lord 
Wellington  has  at  once  changed  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  and  the  nation  sees 
In  him  with  pride  her  second  Marlborough. 

Besides  the  gratification  which  it  affords  to  the  curiosity  naturally  excited  by  the 
exploits  of  such  a  man,  Mr.  Clarke's  biography  is  highly  interesting,  as  it  displftys  the 
chain  of  causes  and  the  series  of  military  experience  by  which,  while  almost  all  the 
talents  of  the  nation  were  turned  into  another  direction.  Lord  Wellington  was  silently 
and  gradually  formed  into  the  most  accomplished  general  of  the  age.  Mr.  Clarke's 
irork  is  brought  down  only  to  181S?.  The  task  of  continumg  the  narrative  to  the 
present  time,  as  well  as  of  revising  and  correcting  the  former  x>art  of  the  work,  has 
been  undertaken  by  a  gentleman  of  New- York  every  way  well  qualified  for  the 
purpose. 

Post  FoLto.  We  perceive  that  the  gentleman  who  has  edited  this  miscellany, 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Dennie,  has  rehnqoished  the  editorship,  and  that  it  will  in 
future  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Caldwell.  Report  speaks  favourably  of  the  present 
editor's  competency  for  the  undertaking,  from  his  varied  knowledge  both  scientifia 
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And  UMraiy,  liii  ready  talents,  and  indiutrioat  appHeation.  We  ean«ot,  1ioweTci> 
permit  hit  predeeessor  to  make  hia  modest  retreat  into  the  shades  ci  prirate  Ufep 
without  giving  him  our  applause  for  the  independence,  the  candour,  the  ccM.i'e«t 
taste,  the  national  spirit,  and  the  amiable  and  coarteous  temper  with  vfaieh  h«  bMM 
discharged  his  editorial  duties.  We  trust  that  though  reheTed  from  the  irksome  suid 
ever  reeurriog  task  of  a  periodical  work,  he  will  not  suffer  his  mind  to  be  idle^  hmt 
that  we  may  stiU  be  gratified  by  the  chaste  productions  of  his  classic  pen. 

The  infant  state  of  letters  in  thiaeountry  gives  the  public  a  peremptory  daiKa  oo 
the  intellect  of  every  scholar  and  man  of  genius;  and  the  stream  of  national  fiterm^ 
tore  is  yet  too  turbid  not  to  covet  the  contributions  of  eveiy  rill  of  pure  and  el^ant 
BngUsh* 

DiTNLAp's  LiFt  or  CooKB.    While  this  work  was  in  the  press  here»  Mr.  Duntep 
4ent  a. copy  in  manuscript  to  England  for  publication.    A  bargain  was  made  with  ah 
English    bookseller   which  would  have   been    very   advantageous,  but,  onfortn^ 
nately.  a  printed  copy  got  out  in  time  to  be  seized  upon  and  published  by  anothea- 
bookseller,  with  the  custoraai^  avidity  of  the  craft,  so  as  to  forestall  the  manuaetipt 
copy,  and  to  rob  the  author  of  his  well  merited  profits*    The  work  appcMW  to 
have  been  well  received  in  England,  and  to  have  met  with  a  very  extensive  sale. 
The  Eclectic    Review    observes,    "  We  are  very    gkid  that   the   biography   ot 
Cooke  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Dunlap.    With  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  his  hero's  talents,  Mr.  D.  never  attempts  to  palliate  his  vicet-^not  even 
to  apologize  for  them.    They  appear  to  have  struck  the  mind  of  the  author  very  for- 
cibly, and  very  forcibly  he  gives  them  to  the  reader.**     The  reviewers  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  great  curiosity  excited  by  the  arrival  of  Cooke ;  the  extravagant 
sums  paid,  in  some  of  the  cities,  to  procure  advantageous  seats  at  the  theatre,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  admired.  One  obaerres,  •*  We  did  not  know  that 
the  Americans  had  carried  their  rag'e  for  theatrical  amusements  to  so  great  a 
height.    Our  readers  will  draw  their  own  inference  from  the  fact.    It  seema  to 
mark  a  state  of  society,  differing  essentially  from  that  which  prevailed  some  years 
a^*'  *'  It  proves  the  action  of  curiosity  on  tlie  public  mind  in  America,  with  a  force 
at  least  equal  to  its  action  on  the  public  mind  in  Britain  ;  connected  with  preceding 
extracts,  it  seems  to  mark  a  disposition  to  excess  in  the  American  charteter,  which 
deserves  notice ." 
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Stistoire  des  Croisades.  Premiire  Patiie  corUenant  Vtiistoirt 
de  la  premiire  Croimde.  Par  M.  Michaud.  Avec  une  Carte 
de  VA^  Mineure,  les plans  d^AiUioche^  de  JertisaUmi  <$*c*  Bvo*. 

[Froin  the  Critical  Review.] 

IF  the  present  circumstanced  of  the  French  empire  are  unfavour* 
able  to  the  free  and  vigorous  exertions  of  native  genius^  to  the 
exercise  of  political  talent,  and  the  advance  of  moral  and  i*eligbui 
jphilosophy,  we  should  vet  be  far  from  the  truth  were  we  to  infer 
that  the  unpuralleled  restrictions  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  hsi 
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operated  (o  the  exiiDcUoD  of  all  literary  power  and  energy,  ft  re^ 
mains  to  be  proved  (and  we  may  hope  that  it  is  a  problem  never 
likely  to  be  solved)  how  long  a  continuance  of  the  system  pursued 
by  the  present  Fuler  of  France,  will  be  necessary  to  put  an  entire 
stop  to  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect,  and  drive  back  a  highly 
cultivated  p^ple  to  their  original  barbarism ;  but  we  have  suffi* 
cient  evidence  that  no  such  eSect  is  yet  to  be  contemplated;  and 
the  annals  of  French  literature  have  probably  never  displayed,, 
within  so  short  a  space  of  time>  so  great  a  number  of  valuable  and 
interesting  works  in  the  departments  of  history  and  the  belles  lettres^ 
as  during  the  period  that  thsse  restrictions  have  been  in  force. 

Of  these  productions  we  have  noticed  several  of  late>  and  need 
only,  to  justify  our  assertions,  recall  to  our  readers  the  works  of  BI* 
3L  Sismpndi  and  Ginguene,  relating  to  the  civil  and  'military  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages  in  Italy.  That  which  we  now  announce^ 
from  the  portion  already  executed  and  at  present  in  our  hands,  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  works  last  mentioned  in  interest  and  utility.  We 
have  not,  as  yet,  possessed  any  general  history  of  the  crusades  that 
can  be  read  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  The  best  are  short  aad 
imperfect  summaries,  which  leave  the  reader  to  desire  much  more 
information  than  they  are  capable  of  communicating,  while,  for  the 
knowledge  of  particulars,  he  has  hitherto  been  condemned  either 
to  have  recourse  to  original  authorities,  which  are  almost  unattiBJn- 
able,  and  if  attained,  scarcely  legible,  or  to  dry,  tasteless  compila- 
tions, which  repel  curiosity  and  demand  attention  only  on  account 
of  the  matter  they  contain,  and  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  met 
with. 

With  this  preface,  we  sit  down,  not  to  add  to  the  list  of  insipid 
details,  by  furnishing  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  present  vo- 
lume, but  to  select  some  passages  of  the  most  striking  interest,  and 
most  ably  wrought  in  description,  to  enable  oor  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  value  which  ought  to  be  set  upon  the  work  itself. 
It  is  just,  however,  before  we  look  further,  to  let  our  author  speak 
for  himself  as  to  his  view  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken  to  execute. 

**  Those  among  u$  who  have  undertaken  subjects  of  ancient  history^ 
had  for  their  guides  the  historians  of  Rome  and  Athens.  The  bril- 
liant colours  of  Tacitus,  Livy,  and  Thucydides,  were  ready  for  their 
pencil.  For  me,  I  have  no  nHxlels  to  follow,  and  am  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  language  to  those  historians  of  the  middle  i^s 
whom  our  era  disdains.  They  have  seldom  supported  me  in  my  labour 
by  the  charm  of  style,  and  the  elegance  of  narration ;  but,  if  tbey  have 
afforded  me  no  lessons  in  the  art  of  writing,  they  at  least  transmit  to 
fa»  events  of  an  interest  sufficiently  powerM  to  redeem  all  the  defiects- 
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tif  Hieir  genius  and  of  my  own.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found,  in  reading 
Ibis  lustoi7»  that  an  epoch  in  which  all  is  prodigious,  has  nothing  to 
lose  by  a  simple  and  faithful  representation.  The  frankness  of  our 
old  historians  revives  for  me  the  persons  and  characters  they  describe ; 
and  if  I  have  profited  by  the  lessons  they  teach  me,  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  shall  not  be  altogether,  unobservable  in  my  recitals.  It 
"would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  censure  bitterly,  as  others  have  done, 
their  ignorance  and  their  credulity ;  but  I  respect  in  them  the  open- 
ness  and  candour  of  the  times  of  which  they  are  the  interpreters. 
Without  giving  faith  to  all  their  recitals,  1  have  not  disdained  the 
fables  which  they  relate  to  us,  and  which  were  believed  by  their  coteoK 
poraries ;  for  the  knowledge  of  what  was  believe<l  in  those  days, -serves 
to  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  our  ancestors,  and  forms  au 
essential  part  of  their  histoiy. 

*'  We  have  no  need  in  these  days  of  any  great  sagacity  to  distin- 
guish the  (abulousfrofu  the  real  in  our  ancient  chronicles.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  reconcile,  on  certain  points,  4 he  often  contradictory  asser- 
tions of  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  tlie  Saracens,  and  to  disengage,  in  the 
history  of  the  crusades,  the  various  impressions  derived  from  religious 
fanaticism,  from  human  policy,  and  /rom  hjiman  passions.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  resolve  difficult  problems  better  tlmn  others,  or  to  raise  my* 
self  above  my  suft^ect,  in  judging  of  the  tiWes  and  of  the  people  that 
-wiM  present  themselves  before  me.  Without  giving  myself  up  to  di- 
gressions, in  which  it  is  always  easy  to  make  a  display  of  our  acquire- 
ments, after  having  scrupulously  exapiined  the  historical  monuments 
which  remain  to  us,  I  shall  faithfully  speak  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
truth,  and  shall  abandon  dissertations  to  the  learned,  and  conjecture^ 
to  the  philosopher^"    Exposition,  p.  6 — 8. 

On  the  qnestlon,  so  often  discussed,  of  the  moral  and  political 
eflfects  of  the  crusades,  our  author  does  not  so  far  forget  the  pro- 
ipise  contained  in  his  last  paragraph,  as  either  to  enlarge  in  argu- 
ment or  to  express  any  positive  opinion.  It  is  a  question  which 
lias»  of  late,  been  very  ably  treated  in  essays  honoured  with  the 
rewards  of  the  national  institute ;  but  M.  Michaud,  very  sensibly, 
we  think)  after  leaving  the  general  inference  to  be  drawn  by  his 
readers  from  the  facts  developed  in  the  progress  of  his  work, 
describes  his  own  judgment  as  fluctuating  m  the  middle  channel 
between  the  currents  of  the  tWo  opposite  opinions  to  which  the  ques- 
tion has  given  birth. 

"  Without  believing,**  says  he,  "  that  the  holy  wars  have  occasioned 
all  the  evil  or  all  the  good  that  has  been  attriijuted  to  them,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  they  were  a  source  of  tears  to  the  generations  which 
trow  and  took  part  in  them ;  but,  like  the  evils  and  the  storms  of  k\h 
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^lan  Ufey  VfMch  render  tmn  belter,  and  oflen  eoatribate  to  the  ad^aate 
of  hiB  reasoning  faculties,  they  have  served  to  hasten  tl|e  experi^ne^ 
of  nations,  and  it  may  be  said  that  after  having  for  a  momeni  shaken^ 
they  have  subsequently  strengthened,  the  foundations  of  society.  Thi» 
opinion,  strapped  of  all  spirit  of  exaggeiration  and  system,  will  perhaps 
appear  the  most  reasonable :  besides,  I  experience  sfmie  pleasure  in 
adopting  it,  because  it  is  consolatory  for  the  age  we  live  in.  The  pre- 
sent generation,  which  has  witnessed  the  explosion  of  so  many  pas* 
aions  on  the  political  stage,  which  has  suffered  so  many  calannties,  will 
tiot  see  without  interest  that  Providence  sometimes  makes  use  of  great 
revolutions  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  mankind,  ai|d  ensuring  ia 
times  to  come  the  pro^rity  of  empires."^    P.  10* 

The  first  of  the  foqr  books  into  which  the  present  volume  is  di* 
Tided,  contains  a  summary  view  of  the  several  revolutions  of  fbo 
Holy  Land»  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  period  of  the  first 
crusade,  and  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religious 
custom  (^pilgrimages  to  the  sepulchre  of  Chrbt  at  Jerusalem,  inter* 
spersed  with  some  amusing  anecdotes  respecting  the  most  illus- 
trious personi^s  who  devoted  themsetves  to  these  pious  under- 
takings* We  shall  not  stop  to  make  any  quotations  from  this  pre* 
liminary  part  of  the  history,  and  (although  for  a  different  reason) 
shall  also  abstain  from  repeatbig  the  well-known  tale  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  the  Council  of  Clermont,  and  the  exertions  of  Pope  Ur- 
ban in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  which  the  enthusiastic 
Ccenobite  had  su^ested.  The  picture  of  the  universal  delirium 
which  those  exertions  and  that  enthusiasm  produced,  affords,  how- 
ever, too  frivourable  a  specimen  of  our  author's  descriptive  powers 
to  be  passed  over  in'silence. 

<^  From  the  tjHoment  that  the  spring  returned  nothing  could  restraiii 
the  impatience  of  the  crusaders;  they  began  their  march  for  the  places 
which  were  destined  for  their  rendezvous.  The  greater  number  went 
on  foot;  some  horsemen  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude ;  many 
travelled  in  carts,  others  coasted  along  the  shores  in  vessels ;  they  were 
differently  clothed,  armed  with  lances,  swords,  javelins,  iron  maces,  &c. 
The  crowd  of  crusaders  offered  a  whimsical  and  confused  medley  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions;  women  appeared  in  arms  among  the  war- 
riors; prostitution  displayed  itself  amidst  all  the  rigours  of  penance. 
Old  age  was  seen  by  the  side  of  infancy,  opulence  next  to  miseiy ;  the 
hehnet  was  confounded  with  the  cowl,  the  mitre  with  the  sword.  In 
Uie  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  fortresses,  in  plains  and  on  mountains, 
forts  and  pavilions  raised  their  heads;  everywhere  appeared  the  pre- 
parations of  war  and  revelling.    Here  were  heard  the  noise  of  war  and 
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the  voimd  of  trumpets :  a  little  further  the  chanUng  of  psalms  and  can* 
Ucles.  From  the  Tiber  to  the  sea,  from  the  Rhine  to  bejond  the  Py« 
reoees,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  troops  of  men,  invested  with  the 
cross,  swearing  to  exterminate  the  Saracens,  and  singing  their  con- 
qoests  by  anticipation.  On  all  sides  was  heiard  the  war  cry  of  tlie 
crusaders,  God  wills  it  t    Dieu  U  veut,  Dieu  le  vetU. 

^  Fathers  led  their  children  themselves,  and  made  them  swear  to 
conquer  or  die  for  Jesus  Christ.  Warriors  tore  themselves  from  the 
arms  of  their  wives  and  families,  and  promised  to  come  back  victo- 
rums.  Women  and  old  men,  whose  weakness  was  left  without  sup* 
poirt,  accompanied  their  sons  or  their  husbands  to  the  nearest  town^ 
and,  unable  to  separate  themselves  from  the  objects  of  their  afiection, 
took  the  determination  of  following  them  io  Jerusalem.  Those  who 
remained  in  Europe  envied  the  fate  of  the  crusaders,  and  could  not 
restrain  their  tears ;  those  who  went  to  seek  death  in  Asia  were  full 
of  hope  and  gladness.*  Whole  families,  whole  villages,  took  their  de^ 
parture  for  Palestine,  and  carried  away  in  their  march  all  they  met  vnih 
on  their  passage.  They  marched  without  foresight,  and  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  he  who  nourishes  the  young  ones  of  birds  would  suffer  his  pil- 
grims, sanctified  by  the  cross,  to  perish  from  misery.  Their  ignorance 
added  to  their  illusion,  and  lent  to  all  objects  they  contemplated  an  air 
ef  enchantment ;  they  continually  fancied  that  they  were  drawing  near 
the  end  of  their  pilgrimage.  The  children  of  the  villagers,  whenever  a 
town  or  a  castle  presented  itself  to  their  eyes,  as^ed  if  that  were  Jerur* 
salenuf  Mai\y  great  lords,  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  their  rural 
dungeons,  were  as  much  uninformed  as  their  vassals ;  they  caused  their 
fishing  and  hunting  tackle  to  be  carried  with  them,  and  rode  with  their 
spaniel  before  them,  and  a  hawk  on  their  fists.  They  hoped  to  reach 
Jerusalem  with  abundance  of  merriment,  and  to  display  to  all  Asia  the 
coarse  luxury  of  their  castles. 

^*  Amidst  the  universal  delirium,  not  a  single  sage  was  heard  to  ut- 
ter the  voice  of  reason ;  nobody  was  then  astonished  at  what  now 
causes  our  surprise.  These  scenes,  so  strange,  in  which  all  the  worid 
acted  a  part,  were  to  be  a  spectacle  only  for  posterity.'*    P.  1 1 3 — 1 1 5. 

**  Quel  prodige,  en  effet,**  observes  our  author  in  another  place,  **  doit 
plus  ^tonner  le  philosophe,  que  le  spectacle  de  TEurope,  qui  s'agite, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  jusque  dans  ses  fondemens,  se  deplace  tout  enti^re, 
et  se  l^ve  comme  un  seul  bomme  pour  marcher  en  armes  vers 
POrientr 

All  the  narratives  of  the  firsC  crusade  are  exceedingly  confused 
and  perplexed  whenever  they  attempt  to  describe  the  several  dis- 
tinct corps  of  which  the  great  expedition  was  composed,  and  the 

*  Triititia  remanentibWigOMdhm  autem  euntibus  erat,    (Folo.  Carnot.) 
t  Videret  fidrutn  qidddamf  iptot  infantulotf  ehtm  obviam  habent  giutUbet  cai» 
teUa  vel  urbte,  »  mc  e$$e$  Jertuaietn,  ad  guam  tenderent,  ro^^tare,    (Guib«rt 
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precise  rootes  which  fliey  respectivelj  pursued  in  their  progress  to 
Constantinople,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  phce  of  ultimi^e 
rendezvous  to  all.  M.  Michaud  adverts  to  this  deficiency  in  for-' 
mer  historians ;  but  he  has  by  no  means  redeemed  the  pledge,* 
which  he  seems  to  give;  of  suppljiogy  or  even  of  endeavouring  to 
supply  it.  He  enables  us  to  follow  with  tolerable  accujpacy  the 
course  of  the  first  great  tumultuary  army,  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit 
and  Gaultier  sans  avoirs  the  last  remnants  of  which  were  dispersed 
and  annihilated  in  the  plains  of  Bithynia;  and  the  hordes  subse- 
quently collected  under  \he  priest  Godeschall  and  Count  Emicon,^ 
are  sufficiently  distinguished  from  all  the  rest,  and  from  each  other 
by  their  different  distinctions  and  catastrophes.  But  when  be 
comes  to  give  an  account  of  the  more  regular  expeditions  com- 
manded by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  and  Bo- 
hemond,  we  expect  to  meet  with  a  method  and  order  in  the  narra- 
tion which  we  are  far  from  finding,  and  are  condemned  at  last  to 
alight  in  the  midst  of  the  imperial  city,  and  meet  each  several  corps 
already  assembled  there  before  us,  without  any  distinct  knowledge 
of  their  respective  progress,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  over- 
came the  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  we  know  to  have  lain  in 
their  way.  The  want  of  perspicuity  which  we  remark  in  this  part 
of  the  narrative,  and  on  which  we  should  have  forborne  toobsc^rve, 
were  it  not  that  the  author  appears  to  cisum  some  merit  for  having 
remedied  the  defects  of  former  historians,  is  amply  supplied  by  the 
dramatic  effect  which  he  has  given  to  bis  subject  by  displaying  the 
various  characters  of  his  principal  personages  at  their  first  introduc- 
tion on  the  historical  theatre.  These  several  pictures  are  strikingly 
coloured,  without  any  appearance  of  labour  in  the  detail,  and  with 
the  strictest  fidelity  to  the  features  of  the  original  portraits.  It  i« 
thus,  for  instance,  that  he  has  delineated  the  hero  of  the  Gerusa- 

lemme  liberata. 

« 

*  We  oftDBOt  ptss  over  the  mention  of  UiU  1ast*named  array  of  emsaders,  without' 
AOtieine  what  has  struck  us  as  a  remiirkahle  i^pce  of  disingenuity  in  Voltaire,  vhoae 
antipathy  to  thecrusadery  seems  to  parttke  not  a  little  of  his  general  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical higotry.  He  dwells  with  manifest  pleasure  on  the  horrihie  persecution  of 
the  Jews  which  these  deluded  fanatics  substituted  in  the  room  of  their  intended  ex- 
pedition to  Jerusalem,  **  astonished,**  as  our  author  says,  **  that  people  should  go  to 
make  war  upon  the  Mussulmans,  who  only  kept  possesnon  of  the  sepulchre  of  Ghrist, 
while  they  left  in  peace  a  people  which  had  crucified  its  God  ;'*  but  he  takes  care  not 
to  inform  us  that,  while  these  enormities  were  committed  by  a  disorderly  multitude 
of  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  headed  by  a  few  iudividuaH  of  notoriously  profligate  aod 
aibandoned  principles,  there  were  found  in  that  unenlightened  age,  christian  prelates 
(the  Bishops  of  Worms,  Treves,  Spore,  and  Mayence)  sufficiently  imbued  with  the 
true  ^frit  of  their  religion  to  open  their  ohurohes  and  palaces  for  the  protection  of 
the  miserable  victims  of  persecution.  Such  examples  as  these,  though  thinly  scat- 
tered through  the  annals  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  are  too  precious  to  be  over- 
looked or  nq^cted,  exempt  by  those  who  wish  to  find,  in  the  history  of  Christianity, 
only  the  details  of  its  abu>ei>  and  the  crimes  and  eirors  of  its  weak  and  faltible  pro* 
lessors. 

4 
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'  ^  The  eotemponury  history,  which  has  transmitted  to  u»  his  portrait, 
kiibrins  us,  that  he  united  the  braveiy  and  the  virtues  of  a  hera  to  the 
simplicity  of  a  Coenobite.^  His  address  in  battle,  an  extraordinary 
strength  of  body,  made  iiim  be  admired  in  the  midst  of  camps*  Pru< 
denee  and  moderation  tempered  his  valour;  his  devotion  was  sincere 
and  di^nterested^  and  never  in  the  holy  war  did  he  exercise  his  cou- 
rage and  his  vengeance  except  against  the  enemies  of  Christ  Faith- 
lill  to  h»  word,  liberal,  affable,  full  of  humanity,  princes  and  knight» 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  model,  and  his  ik>ldiers  as  their  father ;  all  the 
warriors  wished  to  fight  under  his  banners.  If  he  was  not  the  chief  of 
the  crusades,  as  some  historians  have  pretended,  he  at  least  obtained 
tbe  command  which  virtue  confers.  In  the  midst  Of  their  divisions  and 
quarrels,  the  princes  and  barons  often  implored  the  wisdom  of  God- 
frey, and  in  the  dangers  of  war,  his  counsels  were  regarded  as  abso* 
lirte  orders."    P.  144. 

Others  of  the  principal  crusaders  are  characterized  no  less  suc- 
ceffsfully. 

**  The  people  of  Yermandois  marched  with  the  subjects  of  PhMIp, 
under  the  colours  of  their  Count  Hugh,  a  young  prince  whose  brilliant 
4ualities  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  cpurt  Proud  of  his  rank  as 
brother  to  the  king  of  France,  and  first  of  the  French  knights,  he  made 
faimself  be  remarked  by  his  bravery  and  the  ostentation  of  his  manners. 
He  displayed  an  invincible  courage  in  the  field,  but  suffered  himself  to 
be  too  easily  overcome  by  flattery,  and  wanted  perseverance  under  re- 
verses* Although  poorly  appanaged  by  fortune,  no  hero  of  the  crusade 
gave  evidence  of  intentions  more  noble  and  more  disinterested.  If  be 
had  not  merited  by  his  exploits  the  surname  of  Greats  which  history 
has  given  him,  he  might  have  obtained  it  for  having  listened  only  to 
his  zeal,  and  sought  glory  alone  in  a  war  which  offered  kingdoms  to 
the  ambition  of  princes  and  even  of  simple  knights. 

**  Robert,  sumamed  Curthose^  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  conducted  his 
vassals  to  the  holy  war,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  united  to  noble  qualities  defects  the  most  reprehensible  in  a  prince. 
In  his  youth  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  paternal  authority ;  but  more  led 
away  by  the  love  of  independence  than  by  a  real  ambition,  after  having 
made  war  on  his  father  in  order  to  reign  in  Normandy,  he  neglected 
the  opportunity  of  ascending  the  throne  on  the  death  of  William.  His 
Mghtness,  his  inconstancy,  and  weakness,  made  him  the  object  of  con- 
lenopt  to  his  subjects  and  to  his  enemies.    His  profuseness  ruined  his 

*  An  anonymcMuhiBtoruin  of  t|ie  cruiades  expresses  himself  in  these  terms,  speak* 
ing  of  Godfrey :  Tantum  lenia  ut  magU  in  «e  moriachum  quam  ndUtemJiguraret. 
Ooibert  says,  moreover,  cuju9  inira  humHtas  et  rmmachis  jam  imitcmila  modotHom 
(SeeBoDgarVy  p.  548.) 
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people  and  reduced  bimself,  if  Ordericos  V iUlia  is  to  be  beiieyed*  ta  t 
state  bordering  on  indigence.  Tbe  hbtorian  I  have  just  cited  reports 
a  circumstance  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe,  but  which  is  equally 
descriptive  of  the  prince  and  of  the  age  he  lived  in  ;«^^  He  sometimes 
lay  a-bed  for  want  of  clothes,  and  often  missed  the  mass  because  liis 
nakedness  prevented  him  (torn  his  assisting  at  it'  It  was  not  the 
ainlHtion  of  conquering  kingdoms  in  Asia,  but  his  inconstant  and 
adventurous  humour  that  mad^  him  take  the  cross.  The  Normans,  a 
restless  and  warlike  people,  who  had  rendered  themselves  remarluible 
among  all  the  nations  of  Europe  by  the  devotion  of  pilgrimages,  ran  to- 
gether inHsrowds  under  his  banners.  As  Duke  Robert  had  not  where- 
withal to  defifay  the  expenses  of  hb  armament,  he  pledged  Normandy 
in  the  hands  of  Ids  brother,  William  Rufus.  William,  whom  the  age 
he  lived  in  accused  of  impiety,  and  who  derided  the  knight  errantry  of 
the  crmaders,  seised  with  joy  upon  the  opportonity  of  govemii^apfo* 
vinc^  which  he  hoped  one  day  to  reunite  to  his  kingdom.  He  raised 
contributions  on  the  clergy  which  he  did  not  love,  and  melted  dowa 
the  church  silver  to  pay  the  sum  of  10,000  marks  to  Robert,  who  took 
his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  followed  by  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
Us  dukedom.''    P.  153. 

The  characters  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Flanders,  suruamed  ^*  The 
Lance  and  Sword  of  the  Christians/'  and  of  the  rich  Count  of  Blois 
and  Cbartresy  the  number  of  whose  castles  was  compared  to  that  of 
the  days  in  the  year,  but  who  was  more  nobly  distinguished  in  thia 
rude  age  by  tbe  protection  which  he  afforded,  and  tiie  inclinatioii 
which  he  evinced,  to  learning  and  learned  individuals,  we  are  unabte 
to  dwell  upon  for  the  present,  and  pass  to  a  more  eminent  and  im« 
portant  personage. 

First,  of  the  princes  of  Italy,  whose  zeal  was  awakened  by  the 
passage  of  the  Fi-ench  crusades  through  their  dominions, 

^  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  determined  to  partake  in  their 
fortunes  and  in  the  glory  of  this  holy  enterprise."  *  *  ^  "He  had 
nether  less  courage  nor  less  genius  than  his  father,  Robert  OuiscanL 
Cotemporary  autli^rs,  who  never  fail  to  speak  of  the  physical  qualitiea 
of  their  heroes,  inform  us,  that  he  surpassed  in  stature  the  tallest  of  his 
followers ;  his  eyes  were  blue,  and  appeared  full  of  anger  and  arro-^ 
f  ance.  Hb  presence,  says  Anna  Gomnena,  struck  tbe  i^^t  as  much 
as  his  reputation  astonished  the  mind.  When  he  spoke,  one  would 
have  said  that  he  had  studied  the  art  of  eloquence;  when  he  showed 
himself  under  arms,  it  might  have  been  believed  that  he  had  passed  bia 
life  in  learning  the  management  of  the  lance  and  sword.  Educated  in 
the  school  of  the  Norman  heroes,  he  concealed  the  combinations  oC 
policy  under  the  exterior  of  violence ;  and,  although  by  nature  fierce 
and  haughty,  he  knew  how  to  dissemble  an  hogury  when  veii^;eaiice 
was  unprofitable  to  him* 
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***  WhatcTcr  could  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  appeared 
to  him  to  be  ju^t.  He  had  learned  of  his  father  to  regard  as  his  ene- 
mies all  those  whose  estates  or  riches  were  the  ot^jects  of  his  coretoas- 
Messt :  he  was  restrained,  neither  by  the  fear  of  God,  nor  by  the  opinion 
^f  men,  nor  by  his  own  oaths.  He  had  followed  Robert  in  the  war 
against  the  Emperor  Alexis, and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Durazzo  and  Larissat  but,  disinbetlted  by  will,  nothing  remained 
for  him  at  the  death  of  iris  father  but  the  remembrance  of  his  exploits, 
and  the  exam)>le  of  his  family.  He  had  declared  war  against  his  bro- 
ther Roger,  and  had  just  com[ie1led  him  to  cede  the  principality  of 
Tarentum,  when  they  began  to  speak  in  Europe  about  the  expedition 
to  the  east.  The  deliverance  of  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  that  which  inflamed  his  zeal,  or  decided  him  to  take  the  cross.  As 
lie  had  vowed  an  eternal  hatred  against  the  Grecian  emperors,  he 
rsmiled  at  the  idea  of  traversing  their  empire  at  the  head  of  an  army; 
and,  full  of  confidence  in  his  fortune,  he  hoped  to  erect  for  himself  a 
idngdom  before  he  should  arrive  at  Jerusalem."    P.  1 69. 

This  artful  and  ambitious  character  is  poetically  contrasted  with 
tha;t  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  knights  who  ranged  themselves 
under  bis  standard,  and  who  ftn*<ni8hed  the  model  for  one  of  llio 
jnost  interesting  personages  in  the  immortal  poem  of  Tasso* 

**  All  these  warriors  were  already  renowned  for  their  exploits ;  but 
none  among  them  deserved  to  fix  the  attention  of  posterity  so  much  as 
the  brave  Tancred.*  Although  he  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  am- 
bition was  hereditary,  he  had  no  other  passion  than  that  of  combatiiig 
the  infidels.  Piety,  glory,  and  peiiiaps  his  friendship  for  Bohemond, 
were  alone  Able  tocoi^uct  him  into  Asia.  His  colemporaries  admired 
his  romantic  loftiness,  and  his  uncultivated  pride.  He  never  yielded 
except  to  the  empire  of  virtue  and  sometimes  to  thst  of  beauty.  A 
stranger  to  all  considerations  and  all  the  interests  of  policy,  he  knew 
no  law  but  those  of  religion  and  honour,  and  was  always  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  their  sake.  The  annals  of  chivalry  offer  no  model 
more  accomplished;  poetry  and  history  have  joined  in  his  celebrar 
tion,  and  hav^  bestowed  on  him  the  sanac  praises."    P.  162. 

We  sboidd  add  to  those  the  pictures  of  the  warlike  Bishop  of 
Puy,  (Adhemar  de  Monteil,)  and  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
the  Nestor  of  Tasso.  But,  for  want  of  room,  we  pass  them  over, 
and  liasten  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexis  Comnenus,  which  our 
author  appears  to  have  estimated  with  more  impartiality  than  either 
die  zeal  of  the  cotemporary  Latin  historians,  or  the  equally  unjust 
though  less  pardonable  prejudices  of  modem  philosophers,  would 
admit 

•  Rftool  deCaen  liiis  written,  half  in  prose,  lialf  in  Terse,  the  AcU  of  Tancred. 
(See  the  Thetaurua  JVovut  Anecdotorum  of  Martenne,  Tom.  1.  or  tbe  CdUectio* 
«f  Muratoriy  Tom.m.) 
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"  Seated  on  a  throne  from  which  he  had  precipitated  his  master  aAd 
benefactor,  he  could  not  believe  in  virtue,  and  knew  better  than  others 
the  counsels  of  ambition.  He  had  displayed  some  courage  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  purple,  and  governed  only  by  dissimulation,  the 
ordinary  weapon  of  the  Greeks,  as  of  all  weak  states.  His  daughter, 
Anna  Comnena,  has  made  an  accomplished  prince  of  him;  the  Latina 
have  represented  him  as  perfidious  and  cruel.  Impartial  history* 
which  reacts  the  exaggeration  both  of  praise  and  satire,  sees  in  Alexis 
only  a  weak  monarch,  of  a  superstitious  mind,  more  led  away  by  the 
love  of  a  vain  representation  than  by  the  love  of  glory.  He  might 
liave  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  crusade,  and  reconquered  Asia 
Minor  by  accompanying  tbeLatins  in  their  march  to  Jerusalem.  This 
great  enterprise  alarmed  his  weakness.  His  timid  prudence  ima^ned 
that  it  sufficed  to  deceive  the  crusaders,  in  order  to  have  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  them,  and  that  to  receive  their  empty  homage  was 
enough  to  profit  by  their  victories.  Every  thing  appeared  to  hioi 
f^ood  and  just  that  could  help  to  extricate  him  from  a  situation,  the 
dangersof  which  were  increased  by  the  line  of  policy  he  pursued,  and 
which  was  rendered  every  day  more  embarrassing  by  the  uncertainty 
of  his  projects.  The  more  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  confidence,  the 
mofi)  he  rendered  his  good  faith  suspected.  In  seeking  to  inspire  terror, 
he  made  the  discovery  of  all  the  alarms  he  himself  experienced.'* 
P.  166. 

In  his  account  of  the  progress  of  the  christian  armj  through  Asia 
Mioor,  and  above  all  in  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Latin  principality  of  Edessa,  by  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Godfrey^ 
our  author  has  derived  considerable  assistance  from  a  curious  MS* 
in  the  Armenian  language,  written  "by  one  Matthew  of  Edessa, 
which  is  among  the  treasures  of  the  imperial  library,  and  does  not 
iqppear  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  any  previous  historian.  This 
is  a  circumstance  which  undoubtedly  impresses  no  small  valae  on 
this  portion  of  his  work.  We  shall  leave  these  details,  however, 
and  many  others  of  equal  and  greater  interest  and  importance  be- 
hind us,  and  seek  our  concluding  specimens  of  the  style  and  spirit 
in  which  the  work  is  composed  amidst  the  long  and  eventful  narra« 
live  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  narrative  is  throughout  illus- 
trated by  references  to  the  poem  of  Tasso,  and  its  details  are  ren- 
dered tenfold  more  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  reader  of  taste 
by  pursuing  them  with  a  view  of  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  poet  from  t^  materials  which  history 
lunushed,  and  for  what  portions  of  his  noble  composition  he  h 
solely  indebted  to  the  fertile  resources  of  his  own  powerful  imagi^ 
nation. 

Witii  this  object  in  sight  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  obiects  of 
curiosity  to  ascertain  how  far  the  supernatural  agency  which  forms 
so  striking  and  poetical  a  feature  in  the  <<  Jerusalem  Delivered,** 
m^y  have  had  its  foundation  in  wonders  actuall7  credited  b^  fbo 
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i^sadem^  and  reported  by  cotemporary  historians;  and  many 
doubtless  would  be  little  surprised  to  find  the  thsoniclers  of  that 
dark  and  superstitious  age  abounding  with  the  marvellous  as  much 
.  as  Tasso  himself*  For  our  own  part,  we  felt  some  disappointment 
in  finding  that  the  enchanted  forest  has  no  more  substantial  foun* 
dation  than  the  dry  mention  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  wood 
lying  between  the  valleys  of  Samaria  and  Sichem,  at  a  time  when 
the  materials  it  furnished  for  the  construction  of  warlike  machinen 
vere  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  operations  of  the  siege,  bnt 
which  materials  *^  were  defended  from  the  axe  of  the  crusaders^ 
neither  by  the  incantations  of  Ismeno,  nor  by  the  arms  of  the  Sara* 
cens."  In  like  manner,  Armida  vanishes  from  our  eyes  ^  into  air^ 
into  thin  air/^  when  we  are  told,  that  a  story  incidentally  told  by 
William  of  Tyre,  concerning  two  witches,*  '<  who  were  seen  upon  the 
ramparts  of  the  city  conjuring  the  elements,  but  who  were  speedily 
despatched  by  the  arrows  of  the  christians,*'  is  almost  the  solitary 
passage  to  be  found  among  all  the  historians  of  the  holy  war  in  which 
any  mention  is  made  of  our  belief  attached  to  the  existence  of  magi* 
cal  powers.  The  reflection  drawn  from  our  author  by  this  curioos 
circumstance  proves  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character 
of  our  ancient  historians,  and  deserves  to  be  attended  to  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the  middle  ages* 

*'  We  should  add,"  he  observes,  ^  that  Inagic  was  much  less  m 
TOgue  in  the  twelfth  century  than  in  that  in  which  Tasso  lived.  The 
tTusaders  were  extremely  superstitious,  no  doubt ;  bnt  their  siipersti^ 
tion  did  not  attach  itself  to  trifles  $  they  were  struck  by  the  pheno* 
mena  which  they  beheld  in  the  heavens,  they  believed  in  the  appari- 
tion of  saints,  in  revelations  made  by  God  himself,  but  not  in  magi- 
cians. The  ideas  of  magic  cajne  long  afterwards,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
fixteenth  centuries.  The  chroniclers  of  this  lattec  epoch,  when  they 
treat  of  anterior  events,  fill  their  recitals  with  whhxisical  and  ridicur 
lous  fables  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  more  ancient  authors.  The 
eharacter  of  the  middle  ages  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  chronicles 
of  Robert  Gaquin  or  of  Archbishop  Turpin,  still  less  by  the  romances 
of  that  period."  (Note  p.  402.) 
• 

Beautiful  as  are  the  fictions  of  Tasso,  %e  must,  on  this  account^ 
be  compelled  reluctantly  to  admit  that  his  poem  would  have  re- 
flected more  vividly  the  character  of  the  times  to  which  It  refers, 
and  would  have  therefore  better  fulfilled  one  of  the  groatest  and 
most  imperious  obligations  of  the  law  of  epic  poetry,  if  the  ma- 
chinery of  holy  apparitions,  of  glorified  saints  and  martyrs  com- 
bating visibly  in  favour  of  the  cross,  of  the  dreams  of  inspiration, 
and  powers  of  prophecy,  had  been  substituted  to  the  more  pleasing 
but  less  characteristic  fictions  of  Faerie.  While  we  are  observing 
Opon  this  noble  efibrt  of  human  genius,  it  will,  perhaps,  appear 
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more  extraordioar j»  boweTer,  that  tbe  poet  should  have  OTerkxdceA 
so  evident  ami  fertUe  a  source  of  poetical  imagery  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  holy  places  visited  by  the  christians  in  their  celebrated 
procession  round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  would  have  furnished. 
But  the  mention  of  this  procession  recalls  us  to  the  purpose  from 
which  we  have  too  long  wandered.  Our  historical  readers  will  re- 
member that  it  was  a  ceremony  enjoined,  as  by  express  revelation 
from  heaven,  to  all  the  army  of  the  cross  previous  to  tbe  grand 
iMssault  which  was  meditated. 

'^  Tbe  pilgruns,  persuaded  that  the  gates  of  the  besieged  city  would 
open  themselves  not  less  to  devotion  than  to  valour,  listened  with  do^ 
cility  to  the  exhortations  of  the  hermit,  and  all  set  themselves  ea^rljr 
to  follow  his  advice,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  language  of  God 
himself.  After  three  days  of  a  rigorous  fast,  they  issued  in  arms 
from  tlieir  quarters,  and  marched,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  round 
the  wails  of  the  Holy  City.  They  were  preceded  by  their  priests 
clad  in  white,  bearing  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  singing  psalms^ 
and  canticles.  Their  banners  were  displayed;  their  symbols  and 
trumpets  resounded  afar.  It  was  thus  that  the  Jews  formerly  mad6 
the  tour  of  Jericho,  whose  walls  fell  to  pieces  at  the  sound  of  their 
martial  instruments. 

**  The  crusaders  began  their  march  from  the  valley  of  Repfaratns 
which  b  in  front  of  Calvary ;  they  advanced  northward  and  saluted^ 
as  they  entered  the  valley  of  Jeho8haphat>  the  tombs  of  St.  Mary, 
8t  Stephen,  and  the  first  elect  of  God,  Continuing  their  progress  to* 
wards  Uie  Mount  of  Olives,  they  contemplated  with  respect  the  grotto 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  exuded  a  bloody  sweat,  and  the  place  where  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  shed  tears  over  Jerusalem.  When  they  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  tbe  most  imposing  spectacle  discovered 
itself  to  their  eyes.  To  the  east  they  beheld  the  plains  of  Jericho^ 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  thcTriver  Jordan ;  to  the  west  they 
surveyed  at  theit  feet  the  Holy  City  and  her  territory  covered  with 
sacred  ruins.  Assembled  together  in  the  very  spot  from  whence 
Jesus  Christ  ascended  to  heaven,  and  on  which  they  still  looked  for 
the  marks  of  his  feet,  they  heard  the  exhortations  of  theur  priests  and 
bisliops. 

"  Arneul  de  Roh6s,  chaplain  of  the  Duke.of  Normandy,  addressed 
to  them  a  pathetic  discourse,  conjuring  them  to  redouble  their  zeal 
and  perseverance.  In  concluding,  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem: 
*  You  behold,'  he  skid,  *  the  inheritance  of  Jesus  Chrbt  trampled 
upon  by  the  impious;  see  here  at  last  the  worthy  recompense  of  all 
your  labours;  see  here  the  place  in  which  God  wiH  pardon  all  yo«t 
iaulfs,  and  bestow  his  blessing  upon  all  your  victories.*  At  the  voice 
of  the  orator,  who  pointed  out  to  them  the  church  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  rocks  of  Calvary  ready  to  receive  them,  the  defenders  of  the 
cross  humbled  themselves  before  God,  and  kept  their  looks  hxed  on 
Jerusalem. 

^  When  Amonl  invited  them,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  forget  thric 
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9|]||tirle9,  and  cherish  each  other  in  mutual  love,  Tancred  and  Raymomf, 
^Vfbo  had  long  been  at  variance,  embraced  in  the  preBence  of  all  th« 
christian  army.  The  soldiers,  and  the  other  chiefs,  followed  their  ex- 
ample. The  rich  promised  to  comfort  by  their  alms  the  poor  and  th* 
orphans  who  bore  the  cross.  All  men  foi^ot  their  fatal  animosities,  and 
swore  to  remain  faithful  to  the  precepts  of  evangelical  charity. 

*'  While  the  crusaders  thus  gave  themselves  up  to  the  transports  of 
their  devotion  and  piety,  the  Saracens  collected  on  the  ramparts  of 
Jerusalem,  lifted  in  the  air  crucifrxes  which  they  loaded  with  outrage  ; 
they  insulted  the  ceremonies  of  the  christians  by  their  gestures  and 
clamours.  *  Tou  hear,'  said  the  hermit  Peter,  ^you  hear  the  threats 
and  blasphemies  of  these  enemies  of  the  true  God;  swear  to  defend 
Jesus  Christy  made  prisoner  and  crucified  a  second  time  by  the  infidels. 
You  see  him  expiring  anew  upon  Calvary  for  the  redemption  of  your 
sins.'  At  these  words  the  Coenobite  is  interrupted  by  groans  and 
cries  of  indignation  which  arose  on  all  sides  against  the  infidels. 
*  Yes,  I  swear  by  your  piety,'  pursued  the  orator,  *  I  swear  by  yout 
arms,  that  the  reign  of  the  impious  approaches  to  its  termination. 
The  host  of  the  Lord  has  no  longer  but  to  appear,  and  all  this  vaia 
crowd  of  mussulmans  will  be  dbpersed  like  shadows.  To-day  they 
are  yet  filled  with  pride  and  insolence,  to-morrow  they  will  be  frozen 
with  fear,  and  will  fall  motionless  before  you,  like  those  guardians  of 
the  sepulchre  who  felt  their  weapons  fall  out  of  their  hands,  and  fell 
dead  with  affright  when  an  earthquake  announced  the  presence  of  a 
Deity  on  this  very  Calvary  which  you  are  now  going  to  scale.  Yet 
a  few  moments,  and  these  towers,  the  last  ram^iart  of  the  infidels,  will 
1)ecome  the  asylum  of  the  christians ;  these  mosques,  which  rise  upon 
the  ruins  of  Christianity,  shall  serve  for  the  temple  of  the  true  God^ 
and  Jerusalem  shall  resound  with  the  praises  only  of  the  Lord.' 

"  At  these  last  words  of  Peter,  the  liveliest  transports  burst  from 
the  ranks  of  the  crusaders ;  they  again  embrace  amidst  floods  of  tears, 
and  exhort  each  other  mutually  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  evils  for 
which  they  are  at  length  about  to  receive  their  glorious  reward.  The 
christians  then  descend  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  regain  their  camp, 
and,  taking  the  road  towards  the  south,  they  salute  on  their  right  hand 
the  tomb  of  David,  and  pass  near  the  fishpond  of  Siloah  where  Jesus 
Christ  restored  his  sight  to  the  man  born  blind;  they  perceive  at  a 
greater  distance  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Judah,  and  advance  along 
the  declivity  of  Mount  Sion,  where  other  remembrances  come  to  add 
to  their  enthusiasm.  Towards  evening,  the  christian  army  returned 
to  its  quarters,  repeating  these  words  of  the  prophet :  '  Those  of  the 
west  shall  fear  the  Lord,  and  those  of  the  east  shall  behold  his  glory.*^ 
Ke-entered  within  their  camp,  the  most  part  of  the  pilgrims  passed 
the  night  in  prayer;  the  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  confess  their  sins  at 
the  feet  of  the  priests,  and  receive  their  God,  whose  promises  filled 
them  with  hope  and  confidence."    P.  390,  &c. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  ample  materials  in  thi» 
long  description  of  the  procession  of  the  pilgrims,  for  poetical 
drnament;  and  the  most  fervent  admirers  of  Tasso  must  regre^ 
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with  our  author,  that  he  missed  so  fair  and  manifest  an  €fpottmitif 
of  enriching  his  poem  by  the  admission  of  them. 

The  scenes  which  iomiediately  followed  the  capture  of  Jeiw 
salem  are  of  a  nature  to  awaken  much  reflection  on  the  strange 
inconsistencies  of  human  nature,  and  such  as  does  not  at  all  tend 
to  raise  our  ideas  of  mortal  perfection,  or  inspire  ua  with  feel« 
Ings  of  self-gratulation  and  complacency.  Our  author  appears  is 
have  contemplated  them  in  a  very  philosophical  view,  and  we 
know  no  passage  in  his  work  that  sets  good  sense  and  hh  powers 
of  just  discrimination  in  a  more  favourable  light.  After  dwelling 
no  longer  than  the  occasion  demanded  on  the  horrible  atrocities 
committed  by  the  victorious  crusaders,  and  which  their  historiaBS 
record  with  expressions  of  exultation  rather  than  of  horror,  or 
even  of  censure,  he  thus  proceeds  to  relate  the  extraordiosry 
occurrences  which  immediately  followed. 

*^  At  the  sight  of  their  brethren,  (the  pilgrims  whom  fbey  had 
rescued  from  ^eir  long  captivity,)  the  soldiers  of  the  crots  no  doubt 
began  to  recollect  that  they  had  come  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  Jesus. 
The  pious  Godfrey,  who  had  abstained  from  the  carnage  whid» 
succeeded  the  victoiy,  quitted  hb  companions,  and,  followed  by  three 
servants,  repaired,  without  arms,  and  barefooted,  to  the  chnch  of  the 
.holy  sepulchre.  The  news  of  this  act  of  devotion  soon  spread  throogfa- 
oot  the  chrbtian  army ;  immediately  all  their  vengeance,  all  their  fuix* 
was  appeased ;  the  crusaders  stripped  themselves  of  their  bloody  gar^ 
ments,  made  all  Jerusalem  re-echo  with  their  lamentations,  their  sobs, 
and  groans,  and,  conducted  by  the  clergy  of  the  country,  walked  ti>' 
gether,  their  feet  bare,  and  their  heads  uncovered,  towards  the  church 
of  the  Resurrection.  When  the  christian  army  was  thus  assembled 
together  upon  Calvary  the  night  began  to  fall;  dlence  reigned 
tluoughout  the  public  places,  and  around  the  ramparts :  nothing  was 
heard  throughout  the  Holy  City  but  the  penitential  psalms,  and  the 
words  of  Isaiah — *  Te  that  love  Jerusalem,  rejoice  with  her.'  The 
crusaders  then  dbplayed  a  devotion  so  lively  and  tender,  that  one 
would  have  said,  according  to  the  remark  of  a  modem  hbtorian,(Ije 
Pdre  Maimbourg,)  that  these  same  men  who  were  come  from  taking  a 
town  by  assault  and  committing  the  most  horrible  carnage,  were  ia 
foct  issidng  from  a  long  retreat,  and  from  the  profoundest  meditatioQ 
on  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.  These  inexplicable  contrastB  often 
occur  in  the  hbtory  of  the  crusades.  Some  writers  have  thought  to 
find  in  them  a  pretext  for  accusing  the  chrbtian  religion ;  others,  not 
less  blind  nor  less  passionate,  have  attempted  to  excuse  the  deplora- 
ble  excesses  of  fanaticbm;  the  impartial  historian  thinks  it  enough  to 
record  them,  and  mourns  in  silence  the  weakness  of  human  nature.^ 
P.  413. 

Among  the  various  authorities  to  which  our  author  has  had 
recourse  in  the  compilation  of  thb  work,  we  have  already  men- 
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tioned,  as  entirely  new  to  the  historical  reader,  the  MS*  Historj 
of  Armenia,  bj  Matthew  of  Edessa.  We  cannot  refuse  ourselves 
the  indulgence  of  noticing  another  MS*  for  the  sake  of  the  parti- 
cular anecdote  which  has  been  selected  from  it,  although  that 
anecdote  bears  no  immediate  reference  to  the  crusade  itself.  It 
is  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  *^  the  science  of  legislation,"  at  this 
epoch,  that  M.  Michaud  mentions  the  ordinances  which  Gaston  de 
Beam,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  crusade,  had  drawn  up,  previous 
to  his  setting  out  on  the  expedition,  for  the  regulation  of  his  states 
doring  his  absence* 

«*  Among  these,"  says  our  author,  "  we  meet  with  some  dispoBitions 
fvhieh  deserre  to  be  recorded  by  history,  because  they  present  to  us 
the  feeble  conuneiKsements  of  a  legislation  which  it  required  a  length 
oi  time  and  fortunate  circumstances  to  bring  to  perfection.  *  The 
ptacej  says  this  legislator  of  the  eleventh  centuiy , '  shaXL  at  all  times 
be  flreserved  Unvards  the  clergy^  monks^  travellers^  UuHes^  and  their  at- 
tendants. If  any  man  takes  refuge  with  a  lath/,  he  shaU  be  secure  in 
hisfierson  on  fiayment  of  dasnages.  Peace  be  with  the  peasant :  his 
0xen  and  his  instruments  of  agrwdture  shall  not  be  Uabk  to  setsure.^^^ 

This  valuable  extract  is  from  a  manuscript  history  of  Beam, 
^  qn'a  bien  vonla  nous  communiquer,  un  de  nos  magistrats  les 
plus  distmgues,  qui  consacre  ses  loisirs  ^  la  culture  des  lettres. 
Cette  histoire,  remarquable  par  uue  sage  erudition  et  une  saine 
critique,  doit  Jeter  une  grande  lumiere  sur  les  temps  recules  dont 
nous  partons."  (Note  p.  480.)  We  earnestly  entreat  Field 
Blarshal  the  Marquis  Wellington,  in  his  projected  invasion  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  to  take  good  care  not  to  hurt  either 
this  respectable  magistrate  or  his  manuscript. 

In  the  *'  Pieces  Justificatives,"  collected  at  the  end  of  this 
volume,  the  reader  will  find  a  mass  of  curious  anecdote,  and  many 
important  documents  well  worthy  of  being  brought  to  light  and 
preserved ;  but  we  have  not  space  nor  leisure  left  us  to  analyze 
their  contents,  or  give  any  further  extracts.  We  hope  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  shall  have  to  announce  a  continuation  of  the 
irfork* 
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Observaiions  on  the  Charadtty  Customs^  ani  SuperHUtons  jf 
ilie  Irish;  and  on  somtofihe  causes  which  have  rciardfdm 
moral  and  political  improvement  6f  Ireland.  By  Danjei 
Dewar.     8vo.  pp.  363. 

[From  die  Monthly  Reyiew*] 

Mr.  D.  bas  occupied  his  first  chapter  with  the  iHastraiioo  of 
some  general  views  of  national  character:  but  the  better  plan  f#r 
an  author,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  postpone  these  general  ciu^uiai- 
tiofis;  availing  himself  of  opportunities  of  interweavi^  theii  wWi 
his  particular  details,  or  of  bringing  them  before  the  reader  when 
the  latter  has  become  familiar  with  the  (acts  and  cireumstaocet 
constituting  the  subject  of  the  book.  One  of  Mr.  Dewar*s  first 
remarks  is  the  superior  influence  of  moral  and  political  overpfy' 
sical  causes  in  the  formation  of  national  character.  Adverting  To 
the  peculiar  condition  of  Ireland,  he  dwells  on  the  permanency  pf 
evil  arising  from  any  false  political  institution,  after  the  in8ti(iili|a 
itself  has  been  swept  away.  A  chief  cause  of  the  misery  pofd 
backwardness  of  our  sister  island  is  the  unfortunate  waot^^pf  fair* 
mony  among  the  several  divisions  of  its  population,  wUab.ife 
three  in  number;  the  native  Irish,  the  descendants  of  En^rii 
settlers,  and  the  descendants  of  Scots  who  are  established  in  He 
province  of  Ulster.  The  Anglo-Hibernians,  though  warmly  at- 
tached to  Ireland,  entertain  in  general  a  most  unkindly  disposition 
towards  the  aborigines ;'  despising  and  disliking  their  religion^^ttrir 
language,  and  their  habits.  Among  the  descendants  of  tiie  ocdb, 
the  spirit  of  antipathy  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  religion  of  tbdr 
Irish  countrymen.  The  province  of  Ulster  is  remaikaUe  for 
containing  a  mixture  of  the  three  classes ;  the  English  settlers  be- 
ing cbiefly  landed  gentry;  the  Scots  linen  manufacturei^*  as  w^ 
as  proprietors  or  tenants  of  land ;  and  the  Irish  being  confined  to 
the  humbler  sphere  of  tenants  and  servants.  No  part  of  Irekad 
is  more  improved  than  the  principal  counties  of  Ulster:  but  ao- 
where  is  the  influence  of  religious  animosity  and  prejndice  more 
apparent. — The  disposition  of  the  aboriginal  Irish  is  described 
by  Mr.  Dewar  in  those  striking  colours  which  are  to  be  sa[^IM 
only  by  actual  intercourse  and  confidential  conversation.  Be 
seems  to  be  fond  of  comparing  them  with  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  explaining  the  causes  which,  in  the  pn^ress  of  Bgcg, 
have  produced  different  shades  of  character. 

^'  There  is  no  mark  by  which  the  native  Irishman  is  more  diflffn- 
guished  than  inquisitiveness.  He  will  walk  miles  with  you  to  dmp- 
ver  Yihere  you  come  from,  where  you  are  going,  and  what  is  your  holi- 
ness; be  will  appear  merry  to  make  you  tawkj  and  perfectly  vKu- 
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4Med  Aid  dmple  nvkh  a  design  constantly  hi  vfew."— **<  An  inqufsitive 
^iini  oC  mind  is  generally  accompanied  with  eome  degree  of  thought^ 
fulness.  A  Highlander  is  both  inquisitive  and  thoughtful,  so  is  an 
Irishman;  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  not  got  quite  so 
loHXch  of  the  pensive  philosopher  in  his  nature.  He  can  much  more 
easily  become  jocular  than  a  Highlander;  nor  is  he  so  apt  to  make 
those  moral  reflections  on  tl?e  common  incidents  of  life." — ^'^  Besides^ 
the  H^hlaoder  generally  passes  his  life  more  retired  and  in  a  manner 
much  more  solitary  than  the  Irishman*  and  h  often  left  altogether  to 
Us  own  reflections,  and  to  the  impressions  which  a  wild  and  moan- 
tain  scenery  produces.  In  Leitrim,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  county 
of  Donegal,  the  ciiaracter  of  the  natives  approximates  nearer  to  that 
of  a  Highlander,  than  elsewhere.  The  scenery  of  both  these  counties 
is  wild  and  tomantic.'* — 

^  The  Irishman  Kke  the  Highlander  must  often  go  from  home;  he 
most  go  in  search  of  that  bre«i^  whioh  his  country  denies  Mm,  but  he 
ssan  never  forget  the  cottage  of  his  early  years :  whether  in  the  east 
or  west,  though  even  buried  amid  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  St.  Giles's, 
the  lovely  valley  in  which  he  first  began  to  live,  and  the  green  hilla 
Of  his  native  isle,  with  all  the  soft  and  endearing  asBociations  which 
*  they  awaken,  never  cease  to  warm  his  imagination,  nor,  to  his  latest 
tioar,  do  they  depart  from  his  memory.'^ — "  I  have  witnessed  a  consi- 
^tiible  share  of  this  even  among  the  low  and  uneducated  part  of  that 
"fieople  in  London.  When  I  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
their  naiSonal  enthusiasm  was  kindled,  and  for  a  while  they  seemed  to 
forget  ^t  they  were  in  the  land  of  strangers.^^- 
,  ''  The  hospitality  of  the  Irish,  tike  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
Is  proverbial;  and  never  surely  has  a  stranger  visited  the  neighbour- 
ing isle  without  having  had  satisfactory  proofs  of  it  The  poor  la* 
bcwrer,  who  has  only  potatoes  for  himself  and  his  children,  will  give 
the  best  in  his  t>ot  to  the  guest,  from  whatever  qnarter  he  may  come : 
Ibe  bestx^ws  his  simple  fare  with  a  kindness  that  has  often  delighted 
me."— 

*^  I  nnist  next  advert  to  that  susceptibifity  of  gratitude  and  resent' 
ment,  so  observable  in  the  Irfsh.  Tbey  are  prone  to  extremes  in  their 
prepossessions,  or  thdr  antipathies,  their  love  or  thdr  hatred.  They 
tiave  no  idea  of  the  heartless  neutrality  of  indifference,  of  the  frigid 
torpor  of  insensibility ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  maintain  that 
equanimity  of  mind^  which  accords  with  the  happy  medium  of  mode- 
lation.  They  are  surdent  and  high  spirited;  and  though  not  so  proud 
as  Highlanders,  they  have  got  all  their  impetuosity*  No  people  in  the 
9rorld  can  be  made  better  friends,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of 
worse  enemies.  They  have  got  some  vanity,  and  they  may  be  flat- 
tered; they  possess  warm  iiffections,  and  they  may  very  easily  be  se- 
cured; but  they  have  a  degree  of  resentment  that  will  not  s^er 
'  them  with  impunity  to  be  injured  or  iuEulted.  This  character  appears 
to  me  extremely  valuable,  since  it  may  be  turned  to  the  best  account: 
Bttie  can  be  done  in  improving  a  people  dull  and  stupid;  but  much 
may  be  accomplished  with  those  who  are  alive  to  every  impressioni 
trho  arc  acute,  and  generous,  and  ardent.  After  alt,  the  character 
Toju  III.  Hem  Series.  d9 
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ivhich  I  have  be^n  deOnettiBg  nmst  \fc  altowed  to  have  manx  ^(pA^ 
These,  howeyer,  should,  I  th^,  be  ascribed  to  the  moral  aiia  p^l^ 
cal  circumstances  in  wlidch  the  Irish  have  been  placed*  Th«  con^ 
tuent  parts  of  this  characteV  are  certainly  good:  and,  if  under  proper 
direction*  would  undoubtedly  produce  the  bt^piest  results.* 

On  considering  the  very  Hmited  information  of  the  natire  bMH 
ttan,  we  might  be  apt  to  suspect  that  his  character  for  shfewdnestf 
has  been  overrated ;  but  Mr.  Dewar  maintains,  that  however  IHi^ 
terate»  he  will  be  found  to  possess  both  facility  of  comprehenaioif 
and  aptitude  for  acute  remark.  It  has  been  said  by  the  oth<£^ 
classes  of  their  countrymen,  that  the  native  Irish  are  deeeife; 
ful,  and  will  betray  a  fnend  to  serve  themselves :  but  this  c^inioit 
proceeds  more  (rom  an  observance  of  their  conduei  in  htstary* 
towards  oppressive  intruders,  than  from  an  attentive  analysis  df 
their  peculiar  habits ;  for,  when  they  are  once  convinced  that  ^ 
person  is  their  friend,  their  attachment  knows  no  bonn^  At  tW 
same  tnne,  the  moral  texture  of  the  Irish  character  has  been  preM 
judiced  by  several  unfortunate  circmnsta&ces,  for  which  we  most 
go  a  long  way  back.  The  chief  of  an  Irish  clan  or  tribe  was  suc- 
ceeded not  necessarily  by  his  direct  heir,  but  by  the  relatioh  wh^ 
was  deemed  best  qualified  for  discharging  his  duties ;  and  this  cu^ 
torn  was,  in  other  words,  opening  the  door  to  perpetual  dissensioa 
and  hostility  among  the  members  of  a  tribe.  Moreover,  in  Ir^ 
land,  the  condition  of  the  chief  and  of  his  family  was  much  leas  cat 
eulated  to  set  an  improving  example  to  his  dependants  than  ia  tbm^ 
Highlands  of  Scothnd ;  Sie  ancient  families  oeitig  in  a  great  im^ 
gree  extingoished  or  degraded  by  their  frequent  hostilitiet  w^ 
the  Ent^sb  settlers.  If  to  these  circumstances  we  add  the  ka/i^ 
tred  and  contempt  which  are  entertained  for  ttu^  native  Irish  by  tbtf 
English  who  had  acquired  possession  of  their  lands,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  mstances  of  infidelity  of  which  Ae  iMer'aQ 
much  complain.  They  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
aentiments  of  suspicion  and  revenge  that  were  cooneeted  dtnvig 
successive  ages  with  the  relative  sitoationof  ^  parties;  and  the 
nafive  Irish,  oppressed  by  intruders,  regarded  all  means  m  lawfiA 
for  their  deliverance*  Hence  their  atrocities  and  vtohUione  oT 
solemn  engagementa  towards  their  enemies ;  and  hem^e,  abo,  k 
fer^ityof  character,  engendered  and  coi^med  amid  fre^ueat 
scenes  of  bloodshed. 

We  are  next  to  advert  to  a  topic  of  a  local  and  peoiBar  chst^j^ 
ter.  The  fall  of  the  Irish  cfai^ftains  appears^  to  have  had  a  tfied 
effect  on  the  composition  of  their  national  poetry.  The  bardli^  as 
long  as  they  were  supported  by  a  powerful  lord,  drew  the  sub- 

J'ects  of  their  recitations  from  the  gallant  exploits,  br  the*  virtnotts 
oves,  of  their  ancestry.    ^  I  have  caused/'  says  Spenser, "  cBvtrt 
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4if  tlies^  poenur  to  be  translated  to  me,  fliat  I  might  understand 
tiiem,  anu  surely  fbey  savoured  of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention ; 
but  ^killed  not  of  the  goodly  ornaments  of  poetry :  yet  were  they 
iqpriokied  with  some  pretty  flowers  of  their  natural  device,  whicli 
gave  good  grace  and  comeliness  unto  them.''  After  the  impove^ 
ti&bmei^t  of  the  chiefs,  however,  the  bard  became  dependent  for 
pibsktence  on  the  multitude,  and  was  obliged  to  accommodate  hia 
«oi^  to  their  |aste.  Both  poets  and  people  fell  likewise  under 
the  government  of  priests,  whose  ignorance  and  total 'want  of 
te^e  contribated  to  a^ravate  their  degradation ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  miracles  of  ambiguous  saints,  and  the  wonders  of  St« 
Patrick's  purgatory,  became  frequent  themes  of  the  compositions 
of  the  bards.  tJofortqiiately,  the  situation  of  their  countrymen 
Ktlatively  to  the  English  settlers  continued  age  after  age  to  sug- 
gest  baneful  subjects  to  the  imaginations  of  the  poets ;  and  the 
hmB  enacted  against  them,  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  redoubled 
their  invectives  on  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  these  intruders. 
♦ 

^  *  Th^telrish  hards'  says  Spenser,  ^  are  for  the  most^iart  so  far 
from  ioa^^riM^iig  young  men  in  moral  discipline,  that  they  themselves 
^  more  d^^erve  to  be  sharply  disciplined;  for  they  seldom  pse  to 
elioode  unto  tliemselves  the  doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of 
their  poems ;  but  whomsoever  they  found  to  be  most  lieentious  of  li/b, 
mh  bold  am!  lawless  in  his  dmngs,  mosttlangerons  and  desperate  in 
tf  I  part^  of  disobedience  and  relMBllious  disposifion :  him  they  set  up 
Aul  glorlQr  in  their  rhythms,  him  they  praisjB  to  the  people,  and  to  yount^ 
HMD  matoe  BR  example  fee  follow/— Thus  *  evil  things  being  deckel 
and  attired  with  'the  gay  attire  of  goodly  words,  may  easily  deceive 
and  cairy  away  the  afifention  of  a  young  mind  that  is  not  well  stayed^ 
kot  denious  by  some  bold  adventures,  to  make  pioof  of  jiimself.^  ^ 

,  In  the  H^hlanda  of  Scotbnd,  the  situation  of  the  bards  was  very 
diflfeient...  Their jprotectors,  the  chiefs,  remamed  in  power;  and 
tfacrtgaL  authority,  though.often  opposed,  was  never  stigmatized 
•s  illesM  9  °^  ^  ^^^  priests  acquire  any  undue  influence  in  thi» 
|iar9t.of  the.  kingdom.  Accordingly,  we  seldom  meet  with  either 
aaintfl  or  mirac^s  m  the  Highland  poems.  The  conflicts  of  clans^ 
the  &ith  of  lovers,  or  the  destiny  of  the  maid  who  mourns  the  early 
fiidl  of.  '^  the  dweller  ^  her  secret  soul,"  are  the  favourite  themes 
ef  their  compositions.  The  manl  efiect  of  these  admired  recita- 
Ikms  was  of  great  importance,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  leading 
Muse  of  the  hitegrity  and  .comparative  urbanity  of  the*  High* 
kndeca* 

^  The  deference  m  hmgu^e  between  a  native  Irishman  and  a 
$feotch  Hi^lander  is  not  si^  as  to  prevent  them  from  easily  un- 
deFat^ing  each  other;  though  this  remark  is  not  equally  applica^ 
hie  to  all  parts  of  Ireland.   Jn  this  countrjr  we  have  generally  uQp 
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derrated  (he  prdportion  of  the  teMritatits  ^  Inetend  who^mifTiw 
to  speak  the  laogaage  of  their  ancestors,  our  reporlB  being  oAev 
derived  from  traveliers  who  jtidge  of  whole  districts  bjr  tiie  ImcSky 
with  which  English  is  spoken  m  the  inns.  He-fact  is,  tbal*  wld» 
Irish  is  prevalent  very  ^neraily  thmugbout  Leintter,  Mvm^r^  aad 

fiart  of  Ulster,  it  forms,  in  a  manner,  the  exclusive  language  of  the 
oWer  orders  in  Condaught;  so  that  we  shall  find  a  mSltion  md  9t 
half,  or  probably  two  millions,  of  people  incapable  of  understand^ 
ing  any  more  of  English  than  a  tew  familiar  words.  Hence  wee 
may  judge  of  the  importance  of  dtKumtitiicating  to  them  rel^ionr 
instruction  in  their  own  tongue.  TiU  of  late,  the  favoiaite  Botioft 
of  the  protestants  in  Ireland  was  to  discourage  every  ttimg  tfaatf 
tended  to  preserve  the  aboriginal  language ;  but  b  iMai  as  in  other- 
histances,  our  compulsory  policy  produced  a  contrary  effect.  Mr* 
Dewar  dwells  very  properly  on  the  attachment  which  is  «hrayv 
.cherished  by  an  oppressed  people  to  the  object  pursued,  and  addst. 
what  may  seem  a  paradox,  that  to  facilitate  edncation  in  a  jprow^ 
eial  tongue  is  the  surest  mode  of  effecting  its  ultimate  extmcliBib 
It  is  the  way  to  create  a  taste  for  general  knowledge,  a  knovtedgfe 
that  is  to  be  foond  only  in  the  common  language  of  tfie  Jtrnprne^ 
Besides,  if  we  once  stimulate  the  ambition  orthe  abor^inal  Irisl^ 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  English  for  the  purpose  <tf  advaneemenf 
in  public  and  private  situations  will  soon  increase  their  attentioo  t» 
it.  Any  measure  which  promotes  the  diffiision  of  the  RhgKsh 
language  among  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  will  also  have  a  teodeacjr 
to  assuage  religious  animosity  ;  the  difference  of  (bi^iwbetDgyhj 
Aris  class  of  the  population,  often  deemed  a  mark  of  differ^ue  oC 
creed. 

During  four  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  the  adnumiM 
{ration  of  English  law  tras  confined  within  very  narrow  limtts ;  the 
English  pale,  as  it  was  called,  scarcely  comprehending  five  or  mx 
Counties :  so  that  the  mass  of  the  native  Irish  Bred  without  the 

'  benefit  of  law  or  equity.  By  a  narrow-minded,  and  at  bottom,  aa 
erroneous  policy,  it  was  judged  unadvisable  to  extend  the  range 
of  ciyilization,  lest  tlie  inhabitants,  becommg  united  and  powerfal^ 
inight  seek  to  erect  themselves  into  independence*    Sucn  wts  Um 

.  o{>inion  of  the  prudent  cabinet  of  Ctueen  EKaaheth.  in  can»« 
quence,  intestine  dissension  was  allowed  to  prevail  for  ages ;  the 
crime  of  murder  was  very  frequent;  and^  while  a  native  who  killed 
an  Englishman  was  always  punished  with  death,  the  murder  of  m 
Dative  by  an  Englishman  was  expialsd  by  a  fine.  * 

It  was  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  onhappy  dimiaai 
ill  Ireland  were  productive  of  the  most  udbrtomite  conseqnencei 
with  regard  to  her  subsequent  prosperity.  A  proof  was  aiiirded 
then,  as  it  has  been  in  the  present  day,  that  revolutimt  is  ad^fcaa^ 
tagopus  only  to  a  people  who  are  fnfficiently  adyanc^  to  ap|M^ 
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ifflirilt  Mes8faig%  II  »  probibI«  ^af,  it^flie  Hmo  of  fbe  Refoinia* 

^  graatmimbeiv.Qf  tbe  lower  orders  in  Irelaod  were  bo  immerged. 

Stt.  ignerftooe  as  sot  to  have  forsaken  paganism.     A  catholic  semir. 

^mmfy  which  had  been  estabiiabed  at  Armagh,  and  which  h^d  sent 

Cbrth  enligbtened  pastors^  had  been  overthrown  amid  surrouodhig; 

'CroiiUa»;  and  it  beca/ne  afterwards  impra^ticabie  to  obtain  a  su£5- 

^ieiit  supply  of  aioisters.    In  numj  places,  alio,  the  church  lands 

^^irare  apfNropriated  by  lajmen,  and  the  people  were  left  for  ages 

wifacmt  iilatniction.      It  was  not  at  a  time  when  the.  body  of  die 

(Mple  were  ignorant  of  ail  religion,  that  so.  material  a  change  as  the 

llefennation  was  likely  to  lake  effbct  amoo^  then*    Of  the  native 

Irish,  the  major  part  had  never  seen  Englishmen,  and  had  heard 

«f  them  oriy  by  their  oppression*    The  adoption.of  ihe  new  reli-. 

pon  by  the  English  was^  therefofe,  in  their  eye^,  a  weighty  objec* 

tioir  to  it.    Another  cipcumstance  formed  a  strong  obstacle  to  tho 

progress  of  the  Reformation :  none  .of  its  advocates  were  acquainted 

wHh  the. Irish  langnage,  which  at  that  time  was  the  sole  dialect  q^ 

linrce  fourths  of  the  country.     Accordingly,  the  idea  of  introducing 

file  new  reli^n  into  Ireland  does  not  seem  to  have  been  enter- 

tmed  at  all  1^  some  time.    In  Elizabeth's  reigjD,  zealous  applican 

tioB  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  that  persons  competent  t» 

Intaict  the  natives  iii  their  own  tongue  should  be  sent  over. 

V  His  jceal  appears  to  have  been  unsupported;  but  had  his  advice 

Ibeen  fcdlowed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  majority  of  the.  Irish 

utiDO  would  have  become  siacer^^and  industrious, protc;0taot9» 

MiSQianaged  as  the  attempts  at  reformation  were»  they  served  only 

to  confirm  the  native  Irish  in.  their  attachment  to  the  church  of 

Rome.     The  pope,  turning  their  divided  situation  to  account,  re* 

oeived  them  unwr  his  sacred  protectbn,  and  seemed  to  as^wne 

the  chsuracter  of  temporal  prince  b  addition  to  that  or  spiritual 

lOher.     This  delusion  was  confirmed  by  tbs  Irish  priests ;  who^ 

being  discouraged  from  attending  our  iimversitii^,  received  their 

education  abroad*     It  is  a  serious  truth,  that  even  at  the  present 

^y,  catholics  consider  themselves,  as  excluded  frmn  the  Dublin 

untverdity ;}  fipr,  though  they  are  permitted  to  attend  lectures,  fhqr 

are  not  allowed  to  take  degrees,  a  disability  which  is  most  repug* 

■ani  to  the  ieelings  of  spirited  men.     The  college  of  Maynooth 

Is  but  a  partial  good,  ancl  by  no  means  on  a  scale, of  adequate  ex* 

lent     "Is  it  now  asked,"  says  Mr.  Dewar,  (p.  142,)  "what 

means  are  most  likely  to  increase  the  converts  to  protestantism  in 

Ireland  ?  I  answer,  the  diflTusioo  of  education  throngh  the  medium 

of  their  own  language*     This  is  the  way  to  moral  improvement^ 

aad  that  being  once  accoqdplished,  we  may  safely  presume  that 

MffMB  improvemeot  is  not  far  behind." 

Parliaments  in  Ireland  are  of  very  old  date,  statutes  being  founj . 
II  •odeot  is  the  reign  of  Edirard  Jit    There,  boweveri  as  in  .jEk> 


riaftd,  die  tttendttice  was  comlAered  to  incoavtnlteoce^  »^' tf 
tuaom  law  t>f  Pojnings  appears  to  liaife  originated  in  a  wisk  %# 
amud  the  trooble  of  frequent  meetinga.    Tlie  'serFanta  of  tlMfr 
crown  10  Ireland,  being  genarrily  men  wtio  had  ondertaken  a  Aa- 
agreeaMe  task  for  the  sake  of  individiial  advantage,  pursued  tbeit 
object  without  delicacj  or  mtegrity ;  and,  iBstant  as  they  na^e 
fimn  the  supreme  saat  of  goYennnent,  the  representations  wliiell 
ihey  chose  to  make  ware  little  fiaMe  to  be  questioned;  and^'Ur 
course,  were  frequentlj  fdse.    The  object  of  these  rtpieacalBK 
tidna  was  often  to  diiplay  the  seal  of  the  leading  men;  or  to  procflN^ 
rearittances  for  tfie  vicegerent;  and  when  it  happened  that  theialfer 
was  wall  disposed,  his  good  inteotfons  were  often  nnaytdili&  isf 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  in  which  he  was  kept  respectlog  ttie 
real  disposition  of  the  native  Irish.    It  was  in  tihe  16(h  ceottffT*  * 
ihat  ligtt  first  began  to  dawn  from  this  long  n^tof  darkneas* 
Afiar  the  accession  of  Henrj  VII.  the  tranquill^d  state  of' fin- 
gland  enabled  the  sovereign  to  enforce  a  greater  degree  of  obe* 
dience  in  Ireland ;  under  Henry  YIIL  the  limits  of  the  En^isk 
palft  were  extended ;  and  many  of  the  Irish  were  forced  or  ]par» 
sdaded  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  En^nd.     Now,  for  tfie  first  tmM, 
iwbbery  and  murder  weire  capitally  punished ;  and  the  long  reign 
of  ^izabeth,  though  overcast  towards  its  close  by  a  dr^adfd  insurT/ 
rection,  was,  on  tins  whole,  conducive  to  the  disunotioi^of  ^isBeon' 
siout  and  to  the  increase  of  English  legislation. 

The  ancient  law  of  the  native.  Irish,  ko^wn  by  the  nameiof 
Brehon  law,  condsted  of  a  few  rude  regulations^  suited  to  aneai^ 
and  troubled  state  of  society.  Among  its  praocq^  diapoatimir 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  elective  succession  to  the  rank  of  chieftaki^ 
called  the  custom  or  law  of  tanittry;  and  that  of  gavetkind,  bjr* 
which,  on  the  death  of  any  member  of  a  fomily,  the  wfaoi»  stocky 
whether  of  land  or  moveables,  was  equality  divided  among  all  the 
surviving  branches.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  make  prO¥i« 
sion  for  every  individual  of  the  clan,  and  to  retain  numbers  of  de« 
pendants  around  the  person  of  the  chief;  tmt  it  was  not  foreseen 
bow  greatly  this  law  would  lead  to  early  marriace ;  a  coslota  aMch 
continues  to  form  one  of  the  most  remarfcabfe  features  of  the  {ve» 
sent  state  of  Ireland.  It  is  likely^  too,  to  remam  m  full  force  until 
the  comforts  of  more  advanced  society  shall  be  understood,  and  a*, 
necessity  felt  for  providing  for  the  welfare  of  a  £Eunily  befoi^kia  . 
brought  into  the  world.  A  similar  division  of  inherited  pniper<jr 
prevailed  formerly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  where,  as  in  Ir^ 
land,  the  power  of  the  chieftain  depended  on  the  number  of  Jiia>ftd* 
herents.  A  third  provision  of  the  Brehon  law  consisted  in  dm 
eriCf  or  fine  imposed  on  criminals  in  pnqportion  to  their  degree  o£: 
guilt;  and  which  was  admitted  as  a  compensation  for  any  crimen « 

theextentof  the  fine  being  1^  to  the  deciMon  of  the  judg^    ft 
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^^^e  oStecl^  GoiM  Dot  be  foQiid^U9.clan  or  fsmMy  weie  lield  re« 

^ycHgtihle;  and  Ike  raasoBL  f^i  divided  behreenf  the  aggrieved 

giflirty  aHd  bi^i^eGtain. 

!]ffa«  BfejM>n  taWf  rude  as  it  was>  longcontiaaed  to  prevail  in  op-^ 

ycNvtion  to  the  hm  of  Sogbiid; » ./The  Irish  were. too  ignorant  ta 
oofsprebend  the  latter ;  aa^,  after  the  fnutlesa  attempt  to  introduce 
the  reformed  relig^  among  them^  the  exertions  df  foreign  prieiM 
*«ere  added  ta  their  own  turbulence  jn  reebting  the  innovation*  A 
fiurtber  obitacle.exiated  in  the  notomuB  corruption  of  the  Engifeb 
j^idgee^  who  were  in  the  habit  of  puicbaatng  their  places,  and  took 
care  to  mafce  as  much  as  possible  by  them.  A  temporary  ap* 
Wttxima&m  to  gpod  government  was  effected  by  the  vigour  of 
Btreflbrd :  but,  aftt  r  his  recall  and  death,  a  series  of  civil  troo- 
b^  biigan,  which  lasted,  with  unfortunately  too  little  interruption^ 
to  the  reign  of  .King  WilUam.— The  foUowing  circumstance  is 
curious,  as  it  affords  an  es^ample  of  the  backward  state  of  difiisr* 
enti^art&of  Irebnd : 

<'  In  tlie  i^iMl  of  Tory,  in  the  conn^  of  D(»ega],  the  inbaMiafits 
are  stiU  unacquainted  wUh  any  other  law^than  that  d*  the  Brehon  code. 
They  cho^e  their  chief  magietrate  from  amgag  themselves ;  and  to 
his  maiuhUe,  issued  ffom  bis  Uirone  of  turf,  the  people  yield  a  cheerfbl 
and  ready  obedience.  '  They  are  perfectly  simple  in  their  manners, 
MfHve  as  their  bthers  had  done  three  centuries  ago*^ 

In  the  i-Tfh  century  Ireland  was  difetarbed  by  three  great  rebelr 
ISaak  and  eoofiscations.  Tfa$  first,  burstmg  out  in'  the  latter  years 
of  EUxabeth,  ended  with  th6  forfeiture  of  vast  districts  in  Ulster 
and  Munster;  the  former  d  which  were  given  by  King  James  to 
Scottish  coknslsts,  and  *die  latter  chiefly  to  Englishmen.  The 
second  rebellioQ  began  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  led  to  farther 
forfeitures,  of  immense  extent,  to  the  military  adherents  of  Crom* 
weB*  The  third  insurrection  was  in'  favour  of  James  IT.  and  was 
sttmnlated  by  the  hope  thatiiis  reinstatement  would  produce  the 
reslMSitien  of  the  old  Irish  families  to  their  lands  and  honours': 
biit  the  batties  of  the  Boyne  and  of  Aghrim  gave  the  death  blow 
to  the%  expectations,  and  led  to  additional  forfeitures  of  nearly 
twD  milHons  of  adres.  It  was  now  that  the  prolestants  procured 
the  ^lactmentof  a  code  of  penal  laws,  calculated,  in  vulgar  appre- 
hension, to  secure  tranquillity  by  tiding  from  the  catholics  the 
po#er  tor  injure.  These  laws,  however,  were  pregnant  with  the 
seeds  of  naticmal  mischief;  their  severe  discouragement  of  the 
catholics  operaOng  as  a  general  check  to  industry,  and  as  a  perpe- 
Ittating  cause  of  poverty.  Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  igno- 
firitce,  tile  insubordination,  and  the  propensity  to  vice,  which  form 
so  fHsadvantageoos  a  contrast  between  the  native  Irish  ami  their ' 
Mler  govern^  fdlow  sub}ect»in  Great  BritidB.    The  penad  code^ 
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in  concorintce  wftb  the  wtnl  of  ediicalioiiy^luui  bail  ti»  < 
making  the  former— who  were  tiatorallj  an  open  .and  i 
peopl^^jeakniB,  and  to  a  cerlain  degree  deceitfiiK    Such  »•  Ifcie 
causes  bj  wfaiefa  the  faabil:  of  preraricatiafi  has  been  fbatered^  aad 
the  vices  of  savage  fife  have  noen:  eoatinuedr    • 

It  is  aiBce  the  abotttion  of  the  most,  grievxnm  part  of  the  penal 
code,  add  of  (be  neslrictiots  on  trade,  that  die  increase  of  Ireiaad 
in  weahb  and  poKticai  importance  has  become  rapid*     Wkfain  Hk 
hat  twenty  years,  her  kndedfenta)  is  computed  to  baverieeB^rooi 
BIX  to  tfleen  miHioos. — ^If  is  a  mistake^  says  Mn  Dewar/to  t 
der  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  as  indifferent  to  the  qnestioii  of  i 
cipation;  since,  though  they  are  unacqaainted  wkh  the  [ 
objects  contemplated,  they  conceive  it,  on  the  whole,'  to  be  «■ 
important  blessing  which  ought  not  be  denied  them.     Mr.  Dewilr 
would  put  catholics  and  dissenters  exactly  on  the  footing  -wt  tbe 
established  church,  with  the  sole  diffierence  of  an  income,  eoofl* 
miing  to  be  provided  for  the  latter  by  government    As  too^ 
he  adds,  as  any  prospect  remained  of  the  Stuart  family  renewing 
their  clakn  to  the  crown,  a  reason  inight  be  urged  &r  exerdsiqg 
rfgonr  towards  the  catholics :  but,  at  present,  this  is  jul  at  futile 
as  the  dread  of  catholic  proselytism.     Such  a  dread  takes  fct 
granted  that  the  zeal  of  catholics  will  accomplish  every  thin^ 
while  that  of  protestants  will  effect  nothing.     The  tilie  way  of 
leasewng  the  zeal  of  catholics,  contradictory  as  it  may  seeih,  k  Ify 
the  repedi  of  the  penal  laws ; — a  repeal^  which  will  leaseQ  toe 
union  of  those  who  have  been  long  held  together  by  the  bond  of 
fellow  suffering.    Had  the  catholicli  been  cUaposed  to  intrigue 
^atnat  the  state,  they  would  before  now  have  taken  the  oaths 
which  preclude  their  entrance  on  the  higher  offices*     Those  who 
t^k  of  political  danger  should  never  forget  that  the  Irish  catholics 
have  reiK)unced  the  deposing  power  of  tbe  pope,  and  the  doctrine 
of  keeping  no  faith  i^itn  heretics. 

The  advantages  of  national  education  form  the  subject  of  the 
last  part  of  Mr.  Dewar's  book*  A  desire  of  investigating  the 
■object  to  4he  bottom  has  led  him  to  analyze  the  general  ai^- 
Vients  in  favour  of  educatioui  with  more  minuteness  than  perhaps 
waa  necessary :  yet,  familiar  as  his  reasoning  is,  we  consider  it  as 
not  devoid  of  utility.  *'  Ignorance,  indolence,  and  vice,"  he  sayo, 
^^  are  not  more  closely  allied  on  the  one  side,  than  intelligencei 
indnstry,  and  purity  of  manners  on  the  other.  It  has  been  said 
hy  the  blind  opponents  of  edivation,  that  the  power  of  reading 
may  lead  to  the  reading  of  bad  books.  But  is  it  true  that  tbe  poor, 
when  capable  of  reading,  prefer  bad  boeks  to  good  ones  ?  In 
ficotlancf,  where  all  the  people  can  read,  are  their  morals  injured 
by  their  capabSity  of  perusing  improper  books  ?  In  what  other 
o>untry  are  the  poor  more  sober  or  industrious  ?"    Compare  thi0 
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|ifa>tli#i  ivHh  Ae  pormt^  sod  vice  of  Ae  imlettered  peasaatiy  of 

Iffil—dj  aad  the  reenlt  w3i  be,  thatt  retdling  is  ooe  of  the  chief 

seeuritiea.  egBimt  tttoral^  political,  «id  religioiii  error.    An  io^ 

Btrscted  aad  an  tnteiiigent  people  are  abraye  more  decent  and 

orderly  than  those  who-  are  ignorant     Feelmg  themselTes  indi-^ 

TidhidHy  more  likeij  to  obtam  the  approbation  of  their  superiors^ 

Ihiey  are^  on  the  other  hand,  B»re  dispofed  to  paj  i»  these  supe^ 

rkara'a  diae  tribute  of  respect;  and  being  more  capable  of  seeing 

throusH^the  aeUiih  viewaof  demagogues,  thej  are  less  Mindly  l^d 

disobedieoce.— Another  objectioa  to  cMlocatioBy  with  tiaud 

is  ao  appreheBsion  that  the  bwer  orders  wouM  become  u» . 

.to  permrm  that  drudgery  which  belongs  to  their  situatioa 

iia  jUfe :  but  this  is  little  else  than  asking  that  education  would 

nake  tbew  forget  to  eat  and  drink.    The  fact  is,  that  while  the 

«Kttts  of  imture  obliged  them  to  continue  to  labour,  educatioa 

fiKMild  only  enable  them  to  perform  that  labour  much  better.. 

Diacofitent  is  generally  the  effect  of  ignorance ;  knowledge  ena- 

tilipg  us  both  to  ascertain  our  duties  and  appreciate  our  blessings 

iia  this  life,  and  referring  the  mind  to  that  future  state  in  which  tlia 

inequalities  of  this  ttimsient  scene  will  be  adjusted.  . 

ThpMg^  we  generally  participate  in  Mr.  Dewar's  opinions,  oa 
me  poiqt  bis  views  and  ours  do  not  exactly  accord ;  we  mean,  the 
rapidity  of  increase  in  Irish  populatioD.     He  thinks  that  the  early 
marriage  which  »  common  among  the  catholica,  by  creating  young 
femilies  without  adequate  provision,  is  a  public  misfortune :  but 
early  marriage  has  such  powerful  recommendations  in  our  eyei^, 
that  we  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  admit  arguments  on  the 
opposite  side.     Without  entering  mto  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  shall  merely  observe  that  Mr.  De war's  notions  are  founded 
on  a  well  known  work  on  population,  which  perhaps  does  not 
adequately  estimate  the  additional  means  of  provision  afforded  by 
increased  population.     We  are  more  likely  to  agree  with  tha 
author  when  he  contnots  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scothad.     In  the  latter,  they  are  industrious  and  comfortable 
>irithout  much  assistance  from  their  richer  neighbours ;  while  in 
Ireland  they  are  superstitious  and  comfi3rtless,  wandering  aboirt 
in  crowds  on  the  public  roads,  and  stunning  the  passenger  with 
their  petitioning  vociferation.     We  coincide  with   Mr.   Dewar 
likewise  on  a  very  different  matter,  viz.  the  increased  necessity  of 
correcting,  by  previous  education,  those  confined  views  of  which, 
the  subdivision  of  labour  is  productive.     It  has  been  said  by  many 
that  this  favourite  doctrine  of  Dr.  Smith  tends  to  debase  that  so- 
ciety which  it  professes  to  improve :  but  those  persona  carry  the 
point  too  far,  and  do  not  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  extent 
of  Dr.  Smith's  reasoning.    By  his  plan,  the  acquisition  of  educar 
tion  would  be  as  much  facilitated  and  abridged  as  that  of  othat 
\oh.m.  Nero  Series.  d9 
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UnDff.    A  kiiowle^  of  retn^x^  writing»  ai 

attained  in  the  juvenile  years  of  the  mecbank,  and  shoold  Iqr 
means  be  his  object  before  be  takes  the  step  of  devotmg  *-' 
to  an  uninstructive  occupation* 

As  earlj  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  free  schools  were  erected  in 
several  of  the  large  towns  in  Ireland,  and  have  since  been  ex- 
tended to  diffiN«Bt  parts  of  the  countrj. 


*'  It  appears,  from  a  late  report  of  the  comtniasioners  of  the  I 
of  education  in  Ireland,  tiiat  their  number  h  greater  than  might  hav^ 
been  supposed.  Of  1,112  benefices,  returns  have  been  made  to  ^« 
commissiOtterB  from  736  of  these:  by  which  it  is  shown,  that  in  thisi 
number  of  benefices  there  are  549  schools,  at  which  23^MO  eididrefa 
receive  instruction.  The  eomrse  of  instniction  CMmises  readi^^ 
writing,  and  arithmetic  The  sebods  are  open  to  chfldreB  of  aOf  «9- 
ligious  persuasions;  who,  for  the  most  part,  pay  for  their  ednca^j)^ 
«t  rates  which  vaiy  from  two  shiilii|pi  and  sixpence  to  five  shiliinflSi 
and  fourpence,  and  even  as  high  as  eleven  shillings  a  quarter,  ft 
appears  from  the  report,  that  there  is  a  gireat  want  of  proper  school- 
masters  and  school-houses;  and  that  religious  prejudices,  more  parti- 
cuiarly  in  the  south  and  west,  have  operated  against  the  attendance 
on  the  schools.  In  the  parish  of  Ballesidare,  diocess  of  Killala,  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  detemdnation  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lics not  to  send  their  children  to  protestant  schools,  and  vice  versd^ 
But  ^  from  the  general  returns  from  all  the  diocesses,  it  is  evident 
that  a  large  proportion  of  tiie  children  attending  tiie  pmisk  $chooiSf 
throughout  Ireland,  are  of  the  Roman  catholic  leligion.'  ^The 
commissioners  acknowledge  that  though  a  school  similar  to  those 
whieh  already  exist  were  estabfished  in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  it 
would  be  pernctly  inadequate  to.  the  instruction  ef  the  Irish  poor** — 
*  NofimJsy  ktweotr  great,  cr  the  best  considered  estdbUshment^  cem 
.  mdfstantiaUjf  cany  into  effect  either  any  improvement  in  the  varish 
schools^  or  any  general  system  of  instruction  of  the  lower  oraers  of 
the  community  until  the  want  of  persons  duly  qualified  to  undertake 
ihe  education  ef  the  lower  classes  be  remedied  and  frR  some  tfuttto- 
tion  be  formed  to  prepare  persons  for  that  important  office* 

**  It  should  be  recollected,  tiien,  that  in  Ireland  there  are  no  legal 
establishments  similar  to  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland:  what 
the  commissioners  call  parish  schools,  are  those  in  which  the  teach^ 
receives  the  principal  part  of  his  salaiy  either  from  the  recent  or  re- 
mote endowments  of  government 

**  Those  schools  that  are  called  protestant  charter-schools  in  Ire- 
land, are  far  from  being  adapted  for  popular  instruction.  Great  sums 
are  annually  expended  for  their  support,  whilst  their  utility  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  This  arises,  partly  from  the  narrow  princfiple  df 
confining  them  to  protestants,  or  to  the  children  of  such  Roman  catho- 
lics ^as  allow  their  oi&pring  to  be  educated  in  the  reformed  religion; 
and  partly  horn  the  circumstance  of  their  being  boarding  schools.  >  A 
general  lystem  of  edocation,  to  mate  it  useful,  must  be  conducted  tm 
the  most  popular  plan. 
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*-K«.ii^t]iM>>ot08tiat  elMt^  *i»eMiicp  wre  too  nnieli 
kt  tiie  meecjT  of  the  masteni  and  mistresses;  tod  too  little  jndnneixl^ 
is  jdiowD  inihe  .selectioji  of  the  persons  who  are  invested  wim  iho 
important  trust  of  educating  these  children.  The  consequences  are 
Mich  a^  might  naturally  be  expected;  frequently  gross  inattention,  or 
worse,  with  respect  to  the  cleanliness,  the  diet,  and  apparel  of  the 
cluldren,  as  well  as  to  their  morals,  and  progress  in  industry.  Hence» 
it  too  frequently  comes  to  pass,  ^t  when  the  charter-school  chil- 
tfmi  are  taken  as  apprentices,  to  be  trained,  up  as  domestic  servantsi 
#Nr.  instructed  in  manufactures,  they  commonly  prove  slothful,  <Urty» 
and  vitiotts.' " 

r  The  great  drfect  in  the  jiut  hitherto  followed  is  the  total  want 
^teachenr  wtioare  acquainted  with  the  native  language  of  the  Irish. 
It  is  qnite  natural  that  the  dissatiafaction  engendered  by  oppressioii 
-mmong  the  peofrie  ahouid  be  transferred,  in  some  d^ee,  to  the 
IBoglish  language,  and  to  English  schools.  Instruction  in  tiiis  strange 
tongue  flatters  no  prejudice,  and  awakens  -no  feeling  of  patriotism : 
while  then*  priests,  on  the  other  hand,  address  them  in  the  la^oage 
of  their  fathers,  which  is  endeared  to  them  by  many  circumstances. 
Moreover,  the  childreoy  .understanding  in  general  only  a  few  words 
oi  Kngliftha  find  it  very  far  from  easy  to  comprehend  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  masters.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
pioper  teachers,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  nothing  of 
that  kind  has  been  experienced  in  Scotland,  the  Society  for  Fro- 
'inotmg  Christian  Knowledge  havii^  as  many  as.they  require,  at  the 
Tnoderate  allowance  of  151.  a  year.  To  such  persons,  a  salary  vf 
2§L  a  year^  with  a  honse  and  triffing  school  fees^  would  prove  an 
adequate  inducement  to  undertake  the  task  of  teaching  in  Ireland; 
and  from  the  similarity  of  Gaelic  to  Irish,  these  teachers  would,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  acquire  a  complete 
facility  in  instructing  the  children  of  the  catholic  peasantry.'  This 
plan  has  been  partly  adopted  by  the  Hibernian,  society,  who  sup- 
port between  thirty  and  forty  schods ;  and  the  Highland  teachers 
prove,  it  is  said,  very  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants :  but  no  private 
charity,  however  respectable,  can  be  equal  to  the  task  of  a  general 
diftision  of  education,  and  the  only  proper  plan  is  a  provbioii  by 
law  for  parish  schools.  These,  if  condnctedon  the  plan  of  Bell, 
or  of  Lancaster,  will  perhaps  be  suflicient  in  the  nnmber  of  one  in 
each  country  parish ;  while,  on  the  method  formeriy  pursued,  two 
schools  in  a  parish  would  frequently  be  necessary.  Whatever  be 
the  course  adopted,  Mr.  Dewar  is  confident  that  no  general  suc- 
cess will  be  attained  without  procoring  teachers  who  understand 
ibe  native  language ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  such  persons  may 
be  foand  in  adequate  number  b  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland. 
;No  pains,  he  says,  should  be  spared  to  amend  the  degraded  state 
of  the  catholic  peasantry,  who  are  now  so  sunken  in  humiUation  as 
not  to  account  it  diBhonoarable  to  beg;  and  it  is  no  unusual  tfaii^ 
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l»  cotegen,  aOir  liKrte  pkated  flMir  po^^ 

m  bcg^ng  excuTMoii,  and  continue  their  tour  till  hanreit 

Having  completi^doar  abstrad  of  Mr.  Dewar't  obaervatum^  W9 
must  fulfil  the  lets  pleasing  task  of  aoimadverting  on  hb  style.     It 
often  falls  to  our  lot  to  regret  the  obstacles  which  are  thrown  1^ 
authors  in  the  waj  of  their  own  popularity,  bj  neglecting  to  digest 
and  arrange  their  composititHi ;  and  the  measure  ^  our  disai^MND^ 
ment  is  doubled  when  (he  value  of  the  matter,  as  in  the  preseat 
case,  is  such  as  to  possess  a  considerable  claim  on  the  public  atten- 
tion.    Mr.  Dewar  is  probably  a  young  anthor ;  his  naaie  being  un* 
known  to  us  in  the  list  of  literary  lal^urers,  and  his  compositioia 
)>eariag  evidwit-  marks  of  an  unpractised  hand.    Like  many  other 
writora,  he  seems  to  bare  taken  up  the  pen,  full  of  warmth  tot  him 
cause,  and  of  arguments  in  its  behalf,  but  with  no  clear  cooceptflon' 
of  tb^  course  in  which  these  arguments  should  be  presented  to  hln 
readers.   He  appears  accordingly  to  have  written  strMf^ht  forwards^ 
and  ti»have  gone  to  press  without  being  aware  how  much  he  wooUl 
bave  gained  by  a  revision,  or  rather  recorapositk>o  of  his  materiala. 
The  author  who  expects  ^xtenai vt  cireuUtion  or  permanent  &v«wr 
(or  his  work,  oniat  arm  himself  with  a  very  diflbrent  dkpositMNi,  and 
have  no  scruple  m  cutting  downi  with  merciiese  severity,  the  6ni(' 
effusions  of  a  warmed  ia^iaatkm.    It  is  not  enough  to  possess  an ' 
ardent  seal,  or  even  a  store  of  ideason  die  subject  on  which  he  wrilea  ; 
that  zeal  should  be  chasteiMd,  and  those  ideas  be  meiMtated,  correct* 
«d»  and  arranged,  Mote  they  are  submitted  to  the  hribunal  of  At^ 
public.  Thechieffiuiltof Mr.DewarconsistsinwantofoempresBinn* 
We  have  heard  it  stated  as  the  practice  of  a  veteran  analyser  of 
the  principles  of  law,  that  be  marked  in  his  osanuscr^  each  nnnr 
idea  by  an  arithmetical  ^ure ;  excluding  with  rigid  sornpoIosity» 
as  a  useless  accumulathm  of  words,  dl  expresskms  wUch  failed 
to  come  under  his  coo(*eption  of  new  thoughts  or  new  Olustratiomu 
IVbal  an  extraordinary  deduction  m  the  bulk  of  volumes  would  be 
accomplished  by  ^  practical  application  of  this  aavei«  edict !  Hov 
many  examples  would  it  afford  to  Mr.  Dewar,  that  the  idea  intro- 
duced in  one  paragraph  had  been  repeated  with  no  change,  but 
that  of  words,  in  the  next;  and  that  it  leappeaMd  a  third  time,  at 
BO  great  distaoee,  m  a  succeeding  chapter.    In  the  case  of  thii 
publicatkw^  indeed^  the  prinlar  appears  to  have  been  in  as  vehe- 
ment haste  as  the  autbsr.     Not  only  do  we  find  an  acknowled|^ 
irre^dartty  in  the  enumeration  of  the  pages,  the  numbers  be^ 
nmg  afresh  in  the  middle  of  the  book,  but,  in  the  words  serving  to 
t^^Mmect  different  pages,  anomalies  occur  which  are  not  usual  among 
^  typographers.     Mr.  D.  promises  an  additional  work  on  the 
Poetry,  Customs,  and  Superstitiona  of  the  Native  Irish ;  to  which 
we  shall  willing^  direct  our  attention,  in  the  hope  of  fiodiqg  proofs 
91  the  same  liberality  which  does  honour  to  the  present  perform- 
•Mf ,  without  oqual  caiMo  ^  aniowlTiniQii  oi  the  acife  ttf  €Q9>* 
position* 
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latid.    By  Gwrgt  GorddUf  Lard  Byron,  a  Minor.    8yo.  pp« 
500. 

[Tlie  di^Hite  between  Lord  B3rroB  aod  Ihe  Edinbnrgli  reviewers  hai  made  great 
none  in  tke  liteniy  workL  His  esusiie  retaliatioo  on  those  writers  has  gone 
thveogh  two  Ameriean  editions ;  bat  the  fioUowing  review,  whieb  was  the  origiBa] 
proToeation,  has  never,  we  beliefe,  been  republished  in  thu  eoantry.] 

Thb  poesy  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which  neither 

Kds  nor  men  are  said  to  permit.     Iniked,  we  do  not  recollect  to 
ve  seen  a  quantity  of  verse  with  so  few  deviations  in  either 
dir^ctioD  from  that  exact  standard.     His  effusions  are  spread 
over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get  above  or  below  the  level 
than  if  they  were  so  much  stagnant  water.     As  an  extenuation  of 
this  offence,  the  noble  author  b  peculiarly  forward  in  pleading 
minority.     We  have  it  in  the  title  page,  and  on  the  very  back  of 
the  volume ;  it  follows  his  name  like  a  favourite  part  of  his  ttyle. 
Much  stress  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  preface,  and  the  poems  are  con* 
n^ted  with  this  general  statement  of  his  case,  by  particular  dates, 
substantiating  the  age  at  which  each  was  written.     Now,  the  law 
upon  the  point  of  minority,  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.     It  is 
a  plea  available  only  to  the  defendant;  no  plaintiff  can  oSer  it  aft 
a  supplementacy  ground  of  action.    Tbos,  if  any  suit  could  be 
bsuught  against  I^Mrd  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him 
to  put  into  court  a  certain  quantity  of  poetry,  and  if  judgment 
were  given  against  him,  it  is  h^;hly  probable  diat  an  exception 
would  be  taken,  were  he  to  deliver ybr  poeUy  the  contents  of  thiv 
volume.    To  this  he  might  pfead  mtnorUy;  but  as  he  now  makes  * 
voluntary  tender  of  the  article,  he  hath  no  r^ht  to  sue,  on  that 
ground,  for  the  price  in  good  current  praise,  should  the  goods  be 
unmarketable.     This  is  our  view  of  the  law  on  the  point,  and  we 
dare  to  say  so  will  it  be  ruled.    Perhaps,  however,  in  reality,  all 
that  he  tells  us  about  his  youth,  is  rather  with  a  view  to  increase 
our  wonder  than  to  «often  our  censures.    He  possibly  means  to  say 
**  See  how  a  minor  can  write  1     This  poem  was  actually  composed 
by  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  and  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen !" 
But,  aJas,  we  all  remember  the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten,  and  Pope 
at  twelve ;  and  so  far  from  hearing,  with  any  degree  of  surprise, 
that  very  poor  verses  were  written  by  a  youth  from  his  leaving 
school  to  his  leaving  college,  inclusive,  we  really  believe  this  to 
be  the  most  common  of  all  occurrences ;  that  it  happens  in  the 
life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are  educated  in  £ngland ;  and  hat 
the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse  than  Lord  Byron. 
His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  rather  brings  forward  in 
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order  to  waive  it  He  certekdjr,  boweTer,  does  ahi^llfeqiieiif^ 
to  his  family  and  aDcestors-— aometiiiies  in  poetry,  sometimeB  is 
Dotes ;  and  while  giving  up  his  claim  on  the  score  of  rank«  he  takm 
eare  to  remember  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's  saying,  that  when  a  noble- 
man appears  as  an  author,  his  merit  should  be  handsomely  ac- 
knowledged. In  truth,  it  is  this  consideration  only  that  iodacea 
us  to  give  Lord  Byron's  poems  a  place  in  our  review,  beside  crar 
desire  to  counsel  him  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and 
turn  his  talents,  which  are  considerable,  and  his  opportanities^ 
which  are  great,  to  better  account. 

With  this  view  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure  him,  diat 
the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  even  when  accompanied 
by  the  presence  c?  a  certain  numiier  of  feet ;  nay,  although  ( whick 
does  not  always  happen)  those  feet  should  scan  T^ffiaxlyf  and 
have  been  all  counted  accurately  upon  the  fingers— js  not  the  whole 
art  of  poetry.  We  would  entreat  him  to  believe  that  a  certain 
portion  of  liveliness,  somewhat  of  fancy,  is  neoessary  to  consti- 
tute a  poem ;  and  that  a  poem,  in  the  present  day,  to  be  read^ 
must  contiun  at  least  one  thought,  either  in  a  little  degree  diSei^ 
ent  from  the  ideas  of  former  writers,  or  difierently  expressed. 
We  put  it  to  h'ls  candour,  whether  there  is  any  thfng  so  deserving 
the  name  of  poetry  in  verses  like  the  following,  written  in  1^06, 
and  whether,  if  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so  iflis- 
teresting  to  his  ancestors,  a  youth  of  nineteen  should  publish  it* 

'*  Shades  of  heroes,  farewell  t  your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  t 

Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he'U  think  upon  glory,  and  you. , 

^  Thotq^b  a  tear  dim  his  eye,  at  this.sad  separation, 
'Tb  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret: 

Far  distant  he  goes  with  the  same  emulation; 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  foiget 

<<  That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish. 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  dii^race  your  renown ;   '    ^ 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  pmsh; 
When  decayed,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own.*'  P.  9b 


Now  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothmg  better 
these  stanzas  m  the  whole  compass  of  the  noble  minor's  voluaie* 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  attempting  what  tte 
greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  for  comparisons  (as  he  mnt 
have  had  occasion  to  see  at  his  writing  master's)  are  o£oos«-« 
Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  College  should  really  have  kept  out  the  tea 
hobbling  stanzas  <*<«  a  distant  view  of  the  viDage  and  schpriaf 
Harrow." 
3 
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,..  ^^  Where  fiuMj  yet  jojB  to  retnce  the  resemblatice 
Of  cemnctea, in  frioidi^p  and  mlschier  allied; 
.. ,      How  t^elcome  to  me,  your  ne'er  fading  remembrance. 

Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied."    P.  4^ 

In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers,  **Ona  Tear^^ 
might  have  warned  the  noble  author  off  those  premises,  and  spared 
UKi  a  whole  dozen  such  stanzas  as  the  following. 

"Mild Charity's  glow. 

To  us  mortals  below. 
Shows  the  soul  firom  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassion  will  melt. 

Where  this  rirtue  is  felt. 
And  its  dew  is  diffus'd  in  a  Tear. 

'<  The  man  doom'd  to  sail. 

With  the  blast  of  the  ^e, 
Through  billows  Athmtic  to  steer,. 

As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave. 

Which  may  soon  be  his  grave. 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear."    P.  1 1 . 

And  so  of  instances  m  which  former  poets  had  failed.  Thus,  we 
do  not  thmk  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  translating,  during  his  non« 
age,  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul,  when  Pope  succeeded  so  indif- 
ferently in  the  attempt  K  our  readers,  however,  are  of  another 
^mion,  they  may  look  at  it.  . 

"  Ah!  gentle,  fleeting,  wav'ring  sprite^ 
Prieikl  and  associate  of  this  clay ! 

To  what  unknown  repon  borne. 
Wilt  thou,  now,  wing  thy  distant  flight? 
Vo  more,  with  wonted  humour  gay. 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn.''    P.  Z2. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  fear  his  translations  and  imita- 
tions are  great  favourites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have  them  of  all 
KndBi  from  Anacreon  to  Oasian ;  and,  viewing  them  as  school  ex- 
ercises, they  may  pass.  Onl^,  why  print  them  after  they  have 
iMid  their  day  and  served  theur  turn  ?  And  why  call  the  thing  in 
p.  79*  a  translation,  where  two  words  {U%»  Ai^it*)  of  the  original  are 
upanded  into  four  lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  81.  where 
mammiou  vo^*  6  fow,  la  rendered  by  means  of  six  hcAUing  verses  ?  As 
to  hia  Oisianic  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good  judges ;  being,  in  truth, 
•o  moderately  skilled  in  that  species  of  composition,  that  we  should, 
in  all  probtttHlity,  be  criticising  some  bit  of  the  genuine  Macpher- 
aon  itself,  were  we  to  express  our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  rhap- 
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sodies.  If,  then,  the  roDowing  beginnii^  of  a  ^  Song  of  liarda,*^  k 
hy  his  lordship,  we  Tenture  to  object  to  it,  bs  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend  it.  *^  What  form  rises  od  the  roar  of  doods,  whose  dark 
ghost  gleams  on  the  red  stream  of  tempests  ?  His  voice  idb  on 
the  thunder ;  'lis  Oria,  the  brown  chief  of  Otihona.  He  was,'' 
&€•  After  detaming  this  *^  brown  chief"  some  time,  the  bards 
conclude  hy  giving  him  their  advice  to  ^  raise  his  fiurlocka;" 
then  to  ^spread  tl^m  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow;''  and  ^tasBflt 
through  the  tears  of  the  storm."  Of  this  land  of  thing  there  are 
no  less  than  nine  pages ;  and  we  can  so  ftr  venture  an  opinioo  in 
their  favour,  that  they  look  very  like  Macpbcrson ;  ana  we  are 
positive  thej  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tiresome. 

It  is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists ;  bot  they  abonld 
<*  use  it  as  not  abusing  it;"  and  particularly  one  who  fNquea  him- 
self (though  indeed  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen)  of  being  ^  an  inGuit 
bard" — (**The  artless  Helicon  I  boast  is  youth ;") — should  either 
not  know,  or  should  seem  not  to  know,  so  much  about  his  own 
ancestry.  Besides  a  poem  above  cited  on  the  family  seat  of  the 
Byrons,  we  have  another  of  eleven  pages,  on  the  selfsame  subject^ 
introduced  with  an  apology,  **  he  certainly  had  no  mtention  of 
inserting  it;"  but  really,  <<  the  particular  reauest  of  some  frieildB," 
&c.  &c.  It  concludes  with  6ve  stanzas  on  himself  *<  the  last  and 
youngest  of  a  noble  line."  There  is  a  good  deal  also  about  Ml 
maternal  ancestors,  in  a  poem  on  Lachin-y-gair,  a  monntain  whera 
he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that  pibroch  k 
not  a  bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means  a  fiddle. 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a  part  of  his  volume  1* 
immortalize  his  employments  at  school  and  college,  we  cannot  poch 
sibly  dismiss  it  without  presenting  the  reader  with  a  specimen  ef 
these  ingenious  effusions.  In  an  ode  with  a  Oreek  motto,  called 
Granta,  we  have  the  following  magnificent  stanzas. 

**  There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp. 
The  candidate  for  colles;e  prises, 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp. 
Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

"  Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Sele, 
Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle; 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal, 
In  barbarous  Latin  doom'd  to  wrangle. 

"  Renouncing  ev'iy  pleasing  page. 
From  authors  of  historic  use; 
Preferring  to  the  lettered  sage, 
The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 
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^  Still  barmlesB  are  these  occQpalhms, 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student^ 
.  Oompai'd  with  other  reereaiionB, 
'     Which  bring  together  the  anprndenf* 

P.  123,124,125. 

We  are-  aonj  to  hear  so  bad  an  acccfont  of  ihe  college  psalmod j 
•8  is  coDtamed  m  the  following  Attic  stanzas* 

^  Onr  ehob  would  scaredy  be  excused, 
ETea  as  a  band  of  raw  b^^ihners; 
AU  mete  J f  now,  must  be  refnra 
To  sudb  a  set  of  croakii^  sinners. 

^  If  David,  when  his  toils  were  e^ed. 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him^ 
To  OS  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended ; 
In  furious^  mood,  he  woold  have  tore  'em.** 

P.  126, 127. 

But  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  tK>em8  of  this 
feoUe  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  tnem  as  we  find  them,  and  be 
content ;  for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever  have  from  him.  He 
Ib  at  beat^  he  si^ys,  but  an  intruder  into  die  groves  of  Parnassus;  he 
never  Uv^d  in  a  garret  like  thoroughbred  poets;  and  <<  though  he 
once  roved  a  careless  mountaineer  in  die  Highlands  of  Scotlp^d,^ 
be  lu0  not  of  late  enjoyed  tins  advantage.  Moreover,  he  ex|.  3ts 
fio  profit  from  bis  p]iJ)Ucation ;  and  whether  it  succeeds  or  no^  **  it 
is  h^y  unproM^Ie,  from  bis  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter," 
fliat  he  should  again  cmidescen4  to  become  an  author.  Therefore, 
let  us  take  what  we  get  and  be  thankful.  Wh$it  right  have  we  poor 
dev3s  to  be  mce?  We  are  well  off  to  haVe  got  so  much  from  a 
man  of  this  lord's  atalion,  who  does  not  live  in  agarret,  but  ^has 
flie  mvy**  of  Newstead  Abbey.  Again,  we  S17,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful; and,  with  honest  Sanch(v  bid  OodUeis  the  giver,  Qor  look  die 
gift  horse  10  the  month. 


Toil.  in.  Nm  Sfria.  «0 
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r We  undentBiid  that  an  Amerioan  genfleman^  who  haa  alreadj  gifen  proof  of  tm 
Uteraiy  talent^  propoaes  to  give  a  tran Aation  into  EngliihVlank  Tene^  of  tike  poi 
ctf  Qnintat  Calaber.    As  this  enrioos  vork,  thoa|^  pOMessing  eelelirily  amotfi|^  I 
learned,  is  bat  litOe  known  in  tiiis  eountry,  we  anhjoin  Hna  IbUowm^  i 
explaining  its  nature  and  oharaeter,  finoai  tlM  BrIlUi  Befiew.] 


The  ai^umeDt  of  QidDtiifl  SaiynMBas  m  \ 
by  the  title  of  PoBthomerica,  wfaieh  hii  poen  UBiMlljr  bears.  He 
seems  to  hare  regaorded  the  lEad  of  Hraier  (we  xnxy  be  aBowod 
to  conjecture)  as  a  detached  fn^ment  of  the  Trogan  atorjTf  wUch 
he  piobably  considered  as  executed  with  spirit  and  gemm ;  bat 
regretted  dbat  so  noble  a  composition  should  be  bnm^ty  aa  In 
concei^edy  to  no  regular  and  perfect  conclusioB*  He  tberefera 
resolved  to  perform  the  same  service  for  it,  which  at  a  subeeqoeat 

griod  was  undertaken  by  Maq^ueus  Ve^us,  with  similtf  yimm, 
r  the  .ffindd.  This  supposition  is  at  least  siKgested  by  the  fiMB 
of  his  work,  which  takes  up  the  mcideiits  ofthe  Trojan  war  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Diad,  and  pursues  them  in  a  regidar  nanih 
tive  to  the  capture  of  the  cit^,  and  the  departure  of  the  Or«dtti 
fleet  If  such  were  the  des^  of  the  poet,  it  is  evident  that  be 
had  little  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  ejric  unity,  and  fitdep^ 
ception  of  that  excellence  of  pfam  which  distinginshes  the  load, 
and  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkaUe  ciroomstances  ^  that  ex- 
traordinary  composition* 

As  the  poem  of  Ctuintus  has  been  littfe  read,  a  brief  account  of 
tiie  incidents  which  it  comprises  will  not  be  useless,  especially  as 
they  possess  a  close  connexion  with  an  important  and  curious  sidl>- 
ject  of  Greek  literary  history.  The  work  consists  of  Iborteen 
books*  The  business  of  the  poem  occupies  about  tUrty*two  day^ 
independently  of  a  few  scattered  pages  which  contain  no  distioct 
calculation  of  time ;  so  that  the  interval  which  it  supposes  to  have 
elasped  between  die  concluding  events  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  calae* 
troplbe  of  the  Trojan  war,  consists  of  about  fiorty  days.  The  SA^ 
lowing  are  the  principal  events. 

A  few  days  after  the  performance  of  the  funeral  rites  of  Heetnr, 
the  Amazon  Penthesilea,  with  a  train  of  her  attendants,  arrives  Id 
the  md  of  the  Trojans,  and  having  signaliaed  her  valrar,  fialk,  in 
a  combat  with  Achilles.  Thersites  reviles  Achilles  for  his  expres- 
sions of  re^t  at  the  fjite  of  Penthesilea,  and  is  sbin  hj  hatu, 
This  occasions  a  contention  between  Diomede  and  Achilles,  whidi 
is  appeased  by  the  intervention  of  die  Chreeks.  The  Trogani^ 
reduced  to  despondency  by  their  successive  defeats,  suamoo  a 
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cunmeH'to  delSberate  concennDg  the  affidn.  MenmoD,  the  son  of 
Aurora,  arrives  with  a  baad  of  iBthiopians,  and  on  the  following 
day  contends  with  Achilles,  and  b  slun*  The  principal  event  <^ 
file  subsequent  battle  is  the  death  of  AchiUeSy  who  is  wounded  in 
the  hee!  by  ApoUo.  Funeral  games  are  performed  in  honour  of 
the  hero,  and  his  arms  are  proposed  as  the  reward  of  superior 
merit  The  competitors  are  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  who  plead  their 
cause  before  a  singular  tribunal  of  judges,  an  assembly  of  the  Tro- 
jan captives.  The  award  b  given  m  favour  of  Ulysses.  The  dis* 
appomtment  of  Ajax  is  converted  into  madness,  and  in  thb  dbtem- 
per  of  hb  imagination,  he  iss»b  the  flocks  c^  the  Greeks,  sup* 
posing  that  he  binflictine  vengeance  on  hb  enemies,  especially  the 
Atri<fae  smd  Ulysses,  and  finally  Ms  by  hb  own  hand. 

1th  observable,  thatQuintuson  various  occasions  imitates,  with 
a  servfle  ctoseness,  the  remarkable  incidents  of  the  Iliad.  As  in 
the  second  book  of  that  poem,  Agamemnon,  after  the  secession  oi 
Aelulles,  thmks  it  prudent  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  dbposi- 
Imi  of  the  Greeks ;  so  Menebms  b  here  represented  as  addressing 
the  array  with  a  feigned  speech,  exhorting  them  to  desbt  from  the 
oalamitous  and  hopeless  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged* 
Calchaa,  who  maintains  the  same  office  in  Quintus  as  in  Homer, 
exhorts  the  Greeks  to  seek  the  aid  of  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achffles,  and  they  send  an  embassy  to  Scyros  for  that  purpose, 
in  the  mean  time  a  third  auxiliary,  Eurypylus,  a  descendant  of 
Hercules,  i^nrives  at  Troy  with  an  army  of  Mysians,  and  the  for- 
tmie  of  war  b  turned  agunst  the  Greeks,  who  (in  conformity  again 
with  Homer)  are  driven  to  their,  ships,  to  which  the  victorioua 
Trojans  threaten  to  set  fire.  Ulysses  and  Diomede  return  from 
Scyros,  bringing  with  them  Neoptolemus  to  the  Grecian  camp.  In 
Ae  battle  which  ensues,  Eurypylus  b  slain  by  Neoptolemus.  Phi- 
loctetes,  who  had  been  abandoned  in  the  bland  of  LieDmos  by  the 
Chpeeks,  b  prevailed  on  by  Diomede  and  Ulysses  to  join  the  camp, 
and  hb  wound  is  healed  by  the  sons  of  JESsculaptus.  Paris,  being 
wounded  by  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  is  destined  by  the  fates  to. 
be  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  (Enone,  whom  he  had  de» 
serted.  She  refuses  her  aid,  and  the  destination  of  the  fates  ia 
fidfiUed  in  hb  death.  (Enone,  relenting  too  late,  throws  herself 
in  despair  upon  his  funeral  pile,  and  b  consumed.  The  €hreeka 
make  an  assault  upon  the  city,  but  are  repelled  by  the  valour  of 
JEnes».  Caichas  and  Ulysses  suggest  ttie  stratagem  of  the  wooden 
horse,  which  Minerva  inspires,  and  assbts  Epeus  to  construct 
At  thb  passage  of  the  poem  a  combat  of  the  gods  intervenes,  evi- 
dvitly  imitated  from  Homer,  and  not  deficient  in  spirit.  The  poet 
proceeds  to  relate  the  departure  of  the  Greeks  for  Tenedos,  the 
naud  of  Sinon,  the  fate  of  Laocodn,  told  somewhat  differently 
bjom  tte  description  of  the  same  event  in  Virgil,  the  joy  of  the 
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Trqans  at  their  supposed  deCvennce,  Hntk'  fttal  insecvi^:^  M& 
the  derastation  of  the  citj.  The  shade  of  Achilles  am^ean  it 
lus  siHi,  demandiiig  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  which  b  yielded  i» 
hiou  The  captives  are  divided,  and  tiie  fleet  depvtB.  On  '* 
returDt  Aja3^  the  Locrian,  perishes  by  sh^wreck,  an  a  teBf 
rabed  by  Minerva,  in  revenge  for  the  vicdabon  of  l^r  teoqple* 

It  is  not  easy  to  aacertam  with  any  considerable  degree  of  aocii-' 
racy  the  age  of  the  poem,  the  chief  incidents  of  which  we  hxwm 
here  briefly  described. 

The  first  indication^  time  may  be  derived  firom  the  style.  Tlie 
general  character  oi  the  language  does  not  resemble  wt  of  tf» 
pure  and  flourishing  ages  of  Cheek  poetry.  It  has  a  schohstic 
air,  which  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  age  of  imitators;  it  is  ofteo 
loaded  with  useless  epithets,  and  interspersed  with  fragments  oC 
Homeric  diction,  not  always  aptly  introduced;  the  sentiments  and 
descriptions  are  usually  trivial,  the  expression  of  them  often  pon^ 
ous  and  inflated.  Rhodomannus  thinks  that  the  language  of 
Quintus  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Cohithiis^ 
Tryphiodorus,  Mussus,  and  Nonnus,  a  class  of  recent  writers,  wba 
may  be  termed  the  grammatical  poets ;  and  who  seem,  m  generalf 
to  have  flourished  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  the 
christian  era. 

Some  marks  of  time  may  also  be  deduced  from  allusions  and 
dtscriptioos  which  occur  in  the  poem.  That  it  was  written  after. . 
the  Roman  power  had  risen  to  a  great  height,  is  apparent  fi^om  the 
prophecy  put  into  the  mouth  of  Calchas,  which  describes  the  future 
dominion  of  the  posterity  of  .^neas,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  extenoing  their  empire  to  the  utmost  limits  oi  the  east 
and  west. 

A  simile  which  describes  the  games  of  the  circus,  and  the  com- 
bats with  beasts,  peculiar  to  the  customs  of  the  Romans,  affords 
another  general  ground  of  conjecture  respectipg  the  age  of  the 
poem*  The  term  aoanm,  which  is  employed  in  Sis  description,  is 
that  by  which  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  denote  the  Koman 
emperors;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  this'circumstance, 
that  Qumtus  flourished  under  the  imperial  dominion. 

To  these  evidences  it  may  be  added,  that  Quintus  is  quoted  and 
mentioned  only  by  authors  of  a  late  age,  and  rarely  indeed  by. 
them.  It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Tychsen,  that  he  probably  floiiK 
rished  about  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  Earlier  than  this,  . 
from  his  style,  and  the  general  analogy  of  the  Greek  literary  his- 
toiT,  he  cannot  weU  be  placed. 

The  personal  history  of  the  author  is  involved  in  still  greats 
obscurity  than  the  period  of  time  in  which  he  flourished.  The 
few  nlunmarians  by  Whom  be  is  cited  singly  call  him  duintiiSt 
wbicnis  also  His  appellation  m  the  most  ancient  manuscr^ts,  with* 
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lA  die  efidi^  of  Cdiaber,  added  in  die  Aldine  and  subseijiieiit 
^tf fion89  >nd  by  common  usage  attached  to  his  name.  For  this 
t]tle*iio  better  reason  is  given  than  that  a  manuscript  of  his  work,  till 
then  Ufdmown,  was  discovered  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  at  Otranto, 
M  town  of  Cahbria.  To  this  supposition  the  editors  of  the  Jotir^ 
»al  d€»  Sfovans  have  objected,  that  Otranto  is  not  situated  in 
CMbxn^  but  in  Apulia.  It  is,  however,  by  many  geographers  of 
i^otation,  assigned  to  the  former  province,  and  was,  in  fact,  situ^ 
ated  within  its  ancient  limits. 

The  poet  himself,  in  a  single  place,  has  left  us  a  sufficiently 
dear  mtuuation  of  hb  counky.  The  passage  is  addressed  to  Ae 
lonses. 

Ifuff  foi  wiffkv  liot  )v}  ^lal  !Haov*  AotStiv^ 
mlv  |i0i  diMDl  ffcip^ia  wataanlSvcurBai  fouAov, 
£fMpvns  Iv  ootridoKri  ytpfiAin^  fi^JUi  vijiovin, 

^ApTlfiidos  viipl  vnov,  iXfu^rcf)  hi  irfiinp, 

zii.  308. 

As  these  words  leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  country  of  the 
poet,  the  appellation  of  Smymsus,  expressive  of  the  place  of  his 
birth  or  residence,  has  been  of  late  more  usually  added  to  his 
name  than  the  former,  but  erroneous,  title  of  Calaber.  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  has,  however,  been  differently  expounded 
by  critics.  Some  learned  men  have  constructed  a  fanciful  hypo- 
thesis for  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  it,  and  have  imagined 
that,  under  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  attending  his  flock,  the  poet 
meant  to  allude  to  his  own  profession,  ^hich  they  siqppose  to  have 
been  that  of  a  grammarian,  or  instructor  of  youth.  ^  Q,uid  enim 
a&ud,''  says  Rhodom^nnus,  the  best  of  the  conunentatocs  on 
Qwitus,  *^  per  musarum  hortum  et  oves,  prster  quam  scholam,  et 
discipulos  in  ea  doctrinse  et  eloquentis  studiis  addictos  intelli^ 
existimemus?"  This  notion,  besides  the  utter  uncertamty  of  all 
snch  allegorical  hypotheses,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  age  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  himself  while  engaged  in  Hm, 
pastoral  occupation,  and  which  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  that 
celebrity  in  his  scholastic  profession  which  the  advocates  of  this 
interpretation  suppose  him  to  have  attained.  The  passage  is, 
therefore,  to  be  literally  understood ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  Bayle 
conjectures,  that  the  writer  intended  to  allude  to  the  poetical  fio* 
tion  of  fiesiod,  who  represented  himself  as  visited  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  muses  while  feeding  his  sheep  in  HeRcon.  The  sole 
conclusion  of  fact  which  can  be  deduced  from  it  is>  that  the  poet 
was  a  native,  or  an  early  resident,  of  Sflfiyrna,  or  its  vicinity. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  the  scanty  information 
wliScfa  time  has  spared,  that  there  flourished  at  Smyrna  in  some 
recent,  but  not  very  certain  age,  a  poet  named  Quintus,  of  whop 
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liiBtorjr  has  transmitted  no  other  knowledgei  and  of  whom  Al 
work  before  us  seems  to  be  the  only  remaining  monoment 

With  respect  to  the  merit  of  this  poem,  we  have  ah-eady  inti- 
mated that  omr  opinion  of  it  is  bj  no  means  so  exalted  as  tbat  of 
those  critics  who  have  represented  it  as  little  inferior  to  the  im- 
mortal work  of  which  it  professes  to  be  the  continaatkn.  In  tiie 
invention  of  circumstances  and  arrangement  of  incidents,  it  is  not 
entitled  to  any  distinguished  praise.  There  was  probably^  in- 
deed, but  little  demand  in  this  respect  on  the  invention  of  the  poet, 
his  subject  having  been  largely  treated,  b  the  same  order,  by  pre- 
ceding writers.  No  skfll  c^  epic  arrangement  has  been  pracmed 
by  him,  unless  we  may  refer  to  this  head  a  species  or  artifice, 
which,  m  imitation  of  Homer,  he  has  adopted,  A  making  the  ex- 
ploits of  different  heroes  in  succession  the  principal  objects  of  his 
narrative,  and  thus  concentrating  and  varying  the  interest.  In 
the  characters  we  find  little  of  that  strength  and  discrimination 
which  distinguish  those  df  the  Iliad.  A  general  poverty  and 
triteness  of  sentiment  and  description  pervade  the  work,  very  ££• 
ferent  from  the  richness,  spirit,  and  originality  of  Homer.  The 
similes  are  abundant;  many  of  them  are  mean  and  coarse,  althoogfr 
some  appear  not  deficient  either  in  propriety  or  invention*  The 
chief  merit  of  the  poem  appears  to  us  to  conust  in  the  free  awl 
copious  use  which  the  writer  possesses  of  the  diction  of  Homer* 
He  is  styled,  however,  by  Khodomannus,  Iliados  continoator, 
Homeri  similimus,  and  poeta  longe  prasstantissinHis ;  while  ano- 
ther of  his  editors  observes,  adeo^  verbosns  est  QiwIob,  ut  li 
otiosa  et  superflua  tollas,  pars  tertia  fere  operi  deoedeb 
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WILLIAM  CLIFTON 

WiLUAM  CuwTOM  WAS  the  8CTof  a  wealthj  mechanic  of  PhiU- 
4riphia,.aiid  was  born^  that  city  in  1772« 

Ffom  JoiSuicj  his  herith  was  feeble  and  precarious,  and  like  most 
weddj  duldren^  particularly  those  who  have  a  constitutional  ten^ 
dencj  to  consumption,  he  displayed  a  premature  vivacity  and 
^ickness  of  mind*  His  parents  were  of  the  stricter  order  of 
q/nkeitSf  and  he  was  hroi^bt  up  m  the  manners  and  principles  oi 
that  sect  He  was  Qot  educated  with  a  view  to  any  particular  pro* 
fession,  but  from  very  early  youth  discovered  a  strong  attachment 
to  elegant  literature,  and  an  urdent  curiosity  for  every  kind  of  liberal 
knowledge.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
rendered  his  constitutitm  so  exceedingly  infirm,  as  in  a^ery  great 
degree  to  disqualify  him  from  mixing  m  the  turmoil  of  the  world, 
and  altogether  to  debar  him  from  any  of  the  regular  pursuits  of 
bnsineii,  or  of  professional  life.  From  that  period  he  continued  to 
reside  m  his  faflier'a  fiunily,  assiduously  employed,  though  with 
frequent  interruptions  from  disease  and  debility,  in  literary  studies 
and  the  general  cultivation  of  his  mind.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
^lick  aenuUlity  and  a  lively  fimcy,  and  left  without  direction  or 
control  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  he  soon  became  en- 
tireiy  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  imagmation  and  taste;  and  the 
study  «id  occamonal  imitation  of  the  great  masters  of  poetry  and 
ekquence,  were  for  several  years  his  ^<  life's  empfoyment  and  his 
Msnre's  chamu'* 
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As  be  advanced  to  manhood,  he  graduaOj  relinqaohed  th 
quaker  dress  and  mannersj  and  applied  himself  with  much  sncces 
to  the  acquirement  of  many  of  those  politer  arts  and  acconqfAal^ 
ments  which  are  carefullj  exchided  from  the  sim]^  and  prhni- 
dye  system  of  education  of  the  society  of  FrioHls.  He  is  said  to 
liaye  particularly  excelled  in  music  and  drawmg.  He  waa  also 
much  attached  to  the  sports  of  the  fieldi  and  was  peediarly  i 
pUshed  in  all  the  arts  of  the  sportsman. 
*  Mr.  Clifton  mixed  little  in  general  sociefy,  but  confined  I 
chiefly  to  a  smaD  circle  of  literary  inenAi*  In  flial  period  of  ite* 
lent  political  animosity  which  succeeded  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  wHk 
Great  Britain,  he,  with  most  of  hb  friends,  aealoudy  siqpporfeed  die 
measures  of  the  admmistration.  The  gross  and  vulgar  ^gnotaaee 
of  some  local  demagogues  excited  at  once  his  contempt  and  fodag* 
nation,  ami  in  seyeral  newspaper  and  oflier  fogitiTe  puUicatioBi^ 
both  in  prose  and  yerse,  he  laybhed  much  brilliant  and  api'ighfly 
satire  upon  some  of  the  lilest  and  most  obscure  instrumenta  of 
party  violence.  The  subjects  were  unworthy  of  h»  powers;  he 
ahould  haye  disdsuned  to  ''drop  his  sword  on  wretched  kerak.'* 

Sometimes,  howeyer,  his  talents  were  directed  towards  objeeti 
of  niore  general  and  permanent  bterest  In  an  mifirished  peeui 
entitled  ''The  Chimeriad,"  he  seems  to  haye  surveyed  the  to|^ 
of  political  controyersy  in  a  more  phHosophical  as  well  as  more 
poetical  point  of  yiew,  and  so  far  as  he  had  advanced  in  it^  had 
avoided  all  gross  personal  invective  and  allusion. 

When  Mr.  GiSbrd's  "  Baviad  and  Maeviad*'  was  reprhited  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Clifton  introduced  the  American  editron  with  • 
poetical  epistle  to  the  author,  m  which  much  of  elegant  ealogy^ 
poetical  thought,  and  correct  sentiment  is  conveyed  in  forcible 
language,  and  splendid  and  highly  finished  versification.  These^ 
however,  were  but  the  early  blossoms  of  genius,  beautifrd  and  fira* 
grant  indeed,  but  of  little  real  value,  except  from  die  promne 
which  they  aSbrded  of  the  rich  fruits  of  riper  age. 

His  mind  now  seemed  rapidly  maturing,  his  command  of  vend- 
ficatioa  and  of  language  had  become  more  extensive,  and  his  fiienda 
looked  to  him  with  well  grounded  confidence  for  some  larger  work, 
which  might  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the  nation,  and  prove 
the  truth  of  his  own  assertion^  that 
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w  _—_-_—  beneath  our  shifting  skies. 
Where  fancy  sickens,  and  where  genius  dies ; 
Where  few  and  feeble  are  the  muse's  strains, 
And  no  fine  fancy  riots  in  the  reins ; 
There  still  are  found  A  FEW  to  whom  belong 
The  fire  of  virtue  and  the  ifmd  rf  song^ 

But  Jn  the  midst  of  all  these  hopes  and  expectations,  those  con- 
siunptive  complaints  with  which  he  had  long  been  threatened,  as- 
siiHied  a  more  determinate  form.  After  struggling  for  a  short  time 
liritfa  the  disease,  be  died  in  December,  1799,  in  the  twentjr 
■ereoth  year  ^  bk  age. 

His  poems,  which  are,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  chiefly 
CKeaiioBal,  were  collected  and  published  in  one  small  volume,!  2mo, 
Kcw-York,  1800.  A  very  small  edition  was  printed;  the  form 
ifas  inelegant  and  uninviting ;  the  subjects  are  generally  of  local  or 
tMnporaiy  interest;  the  period  at  which  it  was  published  was  not 
ynerj  auspicious  to  literature,  and  fix>m  these  and  odier  causes,  the 
book  is  now  scarcely  known  among  the  readers  of  poetry.  Although 
the  iFofaime,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  undoubtedly  rather  of  high 
promise  than  of  great  performance,  yet  it  con^ins,  I  think,  manj 
passages  of  singular  beauty,  and  fully  proves,  that  the  mind  of  the 
author  was  rapidly  advancing  ^  to  further  ends  more  excellent.''  In 
the  poems  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  short  literary  Kfe,  parti- 
cmhrly  a  local  satire  entitled  '<  The  Group,"  he  appears  to  have 
formed  his  taste  altogether  upon  the  political  and  controversial 
poetry  of  Dryden,  and  displays  much  of  his  vigour,  and  too  oft^n 
not  a  little  of  his  coarseness.  Either  from  impatience  of  the  labour 
of  critical  revision,  or  firom  his  imperfect  command  of  the  diction 
and  mechanical  part  of  poetical  composition,  his  thoughts  are  often 
expressed  in  a  manner  crowded  and  indistinct,  so  that  the  reader 
is  frequently  puzzled  by  a  sort  of  enigmatical  obscurity.  In  his 
eflbrts  at  compression  he  often  contents  himself  with  elliptical 
phrases,  which  leave  the  sense  in  doubt.  In  struggling  to  attain 
energy,  he  is  betrayed  sometimes  into  strained,  and  sometimes  into 
gross  expressions. 

From  these  causes  he  is  frequently,  as  has  been  observed 
of  some  of  the  old  English  poets,  ^'  hard  of  conceit  and  harsh  of 
style."     But  all  these  are  the  natural  faults  of  a  young  pQct  who 
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thinks  Cot  hiaiBeif,  and  is  not  content  to  exprew  trite  ideas  ud 
traditionary  images  in  that  ordinarjaiidcoBUDOii-place  lai^nage  of 
poetry,  which  has  been  chimed  over  and  over  to  different  ttmes, 
till  at  length  the  manufacture  of  veraes  has  become  as  mechanical  as 
the  tmning  of  a  hand  organ.  Drjden,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  verse,  has  some  fines  which  are  singularly  a|^fr- 
cable  to  the  earlier  poetry  of  Clifton. 

^  O  early  ripe !  to  thy  abundant  store 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more  ? 
It  might  (what  nature  never  gives  the  young) 
Have  tai^t  the  numbers  of  thy  native  tongue ; 
But  satire  needs  not  that,  and  wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line.^ 

But  m  his  later  poems  this  mist  of  obscurity  seenm  npidlj 
clearing  away.  The  eplnde  to  Mr.  Oifibrd,  which  appears  to  be 
the  only  piece  in  the  collection  which  had  uttdergooe  any  yerj 
scrupulous  revisionf  for  qpirit  and  animation!  Smt  rich  inxuriance  of 
poetical  ornament  and  diction,  for  vigorous  condensation  of  br3- 
liant  thought  and  happy  boldness  of  phrase,  as  well  as  for  pnri^ 
and  richness  of  versification,  may  be  fairly  placed  in  competition 
with  any  of  the  satiric  poetry  of  the  age. 

This  poem,  having  been  originally  published  anonjrmously  in  the 
first  American  edition  of  Mr.  Gifford's  poems,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  several  fugitive  publications,  is  better  known  than  any- 
other  of  Mr.  Clifton's  productions,  and  has  been  read  and  admired 
by  many  to  whom  the  name  of  the  author  is  probably  altogether  un- 
known. The  foliowmg  similes  are  selected,  not  for  their  peculiar 
beauty,  for  the  whole  poem  is  of  a  very  uniform  and  sustained  ex- 
cellence, but  as  a  fair  specimen  of  its  general  style  and  manner. 

After  describing  the  severe  intellectual  disciplme  by  which  the 
ancient  schdiars  were  formed,  when 

Patience  and  perseverance,  care  and  pain. 
Alone  the  steep,  the  rough  ascent  could  gain. 
None  but  the  great  the  sun-clad  summit  found; 
The  weak  were  baffled  while  the  strong  were  crown 'd. 
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and  placifl^  it  in  YiTid  contrast  with  the  mushroon  precocity,  with 
which  aHthors  now  spring  np,  he  adds, 

^*  So  the  si^  oak,  to  nature^s  mandate  trae, 
Adranc'd  but  slow,  and  strengthen'd  as  it  grew ! 
But  when  at  length  (full  many  a  season  o^er) 
Its  viiile  head,  in  pride,  aloft  it  bore ; 
When  steadfast  were  its  roots,  and  sound  its  heart. 
It  bade  defiance  to  the  insect's  art, 
And,8toim  and  time  resbting,  stin  remains 
The  never  4^ing  gloiy  of  the  plains. 

^*  Then,  if  some  thoughtless  Bavius  dared  appear, 
Short  was  hb  date,  and  limited  his  sphere; 
He  could  but  please  the  changeling  mob  a  day. 
Then,  like  his  noxious  labours,  pass  away : 
So,  near  a  forest  tall,  some  worthless  flower 
Enjoys  the  triumph  of  its  gaudy  hour, 
Scatters  its  little  poison  through  the  skies, 
Then  droops  its  empty,  hated  head>  and  dtes." 

As'the  other  pieces  in  thb'collection  are  very  little  known,  most 
of  my  readers  will  probably  be  gratified  by  a  selection  of  a  few  of 
his  happier  efiusiona ;  and  ahhoogh  these  and  some  other  pasages 
of  equal  excellence  sluid  m  very  bold  relief  among  many  careless 
and  inferior  verses  which  accompany  them,  they  will  yet,  I  trus^ 
be  sufficient  to  show  us  how  much  of  poetical  talent  and  taste  was 
lost  to  the  world  by  the  untimely  death  of  this  young  poet,  who^ 
haply,  had  he  survived,  might,  under  more  favourable  auspices, 
have  proved  the  American  Dry  den. 

In  the  Chimeriad,  the  genius  of  false  philosophy  is  personified 
with  much  spirit  and  boldness  of  ioo^ination  under  the  character  of 
the  witch  Chimeria*  The  following  passage  is  brilliant  infancy  and 
rich  in  thought,  though  in  some  of  the  lines  the  idea  is  not  brought 
out  with  sufficient  distinctness^  and  the  ei^Mressioa  is  occasionally 
harsh  and  obscure. 

^  |n  times  of  old,  ere  yet  the  saered  page 
Displayed  its  treasures  to  a  graceless  i^e. 
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When  irom  his  fields  and  floeki  fint  mi^d  to  i 
Man  found  in  crowded  towm  a  lestleaa  home; 
The  witch  Chimeria  into  being  came. 
Her  sire  Ambition,  Discontent  lier  dam. 
Exulting  passions  hailM  the  monstrous  Inrth, 
And  choral  demons  stalkM  the  frighted  earth, 
Mjsterions,  wild,  aspirant,  fierce,  and  bold; 
No  art  CQukL  tame  her,  and  no  mandate  hold ; 
Change  was  her  deardelight;  her  eye  of  fire 
ForeTer  burnt  with  uncontrolfd  desire ; 
With  maniac  flight,  through  pathless  skies  pursuM, 
Some  vision  painted  on  the  filmy  scud* 
The  heavenly  impulse  which  decreed  the  fane 
Of  social  compact  to  protect  the  plain, 
Its  various  grades  from  capital  to  base. 
Which  gave  the  building  all  its  strength  and  gne^ 
Content  and  comfort  sheltered  by  its  shade. 
From  the  proud  palace  to  the  cot  displayed, 
ObtidnM  not  her  regard ;  her  rovii^  mind 
Left  meek  contMit,  and  order  lar  behind*   , 
Too  light  to  study,  and  too  didl  to  scan. 
The  temper,  state  and  faculties  pf  man, 
Full  of  herself,  she  soar'd  aloft  to  prove. 
The  joys  which  float  in  endless  change  above; 
And  saw  obedient  to  her  mad  command. 
Incongruous  nothings  into  chaos  plannM. 
8he  saw  her  empire  form'd,  and  day  by  day, 
8aw  systems  spring  to  light  and  pass  away; 
Saw  idiots  daszled  with  her  tinsel  lone. 
And  genius  sometimes  sporting  round  her  throne; 
There  Plato  walkM  hb  academic  round, 
And  there  his  shadowy  prototypes  were  found; 
His  spectre  cave  he  pompously  displayed, 
TaUcM  of  a  world,  of  endless  essence  made, 
Pour'd  forth  of  eloquence  an  airy  storm. 
And  lick'd  his  cub  republic  into  form. 
There  too  the  Stagyrite,  with  plastic  hand, 
Fiird  with  new  shapes  her  metaphysic  land. 
And  the  proud  stoic  sought  her  daedal  train, 
To  writhe  in  transports  of  delicious  pain, . 
While  Epicurus  pressed  the  breese,  to  kiss 
His^  flow'ry  visions  bright  with  golden  blis^ 
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And  passM  on  banks  of  bad  deliglit  6ie  dft7, 
Free  as  the  gods,  and  oTe^oy'd  as  they." 

It  is  doubtless  remembered  that  the  adjustment  of  differences 
ivith  France,  in  1799,  whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  the  policy 
of  the  measure,  was  at  the  time  received  with  great  disgust  by 
many  generous  spirits  to  whom  the  honour  of  their  country  was 
dearer  than  its  immediate  interests*  .  Among  this  number  was 
Mr*  Clifton.  The  following  lines,  alluding  to  that  event,  contain  a 
very  fine  burst  of  poetical  indignation.  The  simile,  <'So  Satan," 
&c.  will  probably  recall  to  the  memory  some  celebrated  couplets 
in  Otway's  Orphan,  which  it  strongly  resembles  in  spirit  and  flow 
of  versification.  The  bitter  smOe  of  angry  contempt  which  the 
poet  assumes  in  the  last  lines,  their  mixture  of  sprighdy  sarcasm, 
and  lofty  ind^nation,  are  in  the  very  spurit  of  Juvenal. 

**  Infatuate  men,  ah  t  what  avails  your  boastf 

Tour  rising  navy,  and  your  guarded  coast. 

Tour  hosts  of  patriot  youth,  in  arms  airay'd  ;•«- 

'Tis  all  the  wretched  shadow  of  a  shade. 

For  soon  the  spoiler  comes,  *  with  wanton  wiles, 

With  quips,  and  cranks,  and  nods,  and  wreathed  smiles,' 

Disarms  your  vengeance,  stays  the  lifted  blow, 

And  lays  your  freedom  and  your  honour  low. 

So  the  poor  girl  whose  bold  seducer  flies. 

With  steps  too  rude  to  seize  the  virgin  prize. 

Frowns  on  the  wretch  who  dar'd  invade  her  charms, 

And  all  her  injarM  feelings  rush  to  arms : 

But  soon  retnm'd,  he  drops  an  artful  tear, 

And  pours  his  plaintive  sorrows  In  her  ear, 

^Till  treacherous  love  adndts  the  wily  cheat. 

And  stamps  her  ruin  and  her  shame  complete. 

So  Satan  once,  with  *  diplomatic  skill,* 

Rvsh'd  through  the  tangles  of  the  sacred  hill, 

Begdrd  the  truth  of  Adam^s  honest  ndnd. 

And  nail'd  the  yoke  of  mischief  on  mankind. 

Infatuate  men !  while  clouds  invest  the  air 

Tou  f<Midly  dream  to-morrow  will  be  fair: 

Still  careless,  on  the  same  dull  road  you  stray, 

Nor  heed  tiie  stormy  dangers  oi  the  way ; 
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Witbyou  the  firoMek  and  the  feast  is  foiuut. 
The  chariot  rattles  and  the  glass  goes  romid : 
Tou  still  can  truck  your  wares,  and  go  to  bed 
With  tome  new  speculation  in  your  head; 
Still  strut  the  'change  with  haberdasher  pride; 
Still  count  the  profits,  and  the  gain  divide; 
Still  take  the  break&st  paper,  and  explore 
The  advertising  columns  o'er  and  o'er ; 
And,  if  the  tale  should  meet  your  tistless  glance, 
Of  some  new  land,  a  pray  to  bloody  France, 
You  still  can  look  at  home  with  vast  content, 
And  underwrite  the  state  for  one  per  cenf 

In  a  little  poem  entitled  ^  A  Flight  of  Fancy"  lie  appears  in 
pleasing  contrast  in  a  very  different  character.  With  the  excep* 
lion  of  one  or  two  stanzas,  which  are  a  little  tarnished  by  that 
Delia  Cniscan  tinsel,  which  he  had  himself  joined  in  ridiculing, 
it  is  altogether  filled  with  delicate  sentiment  and  some  of  the  sweet- 
est images  of  rural  beauty  and  domestic  happiness.  He  pictures, 
with  exquisite  taste  and  great  gayety  of  Imagination,  an  imaginary 
scene  of  pastoral  felicity,  where 

"  Spring  shall  laugh  at  winter's  frown, 
And  summer  bhish  for  gamesome  spring. 

And  autumn  prankM  in  wheaten  crown. 
His  stores  to  hungry  winter  bring. 

^'Tis  mine!  'tb  mine!  this  saered grove. 

Where  truth  and  beauty  may  recline. 
The  sweet  resort  of  nnny  a  l»ve ; 

Monimia  eomc  and  nake  it  thiae. 

"  For  thee  the  luvsting  buds  are  ripe. 
The  whistling  robin  calls  thee  here. 
To  thee  complains  the  woodland  pipe; 
'  Will  not  my  lov'd  Monimia  h^ur  ? 

'*  A  fawn  m  bring  thee,  gentle  maid. 

To  gambol  round  thy  pleasant  door; 
I'll  cull  thee  wreaths  that  ne^er  shall  fade, 

What  shall  I  say  to  tempt  thee  more  ? 
1 
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^*  The  blush  that  warms  tb  j  maldeii  cheek, 

Thy  moniiag  eje's  sequester'd  tear, 
For  me,  thy  kindling  passion  speak 

And  chain  this  subtle  vision  here. 

'<  Spots  of  delight,  and  many  a  day 

Of  summer  love  for  me  shall  shine. 
In  truth  my  beating  heart  is  gay, 

At  sight  of  that  fond  smUe  of  thine. 

"  Come,  come  my  love,  away  with  me, 

The  mom  of  life  is  hastening  by. 
To  this  dear  scene  we'll  gayly  flee. 

And  sport  us  'neath  the  peaceful  sky.'' 

The  nnmberless  abortive  attempts  which  have  at  different  times 
been  made  b  this  country  in  the  composition  of  national  and  patri- 
otic song,  sufficiently  evince  the  difficulty  of  that  species  of  com* 
position. 

A  patriotic  song,  to  attain  any  high  degree  of  permanent  popu- 
larity, should  probably  be  expressed  in  simple  and  perspicuous 
language,  and  depend,  for  it&  effect,  rather  upon  sentiment  than 
upon  imagery.  Campbell's  magnificent  song  of  **Ye  Mariners 
of  England,''  is,  indeed,  a  noble,  but,  I  believe,  almost  a  solitary 
exceptbn  to  the  truth  of  this  remark.  In  the  following  song  Clifton 
has  fiaJlen  into  the  common  error  of  employing  a  species  of  poetical 
diction  and  ornament,  which  is  better  fitted  to  the  ode  than  to  this 
kind  of  composition;  but  its  spirit  is  certainly  animated,  its  Ian* 
guage  lofty  and  highly  poetical,  and  its  conceptions  very  noble. 
The  fourth  Une  is  imitated  from  Smollet's  Ode  to  Independence. 

"  Soul  of  Columbia,  quenchless  spirit,  come  ! 
Unroll  thy  standard  to  the  sullen  sky, 
Bind  on  thy  war  robes,  beat  the  furious  drum. 
Rouse,  rouse  thy  Lion  heart,  and  fire  thy  Eagle  eye. 

''  Dost  thou  not  hear  the  hum  of  gath'ring  war; 
Dost  thou  not  know 
The  insidious  foe 
Yokes  her  gaunt  wolves,  and  mounts  her  midnight  ear. 
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'^DoBt  thoa  net  hear  thy  tortur'd  seamea's  cries? 
Poor  hapless  souls  in  dreary  dungeons  laid ; 
Towards  thee  they  turn  their  dirn^  imploring  eyes ; 
Alas !  they  sink — and  no  kind  hand  to  aid. 

"  Thou  dost,  and  ev'ry  son  of  tMne 
Shall  rest  in  guilty  peace  no-more 
With  noble  rage  they  pant  to  joto,  .    . 

The  conflict's-  heat,  the  battle's  roar. 

"  Loose  to  the  tempest  let  thy  banner  fly. 

Rouse,  rouse  thy  Lion  heart  and  flre  thy  Eagle  eyeJ* 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  extracts,  but  enough  have  been  given  to 
show  the  variety  and  extent  of  Mr.  Clifton's  poetical  talents,  and  to 
excite  the  regret  of  every  one  who  is  anxious  for  the  literary  repu- 
tation of  his  country,  that  he  did  not  live  to  accompIi3h  some  greater 
and  more  finished  work*  V. 


To  the  EdUor  rf  tiu  AnaUeti€  M^ltuku. 

Sir, 

Observiitg  in  your  last  number  an  article  on  metetMic 
stones,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  tlie  following  speculations  wMi 
regard  to  them.  My  opinions  are  not  altogetter  novel,  butHkay, 
nevertheless,  interest  some  of  your  readers,  as  I  shall  endeavour 
to  remove  at  least  a  part  of  the  obscurity  which  envelopes  this  very 
interesting  subject. 

The  descent  of  these  stones  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
phenomena  which  would  be  altogether  incredible  but  for  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  the  fact,  however,  being  certain,  nothbg  \% 
left  to  philosophers  but  to  explain,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the 
cause  of  so  wonderful  an  occurrence.  For  this  purpose  four  dif- 
ferent hypotheses  have  been  proposed ;  1st.  It  has  b^en  supposed 
that  these  stones  have  been  projected  by  volcanoes  in  the  moon, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  her  attraction!  and  coming  within  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  earthy  have  thus  been  brought  to  its  surface  ;  9d.  That 
they  have  been  thrown  up  by  volcanoes  in  our  own  planet,  and 
have  again  fallen  ;  3d.  That  thej  have  been  detached  from  small 
invisible  bodies  revolving  round  the  earth  at  no  great  distance  from 
it  Lastly,  it  has  been  thought  that  they  are  suddenly  formed  in 
the  air,  their  component  parts  having  previously  existed  in  a  state 
of  such  extreme  rarefaction  as  to  float  in  thd  atmosphere. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  conjectures,  so  great  a  projec- 
tile force  is  not  required  to  propel  a  body  beyond  the  sphere  rf 
the  DMon's  attraction  as  might  at  first  be  supposed ;  for  from  the 
diminutive  size  of  that  planet,  and  particularly  from  her  having 
little  or  no  atmosphere,^  a  power,  which  many  known  agents  are 
capable  of  exerting,  would  be  perfectly  adequate  to  produce  such 
an  effect.f 

To  this  hypothesis  several  objections  might  be  mentioned ;  I 
shall  content  myself  with  one,  because  tli^t  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  fatal. 

If  a  body  were  to  come  firom  the  moon  to  this  earthy  on  ap- 
proaching our  planet,  it  would  necessarily  have  an  apparent  motion 
from  east  to  west  of  about  1,900  feet  in  a  second,  in  contequence 
of  the  earth's  movmg  at  that  rate  in  the  opposite  direction.  But 
nothing  of  this  takes  pl^e*  j; 

As  to  the  second  conjecture,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  vol- 
canoes exist  within  many  thousand  miles  of  some  of  the  places 
where  these  stones  have  fallen.  Moreover^  they  bear  no  sort  of 
resembhnce  to  the  known  products  of  subterranean  fires. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  supposition  that  these  meteoric  sub- 
stances are  parts  of  larger  bodies  which  revolve  round  the  earth 
at  no  great  distance  from  it;  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  such  bodies  exist.  Next,  if  there  be  any  such  IMle  in' 
maible  moonSf  they  must  necessarily  move  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  earth,  as  to  be  unafiected  by  the  atmosphere;  for  other- 
wise, how  great  soever  their  velocity  might  be,  the  resistance  they 

*  La  Plftoe.    See  his  Astronomy,  vol.  1.  p.  56. 

t  The  Edinbitrgh  reviewers^  who  inetine  to  this  opmioo,  think  a  foree  three  tim^w 
as  great  as  that  of  a  oaimoa  ball  saffioient.    See  their  work,  vol.  3.  p.  400.  Am.  edit. 

t  This  remark  was,  I  believe,  first  made  by  Mr.  Simeon  "De  Witt 
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woold  experience  in  a  very  short  time  would  bring  fbem  tf>  4m 
gronndy  by  defitreying  their  projectile  motion.  They  cerlUBiy 
could  not  long  revolve  unlesb  their  distance  from  the  earth  ex* 
ceeded  50  miles.  Now  it  is  ^moostrable,  that  b  no  instance,  «t 
least,  with  which  I  am  acqaainted,  have  these  meteoric  atones 
fallen  more  than  a  mile  or  two,  and  in  some  cases  their  height  fron 
the  earth  when  diey  began  to  descend  could  not  have  exceeded  a 
few  hundred  yards. 

By  observmg  the  soil  on  which  these  substances  have  falien,  i 
measuring  the  depth  to  which  they  hove  penetrated,  their : 
mentum  on  arriving  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  ascertMoed 
with  considerable  precision.  Now,  the  momentum  of  a  body  in 
motion,  is  as  its  weight  multiplied  by  its  velocity ;  if,  therefore,  tlie 
weight  of  such  a  body  be  considerable,  (these  stones,  as  wiU  be 
seen  hereafter,  are  very  heavy,)  and  its  momentum  comparatiTdy 
small,  it  is  clear  that  its^elocity  could  not  have  been  great.  But 
the  velocity  with  which  a  body  moves  m  descending  to  the  eartl^ 
is  in  proportion  to  the  space  throagh  which  it  has  passed  ;*  if, 
therefore,  when  a  falling  body  arrives  at  the  surfaee  of  tiie  eacth, 
its  velocity  be  inconsiderable,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  have  eome 
tt(m  my  great  height  But  if  these  meteoric  stones  have  not 
faUeh  from  some  Very  dii^ant  place,  they  must,  I  think,  have  been 
fbrmed  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  instant  they  b^an  to  desoend, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other  possible  source  from  which  they 
could  be  derived. 

It  only  remains  to  be  proved,  then,  fliat  the  momentum  with 
which  these  stones  fall  to  the  earth,  is,  occasionally  at  least,  iocao- 
siderable.  Two  which  fell  near  Verona  weighing  the  one  300  lbs. 
the  other  200,  tore  up  the  ground,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
penetrated  it  at  all.  In  the  instance  at  Pont-de-Veale,  the  stone 
we^ed  20  lbs.  and  penetrated  6  inches  in  ploughed  ground;  io  the 
case  near  Luce,  the  stone  which  weighed  7  1-2  lbs.  but  fell  upon 
tarf,  merely  half  buried  itself.  Lastly,  those  which  Ml  near 
Bahar,  in  the  East  Indies,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  six  mches  miy,  \a 
a  moist  soil  newly  worked  up. 

In  other  cases,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  momentum  of  these 

*  The  reMtanoe  of  the  atmoiphere  mait  be  taken  into  the  aooount  when  alNolate 
«QiTSetiie«  U  reqqired ;  in  the  present  ai^gumeat  no  alio vanee  for  thn  U  neeeouj. 
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•  bodies  was  much  greater.    Thus,  the  one  which  fell  at  Ensiahiem 
penetrated  3  feet  in  a  wheat  field  ;  in  another  inatance  which  oc- 
curred in  Torkahire,  the  stone  was  found  at  the  depth  of  21  inches.* 
The  largest  mass  which  fell  in  Connecticut  weighed,  it  la  supposed, 
.200Jbs«and8unkdfeet. 

But  this  inequality  merely  proves  that  these  substances  fall  from 
very  different  heights,  and,  consequently,  tends  to  corroborate  the 
theory  of  their  formation  in  the  atmosphere,  for  we  should,  4 
prhrh  infer  that  the  concretion  would  take  place  sometimes  in  a 
Hiorc  elevated,  sometimes  in  a  lower  region. 

As  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rushing  together  of  particles 
before  so  widely  separated,  I  have  no  conjecture  to  offer.  All  we 
know  upon  the  subject  is,  that  the  elements  which  compose  these 
•atones  -are  taken  up  into  the  atmo8phere,f  where  they  probably 
float  until  that  particular  combination  of  circuoistances  takes 
place,  which  compels  them  to  assume  the  concrete  form;  the  in- 
etaat  this  happens,  the  solid  masses  are  precipitated  to  the  earth, 
with  4  force  proportioned  to  their  size  and  to  the  height  at  which 
they  have  been  formed. 

-  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  these  meteoric  stones 
'  is,  that  they  all  consist  of  very  nearly  the  same  elements,  m  a  sinular 
'State  of  combination.  This  curious  fact,  inexplicable  upon  aoy 
-ether  theory,  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  one  which  I  have 
advocated. 

One  positive  objection  only  to  my  doctrine  have  I  heard,  which 
is,  that  the  meteors  which  precede  the  formation  of  these  stones  are 
▼isifole  from  a  great  distance,  so  that  they,  at  least,  must  be  at  a 
considerable  height.  This  is  true.  The  meteors  themselves  are 
probably  formed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  mo- 
Tiqg  with  great  rapidity,  gradually  approach  the  earth,  until  the 
eijriosion,  and  consequent  generatioa,  of  *the  stones  takes  place, 

*  The  foregQing  eireumstaiices  are  taken  from  the  Edinbni:^  BeTieir«  Tel..  3.  p. 
2S8.etieq. 

t  Vaaqoelin  hat  prored  (see  llUoch's  Magame,  toI.  Sd.  p.  £2,  SS.)  that  all  the 
compoDent  parti  of  these  stonea,  with  the  exception  of  nickel^  are  conrerted 
into  vapour  in  woxkhig  iron  ore »  and  if  iron,  lilez,  &e.  are  TolatBtzed,  tb«re  ia  tytrf 
reaBsm  to  heliete  niokel  maj  be  also  reduced  to  an  aertftrm  atate. 
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upon  which  the  former  disappear,  and  the  latter  are  precipitated 
to  the  earth. 

Aa,  then,  all  the  objections  which  can  be  brought  against  tlie 
fajpothesiSy  that  these  stones  are  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  flre 
negative^  and,  of  course,  not  insuperable,  while  all  the  other  coo- 
jectures  which  I  have  seen  on  (he  subject  are  demonstrably  false^ 
we  must,  I  think,  admit  that  thej  are  so  formed,  although  we 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected. 

S. 


FOR  THE  ANALBCTie  MAGAZIVS* 

'  The  World  btfore  the  Floods  a  Poem  in  ten  Cdtnios  ;  wUh  other 
occasional  Pieces.    By  James  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montoomert  appears  before  the  pnblic  with  nmny  claisui 
on  our  interest  and  sympathy.  A  tendency  to  melancholy,  pre* 
dominant  in  his  writings,  and,  perhaps,  the  original  characteristic 
of  his  genius,  has  been  deepened  and  rendered  permanent  by  the 
sufferings  of  his  life.  In  common  with  his  great  predecessor  in 
sacked  epic,  the  illustrious  Milton,  his  ingenuous  discussion  of  po- 
litical and  religious  subjects,  has  exposed  him  to  rigorous  perse- 
cution ;  and  much  is  it  to  be  deplored  that  two  individuals  of  the 
purest  morals,  the  most  exalted  piety,  and  the  most  disinterested 
patriotism,  should  thus  have 


•Fairnonevil  days. 


On  evil  tongues!" 

With  these  impressions  we  can  never  open  a  volume  from  flib 
writer  with  indifference,  and  if  these  may  be  supposed  to  inter- 
fere with  our  singleness  of  judgment,  we  must  admit  the  fact  Our 
respect  for  the  man  certainly  mingles  with  our  estimation  c^ 
the  author,  and  we  class  this  among  those  wholesome  prejudices 
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^which  none  but  stoics  in  criticism  would  disalloir.  We  are  far 
£r<Mii  approving  that  parade  of  ideal  miserj  and  elegant  distress, 
ivith  which  some  writers  appear  before  the  public.  This  may  be 
considered  a  sort  of  sti^e  effect^  and  like  that,  has  seldom  anjr 
power  in  the  pathetic.  The  imagmation  only  is  addressed,  and  it 
is .  the  imagination  only  that  answers.  The  heart  preserves  a  be- 
c^oming  silence.  The  querulous  fastidiousness  of  Gray,  and  the 
caustic  misanthropy  of  Lord  Byron,  may  not  always  command 
our  sympathy ;  but  the  loss  of  health,  and  friends,  and  liberty, 
are  among  those  awful,  actual  evils,  at  which  the  sternest  shudder, 
and  the  most  obdurate  f  elent. 

The  reader  of  a  poem,  like  the  one  now  under  consideration, 
owes  it  both  to  himself  and  his  author,  to  bring  to  its  perusal 
suiiabh  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  kind  of  excellence  he  expects. 
Simple  and  nalural  as  is  this  requisition,  we  fear  a  compliance  with 
it  is  by  no  means  universal.  How  many  rash  judgments  might  this 
mental  preparation  have  averted  ?  How  much  of  the  unpopularity 
of  certain  prpductioQS  at  particular  periods,  may  be  traced  toadis* 
regard  of  this  rule?  Some  of  the  warmest  admirers  of  ^^  the  Plea- 
sures of  Hope"  have  been  oSeoded  with  the  *^  Gertrude"  for  not 
answering  the  expectations  which  the  very  title  might  have  informed 
..  thein  could  not  be  gratified  without  every  sacrifice  of  truth  and 
nature.  Instead  of  considering  the  work  as  a  new  and  beautifiil  proof 
of  its  writer's  versatility  of  talent,  they  have  summarily  professed 
themselves  disappointed !  In  like  manner,  those  who  paid  willing 
homage  to  the  regular  beauties  of  Southey*s  "  Madoc,"  have  been 
frightened  from  their  allegiance  by  the  erratic  wonders  of  *^  Tha« 
hiba"  and  the  "  Curse  of  Eehama."  We  reiterate,  therefore, 
our  former  injunction-— that  no  reader  should  content  himself  with 
a  vague  iadefinite  expectation  of  excellence  he  knows  not  how  or 
what,  but  rather  endeavour  to  form  acourate  anticipations  of  the 
species  of  entertainment  which  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject proposed.  As  this  particular  species,  when  ascertained,  shall 
be  more  or  less  agreeable  to  his  previous  tastes,  |ie  can  perse- 
vere or  not,  at  his  pleasure ;  but  at  any  rate,  his  candour  will  not 
cast  all  the  blame  on  the  writer,  which  is  equally  to  be  shared  with 
the  reader.  This  duty,  a  paramount  one  to  all  authors,  ought 
more  especially  to  be  observed  towards  such  as  write  on  themes 
not  analogous  to  the  popular  literature  of  the  day.  Whoever  should 
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come  with  a  fancy  stored  only  from  the  romaiices  of  the  Trodba- 
dours,  or  a  memory  filled  from  the  more  recent  miofltreby  of 
Mr.  Sco(t)  with  visions  of  barons  and  squires,  and  camps  and 
tQumaments,  and  the  long  et  cietera  of  chivalric  garniture,  will  find 
nothing  of  all  this  in  the  present  production. 

If  such,  and  so  exclusive  be  his  ideas,  we  would  recommend  a 
total  abstinence ;  as  his  sensations  would  else  resemble,  probabljr, 
those  of  a  poor  Neapolitan,  who  with  all  his  poetical  notions 
ciated  with  the  ballads  of  his  native  improvisoiori^  should  be  i 
tenced,  by  way  of  penance,  to  compass  the  pages  of  ^<  Paradi 
Lost" 

There  are  those,  however,  who  entertain  more  liberal  concep* 
tions  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  empire  of  poetry  ; 
and  such  we  may  invite  to  the  perusal  of  diispoem.  Its  scene 
b  principally  laid  at  an  imaginary  spot  eastward  of  fiden,  mhabited 
by  the  younger  and  more  virtuous  descendants  of  Adam ;.  and  the 
time  chosen  for  its  commencement  is  the  period  when  their  elder 
brethren,  the  giant  posterity  of  Cain,  are  about  invading  this  little 
tract,  which  is  represented  as  the  only  remaining  residence  of  faitk 
and  freedom,  even  in  those  eariy  times*  The  detail  of'this  inVa* 
f>ioa  forms  the  subject  of  the  poem,  intermixed  with  episodes,  de- 
scribing the  race  of  giants,  the  characters  of  their  monarch  and 
his  wizard  instructor,  the  several  events  ef  scripture  history  an* 
terior  to  that  time,  and  those  future  dispensations  which  formed 
the  vision  of  inspired  prophecy.  To  give  a  particular  interest  to 
these  events,  an  individual  is  introduced,  who  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  our  sympathy  and  solicitude,  during  the  whole  ac« 
tion.  Javan,  a  lover  and  a  minstrel,  ambitious  of  renown,  becomes^ 
a  fugitive  from  the  place,  and  an  apostate  from  the  religion^f  fah 
ancestors. 


»''  He  fled,  uid  sojoumM  in  the  land  of  Cain* 


There,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jubal's  lyre, 
Instinctive  genius  caught  the  etherial- fire; 
And  soon,  with  sweetly  modulating  skill. 
He  learn'd  to  wind  the  passions  at  his  will ; 
To  rule  the  chords  with  such  mysterious  art, 
They  seemed  the  life-strings  of  the  hearer's  heart  I 
Then  glory's  opening  field  he  proudly  trod, 
Forsook  the  worship  and  the  ways  of  God; 
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R<>und  the  rain  world  pursued  the  phantom  Fame, 
And  cast  awaf  his  birth-right  for  a  name. 

■  Yet  no  delight  the  minstrers  bosom  knew, 
I^one  save  the  tones  that  from  his  harp  he  drew, 
And  the  warm  visions  of  a  wajrwardmind, 
Whose  transient  splendour  left  a  gloom  behind. 
Frail  as  the  clouds  of  sunse^  and  as  (air. 
Pageants  of  light  resolving  into  air. 
——The  fame  he  followed  and  the  Geune  he  found, 
HealM  not  his  heart's  immedicable  wound; 
Admired,  applauded,  crown'd,  where'er  he  roved, 
The  bard  was  homeless,  friendless,  unbeloved ; 
All  else  that  breath'd  below  the  circlii^  sky 
Werelink'd  to  life  by  some  endearing  tie; 
He  oidy,  like  the  ocean  weed  uptom. 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  borne. 
Was  cast  companionless  from  wave  to  wave 
.  On life'sxough  sea    .-and  there  was  none  to  save." 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  recoiling  at  the  thought  of  aasbt* 
iDg  the  arms  of  the  giants  against  the  land  of  his  nativity,  be  yields 
to  the  impulses  oi  remorse  and  affection,  and  returns  to  Eden*  '^  He 
^^taioa  an  interview  with  Zillah,  who  was  the  object  of  his  early 
f«|ssion ;  and  his  reception  by  her  venerable  father,  the  prophet 
£noch,  is  not  less  affecting,  from  its  recalling  to  our  minds  the 
beautiful  apologue  of  the  repentant  prod^I.  We  ve  too  sensible 
bow  much  the  effect  of  scenes  of  emotion  depends  on  their  being 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  r^t  of  the  piece,  to  mar  it  by  po- 
tation* 

Perhaps  we  are  singular ^but  the  foIk>wing  simple  couplets 
have,  to  us,  something  far  more  touching  than  is  contained  in  many 
recent  elaborate  descriptions  of  female  loveliness.  The  poet 
refers  to  the  loneliness  of  the  father  of  maftkindi  until  the  AI* 
mil^ity,  who  *^  will'd  not  man  to  dwell  alone," 

*'  Created  woman  with  a  smile  of  grace, 
AndlrftihesmUe  that  made  her  on  her  face. 
The  patriarch's  eyelkis  open'd  on  his  bride. 
The  mom  of  beauty  risen  from  bis  rfde  t** 
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And  agaioi  when  Javan  is  contemplatiog  Ziliah,  after  hb  loag 
exile—— 

*'  Time  had  but  touched  her  form  to  finer  grace. 
Tears  had  iNit  shed  their  favours  on  her  face. 
While  secret  love,  and  unregarded  truth. 
Like  cold  clear  dew  upon  the  rose  of  you&, 
Gave  to  the  springing  flower  a  chasten'd  bloom, 
And  shut  from  rifling  winds  its  coy  perfume.** 

The  ensuing  extract  displays  Mr.  M.*8  descriptive  talents  on  a 
diflferent  subject — that  of  Cain  under  the  malediction: 


-"  Grim  before  him  lay 


CroochM  like  a  lion  watching  for  his  prey, 

"With  blood-red  eye  of  fascinating  fire 

Fix'd,  like  the  gazing  8er|)ent,  on  the  lyre. 

An  awful  form  that  through  the  gloom  appeared. 

Half  brute,  half  human;  whose  terrific  beard 

And  hoary  flakes  of  long  dishevell'd  hair, 

Like  eagle's  plumage,  ruflled  by  the  air, 

Veil'd  a  sad  wreck  of  grandeur  and  of  grace, 

Limbs  torn  and  wounded,  a  m<yestic  face. 

Deep  ploughM  by  time,  and  ghastly  pale,  with  woes 

That  goaded  till  remorse  to  madness  rose : 

Haunted  by  phantoms,  he  had  fled  hb  home. 

With  savage  beasts  in  solitude  to  roam; 

Wild  as  the  waves,  and  wandering  as  the  wind. 

No  art  could  tame  him,  and  no  chains  could  bind : 

Alseady  seven  disastrous  years  had  shed 

Mildew  and  blast  on  hb  unsheltered  head ; 

His  brain  was  smitten  by  the  sun  at  noon. 

His  heart  .was  withered  by  the  cold  night-moon." 

He  b  introduced  to  elicit  the  musical  powers  of  Javan,  by  wkwe 
melody  he  fe  gradually  soothed  into  peace. 

"  The  lyre  of  Jubal,  with  divinest  art, 
Repeird  the  demon,  and  revived  his  heart. 
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Thiis  song,  the  breath  of  heaven,  had  power  to  bind,    . 
,     In  chams  of  harmony,  the  mightiest  mind ; 
Thus  music's  empire  in  the  soul  began, 
The  first  born  poet  ruled  the  first  bom  man.** 

W€f  have  mentioned  thia  writer  as  inclined  to  melancholy.  It 
IB,  Iiowever,  by  no  means  a  moody  melancholy,  but  has  mojre  of 
tenderness  than  gloom,  ^he  lines  on  the  burial-place  of  the  patri* 
arcbs  will  illustrate  our  meaning. 

'^  A  scene  seqoesterM  fiM)m  the  haunts  of  men, 
The  loneliest  nook  of  all  that  lonely  glen, 
With  walks  between,  by  friends  and  kindred  trod. 
Who  dress'd  with  duteous  hands  each  hallowed  sod : 
No  sculptured  monument  was  taught  to  breathe 
Hb  praises  whom  the  worm  devoured  beneath ; 
The  high,  the  low,  the  mighty,  and  the  fair. 
Equal  in  death,  were  undistinguishM  there ; 

^    Yet  not  a  hillock  mouldered  near  that  spot, 
By  one  dbhonour'd,  or  by  all  forgot; 
To  some  warm  heart  the  poorest  dust  was  dear. 
From  some  kind  eye  the  meanest  claimed  a  tear; 
And  oft  the  living,  by  affection  led. 
Were  wont  to  walk  in  spirit  with  their  dead) 
Where  no  dark  cypress  cast  a  doleful  gloom. 
No  blighting  yew  shed  poison  o'er  the  tomb. 
But  white  and  red  with  intermingling  flowers, 

^    The  graves  look'd  beautiful  in  sun  and  showers. 
Green  myrtles  fenced  it,  and  beyond  their  bound 
Ran  the  clear  rill  with  ever  murmuring  sound ; 
'Twas  not  a  scene  for  grief  to  nourish  care, 
It  breathed  of  hope,  and  moved  the  heart  to  prayer.'' 

We  could  with  pleasure  indulge  ourselres  farther,  but  our 
limits  confine  us,  at  present,  to  two  more  selections.  The  first  is 
the  energ)etic  expression  of  passion,  and  furnishes  an  appropriate 
example  of  the  distinction  first  made  by  Lord  Eaimes,  between  the 
actual  imitation  of  the  passions,  and  the  mere  description  of  them. 


-"  A  reprobate  by  birth. 
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Whither,  O  wUiwr  sbiH  the  ODtoMt  flee? 
There  Ik  do  home,  no  peace,  no  hope  for  lae. 
.  -  f  1  hate  the  werldliog's  vanity  and  ncuae, 
I  have  no feUow^eeUng  inhis joys; 
The  sainf 8  serene^  bliss  I  cannotjthare^ 
My  soul,  alas,  hath  no  conunmiion  there. 
This  b  the  portion  of  my  cup  below, 
Silent,  unmingled,  solitary  wo ; 
To  bear  from  clime  to  clime  the  curse  of  Cain, 
,  .  Sin  with  remorse,  yet  find  repentance  rain ; 

And  cling,  in  blank  despair,  fieom  breath  to  breath. 
To  nai^ht  in  life,  except  the  fear  of  death.^ 

The  sentiments  of  the  next  passage  must  meet  a  powerAil  eche 
from  eyery  voice,  were  it  only  from  association  with  existing  ck- 
comstaDces. 

**  Hte  heart  exulting  whisper'd  *  All  is  mine,' 
And  Jieard  a  voice  from  all  things  answer  *  Thine.' 
Such  was  the  matchless  chief  whose  name  of  yore 
Fill'd  the  wide  world — ^his  name  is  known  no  more : 
P  that  forever  from  the  rolls  of  (ame 
Like  his  had  peijshVl  eveiy  conqueror^s  name  t 
Then  hadmankind  been  sparM,  in  after  times, 
Their  greatest  sufferings  and  their  greatest  crimes. 
The  hero  scourges  not  his  age  alone. 
His  curse  to  late  posterity  is  known ; 
He  slays  his  thousands  with  his  living  breath. 
His  tens  of  thousands  by  his  fame  in  death. 
Achilles  quenched  not  all  his  wrath  on  Greece, 
Through  Homer's  song  its  miseries  never  cease; 
Like  Phcebus'  shafts,  the  bright  contagion  brings 
Plagues  on  the  people  for  the  feuds  of  kings* 
'Twas  i^in  vain  the  son  of  Philip  s^h'd 
For  worlds  to  conquer — o'er  the  western  tide, 
His  spirit,  in  the  Spaniard's  form,  overthrew 
Realms  that  the  Macedonian  never  knew. 
The  steel  of  Brutus  struck  not  Caesar  dead; 
Ca»ar  in  other  lands  hath  reared  his  head. 
And  fought,  of  friends  and  foes,  on  many  a  plain. 
His  millions,  captured,  furtive,  and  slain ; 
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Yet  seldoDi  Buffered,  where  hb  ecfoatry  died, 
A  RooUHi  yengeaiice  for  the  penieide.'' 

Sufficient  has  dow  been  quoted  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  nature  and  versification  of  (his  poem*  The  passages  have  been 
taken  nearly  at  random,  and  are  not  superior  to  many  others  that 
offered  themselves  to  our  attention ;  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  battle  between  these  antediluvian  warriors— the  giant  king** 
the  translation  of  Enoch— and  the  death  and  charaoter  of  the 
first  man.  To  those  whose  interest  may  have  been  excited  by 
this  imperfect  siketc^y  we  add  only,  that  the  work  concludes  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  giants,  and  the  union  of  Javan  with  Zillah. 

Of  the  mioor  pieces  in  this  volume,  they  are,  with  few  excep- 
lionB,  worthy  of  the  author  of  <<  The  Mole  Hill,''  and «« The  Com- 
mon  Lot,"  two  of  the  most  original  poems,  for  their  kind,  to  be 
found  m  the  compass  of  cotemporary  literature.  The  moral 
poetry  of  Mr.  Montgomery  is,  indeed,  always  of  the  noblest  kmd. 
He  presenter  us  with  no  train  of  truisms— no  frigid  diisertatiooa 
on  abstract  fitness — ^none  of  the  common-places  of  ethics :  but 
has  the  merit  of  enlivening  our  attention  to  trite  truths  and  lami- 
liar  rules  of  conduct,  by  throwing  round  them  the  lights  of  a  rich 
ima^nation  through  the  softening  medium  of  a  feding  heart.  In 
this  respect  he  reminds  us  of  the  writings  of  Chateaobriand,  ma- 
king due  allowance  for  the  superiorify  of  the  latter  in  that  cndion 
which  is  an  advantage  the  French  language  possesses  ever  our 
own. 

Notwithstandii^  the  satisfaction  we  have  derived  from  the  ex* 
amination  of  this  production,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  should 
not  attain  immediate  or  general  popularity.  The  diction  may  not 
always,  perhaps,  be  found  snfficiendy  dignified ;  and  the  writer 
may  have  been  led  into  this  error  by  a  laudable  desire,  pushed  to 
an  extreme,  of  imitating  the  simptieity  of  tb»  sacred  writings. 
This,  however,  is  not  frequent;  and  there  are  abundantly  more 
instances  where  vigour  of  thought  has  been  accompanied  with 
correspondent  force  of  expression.  From  the  evils  incidental  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  author  has  more  to  apprehend ;  but 
these  he  shares  only  in  common  wkh  all  bis  predecessors  who 
drew  their  materials  from  the  scriptures,  Milton  and  Elopstock 
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not  excepted.    The  goUeo  compasses  with  which  tte  Ciifetar  is 
described  by  the  former  as  measuring  the  uoiverse,  excited  Ifae 
surprise  of  Gibbon,^  who  calb  it  <*  puerile  b  him,  tbou^  such  an 
image  had  been  truly  sublime  m  Homer.    Our  pbilosc^htcal  ideas 
of  the  deitj  are  in^rious  to  the  poet    The  same  attributes  de- 
base our  divinitj  which  would  Imve  extolled  the  Ju|^ter  of  tiie 
Greeks.    The  sublioie  geoius  of  Milton  was  cramped  bj  die  sys- 
tem of  our  religion,  and  never  appeared  to  so  great  an  adrantage 
as  when  he  shook  it  a  little  off*;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Propertiiisi, 
a  cold  and  insipid  declaimer,  owes  all  his  reputation  to  the  agtjee- 
able  pictures  of  his  mythology."    This  critic  maf  ,  mdeed,  juMj 
be  considered  as  no  unprejudiced  witness,  since  his  infidelity  may 
have  influenced  his  taste;  but  similar  opinions  are  entertained  by 
many  whose  inteUectual  integrity  is  liable  to  no  suspicion.    But^ 
waiving  all  discussion  of  a  topic  which  would  be  sufficient  of  it- 
self to  fill   an  article  far  less  circumscribed  than  the  present^ 
another  cause  of  fear  for  the  success  of  this  poem  is  in  its  length* 
It  has  been  observed  with  some  plansSMlity  that  the  age  of  cfncs 
has  past — a  remark  equally  applicable  to  all  long  poems,  whatever 
be  their  nature,  in  an  age  when  literary  nierchaaifise  is  judged  by 
the  weigtit,  imd  tiie  value  of  a  book  is  inversely  as  its  maUer. 
Former  critics  would  deny  the  claim  of  a  rhymer  to  the  title  of 
poet,  becanse  he  had  not  written  enough*!    At  pres^iit,  a  similar 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  premises  precisely  the  reverse,  and  a 
man  shaU  cease  to  be  applauded  as  a  poet  if  he  have  written  too 
much.    Alas  for  the  mutabOity  of  human  tastes !     On  the  other 
hand,  a  writer  may  derive  consolation  from  these  fluctuatbns, 
since  they  afibrd  ground  for  probable  calculation,  that  if  the  age 
of  epics  have  gone  by,  it  has  not  gone  forever ;  the  very  exist- 
ence of  oj^site  opinbns  in  ourselves,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  revival  of  other  ones  in  the  generation  that  succeeds  us — a 
reflection  as  well  calculated  to  moderate  the  exultation  of  the 
popular,  as  to  diminish  the  despondence  of  the  unsuccessfuL 
After  an  age  of  bigots,  said  Ganganelli,  comes  an  age  of  free- 
thinkers; and  so  long  as  the  world  we  inhabit  is  proverbially  a 

•  Eoil  airletBenetLettfea.  f  Cttmbcrlind,  fc«.  od  Graj. 
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|(s|^ilK  world,  &e  histarian  of  (bh  human  mbd  maj  trace  alike 
f9^4[^  iobjecti  ooDtiDual  alternation. 

A^'T^.IC^Iinot  better  conclude  this  article  than  with  the  lines  on 

|i)ii^  of  poetrj,  in  which  Mr.  I^ontgomery  has  so  well 

,  (he  dignity  of  his  art. 

$i^'f\'XA  ^  breath  of  music,  and  a  soul  of  fire ; 

f<!^  .^^v  ^  It  speaks  &  language  to  the  world  unknown, 
:^rr<  .tt^vi^t  C9>eak8  that  language  to  the  bard  alone; 
f^-r'^j^V^- While  warbled  symphonies  entrance  his  ears, 
Ai  y      That  spirit's  Toice  in  erery  tone  he  hears; 
>:  f !  V    ■ 'Tis  his  the  mystic  meaning  to  rehearse, 
^^'jjfcjT^     lE'o  utter  oracles  in  glowing  verse, 
i' a^'/4^^'V\V'^  Heroic  themes  from  age  to  age  prolong, 
p^vr^^W^And  make  the  dead  in  nature  lire  in  song. 

"^     '''''Plough  graven  rocks  the  warrior's  deeds  proclaim, 
1  mountains  hewn  to  statues  wear  his  name ; 
gh  shrined  in  adamant  his  relics  lie 
^heath  a  pyramid  that  scales  the  sky ; 
the  eye  admires  shall  pass  away ; 
at  the  hand  hath  fashioned  shall  decay ; 
ildering  rocks  the  heroes  hope  shall  fail, 
liquakes  shall  heave  the  mountains  to  the  vale. 
Re  shrine  of  adamant  betray  its  trust, 
the  proud  pyramid  resolve  to  dust; 
he  lyre  alone  immortal  fame  secures, 
for  song  alone  through  nature's  change  endures; 
L-  sTransfused  like  life,  from  breast  to  breast  it  glows, 
'From  ure  to  son  by  sure  succession  flows; 
l^/Speeds  its  unceasing  flight  from  clime  to  clime, 
)ut8tiipping  death  upon  the  wings  of  time.'' 
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AN  IKDIAK  MEMOIB. 

[ThefoDowing  tneedotei,  iOaitrtUTeof  IiidiinebAne(er»arega£lnredfinmiufa 
■ouroei,  (hat  have  etery  appearance  of  being  aatheatii.    It  waa  thoaght  needle— 
to  enenmber  the  page  with  referenaet.} 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  early  wnterg,  who  treated  of  the 
discoveiT'  and  settlement  of  our  country,  have  not  given  ns  more 
frequent  and  candid  accounts  of  the  remarkable  characters  tliat 
flourished  in  savage  life.  The  scanty  anecdotes  that  have  reached 
us  are  full  of  peculiarity  and  interest;  theyfiirnish  us  with  nearer 
glimpses  of  human  nature,  and  show  what  man  is,  in  a  comparatively 
primitin^ftate,  and  what  he  owes  to  civilization.  There  is  some- 
thhig  of  the  charm  of  discovery,  in  happening  upon  these  wild)  un^x* 
plored  tracts  of  human  nature — ^in  witnessing,  as  it  were,  th^Jiative 
growth  of  moral  sentiment,  and  perceiving  those  genenS^^i^j^  ' 
mantic  qualities,  which  have  been  artificially  wrought  up^S^Scidyy 
vegetating  in  spontaneous  hardihood  and  rude  mi^nificiBflb^;V*;^ 

In  civilized  life,  where  the  happiness  and  almost  exj|f^ce:«of 
man  depends  so  much  upon  public  opinion,  he  is  forever  ^C(^g  a  * 
part.     The  bold  and  peculiar  traits  of  native  character  arei^Qjiii^'' 
away,  or  softened  down  by  the  levelling  influence  of  what  is  (ci^p^  c 
good  breedii^  and  he  practises  so  many  amiable  deceptions^  and  .'*\ 
assumes  so  many  generous  sentiments,  for  the  purpose^  of  popfjt- .  ■ 
lartty,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  his  real  character  from  that 
which  is  acquired  or  affected.     The  Indian,  on  the  contrary^  free 
from  the  restraints  and  refinements  of  polished  life,  and  living,  in  a 
great  degree,  solitary  and  independent,  obeys  the  impulses  of  his 
inclination,  or  the  dictates  of  his  individual  judgment,  and  thus  the 
attributes  of  his  nature,  being  freely  mdulged,  grow  singly  great 
and  striking.     Society  is  like  an  artificial  lawn,  where  every  rou^- 
ness  h  smoothed,  every  bramble  eradicated,  and  the  eye  b  delight- 
ed by  the  smiling  verdure  of  a  velvet  surface ;  he,  however,  who 
would  study  nature  in  its  wildness  and  variety,  must  plunge  into 
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the  forest,  must  explore  die  glen,  must  stem  the  torrent,  and  dare 
the  precipice. 

These  reflections  arose  on  casually  loddi^  throu^  a  volume  of 
early  provmcial  history,  wherein  are  recorded,  with  great  bitter* 
ness,  the  outrage  of  the  Indians,  and  their  wars  with  the  settlers 
of  New  England.  It  is  painful  to  perceive,  even  from  those  par- 
tial narratives,  how  the  footsteps  of  civilization  in  this  country  may 
.  be  traced  in  the  blood  of  the  origmal  inhabitants ;  how  easily  the 
colonists  were  moved  to  hostility  by  the  lust  of  conquest;  how  mer- 
ciless and  exterminating  was  their  war&re.  The  imapntion  sfarinka 
at  the  idea,  how  many  intellectual  beinp  were  hunted  frcmi  the 
earth ;  how  many  brave  and  noble  hearts,  of  nature's  sterling  coin- 
age,  were  broken  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Philip  of  Pokanokbt,  an  Indian  warrior^ 
whose  name  was  once  a  terror  throughout  Massachusetts  and  Con« 
necticut  He  was  the  most  distinguished  o(  a  number  of  cotem- 
porary  sachems,  who  reigned  over  the  Pequods,  the  Narrhagansets, 
the  Wampanoags,  and  the  other  eastern  tribes,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  of  New  England*-a  band  of  native,  untaught  he^ 
roes,  who  made  the  most  generous  struggle  of  which  human  nature 
is  capat>le }  fighting  t6  the  last  gasp  for  the  deliverance  oi  their 
eountrj^  trithout  a  hope  of  victory  or  a  thought  of  renown ;  wor« 
Ay  .of  an  age  of  poetry,  and  fit  subjects  for  local  story  and  romantic 
fictiout  they  have  left  scarcely  any  authentic  traces  on  the  page 
ct  history,  but  stalk,  like  gigantic  shadows,  in  the  dim  twiligtit  of 
tradition* 

When  the  pilgrims,  as  fliey  are  termed,  first  took  refuge  on  the 
ahores  of  the  new  world  firom  the  persecutions  of  the  old,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  most  gloomy  and  helpless  situation.  Few  in  num- 
ber, and  that  number  rapidly  perishing  away  by  sickness  and  hard* 
ships ;  surrounded  by  a  howling  wilderness  and  savage  tribes ;  ex* 
posed  to  the  rigours  of  an  almost  arctic  winter,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  ever  shifting  climate ;  their  hearts  were  filled  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  nothing  preserved  them  from  sinking  into 
utter  despondency,  but  the  strong  excitement  of  relijpous  enthu» 
aasm.  In  this  forlorn  situation,  they  received  from  Massasoit,  chief 
sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  the  cheering  rites  of  primitive  hos- 
pitality.    This  powerful  prince,  who  reigned  over  a^eat  extent 
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of  country^  came  earlj  in  the  spriogi  with  a  small  rotiDue,  to  the  new 
settlemeot  of  Plymouth ;  instead  oftakiDg  advanti^  of  tlie  scan^ 
numbers  of  the  strangersi  and  expelling  them  from  his  territories,  into 
wiiich  thej  bad  intruded,  he  entered  into  a  solemn  league  of  peace 
and  amity,  sold  them  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  promised  to  secure  to 
them  the  good  will  of  his  savage  allies.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
Indian  perfidy,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  appears  to  impeach  thie  in* 
tegrity  and  good  faith  of  Massasoit.  He  continued  a  firm  and  ge- 
nerous friend  of  the  white  men,  allowuig  them  to  extend  and  strength- 
en themselvts  in  the  land,  and  betraying  no  jealousy  at  their  in- 
creasing power  and  prosperity.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  came 
once  more  to  New  Plymouth,  with  his  son  Alesuinder,  to  renew  the 
covenant  of  peace,  and  to  secure  it  to  his  posterity.  In  this  treat/ 
he  endeavoured  to  protect  the  religion  of  his  forefathers  firom  the 
zealous  attacks  of  the  missionaries ;  he  stipulated  that  no  further 
attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  off  his  people  from  their  ancient 
faith;  but  finding  the  English  obstinately  opj^sed  to  any  such  con- 
dition, he  mildly  relinquished  the  demand.  Almost  the  last  act  of 
his  life  was  to  bring  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Philip,  to  the  re- 
sidence of  a  principal  settler,  recommendmg  mutual  kindness  and 
confidence,  and  entreating  that  the  same  love  and  amity  which  had 
exoted  between  the  white  men  and  himself,  might  be  contmued  af- 
terwards with  his  children.  The  good  old  sachem  died  in  peace, 
and  was  happily  gathered  to  his  fathers  before  sorrow  came  upon 
his  tribe— his  children  remained  behind  to  experience  the  grati- 
tude of  white  men. 

His  eldest  sod,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him,  soon  incurred 
the  hostilities  of  the  settlers.  He  was  of  a  quick  and  impetuous^ 
temper,  and  proudly  tenaciooa  of  his  hereditary  rights  and  dig- 
nity. The  intrusive  policy  and  dictatorial  conduct  of  the  steim- 
gers  excited  his  indignation;  and  he  beheld  with  alarm  their  mer- 
ciless and  exterminating  wars  against  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
Whether  authorized  by  fact,  or  dictated  by  suspicion,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  plottmg  with  the  Narrhaganseta  to  rise  against  the  En- 
glish, and  drive  them  from  the  land.  The  proceedings  of  the  set- 
tlers show  the  rapid  increase  of  their  power,  and  their  c^verbearing 
conduct  towards  the  natives.  They  despatched  an  armed  force 
to  seize  upon  Alexander,  and  brii^  him  before  their  court.    He 
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Wai  traced  to  bis  woodland  haunfib  and  surprised  at  a  htmtmg^ 
iKiuse,  where  he  was  reposing  unarmed,  With  a  band  of  his  firf^ 
lowers,  after  the  toils  of  the  chase.  The  suddenness  of  hk 
arrest,  and  the  outrage  offered  to  his  sovereign  dignity,  so  preyed 
upon  the  ira8c3>ie  feelings  of  this  proud  savage  as  to  throw  him 
mto  a  raging  fever;  he  was  permitted  to  return  home  on  condition 
of  sending  his  son  as  a  hostage  lor  bis  appearance ;  but  the  btew 
lie  had  received  was  fatal,  and  before  he  reached  his  home  he  fi^U 
m  victim  to  the  exasperations  of  a  wounded  spirit. 

The  successor  of  Alexander  was  Metamocet,  or  King  Philip,  as 
he  was  called  by  the  settlers,  on  account  of  his  lofty  spirit  and  am* 
Intious  temper.  The  well  known  energy  and  enterprise  of  liis 
character  made  him  an  object  of  gres^t  jealousy  and  apprehension^ 
and  he  was  accused  of  always  cherishing  a  secret  and  implacable 
bostiUty  towards  the  English.  Such  may  very  probably  and 
▼ery  naturally  have  been  the  case.  He  considered  them  as  ori- 
ginally mere  intruders  in  the  country,  who  were  presuming  upon 
indulgence,  and  extending  an  influence  baneful  to  savs^e  life.  Hf 
•aw  the  whole  race  of  his  countrymen  meltmg  before  them  froai 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  their  territories  slipping  front  their  handf^ 
and  their  tribes  becoming  feeble,  scattered,  and  dependent.  ^  it 
may  be  said  that  the  soil  was  originally  purchased  by  the  settters$ 
but  who  does  not  know  the  nature  of  Indian  purchases  ?  The  natbni 
were  equally  despoiled  by  the  arts  and  the  arms  of  die  white  mea^ 
The  latter  made  thrifty  bargains  by  their  superior  adroitness  m 
traffic,  and  they  gained  vast  accessions  of  territory  by  easily  ex* 
cited  hostilities.  An  uncidtivated  savage  is  never  a  nice  inqmrer 
into  the  refinements  of  law,  by  which  an  injury  inay  be  legally  iii-> 
flicted.  Leading  facts  are  all  by  which  he  judges,  and  it  was  enough 
for  Philip  to  know,  that  before  the  intrusion  of  the  Europeans  hit 
countrymen  were  lords  of  the  soil,  and  that  now  they  were  becomiog 
vagabonds  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  of  general  hostility, 
and  bm  parficnlar  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  his  brother,  be 
auppressed  them  for  the  present,  renewed  theccmtract  with  the 
settlers,  and  resided  peaceaUy  for  many  years  at  Pokanofcet^  or,  as 
it  was  cidled  by  the  English,  Mount  Hope,*  the  aacient  sea^t  of 
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dominion  of  his  tribe.  Suspicions,  hofrever,  which  were  ttC  iifl 
bat  vague  and  indefinite/ began  to  acquire  form  and  sobstance,  aad 
he  was  at  length  charged  with  attempting  to  instigate  the  9mium 
tribes  of  the  east  to  rise  at  once  and  make  a  common  eflfbrt  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  It  is  diflkult  to  ass^  the  |iiw- 
per  Credit  due  to  these  early  accusations  against  Ae  IndBMs. 
There  was  a  proneness  to  suspicion,  and  an  aptness  (ar  aeti  «f 
violence,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  that  gave  weight  and 
tance  to  every  idle  tale.  Informers  abounded  where  tale 
met  with  countenance  and  reward ;  and  the  sword  was  rea^r  on- 
sheathed  where  its  success  was  certam,  and  it  carved  out  empire* 

The  only  positive  evidence  on  record  against  PhiBp  h  the  ac- 
cusation of  one  Sattsaman,  a  renegade  Indian,  whose  natnrtd  cihi- 
ning  had  been  heightened  by  a  partial  education  which  he  had  re- 
ceived among  the  settlers.  He  had  two  or  fliree  times  changed 
his  faith  and  his  allegiance,  with  a  facility  fliat  shows  great  leoaeneA 
of  principle,  and,  after  having  acted  as  Philip's  confidential  secre- 
tary and  counsellor,  and  enjoyed  his  bounty  and  proteetkMi,  he 
deserted  him  when  he  found  the  glooms  of  adversity  be^ning  lo 
lower  around  him,  went  over  to  the  whites,  and,  in  order  to  grin 
favour,  turned  agaanat  hb  former  benefactor,  and  charged  hioi  witfi 
plotting  against  their  safety.  A  rigorous  investigation  took  pfaMJe. 
Vhilip  and  several  of  his  subjects  subantted  to  be  examined,  bat 
nothing  was  proved  against  them.  The  settlers,  however,  had 
now  gone  too  far  to  retract ;  they  had  determined  that  PfaiSp  Wtt 
a  dangerous  neighbour ;  they  had  publidy  evinced  their  distntf^ 
and  had  done  enough  to  arouse  his  hostflity :  according,  therefore^ 
to  the  usual  mode  of  reasoning  in  these  cases,  hb  destractiiMi  had 
become  necessary  to  their  security.  Sausaman,  the  treacfaeroes 
informer,  was  shortly  after  found  murdered  in  a  pond,  Imvii^  fiJka 
a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  tribe.  Three  Indians,  one  of 
whom  was  a  friend  and  counsellor  of  Philip,  were  apprdiewied 
and  tried,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  one  questionable  witness^  were 
condemned  and  executed  as  his  murderers. 

This  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  ignominious  pumshmentof 
his  friend,  outraged  the  pride  and  exasperated  the  passions  ef  FU- 
lip.  The  bolt  that  had  thus  fallen  at  hb  very  feet  awdceoedliui 
to  the  gathering  storm,  and  he  determined  to  trust  himself  no  huh 
ger  in  the  power  of  the  white  men.    The  fiite  of  hb  insulted  aad 
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liidom^etftad  bMtlm  Biat  rankled  m  1m 
tiie  tragical  €iid  of  MiaBtoniiDo,  a  great  sacbem  of  the  Narrba- 
^MMieli,  who,  after  mmfoily  facing  hii  accssers  before  a  tribunal 
<if  tbe  coloiiist%  acifuitting  faianietf  of  an  alleged  con9ptrac]r,  and 
receii^  aMuranccn  of  their  amitj»  had  been  perfidiously  dea- 
paidMd  al  their  instigation.  Philip,  therefore,  gathered  his 
fighiing  men  aimind  him ;  persuaded  all  straagera  that  he  could 
to  jfm  bis  stendard;  sent  the  women  and  children  to  the  Narrhai- 
•gansets  for  safety,  and  wherever  he  speared  was  continually  sur- 
rminded  by  arosed  warriors. 

When  tbe  two  parties  were  thus  b  a  state  of  irritation  and  dis- 
trust, the  least  spark  was  sufficient  to  set  them  in  a  flame.  The 
Indians,  having  weapons  in  their  hands,  grew  mischievous,  com- 
isitted  various  depredations,  and  in  one  of  their  maraudings  a  wa^- 
iior  was  fired  upon  and  wounded  by  a  settler.  This  was  the 
•%nal  for  open  hostilities ;  the  Indians  pressed  to  revenge  their 
coBvade,  and  tbe  alarm  of  war  resounded  through  the  Plymouth 
-eokwiy. 

In  the  early  chronicles  of  these  d^  and  mfebncholy  times,  we 
find  symptoms  of  tbe  .diseased  state  of  the  pubUc  mind.  Th6 
glooms  of  retigpous  abs^wction,  and  the  wildness  of  their  situation 
among  trackless  forests  and  savage  tribes^  had  disposed  the  cdo* 
•  juists  to  superstitious  fsaeies,  and  filled  their  hnaginations  with  all 
the  frightful  cbifflMaBofwitchcraft,spectreology,  and  omens.  The 
Iroidiles  with  Philip  and  his  In^ans,  we  are  told,  were  preceded 
by  a  variety  of  those  awfol  wanungs  that  forerun  great  and  pub^ 
lie  calamities. .  At  one  time  the  perfect  form  of  an  Indian  boK^ 
appeared  in  the  «r  at  New  Plymouth,  whith  was  looked  upon  by 
the  itthabitante  ad  a  <<  prodigious  apparition."  At  Hadley,  North- 
ampton, and  other  towns  thereabouts,  **  was  heard  the  report  of  a 
great  piece  of  ordmince,  wkh  a  shaking  of  the  earth  and  a  consi- 
deraUe  echo.""*  Others  were  alarmed  on  a  still  sunshbe  morning 
by  tbe  discharge  of  guns  and  mtiskets — ^bullets  appeared  to  whistle 
past  them,  and  the  noise  of  drums  resounded  in  the  air,  and  seemed 
to  pasa  away  to  tbe  westward  $  othero  fancied  the  gaUopmg  of 
traops  of  horses  over  their  heads ;  and  certain  monstrous  birdis 
that  took  place  about  the  time,  filled  the  superatitious  of  some 
towns  with  dolefel  forebodings*  These  portentous  noises  may  easily 
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be  aambed  to  mtairal  pbeoqpDem— to  1k»  nmm4k' 

echoes  that  will  aome^es  liriko  the  epr  amidst  tb^  { 

oeaa  o(  woodliiod  8olituf)e»7-lo  the  caaual  ruaUiig  of  a . 

through  the  tree  topa^-thi^  crash  of  falliog  woad  or 

rocks — the  J  loaj  have  jitartled .  some  metaocho^  ifl 

l^en  exagt^rated  by  the  love  for  the  marvelloum  aad  lislnnnd  i» 

with  that  aviditj  with  which  we  devour  wbatev^  is  kmtbi-maA 

nyrsterioMS*    The  currency  fif  their  circulatios,  and  the  fpnm 

lecord  mihde  of  them  bj  one  pf  the  learned  foen  of  the  dayiM» 

stroogi J  characteristic  of  the  times. 

The  nature  of  the  contest  that  ensued  with  Philip  was  «Mh  M 
gf  i|erally  marks  the  warfare  between  civilised  meo  and  savage*^ 
On  the  part  of  the  whites  it  was  conducted  with  superior  ^MUnadl 
success,  but  with  wastefubiess  of  the  blood,  and  a  disregwd  «f 
the  natural  rights  of  their  antagonists :  on  the  part  of  the . 
it  was  waged  with  the  desperation  of  men  fearlesii  of  dea)Lh» 
wbo  had  nothing  to  ^pect  from  peace,  but  humiliatiflB,  i 
ence,  and  decay. 

The  events  of  this  war  are  minutely  transmitted  to  na  bjr  • 
iKHTthy  clergyman  of  the  time ;  who  dwells  with  honor  and  i 
nation  on  every  hostile  act  of  the  Indians,  however  js 
while  he  mentions  with  appUuse  the  moat  sanprinary  ateenitMn 
of  the  whites.  Philip  is  reviled .  as  a  murderer  and  a  Iraitoi^ 
without  considering  that  he  was  a  true-bora  prince,  gsUantly  figia^ 
ing  at  the  head  of  his  subjects  to  aveqge  the  wrong*  of  his  tofljr^ 
to  retrieve  the  tottering  power  of  his  Ipe,  and  to  deliver  i 
land  from  the  oppressions  of  usurping  strangers* 

The  project  of  a  wide  and  simultaneous  r^volVif 
really  been  formed,  was  worthy  a  capacious  auad ;  and  had  it  aot 
been  prematurely  discovered^  migbt  have  been  overwheloMig  oi 
its  consequences.  The  war  that  actually  brake  out  msa  but  a  wac  • 
of  detail ;  a  mere  succession  of  massacrea.  Still  it  sets  forth  th* 
military  skill  and  prowess  of  Philip ;  and  wherever  m  the  pr^B* 
diced  and  passionate  narrations  that  have  ht^  given  of  i^  wei 
reach  at  simple  facts,  we  find  him  displaying  a  vi| 
fertility  in  expedients,  and  an  unconquerable  resobitiaii^  that  < 
mand  our  sympathy  and  applause. 

Driven  from  his  paternal  domaus  at  Mount  Hope,  covpeHnd 
to  take  refuge  in  the  depths  of  forests,  or  the  ghxMns  and  tlikfceti 
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af  iwwfiii  nOi  ti%qatiMy  mrrounded  by  tlie  eMmy,  yet  he  r^ 
pjilndty  foofid  QMUI8  to  evftde  tbdr  toHs,  and  stiddenly  einergins 
«Mi  hi*  forcts,  earned  havoc  and  diatnayinto  the  aetdeAoenti. 
Ai  009  line  be  iraa  drhren,  with  a  band  of  followers,  into  the 
great  swamp  ef  Pocaaaet  Neck,  where  tlie  English  forces  did  not 
dv«  te  fNirsOo  liiai,  fearing  to  venture  into  these  dark  and  fri^t- 
fill  tecesses,  where  they  might  perish  in  fens  and  miry  pits,  or 
b»  whot  do«^n  by  larkh^  fetes:  they,  therefore,  invested  the 
— Iwatce  to  the  neck,  and  began  to  bnild  a  fort,  with  the  mten- 
tioQ  of  starvi^  out  the  foe ;  but  Philip  and  his  companions,  leaving 
Ika  women  and  children  behind,  wafted  themselves  on  a  raft  over 
an  wna  of  the  sea,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  escaped  away  to  the 
wantw—d,  kindling  the  flames  of  war  among  the  tribes  of  Massa- 
dwsetts,  and  the  N^ontck  country,  and  threatening  the  colony 
of  Cottnecticut 

One  of  the  most  fidthfal  friends  tfiat  Ph9ip  had  m  the  time  of 
hia  ndverrity,  was  Canonchet,  chief  sachem  of  all  the  Narrbft* 
ganaetB.  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Miantonimo,  the  great  sa- 
chem^  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  perfidious  instigations  of 
tlia  EngKah :  ^  he  was  the  heir,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  <*  of  aB 
Uslalher^  pride  and  insoience,  as  well  as  of  his  malice  towards  the 
*-— he  certsfaily  was  the  heir  of  his  insults  and  injuries, 
the  legitimate  avenger  of  his  murder.  Though  he  had  for* 
to  take  an  active  part  in  thk  hopeless  war,  yet  he  received 
Phflipaiid  his  shattered  forces  with  open  arms ;  and  gave  him  the 
amat  feaeroim  countenance  and  support.  This  at  once  drew  oii 
bim  the  hostility  of  the  English ;  and  it  was  determmed  to  strike  a 
signal  Mow  that  should  involve  both  the  sachems  in  a  common  ruin* 
A  great  feree  was,  therefore,  gathered  together  from  Massachusetts, 
Plymovth,  and  Connecticut,  and  sent  into  the  Narrhaganset 
coaotry,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  swamps,  being  frozen 
aad  leaiess,  no  longer  afforded  impenetrable  fortresses  to  the  In* 
diaas* 

Appreheasive  of  attack,  Canonchet  had  sheltered  the  greater 
part  of  ins  stores,  together  with  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  women 
aadchildreB  of  his  tribe,  in  a  strong  fortress,  where  he  and  Phi^ 
lip  had  likewise  drawn  up  the  flower  of  their  forces.  This  fort* 
rtsilS  deemed  by  the  Indians  kipregnable,  was  situated  upon  t 


miag  mouDd,  or  kiftd  of  Uaiid,  of  fee  or  fix  acm^  ia  Ibe 

of  a  iirMnp,  comtnicted  wHb  a  jodgoient  and  akyi  vmmAj- 

to  the  moal  fi>rtifioatioiM  of  tiM  lodiaoa ;  and  indicative  of  tta 

martiai  genius  of  tbeae  two  cUeftains. 

Chiided  by  a  ranegado  Indian,  ibe  English  penetrated^  Araogh 
Decenbor  mows,  to  this  strong  hold,  and  eame  upon  the 
bj  BurpriBe.     The  fight  was  fierce  and  tumoltuooei.     The 
ants  were  repubed  b  their  fint  attack ;  several  of  their  bravest 
oflb^rs  were  shot  down  in  the  act  of  stormii^  the  fortress  swotd 
in  hand.  The  anault  was  renewed  with  grealer  success;  a  iodgt- 
ment  was  edfected ;  the  Indians  were  driven  from  one  hoU  to  aoo* 
ther;  thej  disputed  their  ground  inch  bj  inch,  figh^g  witii  ike 
far  J  of  despair ;  most  of  tbetr  veterans  were  cut  to  pieeea,  aad» 
if ter  a  long  and  bloodj  battle,  PUiip  and  Canonchet,  witk  n  head* 
fulof  surviving  warriors,  retreated  from  the  fort  and  plotted  ailo 
the  depths  of' the  {surrounding  forest.     The  victors  sat  fire  Co  the 
wigwams  and  the  fort;  the  whole  was  soon  in  a  blase;  maoy  ci 
the  old  men,  the  woOMn,  and  the  children,  perished  in  the  flafliea» 
This  last  inhuman  outrage  overcame  even  ttie  stoicism  of  Ae 
savage*    The  neighbouring  woods  resounded  wkh  the  jfoUb  of 
sage  and  despair,  uttered  by  the  fo^ve  waniors»as  they  beheU^ 
with  anguish  of  hearty  the  desointioas  of  their  dweUsngSi  and  beasd 
the  agomsing  cries  of  dieir  wives  and  ofliipring.     *'  The  bamhv 
of  the  wigwams,"  says  a  cotoaqpoiary  writer,  *'  the  shrieks  sod 
cries  of  the  women  and  chiMren,  and  the  yelling  of  the  warrioiSf 
exhibited  a  most  horrible  and  afieoth^  scene,  so  diat  it^eatlgr 
moved  some  of  the  soldiers."    The  same  writer  cautiously  addsy 
<'  They  were  m  nmck  ioM  theo^  and  aOerwaids  serionsly  ia^ 
quired,  whether  burning  their  enemies  alive  could  be  conaisient 
with  humanity,  and  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  gospel/'^ 

The  £ite  of  the  brave  and  gepwous  Canonchet  is  worthy  of  par* 
tioular  mention ;  the  last  scene  of  his  &e  is  one  of  the  noUest  ia* 
stances  on  record  of  Indian  magnanimity. 

Bndcen  down  in  his  power  and  resources  by  this  signal  d^sat, 
yet  faithful  to  his  ally,  and  to  the  hapless  cause  he  had  espoused, 
be  rejected  all  overtures  of  peace,  ofiered  on  conditioB  of  betray** 

•  HS.  of  die  Be?.  W.  Bugglea. 
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>  and  hk  Mlowars,  asd  deckured  that  <'he  would  fi|^  it 
oat  to  the  last  man,  rather  than  become  a  servant  to  the  EngUah.'* 
His  borne  being  destroyed,  bis  conntry  harassed  and  laid  waste  by 
the  incursions  of  the  conquerors,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  awaj  to 
the  basks  of  tbe  Connecticut,  where  he  formed  a  rallying  point  to 
the  wbole  body  of  western  Indians,  and  laid  waste  several  of  the 
£iiglisb  settlements. 

Karly  in  the  spring  he  departed  on  a  hazardous  expedition,  with 
mAy  thirty  chosen  men,  to  penetrate  to  Seaconk,  m  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Hope,  and  procure  seed  corn  to  plant  for  the  sustenance  of 
his  troops.  This  little  band  of  adventurers  had  passed  safely 
ihroii^  the  Pequod  country,  and  were  in  the  centre  of  the  Narrha- 
gaoset^  resting  at  some  wigwams  near  Pautucket  river,  when  an 
akrm  was  given  of  an  approaching  enemy*  Having  but  seven 
men  hy  him  at  the  time,  Canonchet  despatched  two  of  them  to  the 
top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  to  brh^  intell%enee  of  the  foe. 

Panic  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of  English  and  In* 
diaiis  rapidly  advancing,  they  fled  in  breathless  terror  past  their 
chieftain,  without  stopping  to  inform  him  of  the  danger.  Canon- 
chet sent  another  sccMit,  who  did  the  saane.  He  then  sent  two 
merC)  one  of  whom,  hurrying  back  in  confusion  and  affright,  told  him 
the  whde  British  army  was  at  hand.  Canonchet  saw  there  Was 
no  choice  but  immediate  flight.  He  attempted  to  escape  round 
the  hill,  but  was  perceived  md  hotly  pursued  by  the  hostile  In- 
dians and  a  few  of  the  fleetest  of  the  English.  Finding  the  swift- 
Bst  pursuer  close  upon  h»  heels,  he  threw  by  first  his  blanket,  then 
his  silyer  iaced  coat  and  belt  of  peag,  by  which  his  enemies  knew 
him  to  be  Canonchet,  and  redoubled  the  eagerness  of  pursuit.  At 
length,  in  dashing  through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  upon  a  stone, 
and  he  fell  so  deep  as  to  wet  his  gun.  This  accident  so  struck 
fahn  with  despair,  that,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  **  his  heart  and 
his  bowels  turned  within  him,  and  he  became  like  a  rotten  stick, 
void  of  strength.'* 

To  such  a  degree  was  he  uunenred,  that,  being  seized  by  a  Pe- 
quod Indian  withm  a  short  distance  of  the  rivers  he  made  no  resist- 
ance, thmigh  a  man  of  great  vigour  of  body  and  boldness  of  heart, 
But  on  being  made  a  prisoner  Ae  whole  pride  of  bis  spirit  arose 
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wkbio  Ufli ;  and  firom  fliat  moiiieBt  we  find,  in  tlie  anecdotes  ^vei 
by  Ills  enemies,  nothing  but  repeated  flashes  of  elevated  and  prince- 
like  heroism.  Being  questioned  by  one  of  the  English  who  fini 
came  up  with  him,  and  who  had  not  attained  his  twenty-seixNid 
year,  the  proud-hearted  warrior,  looking  with  lofty  contempt  upoa 
his  youthful  countenance,  replied,  **  You  are  a  child— you  cmnnot 
understand  matters  of  war — let  your  brother  or  your  chief  cocDe-— 
him  will  I  answer." 

Though  repeated  offers  were  made  to  him  of  his  life,  on  cona- 
tion of  submitting,  with  his  nation,  to  the  English,  yet  be  rejected 
them  with  disdain,  and  refused  to  send  any  proposak  of  the  kind 
to  the  great  body  of  his  subjects ;  saying  that  he  knew  none  of 
them  would  comply.  Being  reproached  with  hb  breach  of  faith 
towards  the  whites,  and  that  he  had  boasted  he  would  not  deliver 
up  a  Wampanoag,  nor  the  paring  of  a  Wampanoag's  nail,  and  that 
be  would  burn  the  English  alive  in  their  houses ;  he  disdained  to 
justify  himself,  haughtily  answering  that  others  were  as  forward  for 
tiie  war  afi  himself,  ^  and  he  desired  to  hear  no  more  thereof*'' 

So  noble  and  unshaken  a  spirit,  so  true  a  fidelity  to  his  cause 
and  his  friend,  m^ht  have  touched  the  feelings  of  the  generous 
and  the  brave ;  but  Canoncbet  was  w  Indian ;  a  being  towards 
whom  war  has  no  courtesy,  humanity  no  law,  religion  no  (^ogi- 
passion — he  was  condemned  to  die.  The  last  words  of  his  that 
are  recorded,  are  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  and  challei^ 
a  comparison  with  any  speech  on  a  similar  occasion  in  the  whole 
raoge  of  history.  When  sentence  of  death  wm  passed  upon  him^ 
be  observed  <<  that  he  liked  it  well,  for  he  should  die  before  his 
heart  was  soft,  or  he  had  spoken  any  thing  unworthy  of  himself." 
His  enemies  gave  him  the  death  of  a  soldier,  for  he  was  shot  at 
Stonington,  by  three  young  sachems  of  his  own  rank* 

The  defeat  at  the  Narrhaganset  fortress,  and  the  death  of  Ca* 
oottchet,  were  fatal  blows  to  the  fortunes  of  King  Philip*  ,  He  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  a  head  of  war,  by  stirring  i^  the 
Mohawks  to  take  arms ;  but  though  possessed  of  the  native  talents 
of  a  statesman,  his  arts  were  counteracted  by  the  superior  arts  of 
bis  enlightened  enemies,  and  the  terror  of  their  warlike  skill  began 
lo  subdue  the  resolution,  of  the  peighboiiring  tribes.  The  unfiortur 
Hate  chieftain  saw  himself  daily  stripped  ot  powert  and  his  rankn 
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rapidly  thinning  around  blou  Some  were  suborned  by  the  whites ; 
others  fell  victims  to  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  to  the  frequent  attacks 
by  which  they  were  harassed.  His  treasures  were  captured ;  his 
chosen  friends  were  swept  away  from  before  his  eyes ;  his  uncle 
ivas  shot  down  by  his  side ;  his  sister  was  carried  into  captivity;  aixl 
in  one  of  his  narrow  escapes  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  beloved 
•wife  and  only  son  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  "  His  ruin,"  saya 
the  historian,  '*  bemg  thus  gradually  carried  on,  his  misery  was  not 
prevented,  but  augmented  thereby;  being  himself  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sense  and  experimental  feeling  of  the  captivity  of  hit 
children,  loss  of  friends,  slaughter  of  hb  subjects,  bereavement  of 
bU  &mily  relations,  and  being  stripped  of  all  outward  comforts,  be- 
fore his  own  life  should  be  taken  away." 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes^  his  own  follower! 
began  to  plot  against  his  life,  that  by  sacrificing  him  they  mi^ 
purchase  dishonourable  safety.  Through  treachery  a  number 
of  his  £aiithful  adherents,  the  subjects  of  Wetamoe,  an  Indiaa 
princess  of  Pocasset,  a  near  kinswoman  and  confederate  of  Philips 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Wetamoe  was 
among  them  at  the  time,  and  attempted  to  make  her  escape  by 
crossing  a  neighbouring  river;  either  exhausted  by  swimming,  or 
starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  she  was  found  dead  and  naked  near 
the  water  side.  But  persecution  ceased  not  at  the  grave.  Evea 
4eath,  the  refuge  of  the  wretched,  where  the  wicked  commonly 
cease  from  troubling,  was  no  protection  to  this  outcast  female^ 
'  whose  great  crime  was  afiectk>nate  fidelity  to  her  kinsman  and  her 
friend.  Her  corpse  was  die  object  of  unmanly  and  dastardly 
Tengeaoce ;  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body,  set  upon  a  poiei 
and  thus  exposed  at  Taunton,  to  the  view  of  her  captive  subjects. 
They  immisdiately  recognised  the  features  of  their  unfortunate 
queen,  and  were  so  affected  at  this  barbarous  spectacle,  that  we 
are  totd  they  broke  forth  into  the  *^  most  horrid  and  diabolical 
lamentations." 

However  Philip  had  borne  up  against  the  complicated  miseries 
and  misfortunes  that  surrounded  him,  the  treachery  of  his  follow* 
ers  seemed  to  wring  his  heart,  and  reduce  him  to  despondency* 
It  is  said  that  *'  he  never  rejoiced  afterwards,  nor  had  success  ia 
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any  of  his  dcaigiwu''  The  spring  of  hope  was  brokeii-<^-A» 
ardour  of  enterprise  was  extinguished — he  looked  aroandv  mad  aB 
was  danger  and  darkness;  ^  there  was  no  eye  to  pitj,  nor  ftny 
arm  that  codd  bring  deliverance."  With  a  scanty  band  of  lbi> 
lowers,  who  still  remained  true  to  hb  desperate  fortunes,  Hke 
unhappj  Philip  wandered  back  to  the  viciiHtj  of  Mount  Hope, 
the  ancient  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  Here  he  lurked  about,  Cke  a 
Spectre,  among  the  desolated  scenes  of  former  power  and  pro*- 
perity,  now  bereft  of  home,  of  family,  and  friend.  There  seeda 
no  better  picture  of  his  destitute  and  piteous  situation  than  tint 
fomished  by  the  homely  pen  of  the  chronicler,  who  is  unwarilj 
enlisting  the  feelings  of  Ihe  reader  in  farotur  of  the  hapless  wi^rrior 
whom  he  reviles.  **  Philip,"  he  says,  ^*  like  a  savage  wild  beairt^ 
having  been  hunted  by  the  English  forces  through  the  woods 
above  a  hundred  miles  backward  and  forward,  at  last  was  driven  to 
his  own  den  upon  Mount  Hope,  where  he  retired  with  a  (ew  of 
his  best  friends,  into  a  swamp,  which  proved  tmt  a  prison  to  keep 
bim  fast  till  the  messengers  of  death  came  by  divme  persusaioD 
Id  execute  vengeance  upon  him." 

Even  in  diis  last  refuge  of  desperation  and  despair  a  sidiett 
grandeur  seems  to  gather  round  his  memory.  We  picture  him  Id 
ourselves  seated  among  his  careworn  foltowers,  brooding  in  silenctf 
over  his  blasted  fortunes,  and  acquiring  a  savage  sublimitf 
from  the  wildness  ^and  dreariness  of  his  lurking  place.  Dtfeated^ 
but  not  dismayed— crushed  to  the  earth,  but  not  huonliated-^ 
he  seemed  lo  grow  more  haughty  beneath  disaster,  and  to  recenre 
a  fierce  satisfoction  in  draining  the  hst  dregs  of  iMttemeas. 
Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  misfiMtune ;  but  grert 
minds  rise  above  it.  The  very  idea  of  submission  awakened  the 
fiiry  of  Philip,  and  he  even  smote  to  death  one  of  his  fdlowera^ 
who  proposed  an  expedient  of  peace.  The  brother  of  the  victitt 
made  his  escape,  and  in  revenge  betrayed  the  retreat  of  h»  cUt^ 
tain.  A  body  of  white  men  and  Indians  were  immediately  des* 
patched  to  the  swamp,  where  Philip  lay  crouched,  glaring  with 
fuiy  and  despair*  Before  he  was  aware  of  their  approach,  thej 
bad  began  to  surround  him.  In  a  little  while  he  saw  five  ei  his 
trustiest  followers  laid  dead  at  his  feet;  all  resistance  was  vain; 
he  rushed  forth  from  his  covert,  and  made  a  headlong  attempt  at 
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^oeape,  bot  was  shirt  through  the  heart  bj  a  renegade  Indian  of 
bis  own  iMition* 

Stieh  is  the  scanty  story  of  the  brave,  but  unfortunate  King 
PhU^;  persecuted  while  living,  slandered  and  dishonoured  when 
f^bad*    If,  however,  we  consider  even  the  prejudiced  anecdotes 
furnished  us  by  his  eoemieS)  we  may  perceive  In  them  traces  of 
anudbie  and  lohy  character,  sufficient  to  awaken  sympathy  for  bis 
late,  and  respect  for  his  memory*    We  find,  amid  ail  the  harassmg 
^aree  and  ferocious  passicms  of  constant  warfare,  he  was  alive  to 
the  softer  feelings  of  connubial  love  and  paternal  tenderness,  and 
to  the  generous  sentiment  of  friendship*    The  captivity  of  his 
^.beloved  wife  and  only  son"  are  mentioned  with  exultation,  as 
causing  him  poignant  misery ;  the  death  of  any  near  friend  is 
triumphantly  recorded  as  a  new  blow  on  his  sensibilities ;  but  the 
treachery  and  desertion  of  many  of  his  folbwers,  in  whose  afiec- 
tions  he  had  confided,  is  said  to  have  des<dated  his  heart,  and  be« 
reaved  him  of  all  further  comfort.     He  was  a  patriot  attached 
to  his  native  soil — a  prince  true  to  his  subjects,  and  indignant  of 
their  wrongs — a  soldier,  daring  in  battle,  firm  in  adversity,  pa- 
tient of  fatigue,  ei  hunger,  of  every  variety  of  bodily  sufi&rin^ 
and  ready  to  perish  in  the  cause  he  bad  espoused*    Pcotid  of 
hear^  and  with  an  untameable  love  of  natural  liberty,  he  pre* 
Setred  to  enjoy  it  among  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  or  in  the  dis- 
pud  and  famished  recesses  of  swamps  and  morasses,  rather  than 
bow  his  haughty  spirit  to  submission,  and  live  dependent  and 
despised  in  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  settlements*     With  heroic 
qualities,  and  bold  achievements^  that  would  have  graced  a  civili* 
sed  warrior,  and  rendered  him  the  theme  of  the  poet  and  the  Uii- 
lorian,  he  Uved  a  wanderer  and  a  furtive  in  hb  native  land,  and 
vent  down,  like  a  foundering  bark,  amid  darkness  and  tempest-— 
without  an  eye  to  weep  his  fall,  or  a  friendly  hand  to  record  km 
iKruggle. 
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COSSACKS. 

[From  the  Literary  P«oomiii.3 

6088ACK8  are  the  order  of  tbe  daj.    They  have  acquired  m, 
distiactioD,  since  they  were  honoinred  by  Bonaparte,  whom  Amy 
attended  in  his  flight  from  Moscow,  that  has  rendered  their  satoe 
fiuniliar  4o  every  part  of  Europe.    As  troops,  they  do  not  profess 
to  meet,  front  to  front,  the  heavy  armed  cavalry  of  modem  ware . 
they  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  regidariiy  &  for  a«ek 
service ;  but  they  hover  round  a  whole  army,  glide  along  Ita  pathi^. 
track  its  motions,  anticipate  its  resources,  cut  off  its  iu|^e«^  ^ 
spread  terror  in  all  quarters,  and  do  more  mischief  in  four-ao<t^ 
twenty  hours  than  all  the  skill  of  French  industry  can  repair  ni 
many  years. 

Such  are  Cossacks  in  war;  and  sncb  France  knows  them  to  be 
in  an  enemy's  country.  It  is  Qfitural  to  inquire  what  sort  of  b«- 
mgs  these  ravagers  are  at  home ;  and  what  kind  of  manoers  in 
tlieir  own  country  prepare  them  for  the  execution  of  such  dex- 
terous and  unmercilui  devastation  abroad  ?  What  are  the  original 
habits  of  these  depredators  in  early  Ufe,  and  in  a  state  of  peace? 

To  answer  these  inquiries  we  have  thought  a  few  extracts  fnutt 
travellers  who  have  seen  them  at  home,  before  they  became  sa 
famous,  would  prove  acceptable.  Tbe  following  are  from  Ladjr 
Craven's  [now  Margravine  of  Anspach]  Journey  through  Russia 
to  the  Crimea.  It  was  performed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1786* 
They  show  these  people  in  their  natural  and  native  state. 

It  is  pleasant  to  witness  the  careful  treatment  of  the  animal  ere* 
ation  by  those  who  derive  advantage  from  their  services.  When 
we  read  of  a  whole  herd  of  horses  grazing  on  a  plain,  surrounding 
a  Cossack  who  offers  them  a  little  corn,  we  are  sure  that  they  suffer 
no  barbarities  from  his  hand.  He  does  not  ill  treat  them,  nor 
urge  them  beyond  their  powers.  This  is  an  honourable  trait  in 
their  character. 

The  surprise  of  these  people  at  a  lady's  travelling  during  ni^t 
m  a  carriage  shut  u|7,  shows  at  once  their  simplicity,  and  their  own 
habits  of  Ufe :— they  would  not  have  done  so. 

The  third  of  our  extracts  may  interest  us  on  another  account. 
The  manner  of  singing  their  national  songs  by  the  Russian  pea- 
sants, is  precisely  that  which  was  in  use  among  the  ori^al  inha* 
bitatits  or  our  island,  the  ancient  Britons.  But  it  must  be  ob* 
served  that  although  these  Russians,  being  uninstructed,  are  not 
able  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  chords  they  adopt,  yet  there  may 
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be  nrasiciaiis  among  fliem,  as  there  were  among  the  Brifcms,  who 
could  well  have  explained  the  principles  of  the  counterpoint  they 
practbe.  The  Uamed  among  them  would  *<have  thought 
themselves  disgraced"  not  to  have  varied  from  the  air  struck  up 
by  their  leader,  stilt  preserving  the  harmonv^  the  key»  &c.  The 
ii&rence  of  the  existence  of  counterpdint  long  before  the  system 
of  Gttido  is  undeniable  from  this  instance.  The  similarity  be- 
tireen  countries  so  distant  as  Russia  and  Britain  is  not  the  least 
remarkiMe  incident  in  this  extract 

The  other  particulars  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves : 
but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  not  fully  understand  the 
surprise  of  the  Cossacks  at  seeing  Lady  C.  ride  on  a  side  saddle. 
Her  perforaiances  under  this  fashion  must  have  appeared  marvel- 
lous to  them.  In  another  part  of  her  journey,  in  Italy,  her  ladyship 
was  grcustiy  pitied  by  some-  who  saw  her  ride. — ^*  The  peasants 
who  pass  me  on  the  right  side  when  I  am  on  horseback,  the  women 
particuhurly,  say  *  Poverina — Jesu  Maria  !  Poverina — una 
gambia  P    *  Poor  lady !  poof  thing !     She  has  hvt  one  leg.*  " 

^  Though  there  was  not  a  horse  in  the  stables  of  the  post-houses, 
I  4id  oot  wait  long  to  have  them  harnessed ;  the  Cossacks  have 
the  furnishing  of  the  horses— and  versts  or  milestones  are  put  up;, 
the  horses  were  all  grazing  on  the  plain  at  some  distance,  but  the 
msiaxii  they  see  their  Cossack  come  out  with  a  little  com  the  whole 
herd  surrounds  him,  and  he  takes  those  he  pleases. — The  posts 
were  sometimes  in  a  deserted  Tartarian  village,  and  sometimes 
the  only  habitactkHi  for  the  stibte  keeper  was  a  hut  made  under 
ground,  a  common  habitation  in  this  country,  where  the  sun  is  so 
extremely  hot,  and  there  is  no  shade  of  any  sort 

<*At  —  o'clock  I  let  down  the  fore  part  of  my  carrii^e  to  see  the 
mm  rise;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  a  guard  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  Cossacks,  with  an  officer,  who  was  close  to  the 
fore  wheel  of  the  carriage;  upon  seeing  me  he  smiled  and  pulled 
off  his  cap— his  companions  gave  a  most  violent  shriek,  and 
iiorses,  carriages,  and  all,  increased  their  pace,  so  that  the  horses 
ki  the  carriage  behind  mine  took  fright,  ran  away,  and,  running 
against  my  carriage,  very  nearly  overturned  it ;  and  when  I  asked 
what  occasioned  this  event,  I  found  my  Cossack  escort,  seeing 
my  carriage  shut,  thought  I  was  dead ;  as  a  Cossack  has  no  idea 
that  a  person  in  health  can  travel  in  a  carriage  that  is  not  open, 
and  the  shout  I  had  heard,  the  smile  I  had  seen,  was  the  surprise 
they  had  felt,  that  the  young  English  princess,  as  they  called 
me,  was  alive ;  as  they  believed  it  was  only  my  corpse  that  was 

conveying  to  Karasbazar  to  be  buried. They  always  ride  with 

long  pikes,  holding  the  points  upwards ;  the  T:2rtars  ride  with 
pikes^  but  they  hold  the  end  of  theirs  to  the  ground* 
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**  I  had  a  Cossack  chief  preeeDted  to  me,  a  8oldier4ike  fine  i 
haired  figure ;  he  wore  a  riband  and  order  the  empreacf  ha^  gives 
him,  set  round  with  brilliants*  The  general  told  me  be  vraa  sorrf  . 
he  was  not  thirty  years  younger,  as  &e  emfMress  had  not  a  bMLver- 
officer  in  her  service.  In  the  evening,  in  an  amazing  large  haH, 
several  different  bands  of  music  played ;  and  I  heard  the  natioiial 
songs  of  the  Russian  peasants,  which  are  so  singular  that  I  cannot 
forbear  endeavouring  to  give  you  some  idea  of  them.  One  mam 
stands  in  the  midst  of  three  or  four,  who  make  a  circle  round  him; 
seven  or  eight  more  make  a  second  roqnd  those ;  a  third  is  com- 

Esed  of  a  greater  number ;  the  man  in  the  middle  of  this  grou^ 
gins,  and  when  he  has  sung  one  verse,  the  first  circle  accompa- 
ny him,  and  then  the  second,  till  they  become  so  animated^  and 
the  noise  so  great,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  officers  could  stop 
them.  What  is  very  singular,  they  sing  in  parts;  and  though  the 
music  b  not  much  varied,  nor  the  tune  fine,  yet  as  some  take  thirdt 
and  fifths,  as  their  ears  direct,  in  perfect  harmony,  it  is  by  no  means 
unpleasing.  If  you  ask  one  of  th^m  why  be  does  not  sing  the  same 
note  as  the  man  before  him,  he  does  not  know  what  you  mean^-— 
The  subjects  of  these  ballads  are  hunting,  war,  or  counterfeiting  the 
gradations  between  soberness  into  intoxication,  and  very  divertiBg. 
As  these  singers  were  only  young  Russian  peasants,  they  beg^ii 
with  great  timidity,  but  by  little  and  little  ended  in  a  kind  of  wild 
jollity,  which  made  us  all  laugh  very  heartily.'^ 

<< Yesterday  I  went  to  the  source  ofihe  river.  It  lies  in  the  receet 
of  a  rock,  which  is  placed  between  many  others  that  line  the  steep' 
sides  of  a  valley;  a  Major  Ribas,  a  very  lively,  handsome  officer oC 
the  chasseurs,  has  drawn  it  for  me.  I  rode  a  white  horse  of  th* 
general's,  a  very  quiet  creature,  Lut  awkward,  not  being  used  to« 
sidesaddle.—— 

<<  The  old  Cossack  chief  had  looked  with  the  greatest  astonislK 
ment  at  my  riding,  and  when  I  jumped  down  from  my  horse  eo  re- 
turning home,  he  kissed  the  edge  of  my  petticoat,  and  said  some* 
thing  in  his  language  which  I  did  not  comprehend,  but  the  geo&twi 
told  me  he  had  paid  me  the  highest  compliment  imagmable,  viz.  I 
was  worthy  of  being  a  Cossack. 

^<  In  the  evening  I  went  in  a  carrii^e  with  the  governor  and  g#i 
neral  to  Karasbazar,  and  on  the  road  saw  a  mock  battle  between  the 
Cossacks.  As  1  was  not  apprized  beforehand,  I  confess  the  begin- 
ning of  it  astonished  me  very  much.  I  saw  the  Cossack  guard  ea 
each  side  the  carriage  spring  from  their  stirrups,  with  their  feet  oa 
the  saddle,  and  gallop  away  thus  with  a  loud  shriek.  The  general 
smiled  at  my  astonished  looks,  and  told  me  the  Cossack  chief  had 
ordered  an  entertainment  for  me,  and  desired  me  to  get  out  and 
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ftftitd  on  tbe  riskig  piort  of  the  down,  facing  that  where  a  troop  of 
Co8sack«  was  posted,  which  I  saw  advancing  with  a  slow  pace ;  a 
detached  CToesack  of  the  adverse  party  approached  the  troop,  and 
tHTsifig  round  soOgfathis  scattered  companions,  who  were  in  search 
Vk^  him  of  the  little  army :  they  approached,  but  not  in  a  squad- 
ron, some  on  the  left,  some  on  the  right,  some  before,  some  behind 
the  troop :  a  shriek,  a  [Mstol  fired,  were  the  signals  of  battle ;  the 
troop  was  obliged  to  divide  in  order  to  face  an  enemy  that  attacked 
it  on  all  sides.  The  greatest  scene  of  hurry  and  agility  ensued; 
one  had  seized  his  enemy j'pulled  him  off  his  horse,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  stripping  him,^  when  one  of  the  prisoner's  party  came 
up,  laid  him  to  the  ground,  remounted  his  companion,  and  rode  off 
with  the  horse  of  the  first  victor.  Some  flung  themselves  off  their 
lierses  to  tear  their  foe  to  the  ground,  alternately  they  pursued  or 
were  pursuing;  their  pikes,  their  pistols,  their  hangers,  all  were  made 
use  of;  and  when  the  parties  were  completely  engaged  together, 
*  it  was  difficult  to  see  all  the  adroit  manceuvres  that  passed. 

<*  I  was  much  entertained  and  pleased,  and  desired  the  Cossack 
chief  might  have  my  best  thanks." 

^  In  my  way  hither  I  dined  at  theXlossack  chief's  post,  and  my 
entertainment  was  truly  Cossack.  A  long  table  for  tnirty  people^ 
it  one  end  a  half-grown  pig  roasted  whole,  at  the  other  a  hali-grown 
sheep,  whole  likewise ;  in  the  middle  of  the  table  an  immense  tu- 
reen of  curdled  milk :  there  were  several  side  dishes  made  for  me 
and  the  Russians,  as  well  as  the  cook  could  imagine  to  our  taste. 
The  old  warrior  would  fain  have  made  me  taste  above  thirty  sorts 
of  wine  from  his  country,  the  borders  of  the  Don ;  but  I  contented 
nyself  with  three  or  four,  and  some  were  very  good.  After  din- 
ner, from  the  windows  I  saw  a  fine  mock  battle  between  tbe  Cos- 
sacks ;  and  I  saw  three  Calmoucks,  the  ugliest,  fiercest  looking 
men  ims^nabie,  with  their  eyes  set  in  their  head,  inclining  down 
to  their  nose,  and  uncommonly  square  jaw  bones.  These  Calmoucks 
are  so  dexterous  with  bows  and  arrows,  that  one  killed  a  goose  at  a 
kuncked  paces,  and  the  other  broke  an  egg  at  fifty.  The  young 
Cossack  officers  tried  their  skill  with  them,  but  they  were  perfectly 
novices  in  comparison  to  them — ^they  sung  and  danced,  out  their 
steps  and  their  tones  were  equally  insipid,  void  of  grace  and  har-  ^ 
mony. 

'^  When  a  Cossack  is  sick,  he  drinks  sour  milk  for  a  few  days^ 
and  that  is  the  only  remedy  the  Cossacks  have  for  fevers." 


^  If  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  quit  this  country  in  a  ship,  I  should 

*  A  Coaueky  if  he  ean  avoid  h,  neyer  kiHs  his  enemj  h^ore  h^  haa  stripped  Hm^ 
beeauao  ihe  spoils  we  hi*  property,  au4  he  feara  the  blood  ihoald  spoil  the  dtresK. 
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certabljlnTe  bribed  mj  Cossack  to  have  sold  hb  bone  to  dm;  the 
animal  was  so  excellent  a  galloper,  that  I  was  obliged  several  times 
to  stop  till  the  rest  of  the  companj  came  np. 

^*  The  Cossacks  are  extremely  proud  of  their  horses,  as  Aey 
say,  since  the  immortal  Frederick,  Ejog  of  Prussia,  &sl  rode  one,  be 
never  has,  in  time  of  war,  made  use  of  any  other  than  a  bene 
from  the  borders  of  the  Don.  I  do  not  know  who  was  most  ^eased» 
the  Cossack  that  lent  me  his  horse,  or  I  who  rode  him." 


POETRY. 


THE  NORMAN  HORSESHOE,  BY  WALTER  SCOTT^ 

The  Welih  iahabitiog  a  moanteinoiiseoaiitrjy  and^poeteisiDg  only  an  inferior  breeA 
of  horsety  were  generallj  unalile  to  encoiinV:r  the  ahook  of  tke  Anglo-Norman 
eaTalry.  Oeeasionally,  liowever,  they  were  •ucceaful  in  repelling  the  in?adert; 
and  the  following  rerses  celebrate  a  auppoeed  defeat  of  Clabb,  Earl  of  Strigoil 
and  Pembroke,  and  of  Nevillb,  Baron  of  Chepstow,  Lords  Marchers  ofMon* 
znouthshire.  Rymny  is  a  stream  which  divides  the  counties  of  Monmouth  an4. 
Glamorgan :  Caerphili,  the  scene  of  the  supposed  battle,  is  a  Tale  upon  its  banks, 
dignified  by  th^  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  castle. 

RED  glows  the  forge  in  Striguil's  bounds, 
And  hammers'  din,  and  anvil  sounds. 
And  armourers,  with  iron  toil. 
Barb  many  a  steed  for  battle's  broil. 
Fool  full  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser^s  thundering  heel. 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground. 

From  Chepstow's  towers,  ere  dawn  of  mom, 
Was  heard  afar  the  bugle  horn : 
And  forth,  in  banded  pomp  and  pride. 
Stout  Clare  and  fiery  Neville  ride. 
They  swore  their  banners  broad  should  gleam. 
In  crimson  light,  on  Rymny's  stream ; 
They  vow'd  CaerphQi's  sod  should  feel 
The  Norman  charger's  spuming  heeL 

And  sooth  they  swore— the  sun  arose. 
And  Rymny's  wave  with  crimson  glows; 
For  Clare's  red  banner,  floating  wide, 
RoU'd  down  the  stream  to  Severn's  tide ! 
And  sooth  they  vow'd— the  trampled  green 
Show'd  where  hot  Neville's  charge  had  been ; 
In  every  sable  hoof-tramp  stood, 
A  Norman  horseman's  eurdling  blood ! 

Old  Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the  tml 
That  arm'd  stout  CUre  for  Cambrian  broil ; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue. 
For  Neville's  war-horse  forg'd  the  shoe. 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead ; 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  spring. 
Save  of  the  fairies'  emerald  ring. 
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Bj  the  recent  arriTal  of  tke  cartel  Fair  Amenean,  the  bookteUert  have  re«ei«ad 
an  unuiual  tuppW  of  new  and  attraetrve  workt.  Manj  of  them  have  been  pat  to 
prett,  and  wHl  afiord  a  rich  fond  of  reading  ftn*  the  summer. 


Paironag^t  a  new  noTel  in  4  toU.  by  Miaa  Kdgevorth,  bai  been  pat  to  preaa  bf 
Motes  Thoinasy  Philadelphia — Also  Ptttkumous  ParotUeiMnd  other  pieees,  n  bii- 
snoroits  and  satirioal  work,  supposed  to  be  vntten  bj  the  authors  of  RfjectedAd- 
drentM 

Also  The  Conair^  a  nev  poem  bj  Lord  Byron,  forming  a.  contiDoatBOS  of  hit 
series  of  Eastern  Tales. 

(yDrnmel^  a  novel  by  Lady  Morgan,  (late  Miss  Owenson,)  author  of  tiie  WM 
Irish  Girl,  ko  is  printing  by  Van  Winkle  and  Wiley,  New-York^The  same  book- 
sellers advertise  The  Feaet  •fthe  Poete,  by  Leich  Hunt,  Esf.  editor  of  the  Kxamin- 
er,  at  present  eonfined  in  Surry  gaciA  for  a  UbeHous  satire  on  the  Prinee  Regent* 
This  poem  some  time  sinee  appeared  in  a  periodioal  work,  and  was  copied  into  dj<^ 
ferent  works  in  this  country.  I'he  great  celebrity  which  it  gained  has  induced  the 
author  to  revise,  correct,  and  enlarce  it ;  and  to  add  copious  notes  critical,  and  sati- 
rical, discussing  the  merits  and  lashmg  the  faulu  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  day, 
in  a  strain  of  cutting  and  undaunted  animadversion.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
spirited  productions  of  the  kind  that  has  issued  for  a  kmg  lime  ft>om  the  British  preas. 

The  second  volume  of  DufoH  8i&marf$  PhUoB^hi  rfthe  Human  Mitid  haa 
been  received,  and  will  soon  be  publWhed  by  fiastbom,  Ikirk  k  Co.  New-York. 

The  same  house  has  likewise  received  and  put  to  press  The  fFimderer,-<it  Fe- 
male Difficulties,  in  5  vols,  by  Madame  lyArblar,  authoress  of  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and 
Camilla.— Also  Suinine's  Biographical  Memoir  of  General  Moreau^  and  account 
of  his  last  moments. 

Also  Germany,  by  Mad.  de  Stael  Holsteia. 

Poems  by  three  Triends. 

Political  Portraits  in  thin  new  era,  br  W.  Phiyfair. 

Sermons  by  VV  alter  Blake  Kirwan,  fate  Deau  of  KillaHa,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life* 

Corasmin,  or  the  Minister,  by  the  author  of  the  Swiss  l:.migrants. 

Delaplttin^i  J70;^o«t/ofy.— Proposals  have  been  issued  by  Jose|>h  Delaplain^  of 
Philadelphia,  for  publishing  a  national  work  to  be  entitled  J)elaplaine*e  Repotifry 
•f  the  Portrait*  and  lAvet  of  the  Heroeo^  Philosophero,  and  Statesmen  of  Jime- 
rica  Though  we  object  %o  the  title  as  ostenutious,  and  are  not  altogether  pleased 
with  the  prospectus,  as  containing  too  much  of  that  wordy  profession  and  wide-mouth- 
ed promise,  so  greatly  in  fisshion  amouK  the  booksellers  of  the  day,  still  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a  work  of  this  kind  ably  and  modestly  executed,  would  deserve  and  re- 
ceive the  universal  patronage  of  the  nation.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  series  of  Uo- 
graphical  memoirs  of  those  .^merkans  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  for  their 
talents,  virtues,  and  public  services,  accompanied  by  engravings  by  tlie  best  hands, 
fW>m  portraits  taken  by  the  most  celebrated  painters.  The  following  are  the  con* 
ditions  specified  b^  Mr.D. 

I.  The  work  will  be  printed  in  quarto.  Twelve  portraits,  with  their  accompany- 
ing biographical  sketches,  will  constitute  a  vohime**whieh  volume  will  be  published 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  in  two  separate  numbers,  neatly  put  up  in  boards — each 
number  to  be  delivered  to  the  subscribers  at  the  end  of  each  half  year.  Every 
volume  will  be  ornamented  with  an  elegant  title  page  and  vignette,  designed  and 
•ngraved  by  Mr.  Fairmant  and  also  an  emblematical  frontispiece,  deiigned  by  him 
and  engraved  by  Mr.  Lawson.  At  the  end  of  the  second  number,  a  list  of  snbseri- 
bers,  and  an  index  to  the  whole  volmne,  wiH  bo  printed.  The  typographical  part  will 
ho  ezeeuted  by  Mr.  WUiam  Brown. 
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4h  The  price  of  each  volame  viU  be  eight  doUan  to  tabioriben— half  of  it  to  b« 
paiH  on  the  detiveiy  of  the  first  number — the  other  half  oo  the  deliTery  of  the  ••• 
coad.    To  noo-subsenbers  the  price  will  be  nine  ddlars  a  volume. 

■Long'  and  ffautd*9  HydrauUc  J^tachine, — A  new  Hydraulic  machine,  called  by 
the  inventor  the  HydrosUtic  Engine,  Iiaa  been  lately  patented  by  Mesara  Long  and 
Uauto  of  Germantown,  Pa.  and  ia  now  said  to  be  in  suocewful  operation  near  that 
place.  Thia  machine  operates  on  the  principle  of  hydrostatic  pressure ;  the  wa- 
ter is  made  to  act  alternately  on  two  pistons  moying  horizontally  in  a  box  or  cylinder 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  shtift  through  which  the  water  falls.  From  the  reciproca- 
ting motions  of  these  pistons  a  rotary  motion  is  produced  by  an  ingenious  maehinury» 
-whlchy  however,  might  probably  be  much  simplified.  This  invention  possesses  an  ad« 
vanuge  over  every  other  application  of  the  same  principle  we  have  seen,  in  producing 
the  cireuUu*  motion  through  the  intervention  of  an  alternating  one,  by  which  means 
the  whirling  motion  of  the  water  in  the  descending  shaft,  which  was  found  on  experi- 
ment nearly  to  destroy  the  effect  of  Barker's  mill,  is  avoided  Such,  however,  is  the 
unoeruinty  which  still  attends  the  subject  ot  the  pressure  and  motion  of  fluids,  that 
experiment  aloue  can  test  the  utility  c^  inventions  of  this  kind.  None,  however,  that 
vc  recollect,  appears  in  principle  so  likely  to  succeed  as  the  machine  of  Messrs.  Long 
and  tiauto,  and  if  iu  success  be  as  stated  by  them,  the  inventor  may  boldly  lay 
elaim  to  the  merit  of  having  arrived  at  a  long  looked -for  desideratum  in  the  arts. 

B. 

JDemtt  on  Perspective. — Simeon  Dewitt,  Esq.  Surveyor- General  of  the  state  of 
l^ew- York,  has  published  a  work  on  Perspective.  The  fundamenUl  rules  of  this  art 
are  Uid  down  in  it  with  clearness  and  simplicity,  in  a  series  of  neat  propositions,  and 
a  number  of  appropriate  examples  of  its  practice  are  given.  Thia  won.  contains  at 
much  of  the  principles  of  Perspective  as  are  absolutely  essential. 

It  comprises  in  a  small  compass  almost  every  thing  that  is  usually  recollected  after 
the  toilsome  siiidy  of  larger  works;  and  has  the  advantage,  from  iU  author  being 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  useful  application  of  the  art,  of  being  free  fraia 
such  propositions  as  are  merely  objects  of  curiosity,  and  of  othera  which  are,  whea 
tested  by  use,  absolutely  false,  of  which  we  have  seen  several  in  a  late  work  on  the 
subject.  The  architect  may  be  obliged,  and  the  curious  investigator  of  mathematical 
science,  be  induced,  to  peruse  the  more  complete  works  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Brooke 
Taylor,  but  Mr.  Dewitt'^s  work  contains  every  thing  which  is  necessary  to  assist  the 
amateur  or  artist  in  the  elegant  amusement  of  sketching  from  nature,  or  in  the 
composition  of  any  pictures,  when  the  correct  delineation  of  architectural  subjects 
is  not  requisite.  The  chapter  of  military  perspective  b  well  drawn  up,  and  should 
it  be  adopted  in  our  military  academies,  will  probably  revive  among  us  a  mode  of 
military  plan  drawing,  which  although  now  almost  forgotten  throughout  the  world, 
needs  no  other  recommendation  than  its  having  been  that  which  was  practised  by 
De  V  ille,  Vauban,  and  all  the  other  ancient  mfiters  of  the  art  of  the  attiaok  and  de- 
Hence  of  fortified  places. 

B, 

ICeanthe  .^ctor.^A  new  phenomenon  has  appeared  in  the  Engfish  dramatie 
world,  who,  in  the  language  of  our  correspondent,  has  produced  **  an  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  which  surpasses  any  incident  in  the  dramatie  history  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  young  BeUy's  success,  perhaps,  excepted."  **Kean  appears  to  me  to  have 
adopted  all  Cooke's  great  points,  somewhat  changing  their  effect  by  a  more  jocose 
general  manner  than  Cooke  s.  He  is  very  short,  and  not  graceful,  but  has  more  self 
possession  than  any  person  I  ever  saw.  Me  has  broup;ht  60(M.  nightly  to  Drary-Lane, 
-where,  previous  to  his  appearance,  they  had  acted,  it  was  said,  to  90/."  The  Euro- 
pean' Magazine  for  March  gives  a  portrait  and  memoir  of  him,  in  which  he  is  ac- 
knowledged as  having  saved  Drur^'-Lane  from  ruin,  and  the  rveeipts  of  the  theatre 
is  sUted  as  neariy  700/  a  night.  He  was  engaged  at  8/.  a  week,  but  his  sahiry  raised 
immediately  to  16,  18,  and  20,  with  benefits,  and  a  present  of  100  guineas.  His 
Shyloek  has  been  pronounced  by  the  critics  inferior  to  Mr.  Cooke's  alone,  his 
Uichard  unparalleled. 

n^merican  ArtUte  in  Lendon  —Our  great  countryman,  Benjamin  West,  having 
outlived  ennr,  and  soared  above  all  competition,  continues  to  astonish  the  world  1^ 
the  efforts  of  his  genius.  Washington  Alston  is  already  spoken  of  as  the  successor 
f}f  bis  pre-eminent  master,  and  by  some  compared  witli  him.    Leslie  daily  increases 
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■I  merit  ind  repntatioo.  Mr.  Wettaiyt  he  ezeelt  any  young  man  he  erer knew  or 
read  of,  of  his  age  and  opportonides.  He  hat  toki  an  admirable  pietore  Ibunded  ok 
the  i^ptiiral  story  of  the  M^itch  of  Kndor,  to  a  noble  baronet  for  one  hundred 

Edneas.  it  must  be  reeoUected  Mr.  Leslie  has  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  manhood, 
e  exhibits  a  small  fall  length  of  John  Howard  Payne,  our  young  dramatie  her* 
in  the  oharaeter  of  Douglas  this  spring,  at  Somerset  house.  Young  Morse,  the  sod 
of  Doetor  Morse  the  geographer,  has  likewise  gamed  great  reputation  for  paintings 
wbieh  he  has  exhibit^  Mid  was  honoured  with  a  gold  medal  at  the  last  disiributioa 
af  prises  at  the  Adelphi,  for  a  model  of  the  Dying  Hercules. 

CUunctU  and  BibHcal  homing, — We  hare  observed  with  much  pleasure  the 
great  and  rapidly  inereaang  taste  tor  these  branches  of  learning,  which  has,  withia 
a  few  years  manifested  itself  in  various  puts  of  our  countrT,but  particulariy  in  Bon- 
ton  and  the  oniversitr  at  Cambridge.  The  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament^ 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1809,  bears  very  honourable  testimony  to  the  scholarship 
of  its  editors.  It  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  books  we  have  ever  seen,  and  were  it 
SKitforthe  accidental  omission  of  one  tingle  word,  {errw  ^^rttvusimtu,  as  a  Dutch 
commentator  would  exchdm,)  it  mi^t  probably  lay  a  fair  claim  to  the  magnificent 
title  of  an  immaculate  bo9ky  a  treasure,  the  possession  of  which,  according  to  Uar- 
wood,  Dibdin,  and  the  other  bibliographical  writers,  is  the  very  summit  of  human  le- 
lioity.  We  have  btely  understood  that  it  is  intended  to  reprint  in  one  volun^e  quarto, 
8chletuner*9  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Teetamettt,  at  the  same  pres%  and  witli  the  i 


acrupuloi]^  care  and  accuracy.    This  is  a  very  proper  accompaniament  to  Griea- 
bach\  Testament. 

^  Schleusner's  work  was  first  made  known  to  the  scholars  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
high  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  learned  Herbert  Marsh  in  the  notes  to  his  trana- 
hition  of  MiohaeUs  It  has  since  very  deservedly  gained  a  high  degree  of  celebrity. 
Schleusner  is  a  learned  and  laborious  German,  ami  his  book  displays  something  of 
that  heavy  diflgence  and  pedantic  minuteness  which  have  always  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Uerman  literad.  He  is  too  fond  of  dividing  and  tracing  out  the  differ* 
c^  uses  of  his  words  into  what  Ji^nson,  if  we  recollect  i^tly,  calls  "  parallel  rami- 
fication of  the  radical  sense.'*  In  this  he  is  sometimes  fanciful,  and  sometimee 
mistakes  the  sense  which  the  word  derives  from  its  connexion  and  reference  to  the 
rest  of  the  passage,  for  its  own  proper  meaning.  He  who  has  occasion  to  consult 
Schleusner  will  men  wish  for  the  simplicity  and  English  good  sense  of  ParkhursC 
But  Schleusner  has  undoubtedly  collected  a  vast  body  of  learnings  well  digested,  and 
methodically  arranged,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  learning  is  of  a  kind,  which  to  an 
English,  most  certainty  to  an  American  scholar.  Is  almost  inaccessible— we  mean 
that  contained  in  the  works  of  the  German  philologisti  and  critics  of  the  last  diirtj 
years. 

The  German  edidon  of  Sthleusner  is  in  two  clumsy  octavos^  printed  on  that 
wretched  paper  bv  which  so  many  ofthe  German  editions  are  disgraced,  and  it  k 
besides  scarce  and  dear.  The  AmOican  edition  will  be  in  one  quarto^  and  in  eveij 
respect  sQperioiv 

A  series  of  the  Latin  classes,  to  he  printed  in  a  handsome  duodecimo  form,  after 
the  manner  ofthe  beautiful  editions  of  Barbou  and  Foulis,  is  also  proposed,  and  we 
understand  will  immediately  be  besun  with  the  works  of  Cicero  from  the  edition  of 
BmestL  Gibbon  has  pronounced  bis  opinion  of  the  difl^erent  editions  of  the  great 
Roman  orator,  after  his  manner,' in  a  snlendid  antithesis,  by  selecting  drom  the  maw 
**  that  of  OUvet,  which  should  adorn  the  libraries  of  the  rich,  and  that  of  Emesti, 
which  should  lie  upon  the  tables  of  the  learned."  It  is  certainly  presumptuous  to  dis- 
tent from  such  authority ;  yet  it  appears  to  us  that  as  the  notes  of  Emesti  for  the 
most  part  relate  merely  to  verbal  criticism,  the  literary  wants  of  tfde  countrv 
wouM  probably  be  better  supplied  by  a  cheap  republication  of  Olivet's  edition,  which 
contains  more  of  the  interpretation  and  elucidation  of  passages  obscure  from  their 
reference  to  the  Roman  customs  and  law.  To  this,  the  excellent  Clavi9  of  Emesli 
might  be  added,  and  a  compound  edition  would  be  thus  formed  much  more  valuable 
than  that  of  either  of  the  European  editors.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  sugges- 
tion the  publidiert  have  our  warmest  wishes  for  their  success  in  their  meritorious  un- 
dertakmg.  V. 
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From  late  British  PubUcatioru. 

Mr  Wetfi  Paintrn^. — Mr.  West,  the  renerable  preadent  of  our  royal  academy, 
has  nearly  completed,  m  th^  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  an  epic  picture  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  first  painter  of  any  age  or  school.  The  subject  is  the  Ecce 
Momo,  1  he  picture  of  Christ  giving  sight  to  the  bdnd,  exhibited  two  years  since, 
-which  procured  for  its  itlustrious  author  praises  and  honour  beyond  what  has  ever 
been  experienced  in  modem  times,  and  which  merited  all  the  eclat  it  produced, 
-was  coiistdered  a  master- piece  of  Mr.  West's  pencil :  but  so  transceodently  superior 
is  the  present  work,  that  we  are  at  a  lose  to  conceive  the  mighty  step  that  the  pain- 
ter has  taken  in  his  approach  to  the  perfection  of  art,  in  so  short  a  period,  and  at  so 
advanced  a  stage  of  life. 

This  stupendous  picture  is  on  an  immense  scale,  and  describes  all  the  characters 
rather  larger  than  life.  On  the  steps  before  the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate,  Christ  is 
shown  to  me  Jews :  the  i^oman  is  addressing  the  people  in  the  words  of  scripture 
— **  Behold  the  man !"  Caiaphas  is  claiming  the  Saviour,  and  is  the  true  personifica- 
tion of  the  stubborn  high  priest :  bigotry,  superstition  and  intolerance  are  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  whilst  that  of  the  Koman  judge  is  replete  with  nobleness  and 
candour.    The  countenance  of  the  man  of  sorrow  is  filled  with  benignity,  and  •x- 

Eressive  in  the  happiest  degree  of  that  ineffable  goodness  which  painting  could  never 
efore  attain.  Immediately  upon  the  foreground,  and  to  the  right,  are  seen  the  three 
Marys.  In  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  an  awfuhiess  of  expression  is  depicted  upon  the 
countenance  that  cannot  be  described — in  that  of  Marr  Magdalen,  an  agony  of 
rrief  is  visible  ;  indeed  her  whole  fignre  is  indicative  of  her  emotion,  on  beholding 
him  thus  treated  who  had  pardoned  her  sins,  and  given  peace  to  her  soul  Among 
the  crowd  are  conspicuous  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  other  followers  of  Christ,  the 
afliecting  expression  of  whose  countenance  offers  a  fine  contrast  to  those  of  the 
wicked,  reviling,  unbelieving  Jews.  There  are  many  episodes  in  this  ^reat  epio 
-work,  as  the  prison  doors  where  the  two  thieves  are  brought  out  to  be  crucified  with 
Jesus ;  in  one  you  behold  the  hardened  ruffian,  in  the  other  the  penitent  culprit, 
-whilst  Barabbas,  whose  api>earance  bespeaks  all  that  is  abhorrent  to  good,  is  churned 
by  the  Multitude.  On  the  foreground  is  the  cross  with  a  ^roup  of  soldiers  and  ex* 
ecutioners— even  these  appear  to  feel  an  interest  on  beholding  the  meek  and  perse- 
cuted Jesus.    The  figure  of  the  centurion  bears  the  stamp  of  martial  dignity. 

The  vast  crowd  of  people  has  no  part  that  is  not  essential  to  the  story.  Ereiy 
figure  has  its  appropriate  place,  every  head  possesses  an  expression  that  goes  to 
elucidate  the  story,  and  even  the  action  of  the  hands  materially  assist  the  subject, 
-which  is  inconceivably  grand.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  with  feelinp  of 
laudable  pride,  that  this  epic  picture  of  our  cotemporary,  WKST,  for  composition, 
expression,  and  masterly  execution,  possesses  a  greater  degree  of  pathos  than  anj 
painting  in  the  world. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  West  has  refused  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  guineas  for 
this  sublime  effort  of  his  gemus. 

British  Pulpit  Eloquence ;  a  selection  of  sermons  in  chronolocioal  order,  from  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  Creat  Britain,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
ei^teenth  centuries ;  with  bio^phical  and  critical  notices.— The  plan  of  die 
editors  of  this  work  (beginning  with  the  <*  judicious"  Hooker,)  is  to  select  one  ser- 
mon from  each  of  the  eminent  pulpit  orators  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries;  the  whole  to  be  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and 
every  discourse  to  be  prefaced  with  a  biographical  and  critical  notice  of  the  author. 
In  the  selection  both  (JT  authors  and  sermons,  regard  will  be  had  only  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  one  and  the  reputation  of  the  other.  The  sole  limit  in  the  choice  of 
specimens  will  be  the  determination  to  avoid  reHgious  controversy.  It  is  expected 
that  the  work  will  make  three  volumes  8vo.  each  volume  containing  three  parts,  a 
part  to  be  published  every  mouth  till  completed. 

Mr.  John  Dunlop  has  completed  the  History  of  Fiction ;  being  a  critical  account 
of  tlie  most  celebrated  prose  works  of  fiction,  from  the  earliest  Greek  I'oraances  t* 
the  novels  of  the  present  age.    In  three  volumes,  post  octavo. 
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M.  Recapero,  having  written  aHistorj  of  Mount  Ctna»  tbe  work  is  now  printing 
in  two  large  Tolumes,  to  be  embeUiBhed  with  pUtef. 

The  bones  of  an  unknown  animal  were  lately  found  in  a  peat  moss  in  Rvssia.  Tfab 
creature  roust  hate  been  about  tweWe  feet  long;  the  horns  were  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  round  at  the  root.  From  the  appearance  of  this  impCT- 
feet  skeleton,  is  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  urua  or  auroclis,  mentioned  br  Cseaar 
in  bis  account  of  Germany  And  it  is  thought  that  the  real  urus  may  still  be  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  mountains  of  Siberia. 

Variation  of  the  Compaot.'^K  correspondent  remarks,  that  the  needle^  which* 
in  this  latitude,  painted  truly  to  the  north  m  the  vear  1657,  and  hss  been  inclining  to 
the  Westward  e?er  since,  at  the  averaged  rate  of  about  ten  minutes  per  annum,  Aas 
reached  the  utmott  extent  rf'  itt  variaiion  ;  hoe  been  otationary ;  and  st  noio  re- 
ceding.  Vrom  this  observation,  if  correct,  it  seems  that  about  25  dey^es  is  the  ex- 
tent of  its  variation  westward ;  that  it  will,  in  about  150  rears  again  point  truly  to  the 
north  ;  and,  probaUy,  for  the  next  150  years,  will  incline  to  the  east ;  taking  up  a 
period  of  500  years  in  making  a  revolution. 

Origin  ^f  the  Xorth  American  Indiafia.'-~M.  Julius  Von  Klaproth  has  ms^e  a 
cunous  discovery  respecting  the  Vmerican  Indians.  He  has  found  a  long  chain  of 
nations  and  itlioms  extending  fi*om  the  canal  of  Queen  Charlotte  along  the  northwest  . 
coast  of  A  meriea,  to  Southern  Canada,  the  United  States  of  Vmerica,  Louisiana,  the 
Floridas,  Great  and  Little  Antilles,  the  Caribee  islands  and  Guiana«  as  far  as  the  si^er 
of  the  Amazons,  where  the  languages  and  idioms  are  all  obviously  derived  from  an 
original  language,  which  has  a  {rreat  deal  of  affinitv  with  that  of  the  Samojedes  and 
Kumptohadalcs.  The  people  all  along  this  vast  U-aok,  both  in  their  figure  and  mode 
of  life,  have  a  striking  similarity  to  the  free  nations  in  Northern  \sia.    Mr.  Klaproth 

f'lves  a  list  o'  Carib/»e  words  which  occur  in  the  languages  of  the  Mandshou,  the 
amojedes,  the  Korgacks,  the  Youkaguires,  the  Touugouses,  the  Kamptchadales^  the 
Tchouktchis,  kc 

Lord  Byron  —  Mr.  U.  C.  Dallas,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  has 
published  a  contradiction  to  the  allegation  that  Lord  Byron  had  <5  received  and  podcet- 
ed  large  sums  for  bis  works."— «« I  take  upon  me,"  says  his  grateful  vindicator  against 
the  chai-ge  of  meanness  imnlied  in  these  words,  "  to  affirm  that  Lord  Byron  nercr 
received  a  shilling  for  any  of  his  works.  Vo  my  certain  knowledge,  the  profits  of  the 
Satire  were  left  entirelv  to  the  publinher  of  it.  The  gift  of  the  corn-right  of  Ckilde 
Baro^tVt  Pilgrimage  I  liave  already  publicly  acknowledged,  in  the  dedicatioQ  of  the 
new  edition  of  my  novels;  and  I  now  add  my  acknowledgment  for  that  of  7^  CoT' 
tair,  not  only  for  the  profiuble  part  of  it,  but  for  the  delicate  and  deliglitful  man* 
ner  of  bestowing  it,  while  yet  unpublished.  With  respect  to  his  two  other  poem% 
The  Oiaour  and  The  Bride  of  Abydoo^  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher  of  them,  ean 
truly  attest  that  no  part  of  the  sale  of  those  have  ever  touched  his  Iordsship*s  handa^ 
or  been  disposed  of  for  his  use ;  and  he  has  constantly,  both  by  word  and  aetiOD« 
shown  his  avtrsioo  to  reeeiring  money  for  his  productions." 

Pinelli  has  undertaken  the  enuring  of  all  the  paintings  in  fresco  extant  at  Rome* 
which  have  not  already  been  given  to  the  publle.  He  has  commenced  with  those 
in  the  Convent  della  Trinita  del  Monte. 

The  celebrated  Canora  is  engaged  upon  statues  and  hosts  of  Marat,  hb  consort 
and  fomily. 

A  new  Literary  and  Political  Review  has  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  title 
^f  the  North  British  Retiew,  or,  Constitutional  Journal,  to  be  published  every  two 
months.  It  professes  to  be  conducted  on  the  broad  and  liberal  principle  of  b^Mow- 
ing  impartial  consideration  on  every  production  of  merit,  without  being  guided  in  ita 
selection  by  any  party  or  interested  rinotives,  and  uniformly  to  maintain  a  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  constitution  of  the  country  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  the  administration  of 
the  government  so  long  as  conducted-  with  the  same  wisdom  and  energy  which  in 
times  of  unexampled  mfficuUy  have  raised  higher  than  ever  ^e  dignity  and  proe- 
perity  of  Britain,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  liberty  and  peace  to  the 
worid. 

Miss  Porter,  author  of  the  Scottish  Cliiefs,  has  in  the  press,  the  Pastor's  Fire-side, 
in  three  volumes. 
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fferculaneum  MS  ^The  Utemiy  world  are  naturally  curioM  to  know  tlie  pro- 
gress and  fate  ot'  the  interfereuee  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  affair  of  the  tiSB- 
Gu  ASM.VU  MSo.  aboat  which  we  excited  a  lively  interest  above  twelve  years  ago. 
The  mission  of  Mr.  Hattkr  to  Naples,  to  support  which  a  grant  was  made  by 
Farliameott  terminated  in  that  gentleman  sending  to  England  sLx  of  the  original 
oharred  Papiri.  These  were  received  at  Carlton  house  in  the  3  car  i805,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  British  genius  and  art  might  have  led  to  some  improved  means 
ik  unfolding  them.  In  truth,  a  room  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose>  and  much 
Ingenuity  exerted ;  but,  we  kiment  to  sa^,  witliout  any  success,  it  was  suggested 
that  steam  might  give  oonsbtence  to  the  charred  vegetable,  and  this  menstruum 
was  tried  on  one  of  the  rolls ;  but  it  reduced  it  to  an  inseparable  pulp.  Ijelicate 
mechanical  means  were  then  applied  to  unravel  a  seeond,  but  he  result  was 
equally  unsuoeessful ;  and,  discoura^  hy  two  faituresi  the  other  rolls  hare  re- 
mained iHiexamined,  and  are  now  m  possession  of  l>r.  \oiuig.  Mr.  ivayter's 
arrival  at  Naples,  backed  by  British  capital,  gave  new  vigour  to  the  business  of 
unfolding ;  an<l  although  hut  ei^^teen  MSS.  had  been  developed  in  forty  years^ 
yett  during  six  years,  he  was  the  cause  of  nearly  £00  of  the  whole  iStiO,  being 
completely  or  partially  unrolled.  Of  course  Mr.  Hayter  left  Naples  with  the  court, 
(»a  the  French  invasion  taking  place  in  1806 ;  but  he  carried  with  him  to  Palermo 
ninety-fo«r  Jac-nmiieM  ot  .MSS.  and  afccrwaixls  brought  them  to  bngland,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  his  royal  master,  as  the  result  of  his  mission.  These  the  piinoe 
judged  it  proper  to  present,  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Grenville,  its  Chancellor, 
to  the  Univkrsitt  of  Oxford,  in  the  just  expectation  that  that  learned  body 
would  gratify  the  Uterar^r  world  by  their  speedy-  publication.  Mr  Hayter  himself  after- 
wards received  an  appointment  from  the  Pnnce,  and  resided  some  time  at  Oxford, 
to  aid  the  labours  of  ihe  professors  by  his  expei-ience ;  but  we  are  concerned  to  find 
that  the  appointment  has  lately  been  superseded,  and  that  there  now  exists  in  oonae- 
quenee  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  publication  of  these  treasures. 

Swif^9  Work9,''^A,  complete  edition  of  Swi  ft's  works  is  printing,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Walter  Scott,  esq  with  a  life  of  the  Author,  Notes  Critical  and 
Illustrative,  &c.  &cc.  It  will  extend  to  nineteen  volumes  >'to.  handsomely  printed. 
Upwards  of  a  hundred  original  Letters,  Essays  and  Poems,  by  Dean  Swift,  which 
have  not  hitlierto  been  printed  with  his  works,  will  appear  in  this  edition.  These 
have  been  recovered  from  Theophilus  Swift,  esq.  Dublin,  from  a  collection  of  manu- 
scripts of  various  descriptions,  concerning  Swift  and  his  afiairs,  which  remained 
m  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lyons  and  Major  Tickell,  from  originals  in  Swift's  hand-writing, 
in  possession  of  Leonard  MacKally.  esq.  from  Matthew  Weld  Hartstonge,  esq.  wm> 
has  furnished  much  curious  information,  from  laborious  researches  made  through 
various  journals  and  collections  of  rare  pamphlets,  in  which  many  of  Swift's  sfitires 
made  their  first  appearance ;  and  from  Dr.  Berwick,  who  has  obliged  the  editor 
with  some  curious  inustrations  of  the  Dean^s  last  satirical  l>act8.  In  tne  Biograplii- 
•al  Memoir  it  has  been  the  object  to  condense  the  information  afforded  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  L)rd  Orrery,  Dr.  Debmy,  Deane  Swiilt,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  others,  into 
one  distinct  and  comprehensive  narrative. 

Captain  Lockett,  of  the  College  of  Port  Wilfiam,  is  preparing  for  the  press,  an 
account  of  his  Researches  amongst  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  which  he  visited  in  the 
year  1811,  and  explored  witli  tlie  most  minute  attention  His  work  will  contain 
plans  and  riews  of  the  tower  of  Nimrod  or  Belus,  and  the  other  vestiges  of 
remote  antiquity  still  risible  in  the  neighbouf hood  of  Baghdad  and  HiUah,  where 
he  was  fortunate  in  coUccting  a  number  of  inscribed  bricks,  gems,  and  medals. 
This    work  will  form  four  hundred  quarto  pages,  and  is  to  be  published  in  England^ 

It  is  saki  that  with  Mr  Omon'k  steam  enrine,  at  Bristol,  com  will  very  soon  be 
gtound.  The  principle  is  a  hoHow  wheel,"  whose  interior  is  half  filled  with  a  fluid 
metal.  The  steam  is  supplied  by  a  common  boiler,  and  makes  no  noise  whatever, 
saving  half  the  coals,  8cc. 

A  new  Hygr^meter.'^M.  Baptist  Lendi,  of  St.  Gall,  gives  the  following  desertp- 
tllpn  of  his  invention  >— Tn  a  white  flint  bottl6  la  suspended  a  piece  of  metal,  about  the 
flixe  of  a  hazel  nut,  which  predicts  ev^  possible  change  of  weaker,  twelve  or  four- 
teen boors  before  H  ooeurs.  As  soon  at  this  metal  is  suaf»ended  in  the  bottle  with 
water,  it  be^ns  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  forma  an  admirable 
pyramid,  which  resembles  polished  brass,  and  it  undergoes  several  changes,  till  it  has 
attained  its  fall  dimensions.  In  rainy  weather  this  pyramid  Is  contiifually  covered 
with  pearly  drops  of  water ;  in  case  olf  thnnder  or  hail>  it  wiQ  ^umge  to  the  finest  red. 
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and  throw  out  ra^;  ia  case  of  wind  or  fog,  it  will  appear  dull  and  ipotted ;  and*  pi«. 
Tioaslj  to  MOW,  It  will  look  quite  inad<Iy.  If  plaeed  in  a  moderate  temperature,  it 
will  re^re  no  other  trouble  than  to  pour  out  a  common  tumbler  of  water,  and  put 
in  theCame  quantity  of  fredu    For  the  the  fint  few  days  it  muit  not  beahaken. 

Dr.  Cl  A  RK  b's  third  voliune  of  bis  Tra?els  will  appear  in  a  few  days.  It  win  form 
the  second  section  of  the*  rraveU  in  Greece,  Bgyp'  and  the  Holy  Land;  completini; 
the  3eooDd  part  of  the  whole  work  aocordiog  totne  pla-i  originally  proposed  by  tlie 
author,  and  .vitl  contain  his  Tovagc  up  the  Nile  to  ^rand  Cairo,  his  obaervatioiia 
ufran  the  pyramids  of  PjTza  ancl  and  Sacc^ra ;  a  description  of  the  remains  of  the  dhj 
of  iSai's  on  the  Delu ;  an  account  c>f  the  Antiquities  of  Aiexandria,  particularly  of  Pom' 
pe\  N  PilUr  and  the  Ctyptie  of  Necropolis ;  with  his  subsequent  Voyage,  and  Tr«- 
▼eU  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  &o.  &o. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  Lectures  at  the  Svrrr  rastkotion,  deUvered  during 
the  present  mouth, he  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  applying  g v  n  powder  as %Jir9t 
mwer  of  machinery.  As  this  subject  is  highty  eunous,  and  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  mechanics,  we  shall  give  his  woras  as  nearly  as  we  can  recollect  >—''  Al- 
most all  the  machines  of  the  ancients,"  said  he,  '<  were  tet  in  motion  by  the  ronseu- 
lar  action  of  men  or  quadrupeds  {  but  the  moderns  have  called  the  elements  to 
their  aid,  and  made  the  winds  and  the  waters  subaervtent  to  their  use.  Natnral  ^n- 
knophy  has  brought  other  agents  into  action ;  and  the  application  of  elastic  fluMla, 
partiouUrly  of  steam*  ^s  a  mover  of  machines,  has  greatly  enlarged  the  empire  of  - 
man  over  nature.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  another  agent  may  hereafter  be  sobati- 
tuted ;  an  agent  which  has  hitherto  been  cMefly  employed  for  purposes  of  destmctioB, 
I  mean  g|unpowder.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  expansive  force  of  thb  substanee 
might  behnmediately  and  safely  applied  to  keep  in  motion  large  machines  with  much 
less  expense  than  by  the  steam  engine.  The  apparatus  would,  f  conceive,  be  teas 
cumbersome  and  expensive.  \  sinjg^le  dram  of  gunpowder,  if  properly  applied,  will 
reiMl  a  solid  block  of  metal  equal  in  thickness  to  a  larp;e  piece  of  oixlnance  The 
practical  mechanic  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  an  equable  motion 
nay  be  ooinmunieated  to  machines  by  perousaioo,  with  me  aid  of  a  balance  wheel 
andcrank.*' 

A  volume  of  Sermons  is  in  the  press  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  AllisoitsLXi.  !>. 
Prebendary  of  Sarura,  and  author  of  ii.8says  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Tasle. 

The  Princxss  Eliiabbtr,  whose  Hterair  and  inventive  powers  have  often 
been  displayed  through  her  pen  and  peoeil,  and  which  have  always  done  so  mneh 
credit  to  her  genius  and  exalted  rank,  has,  we  are  informed,  been  loop;  engaged  in  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches,  which  to  a  future  age  are  likely  to  consUtute  the  aeeret 
memoirs  of  a  considerable  part  of  her  father's  eventful  reign. 

The  Personal  Travels  of  M.  db  Humboldt  to  tiM  Eqninootia]  Rc||MMia  of  tlie 
New  Continent  during  the  years  1799 — 1804;  with  a  Picturesque  AthM,  Maps,  Plan^ 
&c.  translated  into  English  by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  will  appear  in  a  few  we^Lk 

Singular  new  dUcovered  body. — About  a  fortnight  ago  Sir  Joseph  Banks  recoved 
a  letter  from  Sir  Humphrey  Dav^,  who  is  at  present  in  Paris,  mentioning  a  newly 
discovered  violet  coloured  gas,  which  had  lately  attracted  the  notice  of  men  oif  sdence  ; 
but  no  particulars  are  given  of  its  nature  or  production. 

In  the  Journal  de  Paru,  for  the  dd  of  December,  it  is  stated,  that  a  memoir  o« 
this  substance,  by  Clement  and  Deaormes,  had  been  read  before  the  French  Inati- 
tote,  and  the  following  circumstances  respecting  it  are  stated.  It  was  discovered  by 
M.  Courtois,  and  was  obtained  from  kelp.  When  heated  to  158**  it  is  converted  into  a 
gaseous  substanee  of  a  strong  violet  colour.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  oxygen,  charcoal,  or 
a  red  heat.  With  hydro^  and  with  phosphorus  it  produces  muriatic  acid  It  coaa- 
bines  with  the  metals  without  eflferveseoce.  •  It  combines  also  withfthe  metallic  oi- 
ides,  and  forms  compounds  soluble  in  water.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  detoasting 
Gompound. 

This  notice  is  rather  enigmatical ;  but  it  would  appear  from  it  that  the  sabstanee 
in  question  has  many  properties  in  common  with  lAlorine.  Hence  it  is  probahhr 
a  compound  of  chlorine  and  some  other  body.  What  is  meant  by  saying,  that  wjui 
phosphorus  it  forms  muriatic  acid,  I  do  not  understand.  A  few  weeks  will  probably 
put  us  m  possession  of  the  mode  of  preparing  this  substance,  and  of  course  enable  oa 
to  examine  it 

When  ammoniaoal  gas  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxymuriate  of  sniphor,  itaasoBMB 
a  violet  colour  of  great  intenrity  and  beau^.  Whetlier  this  has  any  eonnritoi  wkh 
the  8ubftanc6*in  question  time  will  determine. 
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